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PREFACE. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  unnecessary  to  add  another  History  of 
Rome  to  those  now  in  use ;  but,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware, 
none  has  appeared  since  the  writings  of  the  greatest  living 
historian  of  Rome  have  opened  new  and  important  fields  of 
thought  to  the  student.  Much  light  has  also  been  thrown  by 
modern  comparative  philology  on  the  origin  and  primitive  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  race. 

The  present  work  is  based  in  the  main  upon  the  '  Romische 
Geschichte '  of  Theodor  Mommsen,  and  its  chief  aim  is  to 
bring  the  latest  results  of  German  research  and  criticism  within 
the  reach  of  English  schools.  The  writer  was  not  aware,  until 
the  work  had  made  some  progress,  that  a  translation  in  extenso 
of  Professor  Mommsen's  History,  by  Professor  Dickson  of 
Glasgow  University,  was  being  issued,  which  has  since  been 
completed  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  two  works  are  addressed 
to  different  classes  of  readers. 

This  History  is  intended  for  the  use  of  higher  forms  in  schools, 
and  candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  not  prove  devoid  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  The  writer  has  endeavoured  not  merely  to  relate 
facts,  but  to  impart  life  and  suggestiveness  to  the  story  of  the 
great  Republic.  To  excite  interest  and  sympathy,  and  to  sug- 
gest thought,  may  not  be  the  least  important  of  the  teacher's 
functions. 


iv  PREFACE 

The  position  assigned  to  the  legends  may  require  a  word  of 
explanation.  They  are  entirely  omitted  by  Mommsen  ;  but  a 
History  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  them.  They  are  therefore  given  in 
a  separate  form  as  an  Appendix,  so  that  the  thread  of  the 
history  may  be  kept  unbroken.  The  sixteenth  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  their  origin,  value,  and  significance. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  tables  added  in  Appendix  B,  and  the 
Chart  of  Italian  History,  may  render  the  work  more  useful  to 
the  student. 
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*  0  thou  wondrous  Mother-age.^ — Tennyson. 

It  would  appear  that  at  some  very  remote  period  in  the  The  ancea- 
history  of  the  world,  a  period  so  remote  that  not  even  a  tradi-  indo-Euro- 
tion  of  it  remains,  there  must  have  dwelt  in  the  western  parts  p®"*  ^^'^^ 
of  Central  Asia,  perhaps  near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a 
primitive  and  pastoral  race.^      Their  dwellings  were  rude  and  , 

moveable,  their  habits  nomadic ;  they  had  learnt  to  construct  1  A*?^/^**/^ 
boats,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire,  salt,  and  the 
common  metals.  They  could  reckon  numbers  up  to  a  hundred, 
and  were  not  destitute  of  some  rudimentary  religious  ideas. 
The  blue  vault  above  was  the  *  father,'  the  fruitful  earth 
beneath  the  '  mother.'  of  all  ;  to  their  simple  imaginations 
bright  celestial  beings  went  to  and  fro,  borne  in  chariots  along 
the  smooth  pathways  of  heaven  ;  and  there  was  amongst  them 
a  shadowy  conception  of  the  existence  of  the  spirit  after  death. 
But  as  centuries  rolled  on  this  early  race  separated,  and,  parting 
into  two  mighty  streams,  overflowed,  one  the  vast  peninsula  of 

^  This  early  race  contained  the  common  ancestors  of  the  group  of  nations 
known  as  the  iTido- Germanic,  or  perhaps  more  properly  named  IncUh 
European. 
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India,  the  other  the  unknown  regions  of  Western  Asia  and  of 
Europe.  Following  the  fortunes  of  the  latter,  we  find  them  at 
first  settled  probably  in  Persia  and  Armenia.  There  they 
became  acquainted  with  agriculture,  learning  to  cultivate  com, 
and  perhaps  wine  :  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  they  beheld 
and  named  the  sea. 

These  simple  men  were  the  ancestors  of  the  mighty  nations 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  also  of  those  races  which,  under  the 
names  of  Celtic.  Teutonic,  and  Sclavonic,  have  since  played 
their  respective  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  history. 

One  branch  of  this  great  family  of  nations  must  have  broken 
off  at  some  early  period  from  the  rest,  a  branch  which  contained 
■within  itself  the  common  ancestors  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
nations.  "Where  they  may  have  dwelt  before  this  further  sub- 
division is  unknown,  nor  can  we  tell  from  what  points  they 
entered  the  peninsulas  which  they  were  destined  to  render  so 
illustrious.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  they  were  considerably 
advanced  beyond  their  shepherd  ancestors  in  the  far-off  plains 
of  the  East ;  they  cultivated  corn  and  wine,  and  dwelt  in  fixed 
habitations, — symbolizing  the  idea  of  home  and  hearth  in  the 
goddess  Vesta,  the  only  deity  truly  common  to  both  Greek  and 
Italian,  and  yet  unknown  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  race.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  these  two  nations, 
so  radically  different  in  moral,  political,  and  religious  develop- 
ment, should  thus  owe  their  origin  to  a  common  stock  ;  yet 
so  it  was. 

It  would  seem  that  various  tribes  gradually  penetrated  into 
Italy,  most  likely  entering  it  from  the  north.  If  they  found 
there  any  savage  aboriginal  tribes  we  know  not ;  we  can  only 
say  that  Italy  is  entirely  free  from  any  traces  of  such  inhabi- 
The  Latius  tants, — traces  which  exist  elsewhere  in  Europe.  We  have  here 
*^"  to  limit  our  attention  to  one  of  these  tribes  which  settled 
down  on  the  *  Broad  Plain'  (Latium),  to  the  south  of  the 
Tiber.     This  future  battle-field  of  nations,  so  renowned  to  all 

Pi  -  ^      'L^j^.^^,yJ^  time^as  little  larger  in  extent  than  is  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 

fJ(mujXu\        — Tts"peopIe  did  not,  like  those  who  settled  farther  south,  come 

•  early  under  Grecian  influences,  and  become  either  absorbed  by 

Greece,  or  else,  being  weakened  by  her  civilisation,  prove  unable 

to  withstand  their  fiercer  neighbours,  the  Sabine  tribes.     The 
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Latin  people  had  fierce  conflicts  to  sustain,  but  they  sustained 
them,  and  triumphed  in  the  end. 

All  these  Latin  tribes  were  characterized  by  a  strong  ten- 
dency  to  cohere,  both  as  families  and  as  tribes.  Villages  were 
formed  of  men  of  one  blood,  and  those  villages  which  were 
most  nearly  connected  by  origin,  language,  or  customs,  formed 
a  sort  of  union  amongst  themselves.  Every  such  district  had 
a  centre,  which  was  not  originally  a  city,  but  a  place  of  assem- 
bly, or  of  refuge  in  case  of  invasion,  inundation,  etc.  This  spot 
was  called  the  '  Height^  (Capitolium),  and  around  it  houses 
gradually  arose,  and  fortifications  were  erected.  The  most 
famous  ancient  locality  of  this  kind  was  Mount  Alba,  which  was 
the  centre  of  some  thirty  villages,  whose  names  are  lost  to  us. 
Here  the  Latin  tribes  met  once  a  year  for  the  '  Latin  festival,' 
and  oiTered  a  bull  in  sacrifice  to  the  Latin  god,  'Jupiter  Latiaris :' 
each  community  brought  its  proportion  of  cattle,  corn,  and 
cheese,  and  received  in  return  a  portion  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice. 

There  was  one  Latin  tribe,  called  of  old  the  '  Ramnes,'  a  TheRamnea. 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  possibly  signifying  wood  or  bush 
people.  In  conjunction  with  two  other  tribes,^  they  formed 
their  settlements  around  a  group  of  hills  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  Upon  one  of  these  hills  rose  the  usual  'fort,'  or 
capitol,  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  need,  but  otherwise 
standing  empty ;  as  elsewhere,  groups  of  houses  gradually 
clustered  around  it,  and  others  arose  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
It  would  have  seemed  at  first  sight  an  unlikely  spot  to  become 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  community  or  of  a  dominant  race. 
There  was  a  great  deficiency  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
the  soil  was  less  fruitfid,  and  the  air  less  healthy  than  in  other 
parts  of  Latium.  But  the  true  reason  for  the  prominent  posi- 
tion so  soon  acquired  by  the  dwellers  on  the  seven  hills,  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  situation  they  occupied  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  There  was  no  Latin  settlement  of  any 
note  between  them  and  the  sea  ;  and,  commanding  the  only 
highway  of  commerce,  the  rising  town  naturally  became  the 

1  These  tribes  were  the  Tities  and  the  Luceres  :  the  former  are  believed 
to  have  been  a  Sabine  tribe  ;  the  latter  some  have  supposed  to  have 
been  of  Etrascan  origin,  but  modern  opinion  is  rather  disposed  to  consider 
them  as  a  Latin  tribe. 
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emporium  of  Latium.  Perhaps  also,  the  malaria  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  may  have  driven  the  country  population  from  their 
Bcattered  dwellings  on  the  plains,  and  thus  led  them  to  con- 
gregate in  the  healthier  air  of  the  neighbouring  hiUs. 

The  •  Eamnes'  may,  therefore,  have  come  into  close  mutual 
contact  and  intercourse  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  and  the  advantageous  position  of  the  infant  com- 
munity gradually  developed  amongst  its  members  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  commerce.  The  solitary  tiller  of  the  ground 
was  transformed  into  an  inhabitant  of  Kome  ;  a  poor  and 
independent  peasant  race,  leading  an  isolated  country  life, 
entered  upon  their  new  career  as  citizens,  and  that  '  of_no 
mean  city ; '  they  became  members  of  a  commonwealth  in 
which  individual  life  was  always  merged  in  public,  where 
he  who  would  be  greater  than  his  fellows  was  reckoned  a  bad 
citizen,  and  which  attained  (though  at  the  cost  of  much  that 
is  best  and  most  beautiful  in  humanity)  such  an  intensity  of 
national  feeling,  and  such  power  of  national  life,  as  placed  one 
by  one  beneath  its  feet,  and  retained  under  its  sway,  every 
other  nation  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ORIGINAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  ROME. 

The  family  at  Rome — Authority  of  the  father — The  clients  of  the  house — The  name 
otpatres  ot  patricii — Authority  and  fimctions  of  the  king — Original  character 
and  oflftce  of  the  senate— Equality,  rights,  and  duties  of  the  citizens—The 
popular  assembly—  Growth  of  the  plebs — Plebeians  admitted  to  serve  in  the 
army. 

'  Civis  Somanvs  sum.' 

The  family  The  leading  idea  which  pervaded  early  Roman  society  was 
that  of  the  supreme  and  uncontrolled  authority  of  the  father  in 
his  family  and  household.  The  law  granted  no  rights  to  the 
slave  ;  but  it  went  still  further,  and  refused  them  equally  to 
wife   and   child.     A  s^   might  have  reached  man's  estate, 
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might  himself  have  become  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  be,  to 
all  appearance,  master  in  his  own  circle  ;  but  he  enjoyed  uo 
real  independence.  He  still  belonged  to  his  father  as  truly  as 
his  meanest  slave,  and  all  he  might  acquire  or  receive  was  at 
the  disposal  of  his  parent.  The  head  of  a  family  was  at  liberty 
even  to  sell  his  own  children  ;  and  whilst  able  to  emancipate 
his  slave,  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  confer  liberty  on  the 
members  of  his  family.  If  he  had  sold  his  son,  and  the  pur- 
chaser should  afterwards  set  him  free,  he  only  became  by  that 
act  the  property  once  more  of  his  father.  The  father  held  in 
his  hands  supreme  judicial  authority  over  each  member  of  his 
household  ;  life  and  death  even  were  in  his  power,  and  from 
his  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  Neither  old  age  nor  insanity 
weakened  his  claims  ;  death  alone  could  break  the  chaip. 
Marriage  freed  the  daughter  from  the  control  of  her  father, 
but  only  to  place  her  under  as  entire  a  subjection  to  her  hus- 
band ;  unmarried  women  and  widows  were  under  the  authority 
of  their  nearest  male  relatives. 

In  every  Roman  family  were  to  be  found  some  persons  The  Clients. 
who  lived  there  as  dependants  or  as  guests  ;  many  of  them 
were  emancipated  slaves.  Though  not  legally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  master  of  the  house,  they  were  under  a  sort  of 
moral  compulsion  to  yield  him  the  same  honour  and  obedience 
which  he  received  from  the  members  of  his  household  ;  he,  on 
his  side,  afforded  them  aid  and  protection,  as  need  might  be. 
Those  who  stood  in  this  relation  to  each  other  were  termed 
respectively  '  patrons '  and  *  clients.'' 

The  ancient  Roman  families  thus  possessed  a  most  distinct 
existence  as  such,  which  was  maintained  and  preserved,  the 
familv  name  passing  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Their  members  might  intermarry,  and  the  children  of  such 
marriages  were  by  birth  Roman  citizens.  These  citizens  called 
themselves  'fathers'  (patres),  or  'children  of  a  father'  (g^- 
tricii),  as  being  alone  entitled  to  those  names.  In  the  popular 
assemblies,  every  citizen  held  equal  rank,  so  that  the  son,  who, 
in  the  domestic  circle,  might  be  said  to  have  no  recognised  in- 
dependent existence,  took  his  place  there  by  his  father's  side, 
claiming  and  possessing  all  political  rights  and  duties  equally 
with  him. 
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The  King.  The  Unity,   discipline,    and  subjection  which  characterized 

the  family  prevailed  also  in  the  commonwealth.  The  power 
given  to  the  king  was  absolute  ;  he  was  the  supreme  judge, 
the  consulter  of  the  gods,  and  the  commander  of  the  army.  He 
might,  it  is  true,  delegate  his  authority  and  regal  functions, 
but  the  extent  and  duration  of  this  delegated  power  depended 
solely  on  his  will.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  all  this  of  the 
idea  of  a  '  divine  right,'  or  of  hereditary  succession.  The  king 
had  been  originally  elected  to  his  high  office  by  fellow-citizens, 
his  equak  in  every  respect.  He  had  the  right  to  bequeath  the 
crown,  but  no  Roman  was  disqualified  to  wear  it.  He  could 
make  no  change  in  the  laws,  but  only  administer  and  enforce 
them.  If  he  went  beyond  this,  his  actions  were  reaUy  nuU 
and  void  ;  and  if  he  became  regardless  of  his  duty  to  the 
people,  whose  representative  he  was,  they  might  soon  renounce 
allegiance  to  a  tyrant.  Though  never  invested  with  the  myste- 
rious attributes  of  oriental  royalty,  or  regarded  as  a  being 
of  different  flesh  and  blood  from  other  men,  the  king  of  Rome 
represented  the  unity  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  To 
him  belonged  the  chariot  of  state,  the  ivory  sceptre  with  the 
eagle,  the  countenance  painted  red,  the  gilt  crown  of  oak  as- 
signed to  Jupiter  himself  Wherever  he  went  in  an  official 
capacity,  he  was  preceded  by  the  twenty-four  lictors,  with  their 
axes  and  rods. 

The  Senate.  rpj^g  senate  of  Rome  was  originally  considered  as  consisting 
of  the  king's  friends  assembled  for  council,  but  the  office,  once 
conferred,  was  for  life.  The  king,  indeed,  was  perfectly  well 
able  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  even  when  he  did 
seek  adAnce  was  not  legally  obliged  to  follow  it.  But  it  was  a 
Roman  maxim  that  neither  the  father  in  his  family,  nor  the 
king  in  State  affairs,  ought  to  act  in  weighty  matters  without 
the  advice  of  other  men.  The  senate  could  not  assemble  with- 
out the  king's  express  command,  nor  could  its  members  venture 
an  opinion  una.sked.  Still,  it  could  not  but  possess  some  degree 
of  influence,  and  it  gradually  became  more  and  more  of  a  re- 
presentative  body. 
The  Citizens.  Nothing  could  be  more  strongly  marked  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitution than  the  sharp  distinction  between  citizens  and  non- 
citizens,  unless  it  were  the  perfect  equality  prevailing  amongst 
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the  citizens  themselves.  The  only  distinctiona  recognised  were 
offcial  ones,  and  so  far  was  this  carried,  that  he  who  as  a  son 
was  his  father's  property,  might  in  another  capacity  be  his 
father's  ruler  and  judge.  Some  families  might  be  more  illus- 
trious than  others ;  there  might  be  a  distinction  between  old 
and  new  burghers  ;  some  bodies  of  men  might  be  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  others  {e.g..,  the  cavalry  than  the  infantry),  but 
there  was  no  '  rank,'  no  '  aristocracy'  in  Rome.  Councillors 
and  other  officials  might  be  distinguished  by  their  dress  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  adults  from  boys  ;  but  apart  from 
these  distinctions,  every  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  illustrious  or 
obscure,  was  permitted  to  appear  in  no  other  garb  than  the 
universal  '  toga,'  made  of  white  woollen  cloth.  It  was  not 
considered  necessary  in  Greece  or  other  countries  that  a  man 
on  becoming  a  citizen  of  any  place  should  forfeit  his  rights  of 
citizenship  in  the  place  from  which  he  came  ;  but  such  laxity 
could  not  be  tolerated  at  Rome  :  if  the  new-comer  did  not  wish 
to  surrender  his  former  rights,  he  must  be  content  to  enter  the 
community  as  a  *  client,'  and  place  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  '  patron.' 

Every  Roman  citizen  had  his  duties  and  his  rights.  He 
alone  must  serve  in  the  army  ;  and  there  were  other  duties  im- 
posed upon  him,  as  the  taking  part  in  public  buildings,  and  in 
the  management  of  the  king's  lands.  For  none  of  these  public 
services  did  he  receive  any  payment  from  the  State.  He  had 
his  rights  as  well  as  his  duties.  It  was  customary  for  the  The  popular 
king,  on  especial  occasions,  to  call  together  an  assembly  consist-  ^^™  ^' 
ing  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  ;  for  instance,  when  any  change 
in  the  law  was  to  be  proposed,  or  an  aggressive  war  undertaken 
against  any  foreign  nation.  The  powers  of  these  assemhb'ea 
were  of  a  most  limited  kind ;  they  only  answered  the  ques- 
tions the  king  might  please  to  address  to  them,  and  never 
spoke  but  by  his  desire  ;  and  yet  they  had  their  influence, 
they  were  in  reality  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution,  which 
in  fact  recognised  the  people  as  the  true  and  ultimate  source  of 
power,  bound,  indeed,  by  their  own  act  to  the  king,  who  was 
no  less  obliged  to  behave  in  a  just  and  constitutional  manner 
to  his  subjects.  Sallust  remarks  that  the  power  of  the  king 
was  unlimited,  and  at  the  same  time  limited  by  the  laws  ;  un- 
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limited,  because  his  commands,  just  or  unjust,  must  be  obeyed 
unconditionally  when  given  ;  but  limited,  because  any  illegal 
command  possessed  no  intrinsic  value,  and  no  lasting  existence. 

It  is  curious  that  mercy,  which  we  know  as  a  special  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  was  at  Rome  the  prerogative  of  the 
people, — a  right  of  appeal  to  the  popular  assembly  being  allowed 
to  a  citizen  in  mitigation  of  the  king's  sentence.  It  rested  with 
the  king,  however,  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the  privilege.  This 
assembly  consisted,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  Avhole  body  of  the 
citizens,  the  members  of  the  three  associated  tribes,  the  Ramnes, 
Titles,  and  Luceres.  They  voted  in  divisions,  known  as  '  curiae.' 
There  were  ten  curiae  in  each  tribe,  and  each  tribe  is  said  to 
have  contained  originally  one  thousand  families.  But  their 
powers  were  of  the  most  limited  kind,  nor  were  their  decisions 
binding  on  the  king. 

The  word  people,  as  used  at  this  early  period,  is  somewhat 
calculated  to  mislead.  To  guard  against  any  misconception, 
therefore,  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  by  the 
Roman  <  people'  (populus)  at  this  time,  we  always  understand, 
inclusively  and  exclusively,  the  citizens,  or,  in  other  words, 
patricians,  i.e.,  the  families  who  originally  founded  and  com- 
posed the  State.  But  during  the  era  of  the  kings,  another^ 
population  grew  up  around  these  citizens.  Freedmen  and 
guests  were  entitled  to  protection  from  the  *  patrons '  whose 
'  clients'  they  became,  from  whom  they  received  grants  of 
laud,  and  were  in  their  turn  obliged  to  yield  them  obedience ; 
if  the  patron  were  in  foreign  captivity,  his  clients  must  ransom 
him,  and  they  had  to  furnish  money  for  the  dowry  of  his 
daughters.  As  the  importance  of  Rome  increased,  and  her 
trade  developed,  many  foreigners  found  their  way  to  the  rising 
city,  and  were  allowed  to  settle  there  and  possess  property  ; 
some  lived  under  special  treaty  or  agreement,  others  as  clients. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  Rome,  none  of  these  outsiders  were  al- 
lowed to  take  any  share  of  the  public  burdens,  or  to  serve  in 
the  army.  It  will  be  self-evident  that  the  effect  must  have  been 
greatly  to  alter  the  numerical  proportion  between  the  citizens 
and  the  exempted  classes.  Indeed,  the  latter  grew  very  rapidly 
in  numbers,  and  in  consequent  importance  and  comparative 
freedom  of  position.     As  the  central  authority  became  more 
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consolidated,  they  grew  less  abjectly  dependent  ;  and  the  term  ijhe  Piebs. 

'  clients'  gradually  passed  into  the  name  'plebs.'    It  is  probable, 

too,  that  many  of  these  men  attached  themselves  personally  to 

the  king  as  patron,  thus  gaining  a  sort  of  independence  ;  whilst 

the  sovereign  would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  grow  up  around 

him  a  body  of  men  bound  to  him  by  so  direct  a  tie,  and  ready, 

possibly,  to  take  his  part  against  the  patricians  in  case  of  need. 

The  first  attempt  to  span  the  gulf  between  patrician  and  Plebeians 
plebeian  originated,  not  in  any  attempt  of  the  latter  to  gain  serve  in  the 
patrician  rights,  but  in  ijie  desire  of  the  former  (or  more  pro-  ^^^y- 
bably,  perhaps,  it  was  the  idea  of  one  of  the  kings)  to  impose 
patrician  duties  upon  the  hitherto  exempted  classes.     By  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  which  tradition  has  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  king  Servius  Tullius,  military  service  was  made 
binding  on  every  holder  of  land  in  Rome  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty.     Women,  children,  and  old  men  were  bound 
to  provide  for  the  stabling  and  food  of  the  horses  ;  and  those 
who  were  not  themselves  qualified  to  serve  in  the  army  were 
compelled  to  provide  labourers,  and  also  to  supply  a  body  of 
men  to  form  a  sort  of  reserve,  who  accompanied  the  army  un- 
armed, and,  when  vacancies  occurred,  had  to  assume  the  armour 
of  the  sick  and  the  dead,  and  fill  up  their  places  in  the  ranks. 

The  army  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  elder  and  the 
younger  :  the  latter,  including  those  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen  and  forty-six,  were  to  go  out  to  war,  the  former  to  garrison 
the  city.  The  Roman  legion  was  composed  of  three  thousand 
men,  and  the  army  in  its  normal  state  consisted  of  four  legions, 
two  of  which  served  abroad  and  two  at  home.  The  cavalry 
amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  men. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  change  occurred  in  the  military 
organization,  we  also  find  a  kind  of  Domesday-book  compiled, 
registering  all  landed  property,  and  everything  connected  with  it. 

The  relative  proportion  of  patricians  and  plebeians  serving 
in  the  army  cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards removing  the  hitherto  impassable  barrier  between  the 
two  classes.  When  the  ranks  were  open  to  all,  and  every 
soldier  stood  a  like  chance  of  promotion,  honour  and  distinc- 
tion were  open  to  the  plebeian  soldier  as  well  as  to  the  haughty 
patrician  by  whose  side  he  fought. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

FALL  OF  ALBA— HEADSHIP  OF  ROME  IN  LATIUM. 

Blankness  of  the  early  annals  of  Rome— Fall  of  Alba — Headship  of  Rome  in 
Latium— the  Latin  Confederacy— Growth  of  the  city. 

*  Why  sJwuId  the  oak  prove  logically  that  it  ought  to  grow,  and  will 
grow  ?  Plant  it,  try  it.  What  gifts  of  diligent,  judicious  assimilation 
and  secretion  it  has,  of  progress  and  resistance,  of  fokce  to  grow,  will 
then  declare  themselves.' — Cakltle. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  if  it  were  possible,  to  enter  into  any 
Retails  of  the  early  wars  of  Rome,  No  historian  has  pre- 
served them  for  us  ;  no  poet  has  made  them  the  subject  of  his 
verse.  Rome  was  not  Greece  ;  she  possessed  no  Homer.  Her 
Iliad  was  written  in  facts  upon  the  world's  broad  page.  But 
as  the  infant  Hercules  strangled  the  serpent  in  his  cradle,  so  did 
this  Hercules  amongst  the  nations  exhibit,  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  national  existence,  a  power  of  conquest,  and  a  resistlesa  tena- 
city of  grasp,  which  foreshadowed  the  future  empire  of  the  world. 

The  Roman  territory  extended,  in  the  first  instance,  only 3 
few  miles  around  the  city.  Its  earliest  considerable  enlarge- 
Fail  of  Alba,  ment  was  by  the  fall  of  Alba,  of  which  fact  history  has  left  us 
no  account,  whilst  tradition  relates  the  legend  of  the  three 
brothers,  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  The  conquest,  however, 
led  to  very  important  results,  for  Rome  naturally  assumed  the 
central  and  superior  position  hitherto  held  by  Alba  amongst  the 
Latin  tribes.  Treaties  of  eternal  peace  and  friendship,  and  of 
mutual  aid,  were  ratified  between  Rome  and  the  people  of 
Latium.  Amongst  other  things  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
pri'volege  belonging  to  the  citizen  of  any  town,  of  exemption 
from  slavery  whilst  remaining  in  that  town,  was  extended  to 
the,  whole  country,  so  that  no  man  who  had  once  been  a  free 
citizen  in  any  part  of  the  new  confederacy  could  lose  that  free- 
dom within  its  territories.  Rome  and  Latium  were  alternately 
to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  for  the  allied  armies,  and  the 
spoils  of  war  were  to  be  divided  with  strict  impartiality. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  apparently  studied  equality,  it 
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•would  seem  that  Rome  exercised  actual  supremacy,  and  appeared  | 
to  foreign  nations  as  the  chief  and  head  of  the  Latin  nrmfprlpra-  I 
tion.  A  treaty  of  friendship  made  with  the  city  of  Carthage 
about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (b.c.  510).  stipu- 
lates that  the  latter  people  should  erect  no  fortresses  on  Latin 
ground — should  in  nowise  injure  those  Latin  cities  that 
acknowledged  the  Roman  supremacy,  viz.,  the  seaport  towns, 
Laurentum,  Ardea,  Antium,  Circeii.  Tarracina.  In  case,  how- 
ever, that  any  Latin  city  renounced  allegiance  to  Rome,  the 
Phoenician  traders  were  at  liberty  to  attack  it,  but  only  on 
condition  that  they  should  not  spend  a  night  on  Latin  soil, 
and  should  deliver  up  the  city,  if  taken,  to  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  We  certainly  see  here  an  undoubted  supremacy 
actually  existing  and  practically  admitted,  but  the  f^tep.s'by 
which  it  was  attained  were  not  recorded.  The  early  dawn  of 
Roman  glory  is  shrouded  in  deep  obscurity. 

Whilst  Rome  was  acquiring  this  commanding  position  abroad, 
the  city  itself  was  much  enlarged  and  strengthened.  Any 
Latin  man  might  settle  where  he  pleased  in  Latium,  and  this 
tended  greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  metropolis,  which  offered 
all  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  a  city,  and  was  rapidly 
acquiring  a  flourishing  trade,  and  extending  itself  in  all  directions, 
until  it  embraced  the  seven  hills  with  which  its  name  has  for  so 
many  centuries  been  inseparably  linked.  Thesewerethe  Esquiline, 
the  Viminal,  the  Quirinal,  the  Palatine — the  seat  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants, — the  Capitoline,  the  Aventine,  and  the  Ccelian. 

Places  for  popular  assembly  were  appointed.  A  platform 
arose  for  public  speaking,  the  Forum  for  a  public  market.  Be- 
neath the  Palatine  was  the  king's  dwelling  ;  south  of  the 
Forum  the  temple  of  the  '  Penates,'  which  is  still  standing,  and 
forms  the  entrance  to  a  church.^  Shops  of  all  kinds  were 
arranged  along  both  sides  of  the  Forum.  By  the  river  was  the 
cattle-market.  In  the  valley  between  the  Aventine  and  the 
Palatine  a  space  was  appointed  for  races,  which  became  the 
circus.  Temples  were  consecrated  everywhere,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  was  the  sanctuary  of  Diovis  Fater? 
the  presiding  and  protecting  deity  of  Rome. 

1  Santi  Cosma  e  Damiano.  The  temple  is  generally  known  as  that  of 
'Eemus,  *  Jupiter. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

LAW  AND  KELIGIOK 

*  Im  Innern  ist  ein  Universum  auch, 
Daher  der  Volker  Idblicher  Gebrauch, 
iJass  jeglicker  das  Beste  was  er  kennt, 
Er  Gott,  ja  seinen  Gott  henennt, 
llim  Himmel,  und  Erden  ubergieht, 
Ihnfurchtet  und  wo  moglich  liebt.' — Goethe. 

"We  have  already  seen  v/^hat  were  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  early  Eoman  constitution  and  goTernment.  Let  us  try  if 
it  is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the  life  that  was  lived  under 
these  conditions,  in  its  manifold  forms  and  developments.  The 
history  of  those  first  centuries  is  indeed  a  blank,  and  tradition 
has  only  preserved  contused  names  and  unhistorical  legends  ; 
dry  bones  past  aU  hope  of  quickening  into  a  new  life.  Indeed, 
the  light  of  authentic  history  illuminates  the  story  of  Italian 
life  at  an  epoch  so  much  later  than  in  other  nations,  that  where 
its  rays  first  fall  the  scenes  presented  to  our  view  bear  a  com- 
paratively modern  aspect.  Religion  is  not  allegorized  ;  juris- 
prudence is  already  comparatively  free  from  the  crude  or 
symbolic  usages  common  to  an  earlier  age — such,  e.g.,  as  the 
institution  of  the  *  avenger  of  blood.' 
Roman  law.  In  the  Roman  code,  every  offence  that  could  be  considered 
as  injurious  to  the  commonwealth,  as  directed  against  the 
majesty  of  the  State,  or  in  any  way  affecting  the  citizen  as  a 
citizen,  was  considered  as  a  capital  crime.  Traitors,  murderers. 
aU  who  in  any  way  violated  the  public  peace,  incendiaries,  false 
-^yitnesses,. those  who  injured  the  harvest  by  sorcery,  were  brought 
before  the  king's  tribunal  to  receive  their  sentence.  Torture 
to  extort  confession  was  not  admissible,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  slaves  ;  but  death  in  various  forms  was  the  penalty  of  such 
crimes.  The  false  witness  was  hurled  from  a  rock  ;  he  who 
robbed  the  harvest-field  was  hanged  :  the  incendiary  was 
burnt.  No  prerogative  of  mercv  was  reserved  to  the  king,  but 
he  could,  if  he  pleased,  grant  the  criminal  the  privilege  of 
appealing  to  the  popular  assembly  for  a  mitigation  of  his  sen- 
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tence.  There  existed  also  certain  regulations  which  afforded 
some  chance  hopes  to  the  culprit.  He  who  prostrated  himself 
before  the  priest  of  Jupiter  could  not  on  that  day  be  beaten  with 
rods  ;  he  who  entered  the  priest's  house  in  irons  must  be  released 
from  his  bonds  ;  and  the  man  imder  sentence  of  death  who 
might  meet  any  of  the  vestal  virgins  on  his  way  to  execution, 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Offences  of  a  private  and  personal  nature  were  more  leniently  ^ 

dealt  with.  The  injured  man  must  himself  bring  his  cause 
before  the  king,  who  must  proceed  either  to  investigate  the 
matter  himself,  or  appoint  a  representative  to  do  it.  If  a  thief 
were  unable  to  make  suitable  restitution,  he  became  the  property 
of  the  accuser.  In  cases  of  bodily  injury,  compensation  must 
be  accepted,  unless  the  injury  extended  to  mutilation,  when  the 
injured  person  might  claim  '  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth.' 

But  perhaps  the  harsh  features  of  Roman  law  nowhere  pre-  The  laws  of 
sented  so  stern  an  aspect  as  in  its  dealings  with  the  debtor.  '^^^*' 
Where  the  debt  was  clearly  proved,  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate 
man,  unless  some  friendly  hand  interposed,  advanced  with 
measured  but  relentless  step.  He  might  be  seized  by  a 
creditor  anywhere,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal.  If  a 
third  party  appeared  on  his  behalf,  the  proceedings  were 
stayed  ;  but,  in  that  case,  he  assumed  the  responsibility.  If 
satisfaction  were  not  made,  and  no  friend  were  forthcoming, 
the  king  assigned  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  who  carried  him 
off  as  if  he  were  a  slave.  Sixty  days  were  now  suffered  to 
elapse,  during  which  period  the  unhappy  man  was  thrice 
exposed  in  the  market-place,  whilst  public  inquiry  was  made  if 
there  were  any  one  who  would  compassionate  his  miserable 
condition.  If  this  failed,  the  creditors  possessed  the  right  of 
killing  him  if  they  pleased,  and  of  dividing  his  body  amongst 
them  ;  or  they  might  sell  him  into  foreign  slavery ;  or,  if  they 
preferred,  retain  him  in  the  place  of  a  slave  at  home, — for  a 
slave  he  could  not  altogether  be  whilst  a  member  of  a  Latin 
community. 

Thus  did  Roman  law  protect  the  property  of  the  citizens, 
extending  the  same  care  to  the  property  of  widows,  minors. 
and  insane  persons.  Citizens  and  their  clients  were  shielded 
from  all  injury ;  but  the  foreign  settler,  who  had  not  attached 
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himself  to  a  ])atron,  was  as  defenceless  as  a  slave,  and  might 
be  robbed  and  injured  at  pleasure  ;  unless,  indeed,  some 
especial  treaty  afforded  him  a  measure  of  right,  as  with  the 
Latins  and  the  Carthaginians. 

One  almost  feels  disj^osed  to  personify  Roman  'law,'  and  to 
think  of  it  as  of  some  stern  despot  of  unyielding  severity,  but 
free  from  all  capricious  cruelty.  Certain  and  terrible  was  the 
doom  of  the  criminal,  but  there  were  none  of  the  hideous 
accessories  that  enhanced  the  horrors  of  death  amongst  other 
nations  ;  and  which  have  disfigured  the  annals  of  European 
and  of  English  history  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In 
the  voluntary  submission  of  a  free  people  to  such  a  law,  and  in 
the  strict  obedience  yielded  to  its  stern  behests,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  greatness  and  power  ;  but  the  total  and 
stern  exclusion  of  the  helpless  from  all  the  protection  it 
afforded,  and  the  arrogance  engendered  by  the  exclusiveness  of 
Roman  citizenship,  fostered  the  haughtiness  which  delighted  in 
the  prostration  of  the  world  at  the  feet  of  Rome,  but  formed 
no  slight  part  of  the  causes  that  brought  on  at  length  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Imperial  city. 

RELIGION. 

By  the  side  of  the  poetic  mythology  of  Greece,  that  of 
Rome  appears  characteristically  prosaic,  and  equally  devoid 
of  interest  and  of  beauty.  No  luxuriant  imagery,  no  fanci- 
ful myth,  adorned  the  objects  of  Roman  worship,  whilst  a 
whole  world  of  art  and  poetry  grew  up  around  the  gods  of 
Greek        Greece.     Every  thought  of  the  Greek  mind  was  a  seed  cast 

rcli^ioQ 

into  a  fruitful  soil ;  the  ideas  which  formed  the  root  of  their 
religion  lived  and  grew,  expanded  into  luxuriant  blossom,  and 
yielded  a  rich  harvest  for  all  generations — delighting  the  eye 
with  forms  and  groups  unrivalled  in  blended  majesty  and 
grace,  or  the  mind  with  the  marvels  of  the  epic  poem  and  the 
drama.  As  it  was  intense  humanity  that  forrned  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  everything  Grecian,  their  gods  also  soon 
assumed,  to  their  vivid  imaginations,  the  forms  and  attributes 
of  men.  The  Immortals  entered  into  the  earthly  relations  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child ;  they  ate,  and  drank 
nectar,  enjoyed  their  banquets,  laughed  with  unextinguishable 
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laughter,  were  moved  by  the  passions  of  grief,  rage,  jealousy, 
love,  and  scorn.  They  visited  the  habitations  of  mankind  ; 
and  many  a  myth  told  how  Zeus  and  the  other  dwellers  on 
Olympus  could  love  and  wed  the  children  of  men. 

Compared  with  all  this,  how  bare  in  its  simplicity,  how  contrasted 
uninteresting,  appears  the  Roman  worship  !  Yet,  most  likely,  Roma^" 
it  was  in  reality  more  influential,  and  of  deeper  power  ;  for  the 
Greek,  in  contemplating  his  gods,  in  singing  their  deeds,  in 
moulding  their  forms,  did  in  fact  lose  his  religious  sense.  He 
delighted  in  the  beauty  he  had  created,  but  after  fashioning  his 
gods  he  had  but  little  belief  in  them,  and  art  and  poetry  became 
the  substitute  for  the  religion  they  had  at  first  adorned.  The 
Greek  looked  up  in  prayer  ;  the  Roman  covered  his  head.  His 
mythology  and  his  religion  were  an  absolute  contrast  to  the 
Grecian.  The  Roman  connected  every  act  of  life  with  some 
higher  spiritual  being,  who  represented  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
His  gods  possessed  no  history,  were  celebrated  by  no  poet, 
and  had  no  single  attribute  in  common  with  the  Olympus  of 
Greece.  The  Greek  laid  hold  on  some  celestial  idea,  clothed 
it  in  human  form,  and  adorned  it  with  every  human  charm  ; 
the  Roman  imagination  could  only  people  the  upper  regions 
with  a  kind  of  duplicate  of  earth,  and  fill  them  with  the  forms 
and  ideas  of  Roman  life.  The  most  ancient  and  venerated 
Roman  deities  were  connected  with  the  simplest  and^om" 
monest  ideas  possible — e.g..  Seed  (Saetuimus)  ;  Bloom  (Flora)  ; 
Bouadsirj  (Termiiius) ;  ILonestj  (Fides) ;  Concovd  (Concordia), 
etc.  ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  the  double-headed  Janus,  the  spirit 
of  opening,  or  entering  upon  anything.  Deep  was  the  venera- 
tion of  the  Roman  for  the  gods  of  the  woods  (Sylvani),  but 
deepest  of  all  was  his  reverence  for  the  Lares,  or  household 
gods,  who  received  a  portion  of  every  meal,  and  before  whom 
the  head  of  the  household  offered  his  devotions  on  his  return 
home,  down  to  the  days  of  Cato  the  elder. 

The  gods  of  Rome  were  classified  and  systematized  in  the 
niost  orderly  Roman  manner.  No  mysterious  awe  filled  the 
minds  of  their  worshippers.  The  aim  of  their  theology  was  to 
be  clear,  defined — a  scheme  intelligible  to  all.  They  believed 
that  other  nations  had  their  gods  as  well  as  they,  and  were 
ready,  in  a  truly  Roman  fashion,  to  confer  the  privilege  of 
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citizenship  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  their  worshippers.  They 
feared  to  pronounce  aloud  the  name  of  their  own  presiding  deity. 
lest  an  enemy  should  hear  it,  and,  by  invoking  him,  entice  him 
to  cross  the  boundary -line,  and  forsake  his  worshippers. 

The  spirit  presiding  over  any  action  was  only  conceived  of  in 
relation  to  it.  and  lasted  no  longer  than  the  action  he  patro- 
nized ;  and  the  guardian  spirit  attending  on  each  man  lived 
and  died  with  his  charge. 

Hercules  was  a  deity  held  in  high  esteem.  He  was  the  god 
of  property,  and  of  the  increase  of  property  ;  and  altars  arose 
to  him  in  town  and  country  alike.  Two  other  deities,  whose 
widely-spread  and  deeply-rooted  worship  was  more  characteristic 
of  a  thriving  and  a  very  practical  than  of  an  aesthetic  and  poetic 
race,  were  the  goddess  of  chance  and  fortune  (Fors,  Fortuna) 
and  the  god  of  trade  (Mercurius).  It  is  impossible  to  forbear 
remarking  how  our  own  national  character  bears  the  impress 
of  our  Roman  conquerors,  and  not  the  Grecian  characteristics, 
in  the  leading  features  of  its  development. 
Roman  To  tum  from  what  may  be  called  the  speculative  side  of  the 

worship.  pg^jgiQn  Qf  ancient  Rome,  let  us  glance  at  the  modes  and  forms 
of  its  worship.  There  were  three  gods  especially  reverenced  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth, — the  '  Father  Jovis '  of 
the  '  Ramnes,'  the  Samnite  god  Mars,  and  the  god  Quirmus, 
who  derived  his  name  from  the  quirites,  or  handlers  of  the 
spear.  To  each  of  these  divinities  some  especial  locality  was 
dedicated  :  to  Jove,  the  Capitol ;  to  Mars,  the  plain  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  river  ;  to  Quirinus,  the  hill  which  bears 
his  name.  Somewhat  later,  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Vesta, 
symbolic  of  the  sacredness  of  home,  was  established ;  the  fire 
on  her  altar  was  tended,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  six  vestal 
virgins,  and  never  suffered  to  go  out.  No  worship  was  more 
deeply  rooted  than  this,  and  it  was  the  last  to  yield  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity. 

There  was  no  priestly  caste,  no  hierarchical  dominion  in 
Rome  ;  but  various  bodies  of  men  existed  who  were  devoted  to 
the  service  of  some  particular  deity.  Such  were  the  '  Brethren 
of  the  Field,'  or  the  '  Arval  Brothers '  ( Fratres  Arvales),  who, 
in  the  month  of  May,  invoked  the  '  creative  goddess '  for  a 
prosperous  season,  and  the  '  Leapers     (Salii),  who  performed 
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a  soTfc  of  religious  -war-dauce,   accorapauied  by  singing,  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  honour  of  the  god  Mars. 

No  priest  in  Rome  assumed  any  of  the  attributes  of  divinity, 
or  churned  to  hokl  any  place  as  mediator  between  the  worshipper 
and  his  god.  Every  individual  could  himself  address  the  being 
whose  aid  he  souglit,  and  there  were  men  held  in  high  esteem 
as  being  able  to  interpret  the  answers  vouchsafed  by  heaven 
to  the  suppliant ;  for  this  purpose  the  '  Augurs '  consulted  the  Au?urs  and 
flight  of  birds,  which  they  framed  into  a  scientific  system.  The  ^°""''^«s- 
'  bridge-builders '  (Fontifices)  were  another  body  of  men,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  office  of  directing  the  building 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Tiber.  Amongst  these  men,  who  were 
presided  over  by  the  '  Pontifex  Maximus,'  may  be  traced  the 
first  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  science.  They  understood 
weights  and  numerals,  calculated  the  calendar,  and  exercised 
a  general  oversight  of  the  Roman  worship  ;  they  were  con- 
sulted on  questions  of  law  relating  to  marriage-contracts,  wills, 
etc., — a  traditionary  acquaintance  with  matters  of  law  and  right 
being  preserved  amongst  and  ascribed  to  them.  Still  they  had 
no  actual  authority  or  legal  status,  and  ofiiered  no  advice  un- 
asked, to  king  or  people.  Strongly  as  the  Roman  mind  was 
influenced  in  those  early  days  by  piety  and  reverence,  no  political 
influence  whatever  was  accorded  to  the  ministers  of  religion, 
who  were  expected  to  yield  to  the  meanest  servant  of  the  State 
an  obedience  as  implicit  as  that  which  was  exacted  from  every 
citizen.  They  exerted,  however,  a  distinct  moral  influence  ; 
and  many  actions  not  prohibited  by  the  law  the  people  learnt 
to  reprobate,  believing  that  they  brought  down  the  curse  of 
heaven  on  him  who  was  guilty  of  them  ;  such  actions,  e.g.,  as 
the  sale  of  children  by  their  father,  or  the  failure  of  a  patron 
in  duty  to  his  client.  The  secular  arm  was  not  invoked,  no 
temporal  penalty  followed  the  act,  but  the  curse  was  neverthe- 
less felt  and  feared  as  a  reality. 

There  was  a  very  practical  and  concrete  character  about  the 
Roman  worship.  It  seemed  little  more  than  a  means  to  the 
end  of  attaining  earthly  good.  Magic,  mysteries,  oracles,  pro- 
phecy, never  took  deep  root  in  Italian  soil.  The  religious  festivals 
were  devoted  to  ordinary  feasting  and  merry-making,  though  free 
from  every  sort  of  excess,  which  the  self-restraint  characterizing 
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the  people  excluded.  Punctually  as  a  good  tradesman  pays 
his  debts,  did  the  devout  citizen  perform  each  required  act  of 
worship,  but  with  as  little  pleasure.  In  fact,  religion  thus 
became  a  weary  and  burdensome  system,  in  which  certain  ser- 
vices were  honestly  and  laboriously  performed  as  they  became 
due.  There  was  no  sacred  awe  or  mysterious  ioy  in  this  reli- 
gion ;  no  trembling  sense  of  invisible  and  ever-present  power  ; 
the  feelings  of  the  worshippers  resembled  those  with  which 
the  debtor  approached  the  creditor, — just,  but  stern,  able  and 
willing  to  exact  the  last  farthing.  It  is  self-evident  that  such 
a  system  of  religion  could  never  foster  art  ;  it  would  rather 
repress  it.  For  centuries  nn  imno-ft  of  any  kind  was  in  he 
found  within  a  Roman  temple  ;  no  poet  sang,  no  historian 
wrote,  no  philosopher  taught  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The 
religion  of  Greece,  as  we  have  seen,  developed  a  marvellous  and 
manifold  world  of  art  •  but  the  very  height  to  which  it  soared 
rendered  it  rather  the  glory  of  the  few  than  the  life  of  the 
many.  The  Roman  religion,  in  its  bare  simplicity  of  outline  and 
clearness  of  detail,  could  not  fail  to  be  intelligible  to  all,  and 
to  penetrate  and  influence  every  part  of  common  life. 


CHAPTER   V. 
AGEICULTURE  AND  TRADE. 


Dally  life  of  The  daily  life  of  the  people  who  framed  and  obeyed  these 
t'io^e."''"'  laws,  and  who  were  under  the  influence  of  this  religion,  waa 
simple  and  laborious.  Landed  property  was  carefully  preserved 
in  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged  ;  no  heiress  being  allowed  to 
marry  out  of  it,  whilst  any  one  who  recklessly  squandered  Jiia 
patrimony  was  liable  to  find  himself  put  under  restraint  as  an 
insane  person,  and  his  property  taken  charge  of  in  his  name. 
Agriculture  was  the  chief  business  of  the  Roman  people ;  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  fields  and  crops  was  unwearied,  but 
times  of  rest  were  appointed.  Every  eighth  day  the  market 
was  held  j  the  days  of  festivals  were  days  of  repose,  and  the 
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month  followipg  the  winter  seed-time  was  especially  dedicated 
to  rest.  3ervants  and  cattle  shared  the  benefit.  Spelt  was  the 
grain  chiefly  cultivated,  though  turnips  and  other  vegetables 
of  various  sorts  were  also  largely  sown.  The  vine  was  early 
introduced ;  the  vintages  being  the  boast  of  the  Italians  and 
the  envy  of  surrounding  nations.  The  olive  was  ajater  intro- 
duction, but  was  also  held  in  high  esteem. 

This  devotion  to  agricultural  pursuits  formed  an  important 
element  in  the  history  and  destiny  of  Borne,  for  what  she  con- 
quered by  the  sword,  the  plough  appropriated  and  preserved. 
The  man  who  tilled  the  soil  acquired  a  deep  interest  in  the 
fields  he  cultivated  ;  his  hold  was  therefore  tenacious,  and  this 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fact  that,  although  Rome  lost 
many  battles,  she  seldom  yielded  up  any  territory  at  the  close 
of  a  war.  The  more  wealthy  proprietors  of  land,  also,  what- 
ever their  position  might  be,  reckoned  it  their  highest  honour 
to  be  accounted  good  managers  of  their  estates.  They  lived 
in  the  country,  though  occasionally  residing  in  the  capital  for 
purposes  of  business,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  purer  air. 

Other  branches  of  industry  flourished,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent.  There  are  eight  which  are  reckoned  to  have  ex- 
isted from  time  immemorial :  flute-players,  goldsmiths,  copper- 
smiths, carpenters,  colorists,  potters,  tailors,  and  fullers. 

A  brisk  international  trade  was  carried  on  in  Italy.  The  Italian  inter 
Latins  came  annually  to  Rome  on  the  13th  of  August,  for  the  trade"'* 
Latin  festival.  Etruria  had  its  yearly  assembly.  These  gather- 
ings, originally  for  religious  festivals,  would  naturally  become 
occasions  for  international  commerce  ;  but  the  most  important 
international  gatherings  took  place  at  Soracte,  a  spot  where 
Latins,  Sabines,  and  Etruscans  might  easily  meet  together.  It 
was  a  high  and  solitary  mountain  standing  on  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  central  and  conspicuous.  Here  exchange  and  traffic 
were  carried  on,  and  quarrels  and  disputes  oftentimes  arose. 
Copper  was  early  adopted  as  the  universal  medium  of  currency. 

Many  towns  in  .Campania  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  carried  Foreign 
on  active  commerce  with  Greece  and  with  the  East ;  nor  was 
Rome,  though  distinctively  an  agricultural  rather  than  a  trad- 
ing community,  destitute  of  some  evidences  of  foreign  influences. 
The  models  of  many  buildings,  and  of  much  of  the  potteiy^  are 
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plainly  Grecian ;  vessels  of  alabaster  came  from  the  Eastj  amber 
from  the  North.  Every  article  of  luxury:  that  might  be  found 
was  of  Oriental  origin  ;  and  Italy  had  only  her  raw  productionB 
to  offer  in  exchange, — minerals,  wood  for  ship-building,  slaves, 
amber  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and,  in  c^se  of  scarcity,  the 
produce  of  her  carefully  cultivated  soil. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ITAXY  DURmG  THE  ERA  OF  THE  KINGS  AT  ROME. 

Inhabitants  of  Italy — The  Umbrians — Their  probable  history  and  slight  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  peninsula — The  Samnites — Their  want  of  centralizing 
energy — The  Etruscans— Their  origin,  language,  and  the  part  they  played— 
Their  distinctive  religion  r.ad  superstitious  rites— The  Grecian  colonies — Le- 
gends connected  with  the  coasts  of  Italy  by  the  early  Greeks— Influence  of  the 
colonies. 

We  have  now  traced  the  obscure  beginnings  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  of  the  seven  hills ;  we  have  seen  the  stem 
and  simple  outlines  of  its  constitution,  religion,  and  laws ;  we 
have  noticed  the  first  development  of  latent  power  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Alba,  and  the  first  fore- 
shadowing of  future  supremacy  in  the  headship  maintained  over 
Latium  by  her  new  metropolis.  Of  the  many  steps  by  which 
Rome  is  to  ascend  at  length  to  the  throne  of  the  world,  the 
first  has  been  taken.  One  little  rividet  has  been  absorbed  in 
that  still  narrow  stream,  which  is  destined,  as  the  ages  pass  on, 
to  expand  with  ever  increasing  power  in  a  widening  current, 
receiving  one  nation  after  another  as  tributaries  to  its  mighty 
waves.  But  before  we  watch  its  further  progress,  we  must  try 
if  we  can  form  some  idea  of  those  other  races  which  remain  as 
yet  distinct  and  powerful  nationalities  or  communities,  so  as  to 
gam,  if  possible,  a  kind  of  coup  d'oeil  of  Italy  during  the  era 
when  kings  governed  Rome. 

The  principal   races  by  whom  it  was   occupied  were  the 

Umbro-Sabine,    the  Samnite,    the  Etruscan  nations,  and  the 

Uwbrians.     Grecian  colonies^  in  southern  Italy.     Of  the  Umbrian  people  we 

know  perhaps  less  than  of  some  of  those  extinct  races  with 
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which  geology  has  made  us  acquainted.  It  has  been  said  that 
their  history  comes  to  us  *  like  the  sound  of  bells  from  a  city 
buried  deep  beneath  the  ocean.'  They  once  occupied  probably 
the  greater  part  of  northern  Italy,  including  the  district  after- 
wards inhabited  by  the  Etruscans,  Driven  by  the  latter  into 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Apennines,  they  gradually 
migrated  south,  coming  thus  into  collision  first  with  the  Latin 
and  afterwards  with  the  Samnite  races.  Here  they  preserved 
a  national  existence  ;  and  we  must  think  of  them  as  of  the 
Sabine  tribes,  with  whom  they  were  nearly  connected,  as  dwell- 
ing amongst  their  forests  and  hills  (solicitous  only  for  self-pre- 
servation and  defence),  descending  at  times  into  the  plains  of 
Latium,  without  ever  gaining  a  footing  there,  meeting  and 
trading  with  their  Latin  and  Etruscan  neighbours  on  Mount 
Soracte,  where  their  negotiations  not  unfrequently  ended  in 
quarrelling  and  strife.  They  touch  Italian  history  at  very  few 
points.  In  the  great  future  struggle  of  the  nations  of  the 
peninsula  against  Rome,  they  will  be  seen  to  take  little  part 
beyond  inactive  sympathy,  though  their  country  became  the 
battle-field  of  the  contending  forces,  and  was  appropriated  by 
Rome  with  very  little  difficulty  after  her  victory  over  more 
dangerous  foes. 

One  of  the  latter  arose  amongst  the  Samnite  people  (origi-  Samnito* 
nally,  perhaps,  a  branch  of  the  Sabine  racp),  who  indeed  proved 
themselves  no  unworthy,  although  unsuccessful,  antagonists  of 
the  conquering  race,  closing,  as  they  did,  a  gallant  struggle  of 
thirty-seven  years'  duration,  by  a  peace  imposing  no  disgraceful 
conditions.  Samnium  was  precluded  by  its  geographical  situa- 
tion from  commercial  greatness,  and  at  the  same  time  secured 
from  hostile  designs  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  Many  of 
its  towns  and  villages  attained  to  some  degree  of  political 
coherence  and  stability ;  but  they  remained  very  much  what 
Latium  would  have  become  without  Rome.  The  Samnjte 
lived  for  his  own  individual  interest,  dwelt  where  he  pleased. 
on  hill  or  plain, — took  part,  if  he  saw  good,  in  any  predatory 
excursions  or  raids  that  might  be  going  on,  and  failed  not  to 
claim  the  spoils  of  war  as  his  due.  The  Roman  lived  and 
acted  as  a  member  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  which  he  was 
a  citizen  ;  what  he  did  was  at  the  command  of  the  State  ;  he 
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took  his  place  in  the  legions  of  Rome,  and  fought  the  battles 
of  his  country ;  but  all  his  conquests  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  central  authority  at  home.  It  was  the  strength  imparted 
by  this  unity,  and  the  energy  resulting  from  such  concentration 
and  intensity  of  national  life,  that  sufficed  in  the  end  to  scatter 
the  less  concentrated  forces,  and  subdue  the  less  organized 
strength  of  the  Samnite  tribes.  Tlie  religion  both  of  the  Um- 
brians  and  Sabines  resembled  that  of  Rome  in  its  leading 
features,  though  apparently  differing  in  detail. 
EtniBcans.  North  of  the  Tiber  we  come  to  Etruria,  the  home  of  the 
Tvrrheni.  or  Etruscan  people.  Whilst  the  other  tribes  we  have 
been  considering  were  beyond  doubt  very  closely  connected 
with  the  Latins,  they  were  of  a  different  race.  Some  have 
sought  their  origin  beyond  the  Alps ;  others  have  asserted  that 
they  were  a  pirate  race  from  Lidya.  Probably  the  nation  was 
a  member  of  the  grea-^  Indo-European  family,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  old  Graeco- 
Italian  branch  of  it.  Their  appearance  was  clumsier ;  their 
figure  more  thick-set.  They  spoke  a  rougher  and  ruder  diale_£t. 
losing  the  respective  distinction  between  the  letters  o  and  u,  h 
and  p,  c  and  y,  d  and  t.  The  foUowing  sentence  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  :  '  Eulat  tanna  larezul  amevayr  lautn  vel^nasse 
stlaafunas  sleW^caru.^ 

But  whoever  they  were,  and  how,  whence,  and  when  they 
may  have  first  entered  Italy,  they  gained  a  firm  footing  on  its 
soil.  Driving  out  the  Umbrians,  and  any  other  tribes  they 
may  have  found  in  northern  Italy,  they  pccupied  their  place  ; 
and  traces  of  their  national  existence  remained  down  to  the 
time  of  the  emperors.  They  formed  the  advanced  guard  and 
bulwark  of  Italy  against  the  Celtic  hordes  to  the  north.  The 
inhabitants  of  southern  Etruxia  carried  on  trade  with  Rome, 
and  with  the  Grecian  colonies,  whilst  those  settled  in  the 
i^orth  made  great  progress  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and,  addict- 
ing themselves  to  piracv,  became  the  terror  of  Greek  traders. 
They  entered  into  alliance  with  the  rising  maritime  city  of 
Carthage,  and  together  maintained  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 
the  Etruscans  becoming  so  powerful  at  last  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  Carthaginian  people.  Busied  with  commerce  or 
piracy,  perhaps  with  both,  they  cared  less  for  warlike  pursuits  at 
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home  ;  and,  following  the  example  of  their  Phoenician  allies  in 
preference  to  that  of  their  Italian  neighbours,  were  content  to 
employ  mercenary  troops.  Burdened  with  the  defence  of  their 
northern  frontiers  against  the  Celts,  they  had  no  inclination  to 
provoke  hostilities  with  the  powerful  city  from  which  the  Tiber 
separated  them  to  the  south.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Greek 
colonists  led  to  an  earlier  development  amongst  them  of  some 
of  the  decorative  arts.  The  Latins  and  the  other  tribes 
inhabited  wooden  dwellings,  thatched  with  straw,  and  pre- 
ferred consecrating  localities  to  erecting  temples  to  their  deities. 
The  Etruscans  improved  upon  this  simple  style  of  house-build- 
ing, and  learnt  to  construct  both  temples  and  tombs.  Silver 
and  bronze  workmanship  of  Etruscan  origin  remains,  and  their 
terra-cotta  manufactures  are  well  known.  However,  in  this  pro- 
gress there  was  no  genius  or  true  art.  It  was  but  imitative  skill, 
a  graft,  not  an  organic  growth,  which  never  led  to  great  results. 

The  Etruscan  religion  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  superstition,  Etmscan 
mystic  in  its  nature  and  cruel  in  its  rites.  Their  chief  deities  ^eiio'iou. 
were  impersonations  of  evil,  and  were  to  be  propitiated  with 
human  sacrifices.  No  vision  of  Elysian  fields,  such  as  the 
Greek  dreamt  of,  no  idea  of  the  obscure  yet  peaceful  abodes  of 
the  departed  which  the  Latin  imagined,  floated  before  the 
Etruscan  mind.  Suffering  and  torment  were  their  ideal  of  a 
future  state.  An  awful  form,  like  an  old  man,  yet  half-bestial, 
yviih  wings  and  a  great  hammer,  carried  off  the  spirits  of  the 
(lead  into  a  region  where  cruel  stripes  and  venomous  serpents 
were  prepared  to  torment  them.  By  certain  mysterious  offerings 
it  was  possible  to  deliver  these  unfortunate  beings,  and  transport 
them  to  a  happier  scene.  At  an  early  period  they  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  some  of  the  poetic  imagery  of  their  Tartarus^ 
to  assist  their  own  less  vivid  imaginations. 

But  nothing  so  strongly  characterized  this  religion  as  its 
system  of  interpretation  of  signs  and  wonders.  Everything  had 
its  mysterious  signification  to  the  magicians,  who  assumed  the 
power  of  foretelling  even  the  minutest  details.  Numbers,  the 
flight  of  birds,  the  slaughtered  sacrifices,  had  a  meaning  and 
prophetic  value.  What  they  chiefly  depended  upon,  however, 
to  reveal  the  hidden  future,  was  lightning,  and  every  possible 
variety  in  this  swift  messenger  of  heaven  was  noted  and  built 
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up  iuto  a  system.  A  labourer  ploughing  one  day  (so  the  story 
ran),  found,  on  turning  up  the  clods,  a  strange  being,  a  child 
with  the  silver  locks  of  age,  called  Tages  ;  he  revealed  the 
meaning  and  the  mysteries  of  the  lightning,  and  disappeared 
for  ever,  leaving  his  revelation  behind  him  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Etruscan  people. 

The  reader  may  recollect  that  the  twin  races,  afterwards 
known  as  the  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  had  separated  during 
the  infancy  of  their  national  existence  ;  they  met  again  on 
Italian  soil,  unconscious  of  their  early  and  near  relationship. 
They  might  both  be  said  to  have  attained  to  the  vigour  of  early 
youth,  but  marks  of  family  likeness,  traces  of  their  common 
ancestress,  the  mother  of  so  many  nations  in  the  far-off  East, 
could  scarcely  be  found.  Starting  from  the  same  point,  Greece 
had  wonderfully  outstripped  the  sister  nation  in  national  pro^. 
gress  and  intellectual  development.  Italy,  rude,  strong,  but 
wholly  uncultured,  had  much  to  learn,  which  Greece  was  more 
able  and  ready  to  impart  than  Italy  to  receive  and  profit  by. 

Homer's  horizon  took  in  no  western  shore,  and  to  Hesiod 
Italy  was  only  a  group  o.^  islands.  To  the  early  Greeks  these 
regions  were  remote  and  obscure  enough  to  give  full  scope  and 
play  to  their  bright  and  ready  imaginations.  Isolated  mariners, 
driven,  perhaps,  by  stress  of  weather,  had  beheld  the  distant 
coast,  had  avoided  the  rocks  and  whirlpools  which  seemed  to 
threaten  their  destruction,  and  had  caught  sight  of  mountains 
breathing  forth  fire  and  smoke,  and  groups  of  islands  emitting 
flame.  It  was  in  these  distant  and  mysterious  regions  that  the 
Rcenea  of  TTly.<^^es'  voyages  were  found.  Here  were  islands 
where  jEoIus  chained  the  winds,  where  the  enchantress  Circe 
exercised  foul  sorceries,  the  Sirens  sang  their  fatal  song,  or 
Calypso  dwelt  with  her  attendant  nymphs.  At  Cumse  the 
Sibyl  prophesied, — she  to  whom  Apollo  promised  the  length  of 
days  she  asked,  forgetting  also  to  request  continuance  of  youth 
and  beauty.  Seven  hundred  dreary  years  were  gone  by,  and 
still  the  pale  and  haggard  Sibyl  remained  within  her  cave, 
writing  her  weird  prophesyings  on  the  forest  leaves,  which  be- 
came incomprehensible  when  those  leaves  were  scattered  by  the 
wind.  On  the  coast  was  the  dark  and  stagnant  Lake  Avemus, 
the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 
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In  the  dim  obscurity  of  those  dateless  periods  which  precede 
authentic  history,  adventurers  had  found  their  way  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  even  to  the  western  shores  of  Italy,  and  settled 
there  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Gradually  colonies  were 
formed  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  many  flourishing  Greek  Greek 
communities  arose,  embraced  in  the  name  of  Magna  Gieecia  and  their 
They  brought  with  them  many  civilizing  influences,  improve-  influeuccs. 
ments,  models,  instruction  of  all  kinds,  for  their  new  neigh- 
bours ;  but  beyond  all  else  in  value  was  the  wonderful  and 
priceless  gift  of  the  alphabet,  which  they  had  themselves  re- 
ceived from  the  East.  In  the  early  days  of  their  kings,  we 
find  that  the  Romans  had  learnt  to  write,  but  they  and  the 
other  Italian  tribes,  characteristically  enough,  corrupted  more 
or  less  the  alphabet  they  had  learnt.  Having  no  literature  to 
fix  and  crystallize  their  language,  it  received  but  rough  treatment 
at  their  hands.  Some  letters  were  dropt,  and  some  confused 
one  with  another,  so  that  the  Latins  never  attained  the  beauty, 
variety,  and  grace  of  the  Grecian  tongue. 

In  fact,  the  Muses  found  but  an  uncongenial  climate  and  a 
cold  welcome  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  Romans  had 
their  simple  national  flute,  but  the  lyre  of  Greece  they  did  not 
c^e  to  adopt.  Music  amongst  them  was  considered  as  fit  only 
for  women,  children,  or  professional  performers  ;  to  practise  it 
himself  was  beneath  the  staid  dignity  of  the  citizen.  There 
was  dancing  and  merry-making  at  their  festivities,  but  song 
was  only  an  adjunct,  and  by  no  means  a  necessary  one.  Poetry, 
indeed,  could  not  be  truly  said  to  exist ;  rhymes  were  some- 
times used  as  charms  ;  satirical  verses  were  common,  and  so 
were  panegyrics  in  verse  at  funerals.  They  took  the  idea  of 
public  games  from  the  Greeks,  but  instead  of  themselves  de- 
lighting in  athletic  sports,  they  were  content  to  watch  the 
performances  of  hirelings  or  slaves.  Their  deities  remained 
abstract  and  unidealized  for  ever  ;  nor  were  their  great  men 
immortalized  in  their  worship  like  the  heroes  of  Greece. 

Indeed,  we  may  say  that  all  which  lends  charm  and  grace  to 
life — music,  poetry,  art, — which  took  so  deep  a  root  in  Greece, 
living,  as  in  their  native  soil,  with  luxuriant  life,  and  even  yet 
lingering  around  her  memory  and  clinging  to  her  ruins,  were 
in  Latin  ground  but  feeble  and  delicate  exotics.     There  the 
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boy,  sternly  and  simply  trained  by  his  father  at  home,  followed 
him  to  the  plough,  to  the  battle-field,  or  to  the  councils  of  the 
State,  with  scarcely  a  thought  beyond,  or  an  aspiration  above, 
the  avocations  of  his  daily  life. 

Between  the  ditferent  nationalities  that  we  have  briefly  re- 
viewed, collision  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable.  There  was  in 
those  days  no  idea  of  a  '  balance  of  power.'  Men  could  not 
live  as  independent  and  friendly  neighbours,  rivals  only  in 
industry,  commerce,  or  scientific  discovery.  History  becomes 
thus  a  long  and  sometimes  a  weary  tale,  wdth  its  constant 
burden  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  It  had  first  to  be  ascertained 
who  was  master,  and  then  there  followed  many  a  struggle  to 
retain  the  supremacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  convulsive  eff'orts 
on  the  other  to  throw  off",  if  possible,  a  burdensome  yoke.  If 
treaties  were  entered  into,  it  was  either  on  unequal  terms,  or 
for  no  peaceful  purposes  ;  either  to  ward  oE  the  attack  of  a 
stronger  neighbour,  or  to  crush  by  united  force  a  feebler  people. 
Thus  the  mutual  alliance  of  the  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians 
gave  them  a  maritime  supremacy  which  rendered  them  the 
terror  of  the  Grecian  traders. 

In  Italy  itself  the  forces  seemed  not  unequally  matched. 
Many  strong  nationalities  existed,,  with  more  or  less  political 
coherence,  Samnite,  Etruscan,  Roman,  Greek,  the  chief  of 
them,  conscious  of  strength,  and  full  of  that  ambition  and  de- 
sire of  conquest  which  marks  the  youth  of  nations,  and  about 
soon  to  enter  on  their  deadly  contest  for  the  mastery.  Farther 
north  the  Gauls  were  biding  their  time,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Africa  was  that  young  and  prosperous  republic  which  would  at 
a  more  distant  date  do  battle  with  Rome  for  life  or  death. 

Such  are  the  scenes  lying  before  us  ;  but  before  we  enter 
upon  them  we  must  notice  what  is  going  on  in  the  city  itself 
The  old  constitution  was  outgrown  as  the  nation  grew,  for  the 
youth  needs  other  discipline  than  the  child.  Society  is  un- 
dermined, and  a  shock  is  at  hand,  the  first  of  those  which 
awaited  Rome,  as  they  await  every  laud,  and  which  upheave 
the  lower  strata  of  society  from  the  depths  of  darkness  where 
they  lie  concealed,  sometimes  by  a  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible uplifting,  at  other  times  with  the  violence  and  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  earthquake. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

CHANGES   AT   ROME. 

Apparent  tranquillity — Threefold  causes  of  disct  ntent — Expulsion  of  the  kings- 
Changes  in  the  constitution — The  Consulship  —Growth  and  rising  importance 
of  the  plebeians — The  popular  assemblies— Efl'eet  of  the  change  on  the  relative 
power  of  the  patricians — Elements  of  future  conflict 

The  people  here,  a  beast  of  burden  slow, 

ToiVd  onward,  pricked  with  goads  and  stings ; 
Here  play'd,  a  tiger,  rolling  to  and  fro 

The  heads  and  crowns  of  kings.'' — Ten»^son. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  Rome  (J  jes  not  seem  to  have 
been  hitherto  disturbed.     The  strong  iiile  of  her  kings,  the 
stern  simplicity,  equality,  and  self-devotedntss  of  her  citizens, 
might  have  appeared  to  exempt  her  from  the  dangers  of  revo- 
lution and  change.     If  the  child,  the  stranger,  the  debtor,  and 
the  slave  had  suffered  and  complained,  their  cries  were  unre- 
garded.    But  there  were  causes  of  discontent  at  work  all  the  causes  of  dis- 
while  which  wrought  out  great  and  important  changes.      The  i°Excessi\-e 
power  of  the  kings  was  felt  to  be  excessive  and  burdensome,  ^?^'"  °^  *^* 
and  the  tyranny  of  the   Tarquins  made  it  intolerable.     The  2.  Exclusion 
plebs  had,   as  we  have  seen,   rapidly  grown  and  developed,  from*^poift^^ 
whilst  the  admission  of  all  holders  of  property  to  serve  in  the  3^'Autagon- 
army  gave  to  each  individual  a  certain  status.  ^  Nor  would  i™  between 
1  •  ••         i-ii  Til-  •       ■'''^■'^  ^^'■^ 

they  rest  content  in  a  position  which  demanded  their  services  poor. 

as  citizens  without  conceding  the  rights  of  citizenship.     And, 
thirdly,  there  was  the  growing  and  bitter  antagonism  between 
the  richer  and  the  poorer  classes.     Three  distinct  clouds  were 
thus  gathering  on  the  political  horizon,  and  each  contained  the 
elements  of  a  storm.     The  first  came  up  the  soonest,  and  passed 
away  the  most  easily.     The  oppressions  of  the  Tarquins,  affect- 
ing all  classes  alike,  led  to  their  union  against  the  monarchy, 
and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the  reigning  family,  whilst  the  Expulsion 
community  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  never  again  to  Tarquins 
admit  a  king  to  reign  in  Rome.     Thenceforth  the  regal  title  Abolition  of 
was  regarded  with  an  almost  blind  abhorrence  by  the  people,  b.c.  510. 
A  similar  change  occurred  in  the  less  known  history  of  the 
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other  Italian  communities,  and  finds  a  parallel  in  the  Grecian 
States,  appearing  thus  to  he  a  necessary  step  in  the  national 
development.  The  Tarquins  retired  to  Csere,  which  was  pro- 
bably their  native  city,  and  where  their  family  tomb  has  re- 
cently been  discovered.  The  instinctive  conservatism  of  the 
Roman  mind  sought,  in  this  first  Roman  revolution,  to  preserve 
intact  all  that  could  be  retained,  whilst  practically  limiting  the 
power  of  the  supreme  magistrate.  The  government  of  Rome 
Tiie  I  was  intrusted  to  two  '  Consuls,'  each  supreme,  but  able  to 
nullify  each  other  when  in  opposition.  Their  power  was 
limited  to  one  year,  and  although  irresponsible  during  the  term 
of  office,  they  were  at  its  expiration  as  subject  to  the  law  as 
any  other  citizen.  In  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  refuse  the  right  of  appeal,  so  that 
the  power  of  life  and  death  was  virtually  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  Much  of  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance '  attendant  on 
the  regal  office  was  withdrawn.  The  consul  was  attended  by 
only  half  the  number  that  had  formed  the  retinue  of  the  king. 
The  lictors  no  longer  carried  the  axe,  but  only  the  rods,  unless 
the  consul  appeared  in  his  military  capacity, — for  the  military 
code  allowed  no  appeal.  Instead  of  the  royal  robe  of  purple 
he  had  only  a  purple  border  to  mark  his  official  dignity  ;  and 
whilst  tradition  tells  us  that  the  kings  habitually  appeared  in 
the  chariot  of  state,  the  new  magistrates  were  obliged  to  go 
on  foot  within  the  city  walls,  according  to  the  Roman  fashion. 
It  was  provided  that,  in  any  great  crisis,  an  officer  called  a 
'  dictator'  could  be  appointed  by  the  consul,  with  unlimited 
jurisdiction  for  six  months. 
Effeotsofthe  The  relative  power  of  the  patricians  was  at  first  greatly 
ehange.  increased  by  the  change.  The  king,  who  was  raised  equally 
above  all,  might  protect  the  plebs,  or  even  court  their  aid 
against  the  privileged  classes.  But  the  consul,  who  was  not  only 
himself  a  patrician,  but  became  again  a  member  of  his  order 
when  his  year  of  office  had  expired,  was  likely  on  every 
consideration  to  further  their  interests.  Nor  had  any  consul, 
however  able  and  popular  he  might  be,  time  to  establish  any 
real  power.  He  became  rather  the  servant  than  the  master, 
and  the  despotic  sovereignty  was  exchanged  for  a  very  limited 
monarchy,  or  rather  the  form  of  government  tended  to  become 
oligarchic.     The  permission  to  all  classes  to  serve  in  the  army 
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had  been  either  an  unwilling  concession,  or  a  measure  enforced 
by  some  sagacious  monarch,  and  probably  arose  altogether  from 
military,  and  not  from  political  considerations. 

Plebeians  were  not  excluded  from  the  senate,  where,  indeed, 
they  sat  in  larger  numbers  than  in  the  days  of  the  kings,  but 
the  revision  of  the  list  of  senators  every  five  years  by  the 
consul  gave  an  opportunity  of  striking  out  troublesome  names, 
and  the  tendency  rather  was  for  the  wealthy  plebeians  to  court 
the  patricians,  and  to  separate  their  cause  from  that  of  their 
poorer  brethren.  But  political  and  social  equality  were  sternly 
refused.  Every  public  office  was  filled  by  a  patrician,  and  the 
legalization  of  marriage  between  the  two  orders  was  absolutely 
denied.  So  that  the  old  citizens  or  patricians,  who  originally 
formed  the  State,  had  become  an  aristocracy  of  the  most  haughty 
and  exclusive  type,  whilst  the  clients  and  settlers  had  grown 
up  into  the  plebs,  which  represented  the  popular  party,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  aristocratic. 

The  gain  of  the  patricians  was,  however,  after  all,  superficial  Rising  inl- 
and temporary.  There  was  a  governing  class,  but  the  opposi-  tho^piebl^^ 
tion  was  gaining  strength.  The  expulsion  of  the  kings  had 
been  efi"ected  by  the  union  of  all  classes,  nor  must  we  look 
upon  the  plebeians  as  the  isolated  and  dependent  '  clients ' 
they  originally  were.  Many  of  them  by  trade  and  enterprise 
had  become  very  rich,  and  not  a  few  sat  in  the  senate,  though, 
owing  to  their  exclusion  from  all  office,  their  influence  was  not 
proportionate  to  their  numbers  there.  They  also  possessed  a 
vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  for  by  this  word  we  must  no 
longer  understand  that  body  formerly  spoken  of,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  the  patricians  or  citizens  assembled  in  their 
curiae,  but  it  comprised  all  who  by  the  military  constitution 
ascribed  to  Servius  were  admitted  to  the  army.  All  the  inha- 
bitants, whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  had  by  it  been  divided 
into  'classes'  and  'centuries'  according  to  their  property.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  political  functions  had  previously  been 
intrusted  to  the  people  assembled  and  voting  in  these  centuries  ; 
but  after  the  change  in  the  constitution,  B.C.  510,  they  either 
gained  or  regained  most  important  rights.  In  them  was  now 
vested  the  all-important  right  of  appeal,  the  election  to  the  offices 
of  State,  and  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  new  laws.  The  six 
equestrian  centuries  formed  of  the  patricians  had  the  important 
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privilege  of  priority  in  voting,  but  the  plebeians,  forming  as 
they  did  the  great  majority  in  the  city,  must  have  swayed  the 
decisions.  There  was  no  right  of  general  speaking,  but  every 
man  possessed  a  vote.  The  sanction  of  the  'curiae'  was  still 
required  to  most  measures  of  the  assembly  thus  constituted  ; 
but  it  gradually  gained  in  influence,  whilst  the  smaller  patri- 
cian body  lost,  and  became  at  last  the  merest  shadow  of  a 
power.  In  the  popular  assembly  was  the  real  commonwealth 
of  the  future.  As  we  look  at  the  state  of  political  parties 
then,  we  can  see  that  the  intense  sharpness  of  the  old  lines  of 
demarcation  is  somewhat  obliterated,  and  a  process  of  fusion 
has  begun.  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been  introduced, 
which  will  eventually  shatter  the  old  patrician  constitution. 

We  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  of  three  distinct 
causes  of  discontent,  three  threatening  storms.  We  have  now 
seen  the  first  gather  and  pass  away,  having  changed  the  face  of 
society  as  it  swept  over  it,  and  left  traces  of  its  work  which 
will  not  be  effaced.  We  have  seen  the  second  gathering  on  the 
horizon,  but  it  w^Ul  keep  off  awhile,  and  it  is  wdth  the  outbreak 
of  the  third  that  we  shall  next  be  concerned,  for  social  differ- 
ences touch  men  more  nearly  and  are  more  keenly  felt  than 
mere  political  inequality. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


CONTLICTS  AISTD  FURTHER  CHANGES— THE  TRIBUNES 
OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Becapitiilation— Position  of  parties— Tendency  of  the  system  of  government— The 
domain  lands — Distress  of  the  people — Insolvency — Intolerable  pressure  of 
the  debt  laws — Resistance  of  the  people — Mons  Sacer — Appointment  of  the 
Tribunes— Their  functions — Incessant  conflicts — Spurius  Cassius. 

'  Thej)6opJe  .... 
Sere  rose,  an  athlete,  strong,  to  hreah  or  hind 

All  force  in  bonds  that  might  endure; 
And  here  once  more  like  some  siclc  man  declined 

And  trusted  any  cure. ' — Tennyson. 

To  recapitulate  briefly  the  elements  of  discord  existing  in 
010,  they  were — 1st,  The  excessive  power  of  the  kings  ;  2d, 
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The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier  plebeian  families  for 
political  equality ;  3c?,  Antagonism  between  the  rich  and  poor. 
It  is  with  the  last  of  these  that  this  chapter  will  be  mainly 
occupied. 

The  patricians,  who  were  virtually  the  governing  class,  had  Position  oJ 
both  the  latter  elements  to  deal  witli — two  bodies,  both  ^^  ^^^' 
plebeian,  but  with  different  grievances  and  separate  aims.  There 
w^ere  the  wealthy  plebeian  families,  many  of  whom  had  attained 
the  dignity  of  senators,  and  who  were  intensely  jealous  and 
tenacious  of  their  claim  to  that  dignity.  Their  aim  was  poli- 
tical equality  with  the  patricians.  Besides  these  claimants 
there  was  that  class,  composed  of  men  who  have  been  generally 
known  in  all  countries  as  '  the  masses,'  and  they  had  many 
grievances  and  oppressive  burdens.  Now,  had  the  ruling 
powers  been  wise  enough  to  conciliate  one  or  the  other  of  these 
classes,  which  they  might  have  done — for  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  concerted  action  between  them, — had  they  granted 
political  rights  to  the  former,  or  human  rights  to  the  latter, 
they  might  have  long  held  their  position,  for  in  many  respects 
it  was  very  strong ;  but  they  made  enemies  of  both,  basing 
their  government  on  a  double  wrong.  If  an  irritated  faction 
should  challenge  them  to  the  conflict,  or  if  an  exasperated 
populace  should  at  length  turn  desperately  to  bay,  who  would 
support  them  in  the  hour  of  need  1 

Their  present  strength  lay  in  the  divided  aims  of  the  plebeian  Tendency  oj 
party.     Those  plebeians  who  were  possessors  of  land  or  capital  orde^/ii'  '"* 
had  little  sympathy  with  their  poorer  brethren,  and  doubtless  tiimgs. 
exercised  as  much  oppression  and  cruelty  towards  those  in 
distress  and  debt  as  the  patricians  did.     The  whole  tendency  of 
the  existing  order  of  things  M-as  to  absorb  the  small  proprietors, 
to  crush  out  the  poor  citizens.     Had  it  developed  fully,  and 
run  its  course  unchecked,  it  would  have  left  Rome  a  com- 
munity  of   aristocrats   and   slaves,   or   of   peasants   but  little 
removed  above  slaves.      The  chief  burdens  pressing  down  the 
poor  were  the  appropriation  of  the  State  lands,  the  increase  of 
taxation,  the  poverty  which,  arising  from  national  troubles,  led 
to  insolvency,  and  the  fearful  misery  occasioned  by  the  cruel 
and   inexorable   laws  concerning  debt.      Let  us  examine  this 
state  of  things  a  little  more  closely. 
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Conduct  of  The  territories  whicli  Eome  conquered  belonged  to  the 
cians  re-  State,  and  were  disnosed  of  at  its  j^leasure.  The  arable  lands 
puwVc°or  ^  "^^'^^6  assigned  as  freehold  estates,  and  the  pasture-land  was 
domain  land,  granted  to  the  citizens  as  grazing-ground  for  their  cattle.  For 
tliis  privilege  it  was  customary  to  pay  small  fees,  which  in  the 
aggregate  formed  no  inconsiderable  sum.  During  the  time  of 
the  kings,  the  poorer  classes  had  been,  no  doubt,  comparatively 
speaking,  fairly  dealt  with  in  this  matter,  and  their  interests 
considered.  But  the  patricians  of  the  new  <  republic '  would  not 
hear  of  such  claims,  regarding  them  as  an  encroachment  on 
their  rights  as  citizens.  The  only  exceptions  they  consented  to 
make  were  on  behalf  of  the  rich  plebeian  families,  who  were 
now  in  a  sort  of  alliance  with  them.  Possessors  themselves  of 
large  landed  property  or  capital,  they  excluded  from  the  use  of 
the  common  pasture-lands  those  who  had  little  or  nothing  to 
call  their  own ;  thus  taking  almost  literally  the  '  poor  man's 
lamb'  to  add  to  their  own  flocks  and  herds.  Besides,  the 
managers  of  the  finances,  the  qucestors,  being  of  course  patri- 
cians, were  not  over  strict  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  the 
usual  sum  exacted  for  the  privilege,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  to 
be  made  up  by  increased  taxation.  As  to  the  assignments  of 
arable  land,  of  which  the  poorer  classes  had  hitherto  received 
at  least  some  share,  they  seldom,  if  ever,  obtained  any  now. 
A  law  which  either  regulated  and  limited  the  distribution,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  conquered  territory,  or  which  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  rectify  unequal  distribution  (for  every  pro- 
prietor only  held  these  common  or  domain  lands  as  tenant-at- 
will  of  the  State),  was  called  an  'agrarian'  law.  Such  laws 
the  patrician  government  steadily  refused  to  pass ;  and,  as 
stated  above,  monopolized  the  use  of  the  land.  The  poor  were 
thus  reduced  to  borrowing,  to  insolvency,  and  the  debtor's 
hopeless  doom. 
Distres?!  of  As  these  were  times  of  war,  national  danger,  and  manifold 
cisLs'^'*'^  distresses,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  sore  must  have 
been  the  pressure,  how  heavy  the  burden,  upon  the  poorer 
classes.  Taxation  had  been  greatly  increased,  the  use  of  the 
common  pasture-laud  was  denied  them,  and  none  of  those  fresh 
grants  were  made  which  had  hitherto  formed  outlets  for  a 
needy  and  increasing  population.     In  such  hard  times  the  man 
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of  slender  means  sank  rapidly  into  poverty — the  poor  man  into 
insolvency  and  despair ;  for  the  cruel  law  against  debtors  was 
in  force,  and  carried  out  without  mercy.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
rich  creditors  were  not  averse  to  the  idea  of  creating  by  its 
means  a  class  of  slaves,  thinking  it,  no  doubt,  an  easy  and 
inexpensive  mode  of  procuring  the  labour  required  for  their 
vast  estates. 

But  would  any  class  of  the  Roman  people  watch  with  piebeiaL 
patience  the  encroachments  and  unjust  dealings  of  the  govern-  TheTeces^ 
ing  minority  1  They  were  far  from  being  of  a  revolutionary  ^^°'°-  *"  ■*^'"" 
disposition,  it  is  true  ;  but  would  they  stand  still  until  they 
found  themselves  transformed  into  a  herd  of  wretched  and 
helpless  slaves  ]  There  had  been  one  privilege  granted  them 
of  old  which  might  become  a  power, — that  of  serving  in  the 
army.  The  State  demanded  in  its  cause  the  services  and  the 
blood  of  the  very  men  who  were  reduced  to  such  desperate 
misery.  In  the  year  495,  soldiers  were  needed  for  a  dangerous 
war,  and  at  this  crisis  the  people  were  goaded  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  intolerable  pressure  of  the  laws  of  debt.  Having 
been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  consequent  insolvency,  by  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  by  the  pressure  of  hard  times  and  harsh 
government,  they  were  exposed  to  a  fate  as  cruel  and  more 
capricious  than  that  of  the  criminal  classes.  There  were  per- 
haps few  amongst  the  poorer  citizens  who  had  not  either  been 
themselves  compelled  to  submit,  or  had  to  see  a  relative  or 
friend  forced  to  submit,  to  any  kind  of  suffering,  or  even  of 
death,  to  which  his  creditors  might  choose  to  condemn  him.  And 
what  could  they  do  1  There  was  no  king  to  appeal  to,  and  the 
government  was  monopolized  by  their  oppressors.  The  wealthy 
plebeian  families,  whilst  anxious  to  obtain  political  equality  for 
themselves,  cared  very  little  for  the  social  miseries  of  their 
brethren.  It  was  evident  that  no  help  could  be  found  but  in 
their  own  right  hands.  The  soldiers,  therefore,  refused  to  go  to 
the  war,  in  which,  be  it  remembered,  they  would  have  to  serve 
without  pay,  so  that  those  who  were  unable  to  engage  labourers 
during  their  absence,  must  find  themselves  on  their  return 
without  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  next  year.  One  of 
the  consuls,  Publius  Servilius,  conciliated  them  by  releasing  the 
debtors,  and  temporarily  suspending  the  obnoxious  laws.     The 
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citizens  upon  this  went  to  the  war,  and  returned  home  crowned 
with  victory,  to  find  the  suspended  laws  once  more  in  operation, 
and  the  released  debtors  consigned  anew  to  their  dungeons. 
The  friendly  consul  could  afford  no  aid,  for  his  colleague, 
Appius  Claudius,  was  relentless,  and  one  consul  was  able  to 
act  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  A  year  passed  away,  and 
naturally  left  the  people  more  sullen  and  defiant  than  before. 
They  again  refused  to  serve ;  and  this  time,  warned  by 
experience,  paid  no  attention  to  the  promises  of  the  consul. 
In  this  emergency  a  dictator,  Manius  Valerius,  was  appointed. 
He  was  a  just  and  honourable  man,  and  belonged  to  a  house 
noted  for  favour  to  the  people.  They  consented  to  serve  under 
him.  Victory  again  attended  them  ;  but  when  the  dictator 
returned  home,  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  he  found  his  attempts 
to  reform  the  condition  of  the  people  rendered  futile  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  senate.  The  army  had  not  yet 
entered  the  gates.  On  hearing  that  their  old  recompense 
awaited  them,  they  with  one  accord  abandoned  camp  and 
leader,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  plebeian  military 
tribunes,  retired  to  a  range  of  sandstone  hills  three  miles  from 
Eome,  ever  after  proudly  called  Mons  Sacer — the  Sacred 
Mount.  Here  they  stationed  themselves,  not  with  threatening 
intent,  but  prepared,  if  need  were,  here  to  found  another  Rome, 
should  the  mother  city  persist  in  dealing  such  harsh  and  cruel 
measure  to  her  sons. 

This  decisive  step  aroused  the  government  and  senate  as  from 

a  dream,  and  revealed  by  a  lightning-flash  their  true  position. 

Through  the  dictator  terms  were  made,  the  soldiers  returned  to 

their  homes,  and  the  public  tranquillity  was  unviolated.     It  was 

a  revolution,  though  a  bloodless  one,  for  it  brought  in  one  im- 

Tribunes  of  portant  change, — the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

appofnt ed  These  new  oflicials  were  to  be  five  in  number,  were  all  to  be 

BO.  494;       chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  to  retain  their  office  for  a  year. 

their  autho-   The  power  with  which  they  were  invested  may  be  described  as 

functions.      consisting  in  the  unrestricted  right  of  veto.     They  lacked  the 

external  and  official  distinctions  of  the  consuls,  but  their  power 

was  virtually  greater ;    since,  whilst  their  own  persons  were 

absolutely  sacred  and  inviolable,  they  were  able  to  summon 

any  one,  from  the  peasant  to  the  consul  himself,  before  their 
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tribunals.  Thus  no  standing  grievance  was  actually  redressed, 
no  oppressive  burden  removed  ;  there  was  no  change  made  in 
the  law,  but  relief  was  sought  in  the  appointment  of  these 
new  magistrates,  who  might  never  sleep  a  night  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city,  whose  doors  stood  open  day  and  night,  and 
who  were  empowered  to  nullify  the  decision  and  reverse  the 
sentence  of  the  consul,  whenever  they  saw  good.  The  com- 
mon man  cared  but  little  what  the  precise  wording  of  the  law 
might  be,  if  the  law  could  be  rendered  powerless  against  him. 
This  immense  power  of  negation  was  the  right  arm  of  the 
tribunate,  but  the  tribunes  also  possessed  positive  criminal 
jurisdiction.  When  their  own  decisions  were  appealed  against 
to  the  final  court  of  the  people,  they  were  allowed  to  address 
the  assembly  in  defence  of  their  proceedings  ;  and  this  was  the 
germ  of  the  future  practice  of  their  speaking  to  the  people, 
guiding  and  swaying  their  measures  according  to  their  ability 
and  influence. 

The  whole  arrangement  was  emphatically  a  compromise,  and  The  whole 
it  seemed  a  strange  if  not  a  desperate  expedient  to  resort  to.  rcornpro-"^ 
Two  patricians  are  found  in  actual  possession  of  authority,  and  ™'^''- 
will  in  nowise  abate  their  claims  ;  so  five  men,  chosen  from 
the  opposing  party,  are  set  up  by  their  side,  invested  with 
equal  or  superior  authority  :  the  fact  being  that  neither  side     . 
would  give  way  so  far  as  to  alter  the  laws — to  remove  the 
actual  weight  which  pressed  like  an  incubus  upon  the  people, 
and  which  they  were  unable  to  endure.     In  the  new  order  of 
things,  the  hostile  factions  embodied  their  forces  in  their  repre- 
sentative magistrates,  and  left  them  to  fight  it  out.     It  is 
wonderful  that  the  machine  of  government  moved  on  at  all, 
clogged  with   these   various   '  motions,    checks,  and  counter- 
checks.'    Hardly  any  other  people  could  have  existed  under 
such  a  regime ;  when  *  wheel  was  set  within  wheel,'  not  for 
harmonious  co-operation,  but  expressly  to  thwart,  impede,  and 
if  need  be  stop,  each  other's  movements. 

To  this  period  (491)  belongs  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  reflect-  Corioianus, 
ing  truly  the  bitter  rivalries  and  conflicts  characterizing  the 
times. 

The  weapons  employed  were  ignoble,  to  say  the  least  of  Weapons 
them.    The  tribunes  sanctioned  any  acts  of  insubordination,  and 
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saved  the  offending  plebeian  from  the  sentence  of  the  consul. 
The  patricians  resorted  to  bribery,  and  did  not  scruple  to  stoop 
even  to  assassination,  a  favourite  tool  of  an  oligarchic  faction. 
Cnseus  Genucius,  a  tribune  who  had  summoned  the  consuls 
before  him  (473),  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Seditions  and 
tumults  were  rife.  The  State  seemed  drifting  into  anarchy.  ^ 
P'P.  c.nssius,  There  was  one  patrician,  named  Spurius  Cassias,  a  man  of 
exalted  character  and  keen  insight,  who  had  the  courage  (486) 
to  suggest  the  true  remedy  for  the  present  evils.  He  would 
have  dried  up  the  stream  at  the  fountain-head,  instead  of  only 
striving  to  dam  up  the  thousand  channels  by  which  the  waters 
of  strife  flowed  in  all  directions  over  the  land — restraints 
effectual  for  the  moment,  but  ever  swept  away,  and  needing 
daily  renewal, — a  work  as  hopeful  as  the  task  of  the  Danaides 
or  of  Sisyphus.      He  came  forward  to  propose  measures  which 

^  Shakespeare  has  given  us  a  ■vivid  representation  of  the  angry  factions 
in  the  opening  scene  of  Coriolanus : — 

*  Enter  a  company  of  mutinous  Citizens,  with  staves,  clubs,  and 
otlier  weapons. 

1  at.  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  hear  me  speak. 

All.  Speak,  speak.  [Several  speaking  at  once. 

1  at.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish  ? 

All.  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  at.  First,  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief  enemy  to  the  people. 

All.  We  know 't,  we  know 't. 

1  at.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we  '11  have  corn  at  our  own  price.  Is 't  a 
verdict  ? 

All.  No  more  talking  on 't :  let  it  be  done  :  away,  away  ! 

2  at.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  at.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens  ;  the  patricians,  good.  What 
authority  surfeits  on  would  relieve  us.  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the 
superfluity,  while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess  they  relieved  us 
humanely  ;  but  they  think  we  are  too  dear  ;  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us, 
the  object  of  our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize  their  abund- 
ance ;  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them.  Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes, 
ere  we  become  rakes  :  for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread, 
not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  at.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against  Caius  Marcius  t 
All.  Against  him  first ;  he  's  a  very  dog  to  the  commonalty. 
2  at.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for  his  country  ? 
1  at.  Very  well ;  and  could  be  content  to  give  him  good  report  for 't, 

but  that  he  pays  himself  with  being  proud.' 
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would  have  struck  at  ouce  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  hia 
voice  was  one  that  carried  weight.  He  had  twice  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  been  thrice  consul  of  Rome,  and 
might  have  expected  at  least  a  patient  hearing  for  his  proposal 
to  measure  out  the  State  lands,  and  assign  them  equitably, 
according  to  the  original  idea,  for  the  good  of  th«  treasury  and 
the  relief  of  the  poorer  classes.  But  it  was  far  too  closely  in 
accordance  with  justice  and  right  not  to  unite  against  him  the 
patricians  and  the  rich  plebeians  in  an  opposition  as  keen  as 
that  which  the  idea  of  fair  taxation  excited  amongst  the  noblesse 
and  clergy  of  France  before  the  Revolution.  Nor  did  the 
people  yield  him  any  support ;  they  were  equally  indignant 
that  he  had  ventured  to  include  the  Latin  allies  amongst  the 
sharers  of  the  proposed  benefits.  He  met  with  no  better 
reward  than  the  world  has  oftentimes  bestowed  upon  men  like 
him.  Accused  of  aspiring  to  the  regal  office,  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  his  law  died  with  him,  but  was  never  forgotten ; 
it  troubled  the  peace  and  haunted  the  imagination  of  many 
generations  of  the  aristocracy,  and,  rising  up  again  in  the  revo- 
lutionary days  of  the  Gracchi,  hastened  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  republic. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  DECEMVIEI— POLITICAL  EQUALITY  ATTAINED— 
THE  ROMAN  SENATE. 

Increasing  disorder — A  ■written  code  needed — Appointment  of  the  Decemviri— The 
twelve  tables — The  ten  continue  in  oflBce— Their  cruelty,  unpopularity,  and 
downfall — Prolonged  conflicts  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians — Political 
equality  attained — The  Licinian  law,  B.C.  369 — State  of  parties— Increasing 
influence  and  power  of  the  senate. 

As  time  passed  on,  it  could  only  increase  the  confusion  and  increasing 
develop  the  elements  of  disorder  existing  in  Rome.      The  want    '^°^'  ®^' 
of  an  established  code  of  laws  binding  on  all  classes  alike  was 
making  itself  very  evident,  and  was  felt  by  all,  patricians  and 
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plebeians  together.  It  was  this  want  which  had  led  to  the 
arbitrary  exercise  of  the  consular  authority,  and  after  creating 
that  evil,  had  called  the  power  of  the  tribunes  into  existence 
to  put  a  constant  check  upon  it.  In  the  year  451,  after  a 
great  deal  of  party  conflict,  ten  men  were  chosen,  aU  of  them 
of  patrician  rank,  and  sent  to  Greece,  it  is  said  to  investigate 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Grecian  cities,  especially  the  cele- 
brated Athenian  code,  the  work  of  Solon.  On  their  return, 
the  famous  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  drawn  up,  and  be- 
came henceforth  the  laws  of  Rome.  Whilst  the  decemvirs 
were  thus  engaged,  every  other  authority  was  suspended  in 
Rome,  consul  and  tribune  alike  being  superseded  for  the  time. 
Another  year  was  needed  to  complete  the  work,  and  the  re- 
election took  place  under  the  presidency  of  Appius  Claudius, 
one  of  the  former  ten.  The  new  decemvirs  having  accomplished 
the  task  assigned  them,  were  expected  to  withdraw  from 
ofiice,  and  make  room  for  the  ordinary  magistracy.  But  this 
was  not  their  intention.  They  continued  to  exercise  sole 
judicial  authority,  and  received  some  measure  of  support  from 
the  aristocracy,  at  least  from  those  of  its  members  who  were 
most  hostile  to  the  popular  party,  and  who  no  doubt  were  not 
wrong  in  the  opinion  that  if  the  consular  authority  were  re- 
established, the  people  would  certainly  demand  the  re-election 
of  their  tribunes.  Meanwhile,  the  decemvirs  became  more  and 
more  unscrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  their  usurped  functions, 
and  the  people  beheld  for  a  time  in  silence  the  excesses  and 
crimes  which  marked  their  course.  But  the  tide  gathered 
strength,  and  when  it  came  to  the  flood  swept  away  before  it 
the  ten  oppressors.  The  armies  were  in  the  field,  and  Lucius 
Siecius  Dentatus,  the  bravest  man  in  Rome,  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  battles,  who  bore  the  honourable  scars  of 
five-and-forty  wounds  received  in  his  country's  service,  was 
found  dead  in  the  camp  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
public  opinion  fastened  the  odium  of  the  murder  upon  the  de- 
cemvirs. Then  came,  according  to  popular  narrative,  the  de- 
cision of  Appius  Claudius,  the  chief  and  the  most  hated  of  the 
ten,  concerning  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Virginius,  and  the 
well-known  tragedy  which  ensued  is  said  to  have  brought  on 
the  final  catastrophe.     The  scene  is  picturesque  dramatically, 
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but  it  is  probably  truer  historically  to  take  a  more  general  and 
a  deeper  view  of  the  crisis  and  its  causes. 

The  commons  assembled  once  again  on  Mons  Sacer,  re-elected  Overthrow  of 
their  tribunes,  and  civil  war  was  close  at  hand,  if  the  decemvirs  virs,  449. 
had  not  at  length  yielded.  We  are  told  that  the  exasperated 
people  demanded  that  they  should  be  burnt  alive,  but  they 
were  persuaded  to  leave  them  to  the  law.  Appius  Claudius 
and  another  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  committed 
suicide  to  escape  a  legal  sentence  ;  the  remaining  eight  went 
into  voluntary  exile,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  decemvirate,  but  the  law  of  the  The  code, 
twelve  tables  remained,  and  became  the  acknowledged  founda- 
tion of  Roman  law,  and  therefore  of  the  law  of  the  civilized 
world.  What  these  tables  actually  contained  is  not  known. 
The  principles  hitherto  animating  the  State,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  its  constitution,  appear  to  have  been  maintained  ;  even 
the  debt  law  was  only  somewhat  mitigated,  a  maximum  rate 
of  interest  (ten  per  cent.)  being  fixed,  and  the  usurer  severely 
punished.^  The  vital  difference,  however,  lay  in  this,  that  the 
written  law  was  binding  upon  all  officials,  and  so  a  stop  was 
put  to  the  illegal  and  irresponsible  use  of  consular  or  any  other 
authority.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  therefore, 
became  necessarily  less  revolutionary  in  character,  and  on  the 
whole,  some  progress  was  made  towards  the  final  settlement, 
for  which,  distant  as  it  was,  the  way  was  gradually  preparing, 
Why  did  it  take  so  long  to  attain  the  desired  consummation  1 

It  is  hardly  doubtful  what  direction  the  sympathies  of  the  Attitude  of 
wealthy  plebeians  had  taken  during  these  conflicts.  They  plebeians. 
had  certainly,  as  a  body,  stood  aloof  from  the  people  in  their 
struggles ;  but  now  that  the  establishment  of  the  tribuneship 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  seemingly  irrevocable,  they  must 
accept  it  as  such  ;  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  make  the 
best  of  existing  circumstances,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  they  could  not  stem,  and  utilize  the  onward 
current  of  events  as  motive  power  for  their  own  ends. 

The  bulwarks  of  patrician  exclusiveness  were  venerable  in 
their  antiquity,  and,  to  all  appearance,  as  strong  as  ever  ;  but 

1   For  the    Valerian  and   Horatian   laws   passed  at  this    crisis,   see 
Appendix. 
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their  foundations  rested  on  sand,  and  the  apparent  strength 
was  deceptive.  They  really  stood  only  on  sufferance,  and  ex- 
isted in  consequence  of  divided  aims  and  cross  purposes  in 
the  investing  forces.  Before  the  first  sign  of  concerted  action 
the  patrician  stronghold  surrendered.  By  the  Canuleian  law 
marriage  was  declared  legal  between  both  classes,  B.C.  44o, 
the  children  taking  the  status  of  the  father.  But  the  uuion 
of  forces  which  had  gained  this  result  was  more  appareut 
than  real,  and  the  fruits  were  only  reaped  in  theory.  The 
struggle  for  authority  was  maintained  when  all  reasonable  hope 
of  retaining  it  had  long  passed  away.  The  ancient  vessel  of 
the  old  constitution,  which  had  so  long  proudly  carried  the 
destinies  of  Rome,  was  breaking  up  fast  j  her  timbers  had  long 
been  worm-eaten ;  her  planks  were  starting,  nor  could  she 
weather  many  more  gales  ;  shipwreck  was  inevitable.  But  so 
much  the  more  desperate^y  did  her  crew  cling  to  her  side,  and 
prepare  to  rescue  every  fragment  that  the  tempest  might  spare. 
With  a  constancy  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  patrician  party 
persisted  in  practically  nullifying  the  concessions  made.  They 
had  refused  to  allow  plebeians  to  fill  the  oflBce  of  consul,  but 
permitted  them  to  elect  magistrates  called  Military  Tribunes, 
with  full  consular  rights  and  jurisdiction.  All  classes  being 
alike  eligible  to  military  distinction,  the  consular  power  was 
thus  conceded  without  the  name.  The  reason  for  this  would 
appear  to  be,  that  there  were  certain  external  distinctions  per- 
taining to  the  consular  name,  which  the  patricians  were  more 
loath  to  see  profaned  by  their  plebeian  rivals  than  the  office 
itself.  For  instance,  the  portrait  of  every  consul  was  preserved 
by  his  family,  and  openly  exhibited  on  certain  public  occa- 
sions. Also  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  being  granted  only  to  a 
consul,  would  not  be  accorded  to  a  military  tribune.  It  may 
serve  to  show  how  prolonged  a  resistance  was  offered  to  prac- 
tical equality,  if  we  notice  that  this  concession  was  made  B.C. 
445,  but  that  no  plebeian  actually  enjoyed  the  dignity  until 
B.C.  400.  A  thousand  ways  were  found  of  clogging  the  wheels 
of  progress.  The  warfare  was  long  and  tedious.  Every  year 
the  patrician  faction  renewed  the  debate  whether  consul  or 
military  tribune  should  be  elected,  hoping  to  wear  out  the 
patience    of    their    opponents.      They   employed    bribery   and 
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threats.  The  managers  of  the  elections,  who  prepared  the  lists 
of  candidates,  were  patricians.  They  inserted  in  the  list  a 
number  of  plebeian  candidates  to  divide,  or  omitted  those  for 
whom  the  people  had  resolved  to  vote,  to  bewilder  the  popular 
side.  They  resorted  to  the  practice  of  consulting  the  priests  and 
augurs  when  an  election  had  occurred  against  their  wishes,  who 
failed  not  to  find  out  that  there  had  been  some  defect  in  the 
ceremonies  which  rendered  the  whole  proceedings  void.  Tlie 
principle  became  established,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise 
policy  of  their  ancestors,  of  allowing  those  so-called  religious 
decisions  to  interfere  with  and  cancel  political  measures.  Fouler 
practices  were  sometimes  adopted.  During  a  time  of  famine, 
B.C.  439,  Spurius  Maelius,  a  rich  plebeian,  had  sold  corn  to  the  Sp.  Maeiius, 
people  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  it  caused  no  little  annoyance  to  '*''"  *''^' 
the  patrician  manager  of  the  magazines.  He  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  him  of  aspiring  to  the  regal  dignity,  and  the 
consul  appointed  the  aged  Cincinnatus  dictator,  without  the 
right  of  appeal,  a  violation  of  the  law  which  had  lately  made 
it  compulsory  on  every  magistrate  (including  the  dictator)  to 
grant  that  right.  Summoned  before  his  tribunal,  Maelius 
seemed  disposed  to  deny  its  jurisdiction,  whereupon  he  was 
slain  on  the  spot  by  Ahala,  master  of  the  horse  to  Cincinnatus, 
His  house  was  pulled  down,  and  his  stores  of  corn  distributed 
to  the  people  gratis.  Those  who  woukl  have  avenged  his 
death  were  secretly  disposed  of.  Fifty  years  later  the  popular 
cause  obtained  another  martyr  in  the  person  of  the  illustrious 
patrician,  Marcus  Manlius.  To  him  Eome  owed  the  salva-  m.  jianiius, 
tion  of  the  Capitol  during  the  Gallic  invasion.  He  undertook  °*^'  ■^^*- 
a  harder  task  in  standing  forward  for  the  help  of  the  oppressed. 
Common  perils  and  hardships  in  the  battle-field  had  linked 
him  with  the  people  ;  nor  was  he  uninfluenced  in  espousing 
their  cause  by  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  rival  Caraillus,  the 
favourite  of  the  aristocracy.  A  brave  ofiicer  in  the  army  was 
one  day  consigned  to  the  hopeless  dungeon  of  a  debtor. 
Roused  and  exasperated  by  the  sight,  Manlius  interposed,  dis- 
charged the  debt,  and  proceeded  to  sell  his  own  lands,  declaring 
that  no  such  outrage  should  recur  in  Rome  so  long  as  he  pos- 
sessed one  foot  of  land, — clearly  an  innovation  of  a  dangerous 
type.      The  whole  governing  clas.s,  patrician  and  plebeian,  was 
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leagued  against  him.  Employing  the  well-worn  accusation  of 
having  aspired  to  kingly  power,  and  charging  the  hero  of  the 
Capitol  with  high  treason,  they  succeeded  in  effectually  blinding 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  made  them  see  an  enemy  instead  of 
a  friend.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  popular  assembly 
— for  what  friendship  is  more  unstable  and  capricious  than  that 
of  the  populace  1 — and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  ;  the 
only  notice  taken  of  his  former  services  being  that  the  assembly 
was  called  together  in  a  spot  whence  the  Capitol  was  not 
visible,  and  thus  could  not  with  silent  eloquence  plead  for  the 
brave  warrior  whose  fate  they  were  summoned  to  pro- 
nounce. The  government  was  not  scrupulous  in  the  means  it 
employed. 
Delay  of  For  weU-nigh  a  century  did  the  patrician  families  prevent, 
eentiiry.  by  such  arts  and  such  cruelties,  the  actual  realization  of  the 
privileges  they  had  conceded.  For  well-nigh  a  century  did 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  delay  to  remove  the  burdens  under  which 
the  people  groaned,  none  considering  that  every  delay  in  re- 
dressing wrong  makes  the  retribution  heavier  in  the  end,  for 
curses  proverbially  '  come  home  to  roost.'  The  bitterness  en- 
gendered by  the  contempt  of  the  proud,  by  the  tardy  reluct- 
ance to  give  reality  to  the  concessions  that  had  been  wrung 
from  unwilling  hands  ;  nay,  the  unheeded  cry  of  every  poor 
debtor  in  his  slavery  and  his  sufferings,  the  helpless  exaspera- 
tion with  which  succeeding  generations  of  the  poor  must  have 
looked  on  and  seen  the  common  lands  appropriated  by  the  rich 
and  the  strong,  and  then  died  with  their  cattle  for  lack  of  food, 
all  were  bequeathed  to  future  generations.  The  '  reign  of 
terror'  in  the  streets  of  Rome  four  centuries  later,  was  but  the 
wreaking  of  an  accumulated  and  terrible  vengeance,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  dictatorship  and  proscriptions  of  Sulla,  rebellion, 
anarchy,  and  conspiracy,  resulting  in  the  exhaustion  and  pro- 
stration of  all  classes  before  Caesar,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
republic. 

But  little  did  the  actors  in  the  opening  of  the  great  drama 

which  is  now  occupying  our  attention,  know  of  the  final  scenes 

Apparent    of  the  tragedy.     At  the  period  to  which  we  have  come,  the 

prolonged  reason  of  the  prolonged  failure  of  the  wealthy  plebeians  to  at- 

faUure.       ^g^jj^  ^^^  political  equality  they  sought,  was   the  want  of  all 
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earnest  and  hearty  co-operation  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  Veientian  wars  which  harassed  the  State  from  B.C.  406  to 
396,  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  who  laid  the  city  in 
ashes,  aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  common  people.  Nor 
did  the  final  extension  of  territory  bring  them  relief.  How- 
ever, the  darkest  hours  precede  the  dawn,  and  the  complications 
of  the  situation  wrought  out  a  remedy  at  last.  The  demand  of 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  for  practical  political  equality  was  viewed 
with  cold  indifference  by  the  people, — a  natural  result  of  the 
cold  indifference  with  which  their  richer  brethren  had  looked 
upon  their  burdens  and  suflferings.  But  it  was  evident  that  if 
a  suffering  peasantry  were  helpless  before  a  united  aristocracy, 
the  old  patrician  clique  would  be  equally  helpless  in  the  presence 
of  a  united  people.  Thus  the  voice  of  expediency  echoed  the 
words  of  justice  in  tones  so  loud  and  reiterated  that  ears  deaf  to 
the  latter  began  to  heed  its  suggestions.  Two  tribunes,  Caius  p'^inian 
Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius,  brought  before  the  people  a  new 
law,  embodying  the  measures  needed  on  both  sides.  If  adopted, 
it  would  prove  a  double-edged  sword,  cutting  up  by  the  roots  the 
worn-out  pretensions  of  the  patrician  families,  and  severing  at 
the  same  time  the  links  of  those  fetters  that  so  cruelly  bound 
the  people.  For  the  former  purpose  it  was  proposed  that  for 
the  future  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  a  plebeian,  and  that 
one  of  the  three  priestly  colleges  should  be  opened  to  plebeians. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  proposed,  for  the  relief  of  the 
people,  that  no  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  pasture  more 
than  100  cattle  or  500  sheep  upon  the  common  lands,  and  that 
the  grants  assigned  from  the  arable  land  should  also  be  limited 
in  extent.  It  also  provided  that  every  employer  of  labour 
should  be  compelled  to  hire  free  labour  in  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  number  of  slaves  he  made  use  of,  and  further  decreed 
that  the  debtor  should  be  relieved  by  deducting  the  interest 
paid  from  the  capital,  and  by  granting  him  time  to  pay  up 
arrears.  Thus  if  the  plebeian  aristocracy  were  willing  to  con- 
ciliate their  poorer  brethren  by  so  far  breaking  the  cruel  yoke 
of  the  debtor,  by  consenting  to  employ  free  labour  to  some 
extent,  and  by  renouncing  their  privilege  of  'joining  house  to 
house  and  field  to  field,'  they  might  hope  to  gain  in  exchange 
the  long  and  ardently  coveted  political  equality.     The  coalition 
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was  strong,  and  boded  no  good  to  the  ruling  faction.  Their 
keenest  opposition,  headed  and  animated  by  the  veteran  hero 
Camillas,  could  only  delay  for  eleven  years  more  the  triumph  of 
right,  and  in  the  year  367  the  great  plebeian  victory  was  won. 

One  of  the  men  to  whom  Rome  was  indebted  for  the  new 
law,  Lucius  Sextius,  was  the  first  non-patrician  consul.  It  is 
pleasing  to  relate  that  the  veteran  hero  and  aristocrat  Camillus, 
the  life-long  advocate  of  patrician  claims,  not  only  yielded  to 
necessity,  but  appeared  glad  to  close  his  days  in  the  enjoyment 
of  public  tranquillity.  He  consecrated  a  temple  to  Concord,  in 
a  spot  where  the  senate  often  met,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline, 
— a  fit  close  to  an  illustrious  life.  '  Peace  hath  her  victories  no 
less  renowned  than  those  of  war.'  Nor  were  his  expectations 
groundless,  or  the  temple  of  Concord  a  vacant  shrine.  Our 
imaginations  might  venture  to  picture  the  goddess,  so  long  a 
stranger,  taking  possession  of  her  new  abode,  to  remain  until 
the  latent  spark,  breaking  forth  into  intenser  conflagration, 
should  drive  her  from  her  shrine  and  destroy  her  altars. 

It  was  indeed  necessary  that  strife  should  cease  within  the 
city,  and  that  her  people  should  be  at  one.  Dangerous  and 
stormy  times  were  at  hand,  and  if  they  were  to  be  weathered 
in  safety  there  must  be  unity  at  home  ;  no  divided  interests 
and  no  party  conflict  must  distract  the  State. 

The  Licinian  law,  in  providing  that  one  consul  must  hence- 
forth be  a  plebeian,  had  virtually  broken  down  the  barrier 
between  the  two  orders.  The  work  begun  was  carried  forward. 
In  356,  the  dictatorship  was  thrown  open ;  in  351,  the  censor- 
ship. In  339,  it  was  further  enacted  that  one  of  the  censors 
must  be  a  plebeian  ;  in  337,  the  prcetorship  was  thrown  open. 
At  a  later  date,  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  declared  plebeians 
eligible  to  the  otfices  of  pontifices  and  augurs  ;  the  number  of 
the  former  was  at  the  same  time  raised  from  five  to  eight,  that 
of  the  latter  from  six  to  nine,  and  it  was  enacted  that  hence- 
forth four  of  the  pontifices  and  five  of  the  augurs  must  be 
taken  from  the  plebeians.  In  339,  the  Publilian  law  declared 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  people  in  their  tribes  should  be 
equally  binding  with  those  passed  in  the  centurise,^  and  took 

1  For  the  distinction  between  the  two  assemblies,  see  in  the  Appendix, 
on  the  Publilian  law. 
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from  the  assembly  of  the  patrician  curiae  the  right  of  vetoing 
the  measures  passed  by  the  people,  obliging  them  to  give  their 
sanction  beforehand  to  all  such  measures. 

The  union  of  the  orders  was  thus  effected.  All  amongst  the  Attitude  oi 
patricians  who  possessed  true  insight  and  real  worth  accepted  P^t'^^^'ana 
the  fact,  and  consented  to  share  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  with  their  brethren.  Amongst  the  others,  the 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  only  became  more  intense  and  bitter. 
The  distinctions  which  had  lost  all  reality  v/ere  more  tenaciously 
upheld,  and  no  new  families  were  now  ever  admitted  to  the 
number  of  patrician  houses.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
keenest  and  most  obstinate  resistance  proceeded  from  the 
Claudii,  a  house  modem  in  comparison  with  others,  such  as 
the  Valerian  and  the  Fabian.  Nor  can  these  exclusive  circles 
be  passed  by  in  considering  the  state  of  Rome  at  this  period  ; 
for  their  rancorous  spleen,  and  the  petty  vexations  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  inflict,  must  have  affected  social  life  to  a  great 
extent.  As  an  instance,  in  the  year  B.C.  296,  a  patrician  lady, 
who  had  married  a  plebeian  of  high  standing,  who  had  filled 
the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  found  herself  shut  out  from  the 
society  of  aristocratic  Eoman  ladies,  and  excluded  from  the  re- 
ligious festivals  in  honour  of  their  patron  goddess ;  the  result 
of  which  was  that  thereafter  two  such  goddesses  were  worshipped 
by  the  Roman  matrons,  one  patronized  by  the  patricians,  the 
other  by  the  commonalty. 

We  have  next  to  glance  at  the  lowest  grades  of  the  community. 
The  new  laws  were  intended  to  afford  them  some  relief  from  the 
law  of  debt  and  the  monopolization  of  the  common  lands  by 
the  wealthy  proprietors,  and  if  they  did  not  work  out  a  radical 
cure,  they  acted  as  palliatives  and  alleviations.     Still  more  effec-  Alleviation 
tual  were  the  results  of  the  victories  gained  at  this  period  by  °lgsltthe^ 
Rome,  and  her  immense  acquisitions  of  new  territory  in  Italy,  poo^. 
The  growing  abundance  of  money,  and  the  ever  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  city,  which  from  the  metropolis   of   Latium 
was  becoming  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  tended  to  relieve  the 
pressure.     Some  rays  of  the  sunshine  of  national  prosperity 
enlightened  the  obscure  retreats  of  poverty,  and  cheered  with 
their  genial  warmth  the  sullen  coldness  of  discontent.     Above 
all,  the  new  colonies   established   throughout  Italy  to  secure 
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what  the  sword  had  won,  offered  a  home  and  a  sphere  of  new 
and  active  industry  to  many  a  strong  swarm  thrown  off  from 
an  overgrown  hive.    We  will  then  leave  the  discontented  patri- 
cians, who,  if  we  may  say  so,  have  lost  their  stings  and  can 
enact  the  part,  of  drones  without  serious  injury  to  the  com- 
munity ;  the  buzzing  crowd  of  the  needy  and  dissatisfied  being 
also  to  some  extent  dispersed,  we  can  fix  our  attention  on  the 
working,  thriving,  and  governing  people. 
The  Roman        The  unity  and  equality  which  we  noticed  as  existing  amongst 
peop  e.         ^YiQ  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  infancy  of  the  State  prevailed  once 
more  in  her  robust  and  vigorous  youth.      Simplicity  still  char- 
acterized Roman  life,  and  luxury  was  unknown.     Agriculture 
was  the  favourite  and  most  honourable  pursuit,  and  the  plough 
was  not  yet  abandoned  to  the  hireling  and  the  slave  by  a  people 
in  whose  houses  no  silver  was  to  be  seen  but  the  salt-cellar 
and  the  sacrificial  vessel.     The  man  who  conquered  kings  in 
the  battle-field  returned  home  to  cultivate  his  farm.     The  voice 
of  party  conflict  was  silent  at  length,  and  for  the  welfare  and 
glory  of  Rome  private  animosities  and  dissensions  could  be  for- 
gotten.   For  these  were  her  best  days,  glorious  and  memorable, 
__       though  time  was  to  bring  change  and  havoc.     The  plebeian 
aristocracy  was  one  day  to  inherit  the  spirit  of  their  predecessors, 
whose  coveted  rank  they  had  attained,  and  to  find  in  the  de- 
graded populace  an  opposition  as  bitter  and  far  more  sanguin- 
ary than  their  own  had  been. 
Government.       Although  the  functions  of  the  popular  assembly  had  been 
ence  by  the    extended,  its  influence  in  the  government  had  waned.     It  was 
ass^mWy     sometimes  appealed  to  in  critical  or  delicate  matters,  but  exer- 
cised little  practical  force  either  in  favour  of  or  in  antagonism 
of  power       to  the  senate.    The  consulate  had  also  lost  much  of  its  strength, 
siate!'^""'    One  prerogative   after   another  had   been  intrusted   to  other 
bands.     The  administration  of  the  finance  was  conferred  on 
the  quoBstors,  and  in    367  the  judicial  duties  of  the  consuls 
had  been  given  to  a  new  city  magistrate  called  the  i:)raetor. 
The  right  of  concluding  peace  was  transferred  from  the  consul 
to  the  senate,  which  could  even  suspend  the  consular  authority 
in  case  of  need,  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  had  been 
also  transferred  from  the  consul's  hands  to  theirs,  whilst  even 
the  dictator's  sway  was  not  so  absolute  as  formerly. 
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The  special  functions  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  lay  in  Position  oi 
virtually  legalizing  revolutionary  action  ;  and  hitherto  their  ate. 
influence  had  no  doubt  wrought  for  good  in  isolated  instances. 
But  these  functions  could  hardly  be  useful  and  necessary  now. 
The  people,  however,  looked  upon  this  ofiice  as  the  palladium 
of  their  rights.  Its  creation  was  the  fruit  of  their  first  tri- 
umph ;  its  restoration  had  crowned  their  second  ;  and  the  hill 
that  had  witnessed  their  victories  was  fondly  and  proudly  de- 
signated the  Sacred  Mount.  If  then  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  deprive  them  of  their  tribunes,  they  would  have  fought 
for  their  retention,  as  soldiers  fight  around  some  well-worn 
standard  gained  from  the  enemy  in  former  days,  which  has 
ever  since  floated  above  their  heads  in  the  battle-field,  and 
led  them  on  to  victory.  The  wisdom  of  the  statesmen  of 
Eome  sought  therefore  rather  to  absorb  than  to  abolish  ;  the 
tribunes  were  called  from  the  bench  they  had  occupied  near 
the  door,  to  take  their  seat  amongst  the  senators,  and  speak 
on  aU  public  measures  ;  they  were  intrusted  with  important 
governmental  functions,  authorized  to  assemble  the  senate,  to 
ask  their  advice  and  carry  out  their  resolutions.  Thus  they 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  power  and  position  they 
could  not  have  enjoyed  as  an  opposition.  By  this  prudent 
and  skilful  transformation  of  revolutionary  machinery  into 
an  organ  of  government,  the  character  and  the  operation  of 
the  tribuneship  were  greatly  altered ;  its  disturbing  forces 
were  at  any  rate  in  abeyance.  The  keen  edge  of  a  dangerous 
instrument  was  blunted,  not  to  be  re-sharpened  until  after 
many  days. 

We  see  then  how  the  dignities  of  consul,  assembly,  dictator, 
tribune,  all  shorn  of  their  former  splendour,  were  evidently  on 
the  wane  ;  their  lost  lustre  being  absorbed  in  the  growing 
power  and  glory  of  that  famous  body  in  which  the  strength 
and  majesty  of  Rome  were  concentrating — the  Roman  senate.  The  Romas 
This  illustrious  assembly  had  gradually  changed  its  character. 
No  longer  the  humble  advisers  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  it  gra- 
dually became  the  exponent  of  the  popular  voice  and  the 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  State.  It  had  been  decreed  that 
all  who  had  filled  the  high  office  of  sedile,  praetor,  or  consul, 
were  entitled  to  become  members  of  the  senate.     To  fill  up 
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the  number  of  three  hundred,  others  were  chosen,  and  gene- 
rally from  amongst  those  who  had  served  the  commonwealth 
in  some  other  capacity,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
valour  in  the  battle-field,  or  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  These  all  possessed  the  right  of  voting,  but  not  the 
privilege  of  speech.  The  influence  of  the  senate  gradually 
became  supreme  and  central.  Judicial  and  military  functions 
of  course  were  intrusted  to  others,  and  the  general  executive 
administration  was  carried  on  by  the  officials  elected  to  its 
various  duties  ;  otherwise,  all  that  was  done  in  Rome  was 
done  by  her  senators,  unless  in  some  delicate  or  critical  matter 
it  pleased  them  to  transfer  the  onus  of  the  decision  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  senate  might  be 
designated  usurped,  insomuch  as  it  flourished  on  the  decay  of 
other  forces  ;  but  if  any  defence  be  needed,  the  history  of 
Rome  is  eloquent  on  its  behalf  In  the  senate  was  collected 
all  that  was  best  and  of  highest  worth  in  Rome.  Every  five 
years,  unworthy  and  degraded  names  were  struck  off  the  roll 
of  members  ;  and  thus  its  moral  tone  and  purity  were  sus- 
tained. Such  was  its  character,  and  its  strength  was  great. 
The  office  was  life-long,  and,  dependent  upon  no  caprice  of  king 
or  populace,  it  gained  force  by  the  comparative  weakness  of  the 
executive,  which  changed  year  by  year.  Rome  was  truly 
represented  ^  by  her  senate  at  this  great  epoch  of  her  history. 
No  other  government  ever  presented  so  strong,  united,  and 
majestic  an  aspect  to  foreign  nations  as  did  these  venerable 
and  illustrious  men  for  at  least  a  century, — an  '  assembly  of 
kings,'  as  they  were  called.  At  home  too  the  bitterness  of 
party  strife  was  assuaged  ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  peace  and  concord  within  the  city  walls  awaited  the  Roman 
nation. 

'  Hepresented  to  a  great  extent  in  a  literal  as  well  as  in  a  moral  sense ; 
for  all  who  had  filled  the  high  oiSces  of  state  became  members  of  the 
eenate,  and  these  oflScials  were  annually  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY  AT  THE  ERA  OF  THE 
EXPULSION  OF  THE  KINGS. 

(Jonnexion  of  history — The  Babylonians — The  Phoenicians  the  link  between  East 
and  West — Their  commerce  and  character  and  mission — Carthage — The  Gaula, 
their  character  and  habits — Mutual  relations — Persia,  Carthage,  and  Etrtiria 
against  Greece  and  Rome — Taking  of  Rome  by  Porsenna — Etruscans  expelled 
from  Latium — Xerxes  repulsed  from  Greece — Victory  of  Gelon  in  Sicily. 

'  Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day.'' 

Tennyson. 

Our  attention  has  for  some  while  been  limited  to  the 
domestic  history  of  Rome,  but  we  must  now  retrace  our  steps, 
that  we  may  be  prepared  to  consider  her  foreign  relations. 
There  is  a  connecting  thread  running  through  all  history  and  Connexion 
all  time.  Greece  and  Rome  stand  not  alone,  but  are  linked  "^  s^^tory. 
with  all  that  went  before  and  all  that  came  after.  How  could 
the  treasures  of  Greece  have  been  immortalized,  how  could  the 
story  of  the  deeds  of  Rome  have  been  preserved,  if  the  West 
had  not  received  from  the  distant  East  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  1  For  it  is  probable  that  they  owed  that  priceless 
gift  to  the  old  Babylonians,  who,  it  is  not  unlikely,  laid  the 
foundation  of  astronomy  and  geometry  for  men  to  build  upon 
afterwards  ;  and  possibly  also  of  other  branches  of  science,  if 
not  of  philosophy.  So  that,  in  glancing  at  contemporary 
history,  we  are  not  speaking  of  an  event  absolutely  and 
organically  unconnected  with  Roman  history,  when  we  mention 
that  some  thirty  years  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
'  great  Babylon,'  with  her  marvellous  buildings,  her  '  wise  men' 
and  'star-gazers,'  fell  before  Cyrus  of  Persia,  thenceforth  to  Faiiof 
decline  and  to  decay.  The  same  event,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Babylon, 
emancipated  from  bondage  a  people  obscure  and  unknown,  '  not 
reckoned  among  the  nations  ;'  but  amongst  them  was  the  '  ark 
of  God.'  They  carried  with  them  a  germ  of  life  for  all 
nations ;  and  a  power  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  the 
throne  of  the  Cassars. 

D 
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The  Phoeni-  The  early  connecting  link  between  East  and  West  was  formed 
by  the  Phoenician  people,  a  maritime  race,  belonging  to  the 
Semitic  family,  and  inhabiting  the  coast  land  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt.  That  they  were  not  inferior  to  the  Indo- 
Germans  in  courage  and  enterprise  let  their  mariners  witness, 
who  traversed  unknown  seas  to  unknown  shores,  through 
strange  perils  and  hardships,  without  the  compass,  or  any  other 
modern  aid  to  navigation ;  trading  not  only  in  the  varied  pro- 
duce of  cultivated  lands,  but  in  jewels  from  the  East,  wild 
beasts'  skins  from  Africa,  silver  from  Spain,  and  tin  from  the 
unnamed  shores  of  England.  The  genius  of  this  people  lay 
wholly  in  navigation  and  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  Their 
energy  found  scope  in  thus  going  to  and  fro  throughout  the 
world,  busy  in  traffic  and  in  merchandise.  However  wander- 
ing this  seafaring  life  might  be,  they  cherished  for  their  home 
and  country  a  passionate  devotion  beyond  that  felt  in  other 
lands ;  but  genius,  properly  so  called,  was  a  stranger  amongst 
them.  Their  religion  was  cruel  and  superstitious  ;  their  mytho- 
logy repulsive,  and  wholly  uninteresting.  Nor  have  they  left 
their  mark  upon  the  earth  in  any  department  of  literature  or 
art.  If  they  still  live  and  move  before  us,  it  is  the  historians 
of  other  lands  that  have  preserved  their  memory.  Wealth  was 
the  object  of  their  lives,  and  the  real  '  god  of  their  idolatry.' 
They  sent  colonies  everywhere,  but  they  were  never  more  than 
factories,  and  had  no  influence  upon  the  people  around.  It 
•was  proverbial  to  say  that  men  lived  '  after  the  manner  of  the 
Sidonians,  quiet  and  secure,  and  rich  exceedingly.'  Their 
great  defect,  in  comparison  with  the  Indo-Germanic  races,  was 
their  absolute  incapability  of  political  development.  Inde- 
pendence might  be  good,  but  unimpeded  trade  was  better ;  and 
they  cheerfully  paid  tribute  to  Babylon  or  Egypt,  as  the  case 
might  be,  if  only  they  might  be  allowed  right  of  way  for  their 
merchandise.  Liberty  might  possess  attractions  for  others,  but 
wars  of  independence  were  very  costly ;  and  if  their  chains 
were  golden,  they  were  well  contented  to  wear  them.  Ambition 
might  fire  other  nations,  but  Tyre  and  Sidon  never  dreamt  of 
aggressive  warfare ;  and  if  their  foreign  settlements  were 
attacked,  they  yielded  and  retired.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  Phoenician  people,  brave  and  enterprising  as  they  were, 
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never  took  any  hold  upon  the  worhl, — their  appearance  in  it 
left  traces  evanescent  as  those  furrowed  by  their  own  vessels  in 
the  sea,  or  left  by  birds  of  passage  in  the  air.  Yet  their 
mission  was  not  unfulfilled.  They  carried  with  them  from  land 
to  land  much  that  was  more  valuable  than  their  richest 
merchandise ;  forming  excellent  conductors,  at  any  rate,  for 
the  electric  flash  of  thought  and  knowledge  from  cue  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other.  Tyre  fell  before  the  thirteen  years'  siege  of 
King  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  left  her  daughter  city  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  heiress  of  her  wealth,  her  industry,  and  her  commerce. 

For  a  long  period  Carthage  was  true  to  the  traditionary  Carthage, 
policy  of  the  family  to  which  she  belonged.  Down  to  the  year 
450  B.C.  it  appears  that  she  contentedly  paid  tribute  for  the 
ground  on  which  the  city  stood  to  the  native  tribes  around. 
But  Carthage  was  situated  many  degrees  west  of  Phoenicia,  and 
came  into  collision  with  men  of  a  very  different  stamp  from 
the  suzerains  of  the  East.  Her  inhabitants  must  have  beheld 
not  only  the  Sicilian  colonies  slip  from  their  grasp,  but  their 
settlements  in  Africa  wrested  from  them,  till  nothing  was  left 
them  outside  the  city  walls,  had  they  not  altered  their  tactics. 
Driven  thus  into  a  new  career,  and  compelled  to  adopt  an 
occidental  policy,  they  entered  upon  it  with  all  their  native 
energy,  and  persevered  with  characteristic  tenacity.  But  we 
must  postpone  for  the  present  the  further  consideration  of  the 
vicissitudes  and  fortunes  of  the  Carthaginian  people. 

Our  survey  will  not  be  complete  unless  we  notice  the  Celts,  The  Gauia 
or  Gauls, — a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  race  indeed,  but  one 
possessing  very  little  in  common  with  Grecian  or  Italian. 
Their  material  progress  had  been  inconsiderable — even  agricul- 
ture was  not  developed  amongst  them.  In  mental  and  spiritual 
life  they  stood  upon  a  very  low  level  indeed.  They  oftentimes 
lived  out  in  the  forests  with  the  swine  they  tended,  though 
they  not  unfrequently  congregated  in  villages  or  towns.  They 
were  a  restless  and  impatient  race,  ever  on  the  move,  reck- 
lessly valiant.  Fighting  and  feasting  were  their  delight. 
Absolutely  incapable  of  political  organization,  they  hovered 
everywhere,  and  settled  nowhere.  Their  chief  abode  was  in 
the  country  now  called  France,  which  from  them  derived  its 
ancient  name  of  Gaul.     They  occupied  the  British  Isles,  and  in 
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Spain  engage  in  incessant  conflicts  with  the  natives.  Successive 
swarms  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  found  their  way  to  the  fair 
plains  of  Italy,  where  they  were  not  likely  to  prove  the  most 
agreeable  of  neighbours  to  the  Etruscans.  They  were  large- 
made  men,  with  shaggy  hair  and  long  beards,  gay  in  their 
attire,  and  accustomed  to  ornament  even  their  weapons  ;  being 
singularly  vain-glorious,  they  were  fond  of  displaying  their 
wounds,  and  went  so  far  as  to  widen  the  scars  to  make  a 
greater  show.  They  continued  to  hang  like  threatening  clouds 
upon  the  horizon  of  the  civilized  world,  troubling  and  torment- 
ing it  not  a  little,  until  Caesar  finally  subdued  them. 

Comparison  Qur  Way  is  now  a  little  prepared  ;  and  the  horizon  of  our 
history  being  enlarged,  we  must  inquire  into  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  mutual  aspect  of  the  various  nations  we  have  spoken 
of  at  the  epoch  with  which  we  are  concerned,  B.C.  510. 
Beyond  all  question  Greece  (including  her  colonies)  and  Eome, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  tribes,  represent  the  cause  of  human 
progress,  independence,  freedom,  and  civilisation.  Compared 
with  Greece,  where  Homer  has  long  ago  shone,  the  morning 
star  of  her  dawning  glories,  how  barbaric  is  the  Persian  nation. 
By  the  side  of  her  free  republics,  how  degraded  is  Oriental 
servitude,  and  the  despotism  that  ordains  it.  Compared  with 
Rome,  with  her  strength  and  centralizing  energy,  how  unor- 
ganized, how  incapable  of  any  world-wide  influences  are  the 
mariners  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  even,  it  may  be,  the  mightier 
and  more  enterprising  republic  of  Carthage. 

Elective  <  Elective  atfinities'  may  be  traced  at  work.      Carthaginians 

and  Greeks  were  near  neighbours  in  many  colonial  dependencies, 
but  there  was  very  little  sympathy  ar.d  no  alliance  between 
them.  There  was  more  in  common  between  the  Phoenician  and 
the  Etruscan  peojDle.  We  have  before  mentioned  the  league 
existing  between  them.  There  was  one  point  in  which,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  the  latter  resembled  the  Eastern  nations 
rather  than  the  Western,  viz.,  in  employing  hired  and  foreign 
troops  in  their  wars.  Both  of  these  nations  were  addicted  to 
navigation ;  and  the  Etruscan  pirates  were  the  terror  of  the 
seas,  where,  indeed,  the  allied  maritime  powers  had  things 
much  their  own  way  for  the  present.  The  existing  forces  then 
tend  to  arrange  themselves  on  two  opposing  sides, — Carthage, 
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in  league  witli  the  Etruscans  on  one  hand,  is  connected,  through  Carthage, 
Tyre  (now  restored  to  somewhat  of  its  former  prosperity),  with  ii*e  East*'^'^ 
Persia  and  the  East,  and  these  represent  the  forces  of  Oriental 
despotism,  maritime  supremacy,  enormous  wealth,  and  material 
and  brute  force  in  general.      In  opposition  to  this  formidable 
phalanx,  though  not  in  any  specific  alliance  with  each  other,  are 
the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  republics  and  the  Grecian  colonies,  Greece  and 
representing  freedom,  independence,  self-government,  civilisa-  ^'''^^■ 
tion,  and  mental  life.     It  is  a  mighty  conflict,  and  its  issues 
fraught  with  consequences  of  unspeakable  moment  for  all  future 
ages.      But,  as  Carlyle  says,  '  in  this  great  duel.  Nature  herself 
is  umpire,  and  can  do  no  wrong.     The  thing  which  is  deepest 
rooted  in  Nature,  what  we  call  truest,  that  thing  and  not  the 
other  wiU  be  found  growing  at  last.' 

Heavy  drops  precede  the  thunder-storm  ;  and  the  first  sign  Etruscans 
of  the  coming  struggle  was  the  crossing  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Tiber,  507 ; 
Etruscans.     Their  power  was  now  at  its  zenith  by  sea  and 
land.     They  had   colonies   south  of  Latium,  and  could   they 
conquer  the  Latins  would  doubtless  become  masters  of  Italy. 
Rome  was  of  course  the  key  of  Latium,  and  nothing  but  the 
Tiber  separated  Etruria  from  Rome.      The  city,  however,  on  the 
seven  hills,  had  hitherto  seemed  too  formidable  a  neighbour 
to  molest.     But  Rome  was  shaken  by  the  revolution  which 
had  expelled  her  kings  ;  and  when  the  Etruscans,  under  Lars 
Porsenna,  assaulted  the  city,  she  capitulated  to  the  invader,  in  Rome; 
and  accepted  peace  on  the  most  ignominious  terms,  the  people 
surrendering  their  arms,  and  promising  henceforth  to  employ 
iron  only  for  the  ploughshare — a  promise  not  fulfilled,  history 
relates,  though  when  first  broken  she  does  not  tell  us.     All 
we  can  ascertain  is  that  the  Etruscans  met  with  so  steady 
and  stern  a  resistance   throughout  Latium  that  the  tide  of  repulsed 
invasion  was  turned  back,  and  they  soon  recrossed  the  Tiber. 
An  interval  of  quiet  followed,  and  whilst  the  Roman  people 
were  probably  turning  their  ploughshares  into  swords  again,  let 
us  look  eastward,  where  Darius,  the  monarch  of  Persia,  who 
had  conquered  Thrace  and  invaded  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  was 
gathering  his  hosts  together  against  Greece.      At  I\Iarathon  The  Persians 
those  hosts  encountered  the  free-born  warriors  of  Athens,  and  ^^  ^''rathou. 
the  result  is  engraven  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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Not  long  after  Darius  died,  and  Xerxes  reigned  in  his  stead. 
It  was  a  crisis  in  history.  In  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  a  fierce 
struggle  was  simultaneously  carried  on, — a  struggle  between 
the  antagonistic  forces  we  have  described.  Greece  and  Rome 
were  not  allied  by  the  terms  of  any  treaty  duly  drawn  up  and 
signed  ;  but  they  were  in  reality  fighting  the  same  battle  against 
a  common  foe.  A  severe  and  desolating  war  had  again  broken 
out  between  Rome  and  Etruria.  The  Carthaginian  armies, 
stimulated  by  the  Persian  monarch,  if  not  even  in  direct  alliance 
with  him,  as  a  very  credible  tradition  informs  us,  departing 
from  their  usual  policy,  made  a  formidable  assault  upon  Syra- 
cuse, and  Xerxes  himself  led  on  countless  myriads  of  his  subjects 
to  annihilate  and  overwhelm  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Seldom  has 
so  formidable  a  coalition  imperilled  the  interests  of  humanity. 
It  is  useless  to  specula*-e  on  what  the  course  of  events  would 
have  been  in  any  case,  had  one  of  the  links  by  which 

*  The  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God ' 

been  wanting  or  imperfect.  But  had  this  triple  alliance  had 
its  way,  to  all  human  appearance  force  would  have  stifled 
freedom,  barbarism  extinguished  the  torch  of  civilisation,  and 
petrifaction  ensued  for  progress ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  hands  of 
the  dial  marking  the  progress  of  the  human  race  would  have 
gone,  like  those  of  Hezekiah's,  many  degrees  backward.  The 
year  480  B.C.  has  a  twofold  claim  upon  our  memory.  Two 
great  victories  combine  to  render  it  illustrious.  It  was  the 
saiamis  and  year  of  Thermopylae  and  of  Salamis,  when  the  armed  multitude 
himera,4S0.  ^-j^g^t  Xerxes  led,  countless  as  the  desert  sands  collected  in  the 
deadly  simoom,  were  repulsed  and  overthrown. 

'  The  thunder-speech  of  the  Athenian,  grown 
Up  out  of  memories  of  Marathon,' 

has  preserved  the  remembrance  of  Salamis,  so  that  the  world 
will  never  let  it  die.  But  the  other  victory  signalizing  the 
year  480  B.C.  is  less  known  and  awakens  feebler  echoes. 
History  has  indeed  asserted  that  they  occurred  on  the  same 
day,  that  the  sun  which  rose  upon  Salamis  witnessed  in  his 
westward  course  the  victory  of  Himera,  gained  by  Gelon  of 
Syracuse  over  the  Carthf*inian  hosts,  which  efi"ectually  broke 
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the  power  of  their  assault,  and  induced  them  to  return  to  their 
former  policy,  so  that  Sicily  enjoyed  comparative  peace  for 
nearly  a  century. 

In  the  East,  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  concluded  peace  with 
Persia.  As  to  Greece,  the  era  succeeding  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  was  glorious  in  the  bright  constellation  of  illustrious 
Athenian  names  which  mark  its  course.  Pericles,  Phidias, 
.(Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Socrates,  and  Plato  adorn  her  history. 
But  in  the  course  of  this  same  century  the  long  and  disastrous 
Peloponnesian  war  broke  out,  B.C.  431,  and  at  its  close,  406, 
the  supremacy  of  Athens  was  to  be  transferred  to  Sparta. 
Thebes  became  memorable  in  history  by  her  successful  resistance 
of  the  Spartan  power,  and  eventually  the  disunited  and  dis- 
organized States  of  Greece  proved  unable  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence against  Philip  of  Macedon.  We  must  here,  however, 
abandon  the  field  of  general  history,  and  limit  our  attention  to 
the  fortunes  of  Italy  and  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER   XI. 
ITALY  AGAINST  ROME. 

Nine  years'  war  with  the  Etruscans— The'Fabii — Etruscan  power  checked  at  sea- 
Truce,  and  renewed  war  with  Rome — Loss  of  their  colonies,  and  invasion  of  the 
Gauls — Siege  of  Veii — Maroli  of  tlie  Gauls  towards  Rome — The  battle  on  the 
AUia,  and  burning  of  the  city — The  Gauls  retire — South  Etruria  Romanized^ 
Truce  with  North  Etruscans. 

*  Harh  !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates  !' 

In  the  year  483  B.C.,  the  Roman  armies  were  again  in  the 
field  against  the  Etruscans,  and  a  fierce  struggle  of  nine  years'  Nine  years' 
duration  ensued.      Rome  seems  to  have  suff'ered  greatly  during  Etruscans, 
its  progress.     The  story  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Fabii  ^^^-iTi. 
has  been  preserved,  who  in  consequence  of  the  political  dis-  story  of  the 
content  excited  by  their   predominance  in  the  State,  quitted    ^  ^^ 
Rome,   and  undertook  to  defend  the  frontier.      Here,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Cremera,  they  perished ;  the  only  scion  remaining  of 
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months 
B.C.  474-445 


Battle  of 
Cuniie,  474. 


the  race  being  a  child  left  behind  in  Rome,  who  became  the 
Trace  for  400  ancestor  of  the  future  Fabian  house.  The  truce  for  four 
hundred  months,  which  closed  the  war  in  474,  proved  rather 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Romans  than  of  the  Etruscans.  They 
gained  a  breathing-time,  which  was  needed  to  renew  their 
strength,  shaken  and  tried  by  revolution  at  home  and  war 
abroad;  but  other  foes  gathered  around  Etruria.  The  decisive 
blow  received  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  at  the  battle  of 
Him  era,  480  B.C.,  tended,  of  course,  to  weaken  the  people  with 
whom  they  were  allied,  and  it  greatly  emboldened  the  Greek 
colonists.  It  was  the  year  of  Thermopylae  and  of  Salamis,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  the  mighty  impulse  of  the  energy  beating 
at  the  heart  of  the  mother  country  thrilled  through  every 
nerve  of  the  Hellenic  race.  The  Straits  of  Messina  were  held 
against  the  Etruscan  pirates  ;  and  in  474  (the  same  year  which 
saw  the  close  of  the  nine  years'  struggle  with  Rome),  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  their  fleet  off  Cumse. 
An  Etruscan  helmet  is  still  in  existence,  bearing  the  dedicatory 
inscription,  '  Hiero,  son  of  Deinomenes,  and  the  Syracusans  to 
Zeus  ;  Tyrrhenian^  property  from  Cumae.' 

Harassed  and  checked  at  sea,  the  Etruscan  nation  was  still 
powerful  in  Italy.  At  the  expiration  of  the  long  truce  in  445 
B.C.,  a  desultory  warfare  broke  out,  which  became  more  em- 
bittered and  decisive  in  its  progress,  and  closed  advantageously 
for  the  Romans,  when,  in  425,  it  was  ended  by  another  truce 
for  two  hundred  months. 

Vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey  are  said  to  follow  the 
march  of  an  army  to  the  battle-field  ;  and  when  a  nation  appears 
fated  to  die  foes  start  up  everywhere,  thirsting  for  some  portion 
of  the  prey.  Since  the  decay  of  the  Etruscan  power  at  sea, 
their  colonies  in  Campania,  south  of  Latium,  had  been  isolated 
from  the  mother  country.  Sabines  and  Samnites  attacked  these 
dependencies,  and  found  them  an  easy  prey.  The  Etruscan 
name  disappears  henceforth  from  the  region  south  of  Latium, 
Capua  taken,  Capua,  the  metropolis,  fell,  424  B.C.  Maritime  supremacy 
and  colonial  possessions  had  thus  passed  away  from  Etruria. 
Both  had  been  highly  prized,  and  could  be  ill  spared  ;  they 
were  neither,  however,  essential  to  national  life. 

1  TyrrLeni  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  Etruscan  people. 


Second  war, 
445; 

and  truce, 
425. 


Loss  of  the 

Etruscan 
colonies  in 
South  Italy. 


424. 
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But  darker  days  awaited  this  ill-starred  race,  and  the  next  The  Gauls  in- 
storm  gathered  both  from  north  and  south.  The  Gauls,  who  in  ^^  ® 
successive  swarms  had  inundated  the  fair  plains  south  of  the 
Alps,  carried  one  by  one  the  outworks  of  Etruria,  and  at  length 
pressed  upon  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  Eome  also,  pro- 
fiting by  the  difficulties  of  her  foe,  resolved  to  undertake  an 
aggressive  war,  the  first  she  ever  waged  beyond  the  limits  of 
Latium.  Poetry  and  tradition  have  adorned  this  war,  but  at 
the  same  time  shrouded  its  actual  events  in  obscurity,  so  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  matter-of-fact  history  throughout  it. 
The  stronsr  city  of  Veil  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  headed  siege  of  Veil, 

11         400-396 

by  the  renowned  Camillus.  The  besieger's  art  was  then  but 
little  developed,  and  Veil  is  said  to  have  withstood  the  Roman 
armies  for  ten  long  years.  The  energies  of  the  republic  were 
taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and  every  nerve  strained  in  the  contest. 
Never  before  had  the  Roman  soldier  kept  the  field  without  re- 
laxation or  intermission,  through  summer  and  winter  alike,  or 
received  payment  from  the  State  he  served.  It  was  a  bitter 
and  a  deadly  conflict,  but  the  Latin  tribes  steadily  supported 
their  metropolis,  whilst  Veii  was  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  alone.  Not  only  did  the  Gallic  invasion  divert  the 
forces  of  the  people  into  another  channel,  but  there  are  traces 
of  internal  divisions  which  isolated  the  fated  city  from  her 
kindred  races.  But  even  its  solitary  strength  was  formidable. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  power  of  the  nation,  could  it 
have  been  concentrated,  would  not  have  withstood  the  onslaught 
of  CamUlus  and  his  legions.  If  it  be  not  an  historic  fact,  it  is 
true  in  idea,  as  the  melancholy  Etruscan  tradition  narrates,  that 
on  the  very  day  when  the  Gauls  took  Melpum,  their  strongest  Fail  of  Mel. 
city  to  the  north,  Veii,  the  bulwark  of  the  south,  fell  into  the  veS^,  396.° 
hands  of  the  Romans.  It  was  the  combined  attack  that  ren- 
dered their  case  so  desperate.  Veii  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  devoted  to  desolation  for  ever  ; 
and  there  was  joy  and  triumph  unbounded  at  Rome.  The 
extent  of  their  satisfaction  and  exultation  may  be  inferred  from 
the  custom  introduced  and  long  continued  of  concluding  their 
festivals  by  a  comic  scene  called  the  '  Veientian  Sale,'  in  which 
imaginary  spoils  were  ofi"ered,  and  the  most  hideous  cripple 
that  could  be  procured  had  to  figure  in  purple  and  gold,  under 
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the  title   of  the    '  King  of  Veii.'      The   neighbouring  cities 
ventured  no  resistance,  and  yielded  to  the  Roman  power. 

Suddenly  and  strangely  is  the  scene  transformed.     A  year 
elapses,  and  the   notes   of  triumph  are  exchanged  for  panic 
and  dismay.     The  Gauls  had  advanced  as  far  south  as  Clu- 
sium,   and  the  Etruscans,   in  their  sore  distress,   called  upon 
the  conquerors  of  Veii  for  aid.     This,  however,  the  Romans 
refused,    but    they   sent   ambassadors    to   Clusium — a  foolish 
middle  course  which  led  to  no  good.     These  ambassadors  en- 
the  Gauls  by  dcavourcd  to  overawc  the  Gauls  by  grand  and  boastful  talk, 
Roman  am-    and  at  the  same  time  forgot  that  the  observance  of  the  rights 
of  nations  was  due  even  to  the  barbarians.     They  took  part  in 
some  skirmish  with  the  people  of  Clusium,  and  one  of  them 
struck  a  Gallic  chieftain  from  his  horse.     The  barbarians  showed 
much  forbearance,   demanding  from  the  senate  t^e  surrender 
of  the  guilty  parties,  ou  the  ground   of  international   right. 
The  senate  was  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  ;  but  the  people, 
ever  swayed  by  impulse,  refused  to  abandon  their  fellow-citizens 
to  an  enemy's  power.      Some  say  that  they  went  so  far  as  to 
appoint  the  offenders  consular  tribunes  for  the  ensuing  year, 
390  B.C.     If  so,  they  must  have  had  opportunity  enough  bit- 
terly to  regret  the  results  of  their  folly ;  for  as  amongst  the 
Alps  a  slight   motion  is  said  to   bring  down  the  suspended 
mountain-avalanche,  so  did  this  failure  in  justice  set  in  motion 
Brennus,  the  Gallic  leader,  and  his  hosts,  estimated  at  170,000 
men.      Onward   the  tide  swept,   reckless   and  mighty  as  the 
ocean  in  its  wrath,  Rome  little  dreaming  how  great  was  her 
peril,  how  near  her  desolation.     Camillus  was  withdrawn  from 
public  matters  at  this  critical  moment,  in  consequence  of  the 
poUtical  feuds  within  the  city,  and  the  Roman  standard  was 
intrusted  to  inexperienced  hands,  whilst  the  soldiers  thought 
they  were  going  forth,  not  to  battle,  but  to  disperse  a  set  of 
mountain- robbers,  and  were  heedless  of  the  appointments  of  the 
camp  and  the  security  of  the  retreat.     On  the  18th  of  July 
B.C.  390,  they  met  their  antagonists  at  the  brook  Allia.      But 
these  despised  antagonists  were  men   to  whom  battle  was  a 
pastime,  and  for  whom  death  had  no  terror.     Their  wild  aspect, 
shaggy  and   savage  as  they  looked,  their  vast  numbers,  the 
sudden  onslaup-ht,  sword  in  hand,  in  a  manner  unknown  in 
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Italy,  spread  terror  and  confusion  in  the  opposing  army.  They 
fled  at  the  first  onslaught,  terrified  and  panic-stricken,  one 
thought  alone  retaining  hold  upon  their  brains — to  put  the 
river  between  themselves  and  their  assailants.  In  the  wild 
tumult  which  ensued,  pursuers  and  pursued  passed  the  stream, 
and  the  spot  where  Veil  had  stood.  Panic  ruled  the  hour.  It 
seemed  hopeless  to  defend  the  city,  for  the  garrison  was  not 
sufficient  to  man  the  walls.  The  delay  of  the  barbarians,  who 
only  entered  the  gates  on  the  third  day,  saved  the  Romans, 
but  not  Rome.  All  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  gathered  in 
the  Capitol  ;  there  was  not  food  for  more.  The  rest  sought 
shelter  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  But  there  were  many, 
chiefly  aged  and  influential  men,  who  would  not  survive  the 
fall  of  Rome,  and  stayed  to  meet  their  fate.      And  now  the  The  Gauis 

„",,,.  •  1  •       ji  n         „  enter  Roma 

thronging  armies  of  the  barbarians  are  within  the  walls  or 
Rome  ;  desolation,  havoc,  and  murder  attend  their  steps.  Death 
on  his  pale  horse  might  well  seem  to  have  entered  with  them  ; 
and  when  nothing  more  remained  to  plunder  or  to  slay,  the  garri- 
son, from  the  Capitoline  height,  beheld  the  total  destruction  of  Destruction 
Rome,  which  the  Gauls  proceeded  to  set  on  fire  in  every  quarter. 
It  was  easier,  however,  to  murder  the  helpless  and  the  aged, 
and  to  set  deserted  habitations  on  fire,  than  to  undertake  and 
carry  through  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  especially  as  they  were 
in  an  enemy's  country,  and  could  only  procure  food  by  con- 
stant predatory  excursions.  With  wonderful  pertinacity,  all  Siege  of  the 
things  considered,  they  continued  the  siege  for  seven  months.  '^^"  ° ' 
Great  was  the  danger  of  the  beleaguered  garrison,  saved  once 
by  those  historic  geese  whose  timely  cackling  aroused  the  gal- 
lant Marcus  Manlius,  and  saved  them  all  from  surprise  and 
storm.  Deliverance  came,  as  once  to  David — when  the  mes-  Deiiveranca 
sage  was  brought  to  Saul  that  '  the  Philistines  had  invaded 
the  land.'  The  news  that  the  Venetian  tribes  had  attacked 
their  territories  in  the  north  of  Italy  drew  off  the  Gallic  army, 
just  as  food  was  growing  very  scarce  in  the  Roman  garrison, 
and  the  end  seemed  well-nigh  come. 

The  fugitives  returned  home,  if  home  it  might  be  called. 
The  insane  idea  of  some  weak-minded  men  to  transfer  their 
future  seat  to  Veil  was  given  up  at  the  high-minded  remon-  Rome 
Btrances  of  Camillus,  and  Rome  speedily  arose  from  her  ashes. 
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destined  to  become  the  metropolis  and  head  of  Latium  as  before. 
The  Gallic  invasion,  after  all,  left  Eome  very  much  as  it  found 
it ;  for  the  people,  not  the  houses  or  tlie  walls,  constituted 
Rome.  Not  one  abiding  result,  not  one  organic  change  fol- 
lowed. It  was  a  startling  and  a  stirring  drama,  and  the  world 
has  ever  heard  it  with  breathless  interest ;  but  few  events  have 
left  so  little  trace  on  Roman  life,  or  formed  so  slight  a  link  in 
Roman  liistory,  of  which  it  forms  a  chapter  striking  and  im- 
pressive in  its  details,  but  only  a  parenthetical  chapter,  affecting 
in  nowise  the  general  sense,  which  would  be  complete  were  it 
omitted.  When  the  crisis  was  passed,  Rome,  restored  as  from 
momentary  paralysis,  continued  the  war  with  the  people  of 
Etruria.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  was  gradually  sub- 
dued and  Romanized  about  the  year  343.  A  treaty  for  four 
hundred  months  was  concluded  with  North  Etruria.  The  Gauls 
from  time  to  time  made  predatory  excursions  into  Latin  ter- 
ritory ;  but,  alarming  and  troublesome  as  they  often  proved, 
the  invaders  were  always  eventually  repulsed,  and  left  no  per- 
manent traces  of  their  presence. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
ITALY   AGAINST   ROME. 

Humiliation  of  the  Etruscans— Tlieir  corrupt  character,  magic  rites,  and  imitative 
art — Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  406-367 — His  schemes — His  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians— He  weakens  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy— Incui-sions  of  the  Samnites 
— Greek  influences — Capua— Wars  of  Rome  with  the  ^qui  and  Volscii — The 
Latins — Lake  Regillus — Wars  with  the  Latins — From  allies  the  Latin  confede- 
rates become  subjects — First  collision  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites — 
Retentive  grasp  of  Rome. 

'  They  loliom  she  wolves  suckle 
Will  fight  as  wolves  do,  in  the  grapple  closing 
Of  adverse  interests.'' — Mrs.  Brownins, 


Decline  of  The  Etruscans  are  no  longer  a  nation.  A  century  and  a 
power  re-'^'^'^  half  ago,  their  power  was  formidable  by  sea  and  land,  and 
viewed.         seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  Italy.     Rome  itself  was  in  their 
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hands,  B.C.  507,  and  driven  to  conclude  an  ignominious  peace. 
Tliey  had  formed  part  of  the  great  triple  alliance  in  480,  but 
from  that  time  their  troubles  had  come  thickly  upon  them. 
Every  man's  hand  had  seemed  to  be  against  them,  as  theirs, 
by  their  inveterate  piracy,  had  been  against  every  man.  The 
Greeks  of  Magna  Grsecia  had  thwarted  them  at  sea ;  the  Samnites, 
424,  had  seized  upon  their  chief  colony  in  Campania ;  their 
fate  at  home  was  sealed  by  the  Gallic  invasion  from  the  north, 
and  the  simultaneous  attack  of  the  Romans  in  the  south,  when 
Melpum  and  Veil  fell,  396.  The  protracted  conflict  terminated, 
343,  in  the  Romanizing  of  South  Etruria,  but  in  the  north  a 
remnant  remained  of  what  had  been  a  nation.  Many  Gallic 
tribes  were  settled  in  the  north  of  Italy,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
Gauls  ever  settled  anywhere,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  come 
into  collision  with  the  Etruscan  communities  from  whom  both 
they  and  the  dwellers  amongst  the  Alps  received  the  alphabet 
and  the  rudiments  of  civilisation.  The  accounts  which  have  Etruscan 
come  down  to  us  give  a  deplorable  picture  of  the  d.emoralization 
oX^ Etruscan  life.  The  system  of  gladiatorial  shows  probably 
originated  in  that  country.  The  poorer  classes  suffered  all  we 
have  seen  their  brethren  endure  at  Rome,  but  no  extension  of 
territory  came  in  to  relieve  the  pressure ;  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  monopolized  by  a  few  aristocratic  families.  That 
some  strength  remained  is  evidenced  by  the  traces  which  exist 
that  Etruscan  corsairs  still  rendered  the  seas  unsafe  for  traffic. 
The  strange  Etruscan,  religion  with  its  magic  and  its  divination  Bti-uscan 
developed  its  peculiar  characteristics  more  and  more.  Their  ^^  '^°^' 
art,  borrowed  from  the  Grecian,  and  dependent  upon  it,  was  Etmscanart 
neither  inventive  nor  refined,  though  profuse  and  splendid.  It 
was  chiefly  of  a  decorative  kind, — pottery  and  bronze-work,  not 
stone  or  marble.  Such  as  it  was,  it  owed  whatever  life  it  pos- 
sessed to  Grecian  influences,  and  these  influences  were  at  work 
elsewhere.  We  shall  presently  have  to  consider  how  they 
affected  Rome  itself ;  in  southern  Italy  they  played  an  im- 
portant part,  and  we  must  turn  our  attention  thither. 

At  the  time  when  the  Etruscan  power  began  to  decline  (after  Greek 
4^0),  the  colonies  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  of  Sicily  were  powerful  ^j  ji^gna 
and  flourishing,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  some  share  in  bring-  Gf^ci'i  ^'^ 
ing  about  that  decline.     But  their  own  sun  was  not  far  from 
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Dionysius  of  settin;5r.     It  is  to  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  that  we  must  attribute 

Syracuse  j  >/ 

Rc.  406-367.  the  first  diminution  of  their  strength.  This  man,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  406  to  367,  was  ambitious,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous. 
He  aimed  at  establishing  a  military  empire,  with  Syracuse  for 
its  centre.  So  formidable  did  his  power  become,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  aroused  from  that  Phoenician  policy  which 
(with  the  exception  of  the  expedition  undertaken,  480,  at 
Xerxes'  instigation)  they  had  hitherto  pursued.  The  wars 
that  ensued,  and  were  carried  on  for  more  than  a  century, 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  successive  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, desolated  the  beautiful  island  ;  one  flourishing  city  after 
another  was  laid  waste  by  the  belligerents,  who  cared  little  for 
its  fate,  and  appeared  desirous  of  emulating  each  other  in  the 
cruelty  and  unscrupulous  treachery  they  exhibited.  Dionysius 
himself  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  Grecian  colonies  as  well  as 
of  Carthage,  desiring  to  enfeeble  both,  that  he  might  erect  an 
empire  on  their  ruins. 

The  Samnite  nation,  formerly  shut  up  in  their  mountainous 
districts,  and  precluded  from  conquest  by  the  Greek  and 
Etruscan  powers,  had  profited  by  the  decline  of  the  latter  to 
seize  Capua  and  the  other  Etruscan  colonies  in  Campania  ;  and 
now  that  the  Grecian  cities  were  also  weakened,  the  warlike 
tribes  descended  from  their  mountains  to  the  plains  of  southern 
Italy,  where  they,  with  their  kindred  races,  the  Lucanians  and 
the  Bruttians,  gradually  occupied  the  whole  country  from  sea 
to  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  Greek 
Greek  in-  cities.  But  no  sooner  had  these  fierce  and  powerful  mountain 
the  Sanmite  raccs  taken  possession  of  the  laud  than  they  began  to  yield  to 
settlers.  ^^q  softening  and  seductive  influences  of  Greek  civilisation  and 
culture.  Tarentum,  the  most  flourishing  Grecian  colony,  with 
some  other  cities,  stood  still  in  their  strength,  the  Samnites 
never  dreaming  of  undertaking  a  '  siege  of  Veil.'  Capua  and 
many  other  places  were  occupied  by  the  invaders,  who  carried 
on  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Neapolis  and  other  Grecian  cities. 
Perhaps  the  very  atmosphere,  the  genial  sunny  air,  aided  in  the 
work  ;  certain  it  is  that  civilizing  and  refining  influences  altered 
the  whole  tone  and  habits  of  the  new  settlers.  We  may  judge 
how  strong  the  influence  was,  from  the  fact  that  some  tribes 
even  chano:ed  their  language  for  the  Greek  ;  other  dialects  were 
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elevated  and  refined.  Luxury  found  its  way  and  exerted  its 
subtle  influences  amongst  them.  There  are  even  traces  of 
Grecian  philosophy  to  be  met  with,  and  from  the  very  tombs, 
the  rich  ornaments  and  painted  vessels  which  have  come  to 
light,  give  silent  but  undeniable  witness  to  the  cliange  wrought 
upon  the  barbarians  in  their  new  abodes.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
long  before  these  very  men,  civilized  and  enervated,  began  to 
tremble  before  their  brethren  and  kindred  in  the  mountains. 
This  fact  wUl  need  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  the 
history  of  the  Samnite  wars. 

Capua  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  the  second  city  of  Italy  in  Capua, 
importance,  whilst  in  wealth  and  luxury  it  had  no  rival.  The  TheCapuana 
inhabitants,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  of  Etruscan  origin  ; 
but  under  its  new  Samnite  masters  it  received  a  Grecian  con- 
stitution, and  adopted  various  Greek  customs.  The  rough 
material  received,  as  it  were,  a  coating  of  varnish  ;  but  as  it  is 
said  of  the  Russian's  character  that  you  will  soon  find  the 
Tartar  within,  so  the  refinement  and  luxury  of  the  Capuans 
were  but  the  superficial  disguise  of  innate  ferocity  and  barbarism. 
There  were  two  features  in  Capuan  life  which  recalled  its 
Etruscan  origin.  The  young  nobility  found  their  most  con- 
genial occupation  in  filibustering  expeditions  to  Sicily,  true  to 
the  example  of  their  piracy-loving  ancestors  ;  whilst,  if  in  the 
mother  country  gladiatorial  shows  first  originated,  the  daughter 
city  perfected  the  system.  No  feast  was  complete  without  the 
introduction  of  one  of  these  murderous  spectacles  to  feast  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled  guests.  Yet  the  nobility  of  Capua  were 
what  would  be  called  a  '  chivalrous '  race,  and  very  highly 
cultivated  ;  what  were  they  to  their  citizens  and  to  the  Samnite 
people,  compared  with  what  those  grand  old  Roman  senators 
were  to  Rome  and  Latium  1  These  are  two  points  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  we  try  to  estimate  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  Samnium,  for  the  dread  felt  by  one  portion  of  the 
nation  for  the  other,  and  the  state  of  morals  in  the  chief  city 
(so  remarkably  blending  barbarism  with  luxury,  gladiatorial 
shows  and  marauding  expeditions  with  e8"eminacy  and  dissolute 
living),  were  not  likely  to  tell  in  favour  of  the  Samnite  nation 
"when  entering  the  lists  with  that  great  city  which  had  grasped 
the  sceptre  of  Latium,  and  knew  how  to  hold  it.     The  Samnite 
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confederacy  was  very  extensive,  but  held  together  by  loose  and 
indefinite  bonds. 
Rome  and  But  it  wiU  be  necessary,  if  we  would  clearly  understand  the 

bcmring  "     next  chapter  of  Italian  history,  to  look  back  once  again,  and 
tnbes.  briefly  review  the  connexion  of  Rome  with  the  Latins  and  the 

other  Italian  tribes.      The  internal  conflicts  from  510  to  367, 
and  the  long  Etruscan  wars  terminating  in  343,  were  not  all 
that  Rome  had  had  upon  her  hands ;  for,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
^qui  and      tury,  war  was  annually  renewed  with  the  tribes  of  the  JEqui 
and  the  Volsci,   south  of  Latium.     It  ended  in  their  subjuga- 
tion and  the  appropriation  of  their  territory  in  383.      (The 
story  of  Coriolanus  belongs  to  one  of  these  campaigns.)     There 
Hernici ;       was  another  tribe,    the  Hernici,   which  entered  into   alliance 
Rou"anrand  '^^^^  ^he  Romans,  and  thus  contributed  greatly  to  their  triumph, 
Latins,  486.    receiving  in  return  a  position  of  equality  with  Rome  and  Latium, 
48G.      The  three  armies  fought  and  conquered  side  by  side. 
Disunion       But,  lookiug  more  closely,  we  shall  see  elements  of  disunion  in 
teut.  ^^''°'''    the  triple  confederacy.     The  perfect  and  scrupulous  theoretic 
equality  established  of  old  between  Rome  and  the  other  Latin 
tribes,  had  become  practically  obsolete   in   many  points.     In 
such  matters  as  rights  of  citizenship,  intermarriage,  the  privi- 
lege of  settling  anywhere  for  trade,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  disturbed  ;  but  in  matters  relating  to  war  and  the  divi- 
sion of  booty  (see  page  10),  we  all  know,  when  the  lion  and 
the  other  beasts  go  out  together,  who  gets  the  largest  share. 
^9,,  The  mythical  story  of  that  great  battle  by  the  Lake  Regillus, 

when  the  divine  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  fought  for  Rome 
against  the  gathered  hosts  of  Latium,  tells  plainly  enough  that 
there  was  dissension  and  strife  at  a  very  early  period.  How- 
ever much  weakened  the  links  may  have  been,  the  stress  of 
the  Etruscan  invasion  had  forced  them  closely  enough  together 
to  withstand  that  shock.  Indeed,  the  firm  resistance  of  the 
Latins  saved  Rome  that  time.  We  may  probably  trace  Roman 
influence  in  the  change  from  kingly  to  consular  government, 
which  gradually  took  place  in  all  the  Latin  cities.  Meantime 
the  growing  power  of  Rome  was  felt  an  increasing  burden  by 
Injustice  of  her  allies,   the  Latins   and  Hernici  ;  and  they  certainly  had 

til  e  Romans  ,  i    •         i?  xi  •         i  •  i     j.i  x  i- 

towards        cause  to  complam  or  the  way  in  which  the  metropolis  some- 
then-  aiues.    times  exerted  her  strength ;   as,  for  instance,  when  the  two 
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cities  of  Aricia  and  Ardea  appealed  to  her  for  decision  on  the 
subject  of  their  respective  claims  to  a  certain  district,  she  had 
simply  appropriated  the  disputed  property  herself.     When  the 
Mqui  and  Volsci    had  been  subdued,  and  the  Etruscan  power 
greatly  weakened  after  the  loss  of  Veil,  the  enforced  union 
ceased.     In  the  last  desperate  struggle  of  the  Volsci,    Latin  Opposition, 
volunteers  had  served  in  their  ranks  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Tibur  had  even  joined  the  Gauls  in  one  of  their  con- 
flicts with  the  Romans  ;  but  there  was  no  concert  or  alliance 
in  the  opposition  offered,  and  Rome  easily  mastered,  one  by  one,  Gradual 
the  cities  both  of  Latins  and  Hernici,  so  that  the  old  confede-  Latin  towns. 
racy  was  renewed  in  358,  we  may  presume  to  the  advantage 
of  the  stronger  party,  Ibhough  no  details  have  come  down  to 
us.     It  was  about  this  time  that  the  geographical  limits  of  Geographi- 
Latium  were  fixed.     No  more  cities  were  henceforth  to  be  ofL^tlimi 
admitted  as  members  of  the  confederacy,  nor  could  any  future  ^^^'^• 
Latin  settlements  join  the  yearly  festival  of  the  old  Latin  com- 
munities.     Rome  in  future  admitted  cities  only  to  rights  of 
citizenship^  intermarriage,  possession  of  property,  with  herself, 
and  not  with  the  other  Latin  cities.     Nor  was  coalition  or 
alUance  suffered  between  any  Latin  cities.     Rome's  allies  were 
fast  becoming  her  subjects,  and  bitterly  they  felt  it  to  be  so. 

Since  the  conquest  of  the  Volsci  the  Liris  was  the  southern  Roma,ns  and 
boundary  of  Roman  territory,  and  the  only  division  between  jnXse^^ 
Roman  and  Samnite  soil.     The  two  nations  were  thus  brought  P''°?,,™|*7.„ 

o       on  tiie  Liris. 

into  close  proximity;  in  354  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship ;  collision  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable,  and  deadly  would 
be  the  struggle  for  mastery.  The  exasperation  of  the  Latins 
against  the  sovereign  metropolis  had  become  so  keen,  that,  in 
349,  they  had  refused  to  supply  the  usual  contingent  to  the 
Roman  armies.  Face  to  face  with  the  warlike  and  high-minded 
Samnite  race,  of  a  more  kindred  spirit  with  their  own  than  any 
other  Italian  people,  and  with  discontent  fermenting  all  around, 
it  would  task  even  Rome's  energy  and  resolution  to  win  her  way 
through  all.  The  Romans  first  crossed  the  Liris  in  answer  to  a  Passage  of 
request  from  the  people  of  Capua.  In  343  they  begged  for  b^c.  m^' 
help  against  the  Samnites  of  the  mountains,  who  invaded  and 
threatened  their  territory.  This  was  refused  ]  but  a  second 
embassy,  offering  the  possession  of  their  city  to  the  Romans  in 
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return  for  their  protection,  was  more  favourably  received.  The 
details  of  the  transaction  are  not  clearly  handed  down,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  Romans  and  Samnites  came  to  a  speedy  understand- 
ing ;  for  whilst  the  latter  were  occupied  in  resisting  the  strong 
efforts  made  against  them  by  the  Tarentines,  the  prospect  of 
the  immense  addition  to  Roman  strength  from  the  possession 
of  Capua,  had  led  to  a  violent  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
Latins.  The  Volsci  even  were  encouraged  to  take  up  arms, 
so  that  the  Roman  legions  were  speedily  recalled  from  Cam- 
pania across  the  Liris,  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  at  Trifanum, 
in  340  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  the  revolters 
were  reduced  to  submission. 

As  might  be  supposed,  after  this  Rome  destroyed  the  last 
link  uniting  the  confederacy  on  the  old  footing.  The  only 
trace  of  it  suffered  to  remain  was  the  annual  religious  festi- 
vals. Rome  and  Latium  no  longer  stood  in  the  relation  of 
two  contracting  parties  forming  a  mutual  alliance  ;  but  Rome 
entered  into  a  separate  alliance  with  each  city  of  the  confede- 
racy. From  certain  communities  Rome  withdrew  some  portion 
of  their  privileges  ;  in  other  places  large  grants  were  made  to 
her  own  military  colonists.  But  in  general,  municipal  rights 
and  self-government  were  but  little  interfered  with.  Two  im- 
portant military  colonies,  Cales  in  Campania,  and  Fregellae  on 
the  Liris,  secured  the  latest  acquisitions  to  the  south,  and  both 
prospered  greatly.  The  city  of  Sora  was  also  garrisoned, — an 
infringement  on  Samnite  rights  which  they  resented  without 
opposing.  Heedless  alike  of  murmurs  at  home  and  complaints 
abroad,  Rome  pursued  her  way,  and  surrounded  her  territories 
with  a  network  of  iron  that  would  not  give  way, — manifesting 
even  greater  genius  and  power  in  the  retentive  grasp  which 
secured,  than  in  the  victories  by  which  she  had  gained,  her 
dominion. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
ITALY  AGAINST  ROME— THE  SAMNITE  WARS. 

Character  of  the  Samnite  wars — Contrast  between  Samnite  and  Eoman  conquests 
— Alexander  the  Molossian  at  Tarentum— Materials  for  a  league  against  Rome 
— Outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites — First  successes  of  the  Romans — 
The  Caudine  forks— Reception  of  the  news  at  Rome — Renewal  of  the  war — 
War  in  Etruria— Victory  of  Lake  Vadimo— Peace  with  Etruria,  B.C.  308,  and 
with  Samnium,  305,  after  twenty-two  years'  war — Renewal  of  the  league  and  of 
the  war  in  296 — Immense  exertions  of  the  Samnites— Great  battle  of  Sentinum 
— Close  of  the  long  war,  290  —Position  of  Rome. 

The  Samnite  wars,  continuing  from  327  to  290,  were  not  TheSamnit* 
nearly  so  protracted  as  the  Etruscan  had  been  (507  to  343),  ^''^^^' 
but  they  were  fiercer,  and  afforded  less  breathing-time  to  the 
combatants,  hostilities  ceasing  but  once,  and  that  for  four  years 
only  out  of  the  thirty-seven  years'  war.     The  Samnites  were 
of  a  nobler  spirit  than  the  Etruscans,  and  possessed  a  bravery 
and  resolution  worthy  of  their  antagonists.     But  there  was  a  contrast 
great  and  radical  difference  in  the  organization  of  the  hostile  Romtnlind 
nations,  and  it  was  this  which  determined  the  final  result.    The  Samnite 

'  .  conquests. 

extent  of  Samnite  territory  was  immense,  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  Roman  dominions ;  but  the  cities  on  the  plains 
and  the  coast  dreaded  the  hardier  mountain  tribes,  and  Capua, 
the  chief  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  had  placed  itself  under 
Roman  supremacy  rather  than  endure  Samnite  rule.  Many 
others,  nominally  included  within  the  limits  of  Samnite  terri- 
tory, were  neither  subdued  nor  incorporated,  nor  indeed  in  any 
way  bound  to  Samnium  proper.  The  Romans  had  made  no 
hasty  and  rapid  conquests.  It  might  have  taken  them  a  century 
to  appropriate  an  extent  of  territory  such  as  the  Samnites  over- 
ran in  a  year  or  two,  and  called  their  own  ;  but  Rome  had 
secured  her  ground  inch  by  inch,  mastering  each  city  in  detail, 
spending  ten  years,  if  need  be,  in  subduing  Veil,  knowing 
well  that  if  one  link  be  feeble  the  chain  may  break.  Nor  had 
she  spared  skill  or  pains  on  military  roads,  fortresses,  and  large 
military  colonies.     When  the  shock  of  battle  comes,  the  care- 
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fully-prepared  and  tempered  steel  will  recompense  its  possessor 
for  aU  his  labour. 

We  saw  that  when  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  Capua 
was  pending,  Romans  and  Samnites  came  to  a  speedy  under- 
standing, both  parties  being  in  too  critical  a  position  at  home 
to  quarrel  with  each  other  just  then.     We  have  seen  Rome's 
victory  over  her  domestic  foes,  and  the  subsequent  dissolution 
The  atten-     of  the  Latin  confederacy.     But  what  were  they  doing  mean- 
Samnites       whUe  in  the  south,  that  this  critical  moment  passed  by  unim- 
Tarentinu^at  provcd — the  one  and  only  moment  when  they   might  fairly 
the  critical    i^^ye  hoped  to  humble  the  Roman  power  1     It  appears  that  a 

moment  of  .      -^     .  t    i         •  •         ^       •■,      ,r 

the  Latin  Grecian  pnnce,  and  one  belonging  to  a  conquering  family  (for 
he  was  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  mother's  side),  was 
at  Tarentum  infusing  a  spirit  into  the  paralysed  and  disorgan- 
ized framework  of  Magna  Grsecia.  The  Tarentines  had  begged 
for  help  from  the  mother  country  against  tlie  Lucanians  and 
Samnites,  and  were  ready  to  pay  liberally  for  it.     Ali'eady  one 

Anhidanios,  Spartan  prince,  named  Archidamos,  had  answered  the  call,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Lucanians  on  the  same  day  that  Philip  of 
Macedon  mastered  the  Greeks  on  the  field  of  Cheronaea.     After 

Alexander     i^im  came  the  warrior  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  Alexander  the 

the  Molos-      TiTi.  TT  •!  1  •  1  ^  ■       1 

sian.  Molossian.      He  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  combined 

Samnite  and  Lucanian  forces  at  Psestum,  regained  the  terri- 
tories they  had  acquired,  and  might  soon,  if  allied  with  the 
Romans,  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Samnium  itself. 
But  the  Tarentines,  when  they  hired  him  for  their  soldier,  had 
no  intention  of  accepting  him  for  their  master,  which  he  seemed 
likely  to  prove.  They  began  hostilities  against  him.  Alex- 
ander did  aU  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  with  the  other  Grecian 
communities  :  but  what  can  the  best  workmen  accomplish  with 
miserable  and  inefficient  tools  1  His  career  was  closed  by  the 
hand  of  a  Lucanian  assassin,  332,  and  his  death  left  the  cities 
of  Llagna  Grsecia  isolated  and  helpless  as  before. 

Alexander  the  Molossian  had  probably  done  Rome  a  greater 
service  than  he  had  been  allowed  to  render  his  countrymen. 
He  had  engaged  and  diverted  the  Samnite  forces  at  the  very 
time  when  they  could  have  been  hopefully  employed  against 
Rome,  but  it  had  passed  by,  and  Rome's  position  had  become 
meanwhile  weU-nigh  impregnable. 
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The  Samnites  might  well  have  felt  that  the  fate  of  Italy  de-  How  far  was 
pended  upon  them.     No  other  people  had  the  least  chance  of  coalition'^ 
success — was  there  any  possibility  of  Italian  coalition  1    Steadily,  against 

.,,  ,  .,  .,  .  Rome  pu8- 

resistlessly  as  the  ocean  tide,  a  mighty  power  was  creeping  up,  sibie? 
overwhelming  and  absorbing  each  separate  nationality  as  it  rose. 
Was  there  material  to  be  found  suflBcient  to  construct  a  break- 
water that  might  stay  or  check  the  encroaching  waves  1  Let 
us  see.  What  allies  might  the  Samnites  expect  1  The 
Lucanians  were  their  natural  allies,  but  they  were  divided  from 
Tarentum  and  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  continual  and  em- 
bittered hostilities  of  centuries,  and  thus  much,  at  least,  was 
certain,  that  they  would  hardly  be  found  fighting  side  by  side 
in  the  same  ranks.  Should  the  Tarentines  be  driven  by  fear 
of  Eorae  to  sympathize  with  the  Samnites,  they  were  a  people 
but  little  to  be  depended  upon.  The  city  was  very  wealthy 
and  powerful ;  its  inhabitants  rich  rather  than  great  ;  busy  in 
a  thousand  pursuits, — in  trade,  fisheries,  and  every  form  of 
active  life, — they  were  not  incapable  of  resolve  and  daring,  but 
were  very  likely  to  fail  when  most  wanted  ;  never  ready  for  any 
actual  emergency,  though  fond  of  interference  generally, — for  the 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  a  demagogic  faction,  whose  policy  was 
short-sighted  and  unstable.  If  the  Samnites  looked  northwards, 
there  was  the  remnant  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  benumbed  and 
paralysed  indeed,  but  who  could  tell  if  some  galvanic  shock  of 
Samnite  victory  would  not  arouse  them  into  movement  and 
action  again  ?  Nay,  might  not  a  spark  from  such  an  electric 
flash  light  upon  some  latent  embers  of  Latin  and  Volscian  dis- 
content and  independence  1  How  great  a  matter  might  that 
spark  kindle  ! 

The  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  arose  from  the  attempt  of  Outbreak  of 
the  Eomans  to  gain  possession  of  the  twin  cities  of  Palseopolis  paiEeVpoiis, 
and  Neapolis,  the  only  places  in  Campania  not  yet  mastered.  ^-^^  ^^~- 
The  Samnites  had  looked  on  during  the  building  of  Cales,  and 
some    other   infringements   of  their   rights ;    but    they   now 
hastened  to  throw  a  garrison  into  Palseopolis.     The  besieged 
were  soon  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  Eomans  granted  it  on  the 
most  liberal  and  favourable  terms.     With  their  usual  policy, 
they  brought  this  city,  as  they  had  done  so  many  others,  into 
direct  alliance  with  themselves,  and  thus  isolated  it  from  any 
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The  Romans  hostile  confederation.  Following  the  same  maxim,  '  Divide  et 
cont  u  e  a  ^^^^g^.^^'  ^]^Qy  -^^^  ^j^g  goQ^  fortune  to  form  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Lucanians,  whose  forces,  if  in  conjunction  with  the 
Samnites,  might  have  proved  very  strong.  The  motive  actuat- 
ing this  people  in  thus  abandoning  their  natural  allies,  and  de- 
serting the  common  standard  of  Italian  independence,  was  not 
a  noble  one.  It  might  have  been  impossible  to  induce  them  and 
the  Tarentines  to  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  owing  to  the  strong 
mutual  antipathy,  which  had  its  root  in  the  feuds  and  bloodshed 
of  centuries,  but  the  Lucanians  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
opposed  to  the  people  of  Tarentum,  chiefly  because  it  was  the 
only  means  of  continuing  to  enjoy  the  raids  into  their  territory, 
and  the  rich  booty  thereby  acquired.  Nothing  could  have  been 
so  serviceable  to  the  Romans  as  this  separation  of  the  Lucanians 
from  the  cause  of  Italy.  The  Tarentines  found  so  much  to  do 
in  opposing  these  implacable  and  greedy  foes,  that  they  had 
no  contingent  to  supply,  and  in  fact  never  came  into  actual 
collision  with  the  Roman  legions  throughout  the  Samnite 
war. 

Lucanians  and  Tarentines  being  thus  engaged,  Rome  and 
Samnium  were  left  to  enter  the  lists  alone,  and  decide  the 
great  question  of  future  supremacy.  The  garrisoning  of 
Palseopolis  by  the  latter  had  of  course  been  a  practical  de- 
claration of  war,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  years, 
326-322,  the  Roman  legions  advanced  into  Samnium,  fight- 
ing their  way  and  plundering  the  country  till  they  reached 
Apulia,  on  the  east  coast,  where  they  found  a  friendly  recep- 
tion. 
Despondency  The  Samnitcs  were  wofuUy  discouraged  by  these  results,  and 
Sami^tes.  Sent  to  Rome  imploring  requests  for  peace.  They  supported 
their  petition  by  sending  home  their  prisoners,  and  delivering 
up  the  dead  body  of  the  leader  of  the  war  party.  Brutulus 
Papius  ;  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  on  hearing  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  countrymen  to  seek  to  appease  the 
Roman  people  by  surrendering  him  into  their  hands. 

These  sudden  measures  may  be  more  intelligible  if  we  re- 
member that  there  was  an  influential  peace-at-any-price  party 
amongst  the  Samnites,  who  Avould  make  the  most  of  the 
disastrous  opening  of  the  campaign.     They  had  humbled  them- 
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selves  in  vain  ;  Rome  would  not  hear  of  peace.  The  Samnites, 
drawing  energy  from  desperation,  assembled  again  under  the 
banner  of  their  new  general,  Gavius  Pontius. 

The  consuls,  Sp.  Postumius  and  Titus  Veturius  received  in  •  The  consuls 
telligence  through  some  prisoners  they  had  taken,  that  the  yie  caud^na 
Samnite  army  was  besieging  Luceria,  a  most  important  military  P"ss,  and 

•'  o     o  .mi  surrotmdea, 

position,  and  had  reduced  it  to  extremity.  The  nearest  way  b.c.  321. 
to  the  beleaguered  city  lay  right  through  the  enemy's  country, 
but  the  generals  hastened  to  take  it  ;  they  presently  passed 
through  a  narrow  defile,  and  emerged  into  a  green  and  fertile 
plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  and  precipitous  hills, 
that  refused  all  outlet,  excepting  by  one  defile,  similar  to  that 
by  which  they  had  entered.  This  defile  they  found  guarded  by 
the  enemy,  and  egress  stopped.  They  hastened  to  retrace  their 
steps,  but  discovered  that  the  defile  by  which  they  had  entered 
was  also  occupied.  The  Samnites  now  showed  themselves 
on  all  the  surrounding  heights,  and  the  consuls  perceived  too 
late  that  they  had  been  decoyed  into  a  trap,  and  would  hardly 
escape  as  they  had  entered.  The  Samnite  army,  then,  was  not 
at  Luceria,  but  here  in  the  pass  of  Caudium.  Fighting  would 
have  been  all  but  useless,  and  the  consuls  asked  for  terms. 
Had  the  Samnite  general  taken  the  army  prisoners,  as  he  might 
easily  have  done,  and  then  marched  on  through  Latium,  joined 
by  the  malcontent  subjects  of  Rome  on  his  way,  Rome  might 
have  escaped  less  easily  than  from  Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls. 
Never  was  victory  more  unexpected,  more  complete,  or  more 
profitless  to  the  conquerors.  It  was  probably  by  the  influence 
of  the  peace  party,  and  it  was  in  considerable  ignorance  of  the 
Roman  temper,  that  the  general  dreamt  the  pleasing  but  de- 
ceptive dream  of  securing  peace  at  once  and  for  ever  by  granting 
very  moderate  terms  to  the  army  now  at  his  mercy.  The  con-  Surrender 
suls  agreed,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  oath  of  the  officers,  and  ^^'^  treaty. 
sealed  by  the  delivery  of  600  hostages,  that  Rome  should  sur- 
render the  disputed  fortresses  Gales  and  Fregellse,  and  conclude 
alliance  on  equal  terms  with  Samnium. 

The  Roman  legions  retired,  dispirited  and  disgraced,  from  the 
green  valley  they  had  entered,  full  of  hope  and  anticipation,  in 
the  morning  ;  for  the  Samnites  spared  them  nothing  of  the 
full  bitternrss  of  defeat,  and  they  were  compelled  to  lay  down 
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their  arms  and  marcli  out  beneath  the  gallows,  kno\ra  to  his- 
tory as  the  '  Caudine  Forks.' 

The  soldiers  returned  home  disarmed  and  dishonoured.  The 
senate  indignantly  declared  that,  in  concluding  such  a  peace, 
and  pledging  the  State  to  carry  it  out,  the  military  authorities 
had  exceeded  their  powers,  and  Rome  would  not  recognise  the 
transaction.  It  was  their  private  bargain,  it  was  said,  and 
they  might  keep  it,  and  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  Sam- 
nites  for  that  end.  The  people,  stung  with  burning  shame, 
had  no  thought  but  to  avenge  insulted  Roman  honour,  and 
wash  out  in  blood  the  stains  upon  her  banner. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Samnites  it  is  to  be  recorded  that 
they  nobly  forbore  to  injure  the  hostages  whom  they  had  re- 
tained ;  nor  did  they  take  vengeance  upon  the  Roman  oflBcers 
who  were  given  up  to  them.  Had  they  done  this,  it  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  declaring  that  they,  and  not  the  State, 
were  responsible  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Caudine  treaty. 

So  faded  the  pleasant  dream  of  peace  from  the  Samnite 
mind,  to  be  forgotten  in  the  realities  of  stern  and  sanguinary 
war.  They  had  time  to  secure  Luceria  and  Fregellae  before 
another  Roman  army  could  be  ready  for  battle.  It  was  but  a 
momentary  pause,  and  in  319  Luceria  was  retaken.  Here  the 
hostages  had  been  kept,  and  the  victory  restored  them  to 
liberty,  and  enabled  the  consul  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  the 
Caudine  Forks  upon  the  garrison  of  Luceria.  After  this  the 
war  continued  with  varying  fortunes,  which  it  might  prove 
tedious  to  detail.  In  314,  Apulia  and  Campania  were  fairly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  secured  them  by  the  usual 
methods  of  colonization,  fortifications,  and  military  roads,  and 
the  iron  network  pressed  closer  and  yet  closer  upon  Samnium. 

The  Tarentines  had  held  aloof  during  the  thirteen  years  the 
war  had  lasted.  The  Romans,  in  314,  strengthened  Luceria, 
by  sending  half  a  legion  there  as  a  permanent  garrison.  A 
glance  at  the  map  wiU  show  the  importance  of  this  town,  and 
how  menacing  its  position  was.  If  the  Tarentines  did  not 
rightly  interpret  the  meaning  of  this  move,  the  Etruscans  felt 
it  in  the  north,  and  it  aroused  them  from  paralysis,  though  it 
had  failed  to  startle  the  people  of  Tarentum  from  their  lethargy. 
A  few  years  previously,  the  long  truce  with  North  Etruria, 
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which  terminated  the  Etruscan  war,  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
desultory  conflicts  had  taken  place  on  the  frontier.  An  expe- 
dition which,  if  it  had  not  succeeded,  would  have  been  called 
foolhardy,  was  made  by  the  consul  Quintus  Fabius  RuUianus, 
in  310,  far  into  the  northern  parts  of  Etruria,  where  the  Roman 
legions  had  never  found  their  way  before.  The  popvdation  was 
instantly  under  arms,  and  so  great  was  the  fear  entertained  in 
Rome  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  adventure,  that  they  rapidly 
collected  new  forces  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  possible  inva- 
sion from  the  north. 

But  success  came  in  to  plead  a  cause  that  prudence  could  Battle  of 
never  have  justified,  and  a  victory  at  the  Lake  Vadimo  broke  vadLio  3ia 
the  force  of  the  Etruscan  movement.     The  temporary  danger 
of  the  Romans,  magnified  by  many-voiced  rumour,  had  infused 
fresh  life  and  vigour  into  the  Samnite  operations,  and  they 
gained  a  victory  in  310.     But  no  sooner  was  Etruria  quieted 
than  a  decisive  Roman  victory  destroyed  the  rising  hopes  of 
Samnium.     The  Etruscans  made  peace  in  308  ;  their  aid  was  Peace  with 
the  only  really  important  assistance  that  the  Samnites  could  Etraria,  308. 
expect,  and  when  they  ceased  to  fight,  the  feeble  help  of  cer- 
tain mountain  tribes  only  served  to  prolong  a  hopeless  struggle. 
We  will  again  omit  the  details  of  the  ensuing  three  years.      In 
305  the  Samnite  capital,  Bovianum,  was  simultaneously  reached  Bovianum 
by  two  Roman  armies  from  the  east  and  west,  and  taken  by  ^^•^°>  ^''^• 
storm  ;  after  which  peace  was  concluded  on  moderate  condi-  Peace  with 
tions,  the  Romans  not  demanding  great  concessions  of  terri-  fo™'"^™' 
tory.     Peace  was  also  concluded  between  Rome  and  Tarentum.  and  Taren- 
The  latter,  as  we  have  said,  had  never  encountered  the  Romans  *^^"'  ^"*' 
in  the  field,  but  only  their  Lucanian  allies. 

The  Romans  cared  far  less  about  extending  a  nominal  supre-  The  Romans 
macy  over   southern  Italy,  than  strengthening   and   securing  hoTd'^on^^'^ 
their  hold  upon  central  Italy.     Military  roads  were  constructed  jflf'"'''^ 
between  Samnium  and  Etruria,  and  a  chain  of  fortresses  erected. 
Slowly  and  surely  the  iron  network  pressed  upon  the  very 
heart  of  the  brave  people  who  had  waged  war  for  twenty-two 
years  with  Rome.     But  this  steady  weaving  of  the  chain  that 
was  to  hinder  further  action  was  harder  to  be  borne  than 
defeat  upon  the  battle-field.     The  lion  was  in  the  toils,  and 
every  year  escape  became  more  hopeless.     If  not  broken  now, 
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they  would  never  be.  And  so  this  lion-hearted  people,  with 
one  more  strong  convulsive  effort,  resolved  to  try  the  fortunes 
of  war,  after  barely  five  years'  cessation.  There  were  still  out- 
breaks in  Etruria,  and  the  Gauls  showed  signs  of  moving. 
Taught  by  experience,  the  Samuites  bent  all  their  energies  to 
secure,  in  the  first  place,  friendship  with  the  Lucanians,  and 
succeeded.  Of  course,  Rome  understood  the  warning,  and  im- 
mediately declared  war.  It  shows  the  present  temper  of  the 
Samnites  that  they  let  the  Romans  know  that  they  could  not 
be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  their  ambassadors  if  they 
entered  Samnite  territory. 

Rome  endeavoured  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Etruria, 
but  the  Samnites  strained  every  nerve  to  prevent  this,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Etruscans  to  join  the  Italian  coalition. 
With  mighty  exertions  three  Samnite  armies  were  in  the  field 
in  296  :  one  to  defend  their  own  soil,  another  to  enter  Cam- 
pania, the  third  to  find  its  way  into  Etruria,  which  it  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  Roman  roads  and  fortresses.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Rome  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger,  and  equally 
ready  for  the  coming  crisis.  The  confederate  Italians  were  to 
meet  in  Umbria,  as  the  most  central  spot.  One  part  of  the 
Roman  army  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  drawing  off  the 
Etruscan  contingent  from  the  main  army  by  invading  Etruria. 
The  Samnites,  wholly  forgetting  private  interests,  left  their 
own  territories  and  ruined  cities  behind,  intent  only  on  being 
found  at  their  post  in  time.  But  the  Etruscans  were  not 
equally  magnanimous,  and  a  great  portion  of  their  troops  re- 
turned to  defend  their  own  territory,  and  so  failed  to  be  at 
Sentinum  amongst  the  Apennines  when  the  day  of  battle  dawned. 
It  was  a  hard-contested  field  ;  men  fought  consciously  for  life 
or  death.  The  day  was  indecisive  at  first,  and  there  were  some 
symptoms  of  yielding  and  confusion  along  the  Roman  lines. 
Then  the  consul,  Publius  Decius,  solemnly  calling  the  priest 
Marcus  Livius,  devoted  through  him  the  Roman  general  and 
the  enemy's  army  together  to  the  powers  below.  Thereupon, 
hurrying  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  found  the  fate  he 
had  invoked  amongst  the  Gallic  ranks.  The  sacrifice  was  not 
in  vain.  Emulation,  rage,  vengeance,  thrilled  the  soldiers' 
breasts,  and  the  reserve  coming  up  at  the  right  moment  to  the 
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support  of  the  threatened  left  wing,  decided  the  day.  The 
Gauls  fled  first,  and  the  Saranites  yielded  at  length.  The 
Romans  lost  nine  thousand  men,  but  the  victory  was  beyond 
all  price.  The  coalition  was  no  more.  The  Romans  remained 
in  possession  of  Umbria,  and  the  Samnites,  such  as  remained 
of  them,  in  unbroken  order  made  good  their  retreat  to  their 
homes. 

For  four  years  ^  longer  the  struggle  was  maintained  by  this 
brave  people  single-handed,  for  their  allies  had  hastened  to  make 
terms  after  the  defeat  at  Sentinum.  Tarentum  '  the  unready' 
stood  aloof,  as  its  manner  was,  for  the  Lucanians  had  changed 
sides  once  more.  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  was  a  formidable  neigh- 
bour, and  no  Grecian  hero  seemed  at  hand  to  help.  Had  he 
come  at  once,  the  current  might  yet  have  turned.  Even  the 
Samnites  being  wearied  out,  at  length  the  war  came  to  an  end 
in  290,  after  lasting  thirty-seven  years.  It  appears  that  Rome  End  of  the 
did  not  demand  any  surrender  of  territory  whatever,  but  busied  ^^'"'  ^^' 
herself  in  her  usual  way,  adding  and  interweaving  strand  after 
strand  in  the  strong  bonds  which  should  bind  Italy.  Minturnse 
and  Sinuessa  were  founded  in  Campania,  and  Adria  in  the 
Sabine  district.  It  must  have  been  with  very  bitter  feelings 
that  the  Samnites  watched  the  establishment  of  Venusia,  291, 
occupied  by  22,000  colonists,  and  connected  with  Rome  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  great  Appian  Way.  A  chasm  was  thus 
opened  between  Samnium  and  Tarentum,  not  to  be  easily 
bridged  over.  At  this  period,  Rome  ruled  over  a  compact  and  The  Roman 
thoroughly  mastered  country,  bounded  north  by  the  Ciminian  ts™'^""^*- 
wood  in  Etruria,  south  by  Capua  in  Campania,  and  east  by  the 
Abruzzi  range  ;  whilst  the  large  military  colonies  of  Luceria 
and  Venusia  overawed  the  rest  of  Italy,  foreshadowing  and 
anticipating  the  future. 

1  During  these  concluding  struggles,  the  brave  Samnite  general,  C. 
Poutius,  who  had  surrounded  the  Komans  in  the  Caudine  Pass,  appeared 
again  in  arms.  (Some  think  it  may  have  been  &  son  of  his.)  He  was 
taken  prisoner,  led  in  triumph  after  the  victor,  and  put  to  death,  291 ;  a 
disgraceful  return  for  his  honourable  treatment  of  the  Eoman  hostages 
and  consuls  in  321. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PYRRHUS,  KING  OF  EPIRUS. 

Comet  in  the  solar  system — Birth,  early  adventures,  and  youth  of  Pyrrhus — His 
ambition — His  personal  character  and  historic  position — Movements  in  Italy — 
Political  factions  in  Tarcn turn— Outrage  on  the  Roman  fleet — Treaty  of  the 
Tarentines  with  Pyrrhus— He  lands  in  Italy,  280 — Battle  of  Heracleia— Doubts 
of  Pyrrhus — His  embassy  to  Eome — Appius  Claudius  the  Blind— Resolution  and 
defiance — Battle  of  Asculum — PjTrhus  crosses  to  Sicily — His  failure — He  re- 
turns to  Italy — His  defeat  at  Beneventum — He -leaves  Italy,  275 — His  death, 
272 — Tarentum  dismantled— Rising  importance  of  Rome. 

'  The  power  of  armies  is  a  visible  thing, 
Formal  and  circumscribed  in  time  and  place; 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  can  trace, 
Which  a  brave  people  into  light  can  bring, 
Or  hide,  at  will  ? ' — Wordsworth. 

We  are  told  by  some  speculative  astronomers  that  if  we 
could  look  back  into  the  mysterious  past  of  the  universe,  we 
should  discover  the  earliest  condition  of  matter  to  have  been  a 
nebulous  haze,  out  of  which,  by  profound  but  simple  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  the  starry  systems  arose.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  history  supplies  us  with  a  striking  analogy.  Prehistoric 
time,  the  wondrous  mother-age  of  all  the  future,  is  indeed  an 
obscure  and  nebulous  haze  ;  out  of  it  arise  and  shape  themselves, 
as  the  geons  pass,  separate  races  and  nations,  taking  inde- 
pendent form,  and  characteristically  differing  as  star  from  star. 
As  we  look,  we  see  them  in  groups  or  constellations,  and  assign 
to  each  a  name, — Semitic  group,  Indo-European,  etc.  Laws 
are  working  here  too,  and  mutual  influences  of  every  kind, — 
profound,  simple,  and  counteractive  ;  attraction  and  repulsion 
act  ;  lesser  bodies  are  absorbed,  some  are  shattered  into  frag- 
ments like  the  planetary  asteroids.  Solar  systems  arise  by  the 
action  of  the  centrifugal  energy  of  independence  and  nationality, 
combined  with  the  gravitating  tendency  of  the  lesser  and  feebler 
towards  the  great  and  strong.  Many  such  systems  have  arisen 
and  passed  away,  and  this  history  traces  the  progress  of  the 
greatest  of  them  all.     Resistless  was  the  force  by  which  Rome 
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drew  the  reluctant  luminaries,  in  spite  of  centrifugal  force, 
into  a  dependent  position,  and  kept  and  controlled  them  in 
their  orbits. 

Uniformity  tends  to  monotony,  and  the  tale  of  the  gradual 
downfall  of  Italian  independence,  as  one  State  after  another 
was  brought  under  the  control  of  Eome,  is  apt  to  become 
tedious.  And  the  want  of  individual  interest  is  sometimes 
painfully  felt.  National  genius  is  the  only  genius  we  meet 
with.  Independent  and  erratic  action  is  unheard  of.  A  foreign 
adventurer,  however,  is  about  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  with 
projects  and  visions  not  unworthy  of  Alexander  himself  The 
solar  system  is  to  be  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet.  Action  of  a 
whose  brilliant  and  erratic  course  causes  no  little  agitation  ''°™^ ' 
and  disturbance,  both  to  sun  and  planets,  but  soon  comes  to 
an  end,  leaving  no  permanent  results  behind. 

The  life  of  this  adventurous  and  gallant  prince,  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus 
king  of  Epirus,  was  cradled  in  storms.  In  the  war  of  the  ^°™'  ^^^' 
elements  which  followed  the  death  of  AJexander  the  Great,  his 
father  had  lost  his  own  life,  and  the  kingdom  to  which  his  son 
had  been  born  heir  six  years  before,  319.  As  if  in  sport,  the  His  early 
same  wild  forces  restored  him  to  his  throne  when  twelve  years 
old,  but  only  to  hurl  him  from  it  once  again,  to  seek  an  ad- 
venturer's and  a  soldier's  life  under  the  generals  of  Alexander, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  natural  temperament  was 
fiery  and  genial ;  the  soldier-spirit  flashed  in  his  eye,  and  ani- 
mated even  his  walk.  Born  four  years  after  Alexander's  death, 
his  childish  mind  must  have  been  imbued  with  his  history,  and 
as  the  boy  grew  up  he  must  have  drunk  in  the  tale  of  the 
mighty  deeds  of  the  conqueror  of  the  East.  Then,  in  his 
youth,  serving  under  his  general  Antigonus,  he  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  every  detail  of  the  warrior's  life,  and  they 
must  have  lived  ever  after  in  his  memory,  and  become  part  of 
his  being. 

His  whole  character  and  bearing  greatly  impressed  Ptolemy  At  the 
of  Egypt,  to  whose  court  at  Alexandria  he  had  been  brought  as  court/^ 
a  hostage  after  the  battle  of  Ipsos ;   he  gave  him  his  step-  His  mar- 
daughter,  the  Princess  Antigone,  in  marriage,  and  restored  him  ^g^fg  jg- 
to  his  kingdom  in  296,  he  being  then  twenty-three  years  old.  kine^dom  *"" 
The  Epirots  were  charmed  with  their  young  and  brilliant  prince,  b.c.  296. ' 
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whom  they  surnamed  '  the  Eagle,'  and  they  served  him  well 
and  faithfully  to  the  end.  There  was  nothing  Oriental  about 
him ;  his  family  aflfections  and  friendships  were  natural  and  warm. 
He  was  indeed  a  king,  and  fitted  to  rule.  The  Macedonian 
throne  was  at  this  time  a  very  apple  of  discord,  and  confusion 
everywhere  prevailed.  The  young  ruler  of  Epirus  had  extended 
his  own  dominions,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  contested  throne. 
Reigns  for  a  Indeed,  circumstances  proving  favourable,  he  actually  reigned 
Maeedon.  there  for  a  time  ;  but  the  Macedonians  were  unwilling  to  be 
ruled  by  a  monarch  not  of  their  own  race,  and  in  seven  months 
he  gave  up  the  government  and  returned  to  his  own  small 
kingdom.  He  was  not  then  destined  to  sit  on  Alexander's 
throne,  perhaps  a  cherished  vision  of  his  youth,  and  none  was 
Ambition  of  SO  Worthy  to  fill  it.  Was  it  likely  that  Epirus  would  content 
Pyrrhus.  ^^  long  contain  this  restless  and  soaring  spirit  1  His  subjects 
were  devoted  and  faiuhful,  it  is  true,  but  the  eagle  cannot  rest 
satisfied  in  the  most  comfortable  cage.  His  early  life,  his  ad- 
venturous youth,  must  have  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his  natural 
character.  There  are  men  who,  when  they  have  once  heard 
the  song  of  the  siren  Ambition,  cannot  listen  to  any  other 
voice,  or  cease  to  follow  wherever  it  may  lead.  And  of  these, 
Pyrrhus  was  unquestionably  one. 

Alexander  before  him  had  followed  her  call  to  the  far-ofi" 
East,  to  Babylon  and  Northern  India,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  mighty  empire,  destined,  it  might  have  seemed,  wonderfully 
to  combine  the  intellectual  force  of  Greece  with  the  vast  riches 
and  material  power  of  the  East.  But  the  corner-stone  of  the 
great  buUding  was  broken  soon,  and  the  vast  fabric  shattered 
into  fragments  ;  but  each  fragment  was  a  kingdom.  What  it 
might  have  proved  had  Alexander  lived  to  realize  his  ideal,  it 
is  useless  to  conjecture. 
Alexander  To  the  young  ruler  of  Epirus  it  was  probably  a  vision  that 
and  Pyrrhus.  ^q^^qq^  before  his  mind,  dazzling  his  imagination  and  colouring 
his  life.  It  was  a  pleasant  dream  this  of  playing  the  part  of 
Alexander  in  the  West,  and  founding  an  Hellenic  empire  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  soon  to  be 
rudely  and  for  ever  dispelled. 

With  certain  undeniable  similarities,  the  two  men  difi'ered 
greatly,  and  so  did  the  circumstances  around  them.    Alexander 
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the  Great  combined  rare  political  with  rare  military  genius, 
being  able  to  organize  and  rule  as  well  as  to  break  in  pieces 
and  subdue  ;  he  left  behind  him  a  strong  and  well-ordered 
government,  and  found  himself  the  leader  of  a  powerful  army 
and  a  staff  of  excellent  generals  against  the  decaying  strength 
of  an  Oriental  monarchy,  of  free  men  against  a  people  who 
were  likely  to  view  with  indifference,  if  not  with  some  sort  of 
satisfaction,  the  prospect  of  a  change  of  tyrants.  Pyrrhus  was 
brave  and  magnanimous,  a  soldier  altogether,  but  a  knight- 
errant  rather  than  a  hero  ;  he  left  behind  him  a  small  and  de- 
fenceless principality,  and  found  himself  leader  of  a  miscellaneous 
army  of  troops  supplied  by  his  allies,  and  of  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  depended  greatly  on  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  the 
Sicilian  colonies  for  support ;  he  encountered  not  a  Persian 
monarch  and  Eastern  serfs,  but  a  Roman  army  and  a  free 
people.  Alexander's  conquests,  therefore,  formed  an  era  in 
history  like  one  of  those  new  eras  resulting  from  early  geologic 
convulsions,  and  transformed  the  face  of  the  East ;  but  Pyrrhus 
was  no  more  than  a  passing  whirlwind,  bringing  havoc  and  de- 
struction for  the  time,  but  soon  ceasing,  and  leaving  earth  to 
renew  her  wonted,  aspect. 

There  is  much  to  give  interest  to  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
Pyrrhus.  We  look  at  the  military  genius  of  the  warrior-chief 
after  the  somewhat  monotonous  tale  of  the  long  Italian  wars, 
as  we  fix  the  eye  on  some  bold  and  solitary  peak,  after  our 
course  has  long  lain  through  a  high  table-land.  And  it  was 
the  first  time  that  Greek  and  Roman  met  in  the  battle-field  ;  it 
was  the  trial  of  the  phalanx  against  the  legion,  of  mercenary 
against  native  troops,  of  a  prince  against  a  people.  The  de- 
cision given  was  reversed  by  no  future  appeal.  From  this 
point  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  begin  to  blend,  and 
their  union  and  mutual  influences  determined  the  future  history 
of  the  world. 

In  the  year  287,  when  Pyrrhus  returned  from  Macedonia  to  state  of 
Epirus,  the  tempests  that  had  so  long  raged  in  Italy  had  not      ^' 
spent  all  their  force.     Rome  had  granted  her  Lucanian  allies 
certain  Greek  cities  as  their  prey,  in  return  for  the  services 
which,  from  the  most  ignoble  of  motives,  they  had  rendered 
during  the  late  wars.     But  when  they  began  to  take  possession, 
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and  attacked  the  city  of  Thurii,  the  people  of  that  city  appealed 
to  the  Romans  themselves  for  protection,  and  they,  feeling  able 
to  dispense  with  the  future  good  services  of  the  Lucanians,  for- 
bade their  allies  to  continue  the  siege.  Greatly  irritated  by 
this  conduct,  the  Lucanians  sought  to  rekindle,  if  possible,  the 
dying  embers  of  the  great  conflagration  which  had  so  recently 
burnt  itself  out.  The  Samnites,  however,  were  too  enfeebled, 
and  far  too  closely  hemmed  in  on  every  side  to  render  any 
assistance,  however  willing  they  might  have  been  to  do  so. 
The  Tarentines  held  aloof  at  a  moment  when  their  interference 

Hostilities,  might  have  told.  But  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  Etruscans  and 
the  Gauls  began  hostilities  ;  the  Senones,  a  Gallic  tribe  on  the 

Victory  of  eastern  coast  in  alliance  with  Rome,  served  in  this  war,  and 
'  gained  a  victory  over  the  Romans.  When  the  latter  sent  am- 
bassadors to  remonstrate,  they  were  murdered  by  command  of 
the  Gallic  chieftain,  whobe  father  had  perished  in  the  late  battle. 
Better  would  it  have  been  for  the  tribe  had  thej  lost  instead  of 
gaining  a  battle  against  Rome,  for  the  result  was  their  entire 

tiieir  exter-  extermination ;  all  who  escaped  the  sword  were  driven  from 
their  country,  and  took  service  probably  with  the  Etruscans,  or 
the  other  Gallic  nations.  Rome  founded  a  military  colony  at 
Sena,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  ordered  her  fleet  to  proceed  to 

Bnttie  of       the  Adriatic.     The  Romans  gained  a  victory  at  Lake  Vadimo 

Vadimo,  2S3.  to  the  north,  concluded  peace  with  the  Gauls,  and  gained  de- 
cisive advantages  over  the  Lucanians  to  the  south. 

In  the  great  cities  of  southern  Italy  there  existed  two  politi- 
cal factions,  the  aristocratic  and  democratic,  of  which  the  former 
generally  sided  with  the  Romans,  and  were  supported  by  them. 
In  Tarentum,  as  we  have  seen,  the  latter  was  predominant. 
The  part  hitherto  played  by  this  people  in  Italian  history  had 
been  neither  important  nor  glorious,  but  they  struck  a  decisive 
blow  at  last.  The  Roman  fleet  had  been  ordered  east.  Now 
there  existed  an  old  treaty  forbidding  Roman  vessels  to  sail 
beyond  the  Lacinian  promontory.  But  it  was  very  ancient,  and 
practically  obsolete,  belonging  to  a  difiierent  order  of  things,  and 
to  a  time  when  Rome  had  no  settlements  on  the  eastern  coasts. 
It  was  very  much  against  Roman  interest,  and,  judging  from 
subsequent  history,  against  Roman  policy,  to  provoke  the 
Tarentines.  so  that  it  was  probably  in  good  faith,  and  with  no 
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suspicion,  that  the  Roman  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Tarentum  on  their  voyage  to  the  Adriatic.  The  people  of  this  Roman  fleet 
city  had  shown  themselves  incapable  of  opportune  and  energetic  '^t  Tarentum, 
action  ;  they  had  looked  on  during  the  deadly  struggle  of  the 
Samnites,  exciting  expectation  but  never  fulfilling  it ;  they  had 
watched  their  lingering  agony  and  final  jDrostration,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  colonies  north,  east,  and  south. 
Surely  they  had  not  been  altogether  unaware  that  their  own 
turn  would  come  at  last,  and  whatever  smothered  feelings  of  re- 
sentment, fear,  and  vengeance  they  might  have  secretly  nourished 
were  aroused  into  fury  by  the  sight  of  the  Roman  vessels.  It 
was  the  first  time  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Romans 
since  the  war  began.  They  recollected  the  ancient  treaty,  and 
determined  to  enforce  it  •  they  asked  no  questions,  sent  no 
remonstrance  to  the  Roman  admiral,  but  suddenly,  in  a  raging  outrage  of 
crowd,  attacked  the  vessels,  whose  crews,  taken  unawares,  made  "neJ'^'^'^"' 
a  vigorous  but  hopeless  resistance.  They  were  all  either  killed 
or  sold  into  slavery  ;  the  admiral  himself  had  fallen  in  the  fray. 
This  deed  of  valour  was  followed  by  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Thurii,  which  the  Romans  had  garrisoned.  The  outburst  of 
indignation  in  Rome  was  tempered  by  the  strong  desire  to  pre- 
serve neutrality  as  long  as  possible.  Moderate  conditions  were 
oflFered,  demanding  only  the  surrender  of  the  guilty  parties, 
but  the  Tarentines  insulted  the  ambassadors  and  defied  the 
power  of  Rome.  The  proceedings  on  both  sides  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  at  this  very  time  the  Tarentines  were 
engaged  in  making  a  bargain  with  King  Pyrrhus  to  come  to 
their  aid.  He  had  demanded  more  than  they  wished  to  grant, 
but  the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  left  them  no  choice.  In 
the  autumn  of  281  the  Grecian  general  Milo  landed  in  Italy, 
and  was  followed  next  year  by  the  king  himself.  He  found  pjTrhus 
that  the  immense  army  of  the  coalition  existed  only  on  paper,  j^!^y_  2'80. 
and  commanded  an  instant  levy  of  Italian  troops  with  Taren- 
tine  money.  The  wealthy  and  pleasure-loving  citizens  were  not 
unwilling  to  pay  any  sums  of  money,  if  they  might  remain 
exempt  from  personal  service,  and  had  even  given  up  garrison 
duty  on  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  troops  under  Milon,  and 
returned  to  their  traflSc,  their  banquets,  theatres,  and  public 
promenades.     Pyrrhus   ordered   the   instant   enrolment  of  all 
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citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  threatened  the  refractory 
with  death.  It  was  too  hite  to  murmur  or  complain.  There 
were  attempts  at  underhand  negotiations  with  Rome,  but 
Pyrrhus  closed  and  guarded  the  gates,  shut  up  all  places  of 
public  assembly  and  amusement,  and  sent  a  number  of  the 
principal  citizens  as  hostages  across  the  sea. 

Rome  meanwhile  levied  troops  through  all  her  Italian  do- 
minions, calling  even  for  the  services  of  the  lowest  classes,  who 
were  generally  exempted,  sent  garrisons  to  any  towns  of  whose 
fidelity  there  was  room  for  doubt,  and  imprisoned  or  executed 
any  leading  men  suspected  of  dangerous  sentiments.     Pyrrhus 
first  met  the   Roman   army,   60,000   strong,   near  Heracleia. 
Seven  times  was  the  shock  of  battle  renewed  ;  twice  the  king's 
army  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  report  of  his  death.     The 
Roman  cavalry  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy  ;  but  the  reserve 
of  elephants,  which  the  king  brought  up  at  the  moment  of 
danger,  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and  decided  the  day.     The 
horses  were   terrified,  and   refused  to  face  the  formidable  ani- 
mals.    The  army  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the   Thes- 
salian  cavalry  coming  up,  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Romans.     Their  loss  was  terrible,  and  the  prestige  gained  by 
Pyrrhus  was  very  great,  though  he  too  had  suffered  severely. 
The  Greek  towns  and  the  people  of  southern  Italy  at  once  made 
common  cause  with  him,  but  the  Latins  remained  faithful  to 
Rome,  as  did  also  the  important  colony  of  Venusia,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Rome  to  the  south.     Pyrrhus  had  taken  2000 
prisoners,  and,  according  to  Grecian  usage,  offered  them  free 
and  honourable   entry  into  his  service.     Accustomed   to   the 
command  of  hireling  troops,  it  must  have  given  rise  to  some 
misgiving  and  uneasy  reflections,  when  he  found  that  not  one 
soldier  of  them  all  would  accept  his  offer.     Could  he  ever  hope 
to  break  the  strength  or  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  race — of  the 
Roman  people  1     Doubtful  of  his  success  if  he  attempted  to 
force  his  way  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  and  conscious  that  he 
had  lost  his  own  best  soldiers  on  the  plains  of  Heracleia,  he 
deemed  it  the  most  favourable  moment  to  propose  moderate 
terms  of  peace  to  the  enemy,  whilst  they  were  dispirited  by 
defeat,  and  enfeebled  by  the  destruction  of  their  army.      He 
sent  to  Rome  his  confidential  minister  Cineas,  a  man  of  rare 
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eloquence  and  varied  talents,  instructing  him  to  offer  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  on  condition  that  the  Greek  cities  should  be 
in  future  free  and  independent,  and  that  Rome  should  restore 
to  the  Italian  nations  the  spoils  of  the  late  protracted  wars, 
including  the  Roman  military  colonies.  These  proposals,  en- 
forced by  all  the  seductive  eloquence  of  which  Cineas  was 
master,  and  adorned  by  many  expressions  of  good-will  and 
much  skilful  flattery,  were  listened  to  by  the  senate.  They 
wavered,  and  hesitated  as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be  best 
to  take.  It  is  sometimes  safer  to  bend  till  the  storm  pass  by. 
It  was  the  genius  of  the  Grecian  prince  they  feared,  rather  than 
the  united  strength  of  Italy.  But  there  was  amongst  them  one 
man,  old,  infirm,  and  blind,  who  could  not  reason  thus.  Appius  Aprius 
Claudius,  the  benefactor  of  his  country  throughout  a  long  and  tiie'iJinid. 
illustrious  life,  was  now  led  into  the  senate-house.  The  plausible 
oratory  of  Cineas  was  followed  by  the  stern  and  simple,  but 
burning  words  of  the  venerable  patriot,  which  were  heard  in 
breathless  silence,  and  sank  down  into  every  heart.  When  he 
ceased,  the  senate  was  resolved  and  unanimous.  They  returned 
the  proud,  defiant  reply,  that  the  Romans  now  and  henceforth  Proiui 
would  never  treat  for  peace  so  long  as  a  foreign  soldier  remained  ute  H'nmaa 
in  Italy,  and  desired  Cineas  to  leave  the  city  that  very  day.  senatu. 
Never  was  Rome  so  true  to  herself  as  in  her  darkest  hours. 
Cineas  had  expected  a  triumph,  but  he  returned  to  tell  the 
king  who  sent  him,  that  he  had  encountered  a  power  stronger 
than  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  himself,  and  stood  before 
an  '  assembly  of  kings,'  and  a  people  whose  stubborn  strength 
seemed  strongest  after  a  defeat. 

Pyrrhus  delayed  no  longer  to  march  upon  Rome,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  Anagnia,  a  town  about  forty  miles  distant.  But  the 
city  had  not  faltered  in  her  high  resolve.  At  the  herald's  cry  '  to 
enrol  themselves  in  the  room  of  the  fallen,'  a  new  army  gathered 
around  her  standard.  A  most  opportune  peace  had  ju«t  been 
concluded  with  Etruria,  so  that  Rome  was  able  to  concentrate 
her  forces  in  the  south,  and  the  king  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed  when  in  sight  of  the  goal.  His  army,  composed  of 
various  and  discordant  materials,  was  barely  held  together  by 
his  authority,  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  return,  laden  with 
the  plunder  of  the  fertile  country,  to  the  city  of  Tarentum. 
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The  prestige  of  Heracleia  was  dimmed,  and  the  king  was  fast 
growing  weary  of  his  allies. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  campaign,  we  find  the  Eomans  and 
Pyrrhus  once  more  engaged  in  battle  near  Asculum,  each  army 
numbering  70,000  men.  The  nature  of  the  ground  greatly 
hampered  the  Grecian  operations  on  the  first  day,  and  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage  ;  but  on  the  second 
day  they  reached  a  more  open  country,  and  the  phalanx, 
drawn  up  in  perfect  order,  resisted  the  repeated  and  desperate 
assaults  of  the  Eoman  infantry.  Nor  did  the  Roman  legions 
yield  until  the  elephants  came  up  ;  then  their  lines  were 
broken,  and  they  fled  to  their  camp,  which  was  not  far  off, 
leaving  Pyrrhus  master  of  the  field.  It  was  a  victory,  but  not 
brilliant  enough  to  make  a  lasting  impression,  and  circumstances 
combined  to  neutralize  its  results.  The  king  saw  plainly,  no 
doubt,  that  his  own  Greek  troops  would  always  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  if  the  Romans  were  to  be  encountered 
with  any  chance  of  success.  Latium  remained  as  firm  and 
unshaken  as  his  own  phalanx  had  proved  at  Asculum.  His 
victories  cost  him  too  dear  to  be  often  repea.ted.  He  was 
wounded,  and  his  army  was  nothing  without  its  chief  Ascu- 
lum might  have  been  lost  by  the  Romans,  but  it  was  a  defeat 
that  gave  them  confidence,  and  dispirited  the  victor.  In  weari- 
ness and  disgust  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  quit  Italy  at  once,  if  he 
could  leave  his  Italian  allies  in  safety. 

The  pressure  of  the  times  had  driven  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians into  alliance  (offensive  and  defensive)  for  the  last 
time.  The  latter  people  were  now  firmly  established  in  Sicily  ; 
Syracuse  alone  was  unconquered,  but  Syracuse  was  in  great 
peril.  The  people  called  on  the  king  of  Epirus  for  help,  and, 
leaving  Milo  to  secure  Tarcntum,  he  crossed  to  Sicily,  to  reap 
useless  laurels  in  the  field  as  before,  carrying  everything  before 
him  at  first,  and  making  himself  master  of  the  island,  but  so 
disgusting  the  Sicilian  Greeks  by  his  arbitrary  rule,  that  they 
formed  alliances  with  their  Carthaginian  foes.  Pyrrhus  con- 
quered their  combined  forces,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Italy, 
and  his  Sicilian  kingdom  was  dissolved  in  less  time  than  it  had 
taken  to  erect  it. 

During  his  absence  the  Italians  had  acted  only  on  the  de- 
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fensive.     When  he   returned   he  led   his  forces    against  the 
Romans,  but  those  forces  now  were  no  longer  the  men  who  had 
withstood  the  fury  of  the  legions  at  Asculum  ;  they  were  a 
miscellaneous   gathering  of  mercenary  troops,   and  at  Bene- nis  defeat  at 
ventum  the  Eomans  gained  a  complete  victory.     Pyrrhus  had  tum,  b.c.  275. 
always  been  an  adventurer ;  he  was  now  an  unsuccessful  one, 
and  men  began  to  frown  when  fortune  ceased  to  smile.      The 
Grecian  princes  at  home  would  afford  no  help,  and  there  was 
none  in  Italy.     Defeat  had  nerved  the  arm  of  Rome  ;  it  para- 
lysed the  strength  of  Pyrrhus,  and  dissolved  the  ill-organized 
Italian  confederacy.     It  is  only  true  metal  that  stands  the  fire. 
The  king  returned  home  in  275,^  and  strove  again,  with  partial  Pyrrhus 
success,  for  the  Macedonian  throne.     Often  prosperous  in  the  275.^    ^  ^' 
details,  but  failing  in  the  results  of  his  schemes,  he  met  his 
death  at  last  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  in  a  street-fight  in  His  death, 
Argos,  272.     It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  probable  course  "^"^^^ 
of  events  in  Italy,  when  the  spirit  which  had  re-animated  for 
a  season  the  extinct  coalition  had  departed.     The  Tarentines 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  Milo,  and  when  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  appeared  before  the  city,  the  party  hostile  to  Rome  entered 
into  negotiation  with  them.     Upon  this  Milo  resolved  to  offer  surrender  of 
the  Romans  possession  of  the  city,  on  condition  that  he  and  t^^the  ^ 
his  garrison  might  depart  unmolested,  and  they  readily  accepted  Romans,  272. 
the  proposal.     The  city  was  dismantled  and  disarmed,  but  re- 
tained municipal  independence,     Carthage  disavowed  the  act 
of  her  officers,  as  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  home  govern- 
ment. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  details  of  the  next  few 
years,  which  saw  the  final  extinction  of  the  last  flickering  rays 
of  Italian  independence. 

Ten  years  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  Italy  formed  one  itaiy  is 
nation  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.     The  failure  of  Pyrrhus  '^""'i"®''^ 
had  spread  the  name  and  glory  of  Rome  far  and  wide,  and  the 
ruler  of  the  Grseco-Egyptian  kingdom,  then  at  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness,  entered  into  friendly  and  honourable  relations  with 
Rome,  273,  clearly  marking  the  epoch  at  which  the  new  State  itaiy  takes 
of  Italy  took  rank  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  world  his-  nation*  * 
tory. 

1  Or,  according  to  some,  274. 
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ITALY  UNDER  ROME— EXTERNAL  CONSTITUTION 
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Change  in  Italy  since  510 — The  new  nation — Material  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  Roman  people — Internal  constitution— Political  equality  and  harmony — The 
underiying  class — Imperfect  carrying  out  of  the  Licinian  law — Appius  Claudius 
— His  political  position  and  great  public  works — Growth  of  the  city — Its  police 
— Monotonous  character  of  Romau  life — Absence  of  luxury,  art,  and  poetry — 
Fragment  preserved — Monumental  inscriptions. 

'  Rom  ist  gross  geivorden  wie  Jcein  anderer  Staat  des  Altertliumg ; 
aher  es  hat  seine  Grosse  theuer  hezahlt  mit  der  Aufopferung  der  anmu- 
thigeii  Mannigfaltiglieit,  der  hequemen  Ldsslichkeit,  der  innerlichen 
Freihelt.  des  hellenischen  Lebens.' — Mommsen. 


Transforma- 
tion in  Italy. 
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Italian 
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How  great  the  transformation  which  has  been  wrought  in 
Italy  since  510  B.C.  !  Then  the  Etruscan  power  was  formidable 
by  land  and  sea,  dictated  peace  to  Rome,  and  seemed  not  un- 
likely to  master  the  whole  country.  The  ancient  Latin  con- 
federacy still  existed  ;  the  fierce  and  valiant  Samnite  nation, 
their  strength  unbroken  and  their  spirit  high,  were  protected 
by  the  mountainous  nature  of  their  country  from  hostile  in- 
vasion. Rome  herself  was  entering  upon  a  long  period  of 
rancorous  civil  strife,  and  her  internal  tranquillity  was  not  to 
be  restored  to  her  until  3G7. 

But  at  the  date  to  which  our  history  has  brought  us  (about 
270),  the  slow  revolving  wheel  of  fortune  has,  after  many 
vicissitudes  and  much  bitter  conflict,  subjugated  each  tribe 
and  nationality  to  Rome ;  and  her  wonderful  political  and 
organizing  genius  is  assimilating  the  varied  component  elements 
into  the  framework  of  the  body  politic,  fusing  the  different 
parts  into  one  great  whole  ;  how  truly  one,  Hannibal  dis- 
covered fifty  years  later.  In  former  days,  the  admission  of  new 
citizens  into  the  Roman  community  was  regarded  as  a  gain  to 
the  State ;  now  Roman  citizenship  is  esteemed  a  privilege  by 
those  on  whom  it  is  conferred.  Its  full  rights  were  granted 
to  many  Latin  and  Sabine,  and  to  some  other  cities,  including 
the    Roman   colonies  in   Italy  ;    those   on   whom   it   was   not 
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bestowed  retained  more  or  less  of  municipal  self-government, 
and  not  a  single  city  became  a  mere  tributary  of  the  great 
metropolis.  All  were  required  to  furnish  their  contingent  to 
the  State,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  but  the  Romans  themselves 
bore  their  full  share  of  the  burden.  The  central  government 
appointed  four  Italian  qusestors,  and  extended  the  censorship 
throughout  the  country ;  the  naval  qusestors  managed  the  re- 
venue of  Italy.  The  nationalities  of  510  were  becoming  a 
nation,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  '  the  wearers  of  the  toga  ; ' 
local  coinage  was  prohibited,  and  the  Roman  was  made  uni- 
versal ;  the  Latin  language  and  customs  began  generally  to 
prevail,  modified,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Grecian  influences.  With 
this  new  national  existence  national  feeling  began  to  awaken, 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  future  struggles  and  triumphs 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  peninsula. 

The  material  prosperity  of  Rome,  the  physical  well-being  of  Prosperity  oi 
her  people,  were  very  great  at  this  period  ;  luxury  had  not  yet  peopie.'"^^ 
enervated  Roman  strength,  nor  had  slavery  dried  up  the  life- 
blood  of  the  State.  Order  prevailed  ;  there  was  but  little  room 
for  the  mutteriugs  of  discontent  ;  each  citizen  had  received 
grants  either  in  land  or  money,  and  if  Rome  at  a  later  date 
occupied  a  prouder  position  in  the  world's  eye,  and  appeared  to 
perform  a  grander  part  upon  the  stage  of  history,  her  people 
never  again  enjoyed  days  of  so  much  prosperity  and  internal 
peace. 

We  have  seen  the  transformation  wrought  in  Italy  by  the  Constitu- 
slow  progress  of  time,  and  the  position  of  supremacy  attained  changes. 
by  Rome  as  the  centre  and  the  head  of  the  new  nation.  Great 
also  were  the  changes  efl'ected  in  the  city  itself.  The  political 
conflict  had  been  keen  and  protracted.  The  Licinian  laws 
(367)  had  marked  the  crisis  of  the  struggle.  They  had  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  threefold  problem — political  equality,  the 
law  of  debt,  the  occupation  of  the  common  lands  {page  43). 
The  first  question  may  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  solved, 
(chap,  ix.)  No  citizen  of  Rome  was  excluded  from  the  offices 
and  dignities  of  the  State,  Although  the  people,  whether  as- 
sembled in  the  centurise  or  in  their  tribes,  possessed  the  power 
of  passing  measures  independently  of  the  senate  or  of  the  patri- 
cian curiae,  we  meet  with  no  traces  of  the  spirit  of  opposition 
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or  of  revolution  ;  the  well-balanced  powers  of  the  Roman  State 
worked  on  in  much  harmony  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

But  there  was  a  class  of  the  inhabitants  which  remained 
practically  unaffected  by  these  political  reforms.  It  consisted  of 
freedmen,  common  tradespeople,  and  foreign  settlers,  and  was 
overlooked  and  despised.  They  appeared  insignificant,  but  there 
is  always  a  strong  probability  that  any  degraded  classes  may 
some  day  become  the  '  dangerous  classes '  in  the  society  of 
which  they  form  the  dregs.  The  two  other  problems  chiefly 
concerned  such  men,  and  in  times  of  war  and  general  distress 
loudly  called  for  solution.  Various  palliatives  were  found  for 
these  evils.  The  rate  of  interest  was  lowered,  and  the  noto- 
rious usurer  heavily  fined,  and  a  most  important  law  (the 
Poetilian,  carried  either  in  326  or  313)  provided  that  he  who 
was  in  debt  from  temporary  embarrassments,  could  by  surren- 
dering his  property  free  his  person,  gave  a  longer  respite  in 
some  cases,  and  forbade  that  any  citizen  should  be  reduced  to 
slavery  but  by  the  sentence  of  his  fellow-citizens.  As  to  the 
third  question,  if  the  principles  of  the  Licinian  laws  had  been 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  conquests  of  the  nation  been 
made  fairly  available  for  the  relief  of  popular  distress,  im- 
poverishment, discontent,  and  debt  might  have  almost  ceased 
to  trouble  the  city.  Those  who  occupied  more  than  the  legal 
allotment  of  the  domain  lands  were  in  isolated  instances  fined 
according  to  the  law  of  367  ;  but  in  general  it  is  probable  that 
immense  tracts  of  the  State  lands  were  appropriated  as  pasture 
by  the  rich  citizens,  and  the  system  may  already  have  been 
carried  in  some  cases  so  far  as  to  eject  the  small  proprietors. 
After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  an  agrarian  law  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Curius,  which  was  passed  in  spite  of  keen  opposition, 
and  assigned  to  every  Roman  citizen  a  grant  of  land.  • 

Before  passing  on,  we  must  pause  to  notice  the  character 
and  position  of  the  celebrated  Appius  Claudius.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius  and  of  original  ideas,  such  as  we  have  not  else- 
where met  with  at  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  proudest  of  the 
patricians,  and  zealously  combated  plebeian  pretensions.  At 
the  same  time  he  courted  the  lower  classes  ;  when  censor,  312, 
Enrols  freed-  he  permitted  freedmen  to  enrol  themselves  in  any  tribe  they 
trihl\  ^^^    pleased,  but  this  innovation  was  abolished  by  the  censors  of 
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304,  and  the  freedmen  were  only  suffered  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  four  city  tribes,  so  that,  however  great  their  numbers 
might  become,  their  influence  would  be  circumscribed.  Appius 
Claudius  recalls  the  early  kings  of  Rome  to  mind,  and  his 
benefits  were  regal  in  their  nature.      To  him  Rome  owed  the  His  great 

TIT  1      1        «  ,  .  .        public 

great  Appian  Way  and  the  first  great  aqueduct,  mauguratmg  benefits. 
that  wonderful  system  of  works  of  public  utility  which  the 
world  owes  to  Rome,  the  ruins  of  which  excite  universal  admi- 
ration. To  him  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
grammar,  and  poetry,  and  he  was  himself  a  poet.  The  last 
service  he  rendered  his  country,  when  old  and  blind,  worthily 
crowned  an  illustrious  life  (page  83). 

The  Roman  people,  whilst  fully  appreciating  the  aqueduct 
and  the  great  public  road  he  gave  them,  were  in  nowise  pre- 
pared rightly  to  estimate  his  higher  gifts.     The  country  popu-  The  coimtry 
lation  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  free  and  prosperous  peasant  race  ;  ^°^"  ^  ^^^ 
but  their  mental  stagnation  must  have  been  complete.     We 
may  presume  that  their  thoughts  never  rose  above  the  plough 
or  the  rural  festival.     The  study  of  law,  the  pursuit  of  trade, 
the  excitement  of  politics,  must  have  quickened  a  keener  sense 
of  life  in  the  city  population.     Rome  itself  was  ever  gaining  The  city 
in  extent,  and  increasing  in  grandeur.     There  was  a  new  system  ^°^   ^^^°°' 
of  police,  and  its  duties  were  intrusted  to  the  four  sediles,  who 
saw  that  the  streets  were  kept  clean  and  well  paved,  the  city 
properly  drained,  and  decaying  structures,  dangerous  animals, 
and  foul  smells  got  rid  of     They  allowed  no  vehicles  during  the 
day,  and  watched  over  the  markets  to  see  that  they  were  pro- 
perly supplied,  nothing  hurtful  sold,  and  no  false  weights  and 
measures  used. 

The  total  want  of  literature  and  art  cannot  be  overstated.  Absence  of 
How  vivid  an  idea  men  have  gained  of  Grecian  life  !    the  lnl\xi.^ 
whole  scene  is  lighted  up  by  the  sunlight  of  genius.      But  the 
aspect  of  Roman  life  is  monotonous  and  cheerless.      Simplicity 
was  enforced,  and  luxury  sternly  suppressed   by  the  censors.  Suppression 
They  interfered  with  every  sort  of  extravagance  in  private  life,  °   "^'^^• 
and  no  individual  was  allowed  to  possess  silver  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  £30.      As  to  poetry  and  art,  if  there  existed  any 
living  germ,  it  was  destined  to  inevitable  blight.     The  musi- 
cian, the  singer,  the  poet,  were  ranked  with  rope-dancers,  harle- 
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quins,  and  common  actors,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  and  like 
them  were  under  the  direct  and  arbitrary  control  of  the  city 
oflficials,  who  could  administer  stripes  or  imprisonment  at  dis- 
cretion. It  is  true,  however,  that  even  now  Grecian  influences 
were  felt ;  many  Greek  customs  were  adopted  in  domestic 
life ;  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  had  been  introduced,  and  she 
was  strangely  identified  with  Venus,  the  Roman  goddess  of 
gardens. 

Of  literary  productions,  posterity  had  nothing  to  show  but  a 
work  on  agriculture, — instructions  by  a  peasant  to  his  son,  of 
which  this  fragment  remains  : — 

'  A  dry  autumn  and  a  rainy  spring. 
Will  cause  thee,  boy,  to  gather  in 
Abundant  crops  of  spelt ' — 

and  the  poems  ascribed  to  Appius  Claudius.  These  have 
not  come  down  to  us,  and  nothing  is  now  extant  but  a  few 
monumental  inscriptions.  One  of  them  is  on  the  tomb  of  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio  (consul  298),  who  took  part  in  the  great  battle 
at  Sentinum, 


Inscription 
on  the  tomb 
of  Scipio 
Barbatus. 


'  Cornelius  Lucius— Sc'ipio  Barhdtus 
Gnaivod  patre  progndtus—fortis  v'lr  sapiensqtte 
Quoius  forma  virtu —  te'i par'isuma  fuit 
Consol  censor  aid'dis — quel  fuit  apud  vos 
Taurdsid  Cisauna  — Sdmnio  cepit 
Subiglt  o'inne  Loucdnani — opsidesque  abdoucit.' 

'  Cornelius  Lucius — Scipio  Barbatus, 
Son  of  the  father  Gnaevus,— a  man  of  power  and  wisdom. 
Whose  noble  form  was  equal  to  his  vii-tue. 
Who  was  consul  here  among  you,  censor,  aedile, 
Taurasia,  Cisauna,  Samnium  he  subdued, 
Took  possession  of  Lucania,  and  carried  hostages  away.' 

On  how  many  Roman  graves  might  not  sucli  an  inscription 
stand,  changing  nothing  beyond  the  proper  names  ! 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

REMARKS  ON  THE  SOURCES,  AND  ON  THE  VALUE  OP 
THE  ACCEPTED  LEGENDS  OF  EARLY  ROME. 

'  Quce  ante  conditam  condendamve  urhem,  poeticis  magis  decora  fabulis, 
qitam  incorrvptis  rerum  gestarum  monumentis,  traduntur,  ea  nee  ajfir- 
mare  nee  refellere  in  animo  est.  Datur  Jicec  venia  antiquitati,  ut,  mis- 
cendo  humana  divinis  primordia  urhium  augiistoria  faciut.^ — T.  Livius, 
Prefiitio. 

There  is  no  nation,  however  savage  and  uncultured,  without  Traditions. 
some  rude  traditions.      And  every  people  possessing  a  history 
and  a  life  of  its  own  has  framed  and  accepted  some  account  of 
its  origin,  some  story  of  events  and  exploits  belonging  to  those 
early  days  of  its  existence  which  preceded  history,  when  reading 
and  writing  were  unknown.     At  the  period  to  which  our  history 
has  brought  us,  the  story  of  early  Eome  had  assumed  a  dis- 
tinctive form  amidst  the  continual  shifting  of  its  details  ;   the 
large  bronze  figure  of  the  famous  she-wolf  nursing  the  outcast 
twins  had  been  cast  and  set  up  in  the  city.      It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  legendary  tales.      There  Growth  of 
existed  certain  State  notices  of  events,  but  they  were  only  dry,  legl^u's. 
bare  statements  of  facts,  which  told  little  of  the  life  of  the 
eventful  past.     Yet  that  past  had  been  lived,  and  could  not 
whoUy  sink  into  oblivion. 

Amongst  the  people,  the  names  of  certain  great  men,  kings  Names  ami 
and  others,  lingered  and  survived,   <  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  cations.""' 
household  words,'  and  around  them  dim  memories  and  tradi- 
tionary glories  gathered  and  crystallized  into  distinct  and  per- 
manent forms.     If  these  names,  like  Servius  (the  slave),  Brutus 
(the  dullard),  Puhlicola  (the  people's  friend),  possessed  a  separ- 
ate meaning,  the  form  assumed  by  the  myth  was  easily  fixed. 
By  the  side  of  these  popular  traditions  family  traditions  arose. 
Funeral  discourses  were  always  delivered  at  the  burial  of  a  Funeral 
citizen  of  distinction, — panegyrics  of  course,  and  pronounced  and  family 
by  the  nearest  surviving  relative.     These  discourses  not  only  *'''^'^i'^i°°3- 
reviewed  the  glories,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  life  just  closed, 
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but  all  the  ancestral  greatness  and  traditionary  exploits  of  the 
family  to  which  the  deceased  had  belonged.  Every  '  house,' 
also,  carefully  preserved  its  genealogy,  and  biographies  grew 
up  around  the  names,  like  those  told  by  some  old  servant  in 
tlie  picture-gallery  of  the  family  mansion.  Never,  we  may 
presume,  losing  anything  in  the  telling,  these  traditions  lived 
and  grew,  and  were  grafted  into  the  history  of  Rome,  where 
they  flourish  still,  as  Coriolanus,  Camillus,  and  Regulus  may  bear 
witness  ;  but  whether  the  cause  of  truth  or  falsehood  has  proved 
the  gainer,  no  impartial  judgment  of  the  sources  from  which 
these  family  tales  arose  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  decide. 
Influence  of  Besides  the  influence  of  family  vain-glory,  national  pride 
pridft'  contributed  to  falsify  the  annals  of  early  Rome.     Defeat  was 

carefully  disguised,  and  that  to  a  comparatively  late  epoch, 
for  the  battle  of  Asculum  is  a  victory  as  told  by  the  Romans, 
though  here,  the  same  history  being  also  told  from  another 
point  of  view,  the  truth  is  more  easily  apparent. 

The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  the  burning  of  Rome  could 
bear  no  such  transformation,  even  from  a  Roman  pen  ;  but  to 
counteract  the  humiliation  of  the  fact,  Camillus  was  brought 
upon  the  stage  at  the  last  moment,  to  '  ransom  his  country 
with  iron,  not  with  gold,'  and  utterly  to  defeat  and  annihilate 
the  Gauls.  No  purer  fiction  was  ever  invented,  and  its  gradual 
formation  may  be  traced.  So  it  is  with  the  story  of  the 
war  with  Porsenua.^  The  bare  fact  has  been  already  stated 
(page  53),  and  Rome  might  have  been  content  to  have  so  efi"ec- 
tually  broken  the  yoke  imposed  upon  her.  The  whole  war, 
however,  was  narrated  as  a  glorious  and  heroic  defence.  Cocles's 
single  arm  defended  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  the  heroism  of 
Mucius  Sca3vola  astonished  the  Etruscan  king,  and  peace  was 
concluded  on  honourable  terms.  But  while  it  is  absurd  to  con- 
struct history  out  of  these  legendary  stories  and  falsified  annals, 
we  must  not  depreciate  the  glorious  myths  of  ancient  Rome. 
•igniflcation  "V^Tiilst  we  are  seeking  to  extract  whatever  kernel  of  hard  and 
-gends.^'^^^  positive  truth  they  may  disguise,  the  fair  shell  will  sufi'er 
rough  and  apparently  contemptuous  treatment.     This  result  is 

1  Himself  a  very  mythical  personage,  for  the  sepulchre  described  as  his 
belongs,  as  Niebuhr  says,  '  to  the  Arabian  Nights,'  and  can  be  nothing  but 
a  dream,  having  vanished  like  one. 
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unavoidable  ;  but  if  we  would  know  how  the  Roman  people 
conceived  of  tlieir  own  origin  and  destinies,  we  must  read  with 
this  idea  the  oft-repeated  tale  she  learned  to  tell,  how  the 
founder  of  the  city  could  have  no  other  father  than  the  great  Romuiua 
god  of  war  himself,  how  the  blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins 
was  nourished  in  his  infancy  by  the  fierce  she-wolf ;  and 
how  even  the  brother  of  her  founder  and  earliest  king  could 
not  escape  death  when  he  offered  insult  to  her  puny  ramparts. 
We  must  then  pass  on  to  the  sacred  grove  where  the  divine 
Egeria  taught  the  pious  Numa  the  secrets  of  wisdom,  and  Numa. 
showed  him  how  the  gods  should  be  worshipped  upon  earth  ; 
there  we  may  dream  of  that  golden  age  when  all  the  country 
was  at  rest,  whilst  Numa  gently  ruled  a  united  people  till  he 
fell  asleep  in  extreme  old  age,  and  Egeria,  dissolving  into  tears, 
became  a  fountain  of  water. 

The  scene  changes  after  this,  and  we  hear  of  foreign  wars  The  later 
and  conquests,  of  the  enlargement  of  the  city  and  great  public  °^' 
works,  the  latter  being  ascribed  to  the  Tarquins.^  We  are 
next  told  of  the  reign  of  the  good  Servius,  and  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  him  upon  the  plebs  ;  of  the  tyranny  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  the  fall  and  banishment  of  his  house,  and 
the  abolition  of  royalty  for  ever.  To  explain  the  traditions 
associated  with  the  name  of  Servius,  we  must  remember  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  brought  no  relief  to  the  poorer  classes, 
but  that  the  yoke  of  the  patricians  proved  more  intolerable  than 
theirs  had  been  (page  31).  The  plebeians  remembered  and 
regretted  former  days  ;  for  the  kings  had  no  doubt  often  stood 
their  friends  (page  28),  had  carried  out  agrarian  laws,  or  protected 
individuals  who  were  oppressed  or  overwhelmed  by  debt.  The 
king  Servius  was  said  to  have  introduced  that  great  change  by  RecoUec- 
which  the  people  were  classed  according  to  their  property,  and  servius. 

'  It  is  true  that  Eome  was  strong  and  prosperous  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  monarchical  era,  and  the  great  public  works  of  the  Tarquins  were  never 
rivalled  in  the  republic  till  the  days  of  Appius  Claudius.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  lower  orders  paid  dearly  for  all  this  magnificence,  and  that 
discontent  secretly  fermented,  as  amongst  the  Jews  under  Solomon.  For 
although  the  bricks  composing  the  stupendous  palaces  of  Nineveh  are  each 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  king  who  decreed  the  erection  of  those 
palaces,  every  one  was  set  in  its  appointed  place  by  the  hands  of  a  toiling 
and  a  suffering  people. 
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military  service  thrown  open  to  all  (page  9).  The  people  at 
least  believed  it  to  be  his  work,  and  around  the  name  of  the 
good  Servius,  the  '  commons'  king,'  popular  traditions  loved 
to  gather.  The  new  classification  according  to  which  military 
service  had  been  imposed,  was  said  to  have  conferred  political 
rights  and  votes  upon  its  divisions,  and  thus  given  to  the  plebs 
equality  with  the  patricians.  In  those  golden  days  they  said 
agrarian  laws  -were  executed,  and  so  the  i^ublic  lands  were 
equitably  assigned.  Then  there  was  no  fatal  law  of  debt  tor- 
menting the  poor,  and  every  Roman  had  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  people,  assembled  in  their  centuries,  as  the  citizens  (or  patri- 
cians) had  to  the  body  of  citizens  assembled  in  the  curiae.  The 
last  right  was,  it  is  true,  gained  or  regained  by  the  plebeians 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  but  political  equality,  the 
execution  of  agrarian  laws,  and  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
pi'essure  of  the  laws  of  debt,  cost  a  weary  struggle  and  long 
embittered  strife  for  nearly  two  centuries  before  they  were  even 
partially  secured. 
The  early  As  we  pass  on  to  later  times,  legendary  and  heroic  tales 

republic.  *"  attend  us  stUl,  adorning  the  narrative,  but  seriously  hindering 
researches  into  historic  truth.  Signs  and  portents  do  not 
cease  to  guide  the  destinies  of  Rome,  and  ever  and  anon  invi- 
sible and  supernatural  agency  repulses  her  foes.  We  learn  the 
Roman  ideaP  as  we  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  of  the  tragedy  of  Lucretia,  type  of 
Roman  matrons,  the  severity  of  Brutus,  the  daring  self-devo- 
tion of  Codes  and  of  Mucins,  and  the  simplicity  and  integrity 
of  Cincinnatus  and  Fabricius.  We  see  the  ideal  friend  of  the 
people  in  Publicola  and  the  Valerian  house  ;  the  ideal  patrician  in 
Coriolanus,  Camillus,  or  the  Fabii.  But  scarcely  one  of  these 
favourites  of  romance  is  a  quite  historical  hero,  and  the  earlier 
ileal  value  names  are  altogether  fabulous.  The  real  value  of  mythical 
hisuiiy."  "^  history  consists,  as  has  been  well  observed,  in  the  important 
accession  we  gain  thereby  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  ;  we  can  gain  but  little  for  the 
history  of  human  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  early  history  of  Rome  is  conspicuous 

*  '  Der  Grundtrieb  des  Mytlius,'  as  Creuzer  describes  it,  '  das  Gedactte 
in  ein  Gescliehenes  uiiuusetzen.' 
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only  for  the  absence  of  leading  names ;  and  we  remark,  in  a  true  hero 
conclusion,  that  the  true  hero  of  the  times  we  have  been  con-  Roman 
sidering  was  the  subject  of  no  heroic  legend  whatever.     Spu-  '1'**°'^. 
rius  Cassius,  probably  the  greatest  man  we  meet  with  in  the 
annals  of  early    Rome,   laid  the   foundation  of  his  country's 
greatness  in  the  league  he  concluded  with  the  Latins,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Hernici.      For  his  successes  in  the  battle-field 
he  twice  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph  ;  but  he  entered 
upon  a  harder  conflict  when  he  (although  himself  a  patrician) 
endeavoured  to  carry  an  agrarian  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
tressed classes,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  traitor's  doom,  486. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


CAETHAGE— CAUSES  LEADING  TO  THE  OUTBEEAK  OF 
THE  FIEST  PUNIC  WAR. 

Carthage— Its  constitution — Absence  of  popular  life— Wealth — Commerce— Mone- 
tary system  and  love  of  gold— Mines  of  Spain— Extent  of  Carthaginian  do- 
minion— Comparison  with  Rome — Uneasiness  of  mutual  relations — the  Mame?- 
tin« — Their  deputation  to  Rome — The  debate  and  decision. 

'  Urbs  antiqua  fuit,  Tyrii  feyntere  coloni, 
Carthago,  Italiam  contra,  Tiberinaque  longe 
Ostia;  dives  opum,  studiisque  asperrima  belli.'' 

.^NEiD,  Lib.  I.  12-15. 

Caethage,  the  daughter  city  of  Tyre,  was  the  heiress  of 
her  policy,  her  wealth,  and  her  commercial  and  maritime  great- 
ness, but  in  riches  and  in  power  she  had  outstripped  her 
mother.  A  close  relationship  continued  to  exist  between  the 
two  cities.  When  Tyre  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander (332),  the  survivors  had  taken  refuge,  and  been  hospitably 
welcomed  in  Carthage.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recapitulate 
the  various  points  at  which  we  have  seen  the  latter  come  into 
contact  with  Etruria,  Rome,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Grsecia,  but 
before  detailing  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Punic  War,  we  must 
endeavour  to  form  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  constitu- 
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of  one 
hundred. 


Its  exclu- 
siveness. 


Absence  of 
popular  life. 


Wealth  of 
Carthage. 


tion  and  resources  of  the  African  city,  and  also  a  comparative 
estimate  of  her  strength  in  relation  to  that  of  Rome. 

The  Carthaginian  constitution  was  exclusively  and  intensely 
aristocratic.  There  are  some  traces  that  a  monarchy  had  ex- 
isted in  earlier  times,  but  in  the  place  of  kings  there  were  now 
two  magistrates,  called  *  suffetes,'  ^  who,  with  twenty-eight  of 
inferior  rank,  were  annually  chosen.  As,  however,  the  consular 
authority  in  Rome  had  been  to  a  very  great  extent  absorbed  in 
that  of  the  senate,  so  in  Carthage  the  power  of  these  officials  had 
been  virtually  merged  in  that  of  the  council  of  one  hundred 
and  four^  (generally  called  the  council  of  one  hundred),  who 
really  governed  all  things  in  Carthage.  Their  appointment  is 
said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  decemvirs  at  Rome,  and  to 
have  originated  in  the  dread  of  the  preponderating  influence  in 
the  State  which  the  family  of  Mago  seemed  likely  to  acquire. 
It  was  only  men  of  immense  wealth  who  could  gain  admit- 
tance to  this  council,  which  contrived  to  monopolize  the 
offices  of  the  State.  Its  members  sought  to  intensify  the 
spirit  of  *  coterie,'  and  to  perpetuate  hereditary  exclusiveness 
by  associations  amongst  themselves,  in  a  sort  of  '  clubs'  which 
they  had  instituted  ;  and  so  strong  was  their  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness that  they  would  not  make  use  of  the  baths  that  the 
other  citizens  frequented.  No  revolutions  troubled  the  Cartha- 
ginian State  ;  no  internal  strifes,  no  plebeian  demands  molested 
this  privileged  oligarchy,  though  assuredly  they  must  have 
come,  sooner  or  later,  had  Carthaginian  history  lasted  longer 
than  it  did.  The  absence  of  all  pulsation  of  popular  life  left  the 
motionless  waters  stagnant  and  corrupt.  It  was  the  enormous 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  the  almost  unlimited  open- 
ings aff'orded  by  her  foreign  colonies,  which  prevented  any 
pressure  on  the  lower  classes  ;  but  had  need  and  want  borne 
hard  upon  them  at  a  later  epoch,  the  revolution  would  probably 
have  borne  a  terrible  and  sanguinary  character. 

If  to  make  money  be  the  chief  duty  of  man,  and  the  richest 
nation  should  be  the  most  highly  esteemed,  then  Carthage  was 


^  Probably  the  same  word  as  the  Hebrew  Shofetim,  or  Judges. 

*  'ITiere  are  said  to  be  traces  of  a  larger  body,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
members,  of  which  these  formed  a  sort  of  acting  committee,  but  authori- 
ties are  not  agreed  upon  tliis  point. 
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the  greatest  power  of  her  day.  The  speech  of  the  Roman 
Curius  to  the  Samnite  deputies  who  came  to  offer  him  presents, 
and  found  him  '  roasting  turnips  in  a  Sabine  farm' — '  I  count 
it  my  glory,  not  to  possess  gold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over 
those  who  do' — would  certainly  not  have  been  appreciated  at 
Carthage,  if,  indeed,  it  could  have  been  rendered  intelligible  to 
the  Carthaginian  mind.  Their  ambassadors  are  said  to  have 
reported  once,  on  their  return  from  Rome,  that  the  Roman  sena- 
tors did  certainly  live  in  marvellously  intimate  relations,  since 
they  had  but  one  silver  service  amongst  them,  which  service  had 
regularly  appeared  on  the  table  at  every  banquet  to  which  they 
had  been  invited. 

The  monetary  system   of  Carthage  was  developed  beyond  Monetary 
that  of  any  contemporary  people.     We  read  of  State  loans  from  ^y-'*^™- 
foreign  nations  ;  and  there  are  indications  of  the  use  of  coin- 
age of  no  inherent  value,  on  the   modern  principles  of  paper 
currency. 

The  silver  mines  of  Spain  were  an  inexhaustible  treasure-  Rpaniah 
house.     The  Carthaginians  were   averse   to   personal   military  ^'^^®''  '"'""'^ 
service,  but  hired  soldiers  from  every  quarter.     Their  Numidian  Mcrconaries. 
cavalry  were  unrivalled ;  the  slingers  from  the  Balearic  Isles 
won  great  renown  ;  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
a  Carthaginian  lake,  and  every  foreign  seaman  who  ventured 
thither,  if  he  fell  into  their  hands,  is  said  to  have  been  merci- 
lessly drowned.      Since  the  Etruscan  power  had  ceased  to  be, 
and  that  of  the  Grecian  colonies  had  been  so  greatly  reduced, 
Carthage  was  everywhere  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  Carthage,  when  first  brought  into  comparison 
collision  with  Rome,  presented  a  more  imposing  aspect.      But  ^le^^vem'^'''** 
let  us  look  beneath  the  surface.      Great  is  the  power  of  gold  ;  Carthage  and 
wonderful  the   command   of  force  which   it  implies,  whether 
of  slaves   and  hirelings,    or  of  ships,    horses,   elephants,    and 
all  other  appliances  of  war ;  and  this   was  the    strength   of 
the  Phoenician  city.     It  was  great  but  finite,  and,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  very   superficial.     There   is   a  power  superior 
and  more  enduring — the  energy  of  a  free  and  a  united  people. 
The  strength  of  Rome  lay  in  her  middle  classes,  her  free  pea- 
sant proprietors  and  native  troops.     There  was  no  Carthaginian 
people;  the  popular  assembly  was  totally  uninfluential  ;  the 
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poorer  classes  were  probably  managed  by  bribery,  and  the  large 
proprietors  cultivated  their  plantations  by  slave-labour,  the 
slaves  working  in  chaijis.  The  recruiting-ground  of  Carthage 
was  vast,  but  the  recruits  by  no  means  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
with  no  bond  of  union  beyond  the  temporary  enthusiasm  which 
united  them  under  an  able  and  popular  leader.  The  Roman 
armies  fought  as  men  fight  for  their  common  country  and  their 
homes.  The  Roman  government  reposed  great  confidence  in 
its  servants,  and  they  served  faithfully  and  fearlessly.  The 
Carthaginian  jealously  watched  and  called  strictly  to  account  all 
its  subordinates,  so  that  the  relations  between  them  became 
almost  hostile,  and  often  endangered  the  national  cause. 

The  durability  of  Roman  rule  in  Italy  was  put  to  the  severest 
test  possible  by  Hannibal,  but  it  stood  firm.  Carthage,  in  the 
midst  of  an  alien  race,  ruled  all  her  African  and  colonial  de- 
pendencies as  tributaries  or  as  slaves,  and  was  consequently 
in  too  great  fear  of  them  to  fortify  a  single  African  town,  or 
even  to  leave  its  walls  standing.  Of  course  they  were  helpless 
against  the  invader,  who  advanced  with  little  difficulty  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  metropolis,  and  was  joined  on  the  road  by 
the  subject  races,  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  Carthaginian  taxation  and  tyranny.  The  elements  of  the 
Carthaginian  confederacy  were  dissolved  as  soon  as  the  desert 
sands  ;  the  Roman  stood  like  a  rock  of  granite. 
Uneasy  For  some  time  previous  to  the  forced  alliance  against  Pyr- 

rhus,  the  relations  of  the  two  great  Western  powers  had  been 
pervaded  by  conscious  uneasiness  and  distrust.  The  latent 
embers  only  waited  some  sudden  gust  to  kindle  them  into  a 
flame.  To  explain  fully  the  causes  which  led  to  the  actual  out- 
break of  hostilities,  we  must  go  back  about  twenty  years. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Capua  and  other  Campa- 
nian  cities  has  been  described  (p.  63).  This  country  was  a  great 
recruiting-ground  for  foreign  powers,  and  Agathocles,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  the  mortal  foe  of  Carthage,  had  retained  a  large 
number  of  Campanians  in  his  pay.  At  his  death  in  289,  they 
did  not  disband,  but  adopted  a  brigand  life  ;  and  in  284  they 
tines  at  Seized  the  large  and  important  city  of  Messana,  murdered  or 
^^^'12^4^'  expelled  the  citizens,  and  enslaved  the  women  and  children. 
Settling  here,  they  called  themselves  Mar's  men,  or  Maraer- 
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tines.    Their  example  proved  contagious,  and  in  280  when  Rome  Gan-ison 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  meet  the  invasion  of  King  Pyrrhus,  f^i^^y  f|''"* 
the  Campanian  garrison  holding  the  city  of  Rhegium  for  Rome,  example  of 
treated  the  unfortunate   town  in  the  same  manner  in  which  tines,  280. 
their  fellow-countrymen  had  treated  Messana,  and  openly  defied 
the  Roman  power.     It  was  some  years  before  the  Romans  had 
time  and  troops  to  spare,  but  in  270,  after  a  long  siege,  they 
stormed  the  city.      Most  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  the  punishment 
sword.      The  original  revolters,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  gan-^g^on  ^f 
were  brought  to  Rome,  and  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  the  peoiDle  RJiegium, 
scourged  and  beheaded.      Rhegium  and  its  territory  were  re-  " 
stored  to  the  survivors  of  the  old  inhabitants.     Hiero,  the 
young,  able,  and  popular  ruler  of  Syracuse,  had  been  very  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romans  during  the  siege  ;  he  afterwards  under- 
took to  reduce  the  city  of  Messana.     The  siege  was  protracted  siegeof 
for  several  years,  but  in  265  the  Mamertines  became  aware  ^?'*^™^^-^ 

•'  '  Hiero.    Th3 

that  further  resistance  would  be  hopeless,  and  resolved  to  offer  Mamertines 
the  town  to  the  Carthaginians,  or  the  Romans,  as  the  price  for  ask  aid  from 
protection  against  Hiero.     After  much  hesitation  it  was  decided  2^5  ^°'"'"'''' 
to  appeal  to  the  latter,  on  the  ground  of  Italian  nationality — 
to  the  people  who,  six  years  before,  had  taken  such  exemplary 
vengeance  on  their  brethren  in  guilt,  and  who  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  ruler  of  Syracuse. 

Little  could  the  Mamertine  deputies  or  the  Roman  senate 
imagine  how  fraught  with  momentous  issues  for  Rome  and  for 
the  world  the  mission  and  the  decision  would  prove.  Looked 
at  only  in  the  light  of  the  present,  it  was  a  grave  step  to  take,  if 
the  Romans  listened  to  the  appeal.  They  must  pass  the  frontier  importance 
of  Italy,  cross  the  narrow  straits,  the  Rubicon  of  the  peninsula  °^  ^^^  ^"'*'* 
just  then,  and  enter  upon  an  inevitable  struggle  with  Carthage 
by  sea  and  land  ;  and  this  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  right  and 
justice,  in  contradiction  to  their  own  conduct  six  years  before, 
and  against  a  good  and  faithful  ally.  The  senate  could  not  or 
would  not  decide,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  people.  Their 
assembly  listened  to  the  arguments  adduced,  viz.,  that  the  two 
cases  were  not  parallel.  At  Rhegium  the  Romans  had  had  to 
deal  with  mutinous  troops,  who  by  right  of  martial  law  came 
under  their  jurisdiction.  With  the  former  crimes  of  the 
Mamertines  they  could  have  nothing  to  do,  and  ought  to  see 
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in  them  only  Italian  citizens  in  danger  of  destruction  from  a 
foreign  power.  Whatever  weight  this  reasoning  may  or  may 
not  have  had,  the  real  motives  swaying  the  popular  decision 
were,  we  may  feel  almost  sure,  the  certain  alternative  that 
Messana  would  be  siurendered  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
strong  temptation  presented  by  the  prospect  of  occupying  so 
large  and  important  a  seaport  town.  The  Roman  people  dis- 
regarded or  overcame  their  scruples,  and  consented  to  admit 
Decision  of  ^ho  city  of  Messana  as  a  member  of  the  Italian  confederacy.  It 
tJie  Roman     ^^,3  resolved  to  smd  aid  to  the  Mamertines  (B.C.  265). 

people,  2b5.  \  / 


CnAPTER  XVIII. 
FIRST   PUNIC   WAR,    B.C.    264-241. 

The  first  collision  at  Messana-  Successes  of  the  Romans  in  Sicily — The  Romans 
need  a  fleet— How  they  built  one — Naval  victory  of  Mylae,  260 — Expedition  of 
Regulus  to  Africa,  256 — His  victoiy,  haughtiness,  negligence,  and  disastrous 
defeat— Wreck  of  the  Roman  fleet— Romans  in  Sicily  paralysed  by  dread  of  the 
Carthaginian  elephants — Destruction  of  another  Roman  fleet,  253 — Metellus 
defeats  the  elephants,  252— Siege  of  Lilybaeum  by  the  Romans— Naval  victory 
of  Adherbal — Wreck  of  the  Roman  transport  fleet — Despondency  of  the  Romans 
— Failure  of  the  Carthaginians  to  seize  the  moment  for  action— Hamilcar  Barca 
— Tremendous  exertions  of  the  Romans — Final  struggle— Battle  of  the  jEgates 
— Conclusion  of  peace,  241 — Mercenary  war  in  Africa— Sardinia. 

However  the  Carthaginians  may  have  resented  Roman  in- 
terference in  Sicily,  they  shrank  from  declaring  war,  and  Hiero 
was  too  clear-sighted  and  prudent  to  dream  of  opposing  Rome 
single-handed.  In  the  spring  of  264,  the  year  following  that 
in  which  the  people  of  Rome  had  made  their  final  decision, 
their  forces  assembled  at  Rhegium.  Unwelcome  tidings  awaited 
them.  Carthage  had  mediated  a  peace  between  Hiero  and  the 
Carthaginian  Mamertines.  The  latter  no  longer  needed  foreign  aid  ;  Car- 
M^saM."'  thaginian  troops  held  the  citadel  ;  a  Carthaginian  fleet  pro- 
tected the  harbour.  A  polite  message  from  the  townspeople 
heartily  thanked  the  Romans  for  the  aid  they  no  longer  re- 
quired. In  spite  of  this  unexpected  intelligence  the  Romans 
attempted  to  cross  the  straits.     They  were  unsuccessful ;  but 
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Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Messana,  sent  back  the 
ships  and  prisoners  he  had  taken,  desiring  the  Romans  to 
desist  from  so  hopeless  an  undertaking,  for  '  without  his  per- 
mission not  one  Roman  should  so  much  as  wash  his  hands  in 
the  sea.'     Claudius,  the  Roman  general,  contrived,  however.  The  Romaua 
to  effect  the  passage  without  his  consent,  and  on  landing  with  Messima 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Roman  army,  summoned  Hanno  to  201. 
attend  a  conference  of  the  citizens  and  refer  the  matter  to 
them.     When  he  appeared  he  was  treacherously  seized,  and  Their 
thereupon  consented  to  surrender  the  citadel  as  the  price  of  his  towards^ 
freedom.     He  was  sentenced  by  the  Carthaginian  council  to  ^^""^(1^^  |,^i 
be  crucified:  whilst  the  treachery  by  which  the  Romans  had  the  citadel ; 

I16  is  sen- 

secured  Messana  allied  against  them  the  powers  of  Syracuse  tenced  to 

and  Carthage.     The  latter  despatched  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  cartL'giu'-* 

Sicily,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Hiero,  besieged  Messana.     The  a°«- 

Roman  army,  20,000  strong,  crossed  the  straits  under  cover  of  Aiiianne 

the  night,  and  coming  upon  the  investing  forces  unexpectedly,  c^rtim^eand 

defeated  the  Syracusans,  drove  Hiero  back  to  his  own  city,  and  Syracuse. 

afterwards  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Carthaginians  and  raising 

the   siege.      Next  year  the  Roman  arms  were  crowned  with 

more  brilliant  successes.      Hiero  abandoned  the  unnatural  alii-  Hiero  enter? 

ance  with  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  country,  and  formed  a  ^j'th\'he"'^* 

friendship  with  the  Romans,  which  remained  unshaken  till  his  Romans,  203. 

death.     It  was  a  wise  and  timely  decision.     Indignant  as  he 

must  have  felt  at  their  conduct  towards  him,  the  protection  of 

such  an  ally  was  incomparably  better  worth  securing  than  the 

best  terms  Carthage  could  offer,  for  she  denied  free-trade  to  her 

allies,  and  they  had  to  suffer  much  from  the  tyranny  of  her 

sway.     The  Romans  mastered  many  Sicilian  towns,  and  in  262 

reduced  Agrigentum  after  a  long  siege.     With  the  exception  A^rigentnm 

of  the  strongly-fortified  seaport  towns,  the  island  was  in  their 

hands. 

Nevertheless,  the  Roman  people  now  awoke  for  the  first 
time  to  the  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  they  had  under- 
taken. The  coasts  of  Italy  were  wasted  by  the  enemy,  and  if 
the  war  continued,  it  seemed  that  they  must  submit  to  a  total 
suspension  of  their  trade.  The  few  vessels  they  possessed  were 
only  triremes,  and  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  build  the 
quinqueremes,  the  line-of-battle  ships  of  that  period,  which  the 
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Carthaginians  employed.  A  stranded  Carthaginian  vessel  serv- 
The  Romans  ing  as  a  model,  the  Romans  built,  manned,  and  equipped  a 
t.iuip  a  fleet,  fleet  ■Within  a  year,  and  sent  it  lorth  to  encounter  the  greatest 
'^^  maritime  power  in  the  world  !     In  the  construction  of  their 

vessels  they  had  adopted  a  new  and  ingenious  device.  Ships 
in  those  days  were  furnished  with  brazen  beaks,  and  the  chief 
object  aimed  at  was  to  pierce  the  enemy's  vessel  by  their 
means,  and  thus  to  sink  or  disable  her.  This  mode  of  warfare 
brought  the  ships  into  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  might  well  feel  confident  that  if  they  could 
only  succeed  in  boarding  the  foe,  they  might  reckon  on  over- 
powering the  '  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew.'  Of  seaman- 
ship and  naval  tactics  the  Romans  knew  little  or  nothing,  but 
they  provided  each  vessel  they  built  with  a  kind  of  flying- 
bridge,  with  a  long  iron  spike  at  the  end  of  it.  This  was  to 
be  let  fall  upon  the  eneniy's  ship,  which  was  then,  as  it  were, 
to  be  taken  by  storm. 

The  first  division  of  the  newly-created  fleet  was  captured 
without  a  blow  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  main  body  soon 
afterwards,  under  the  command  of  Duilius,  encountered  the 
Naval  -battle  enemy  off  Mylse,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily.  The  Carthagi- 
2tio.  '  '  nians,  no  doubt,  easily  perceived  the  faults  in  construction,  and 
the  errors  in  manoeuvring  of  their  daring  foe,  and  anticipated 
an  easy  triumph  on  their  own  element.  They  would  probably 
be  greatly  perplexed  at  the  appearance  of  the  strange  apparatus 
on  board  each  vessel,  but  they  soon  found  out  its  purpose.  Every 
time  they  approached  a  Roman  vessel,  down  fell  the  formidable 
bridge,  and  their  decks  became  a  battle-field,  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  in  which  individual  valour  told  more  than  experience  in 
naval  tactics.  The  rulers  of  the  sea,  without  whose  permission 
no  man  might  presume  to  bathe  his  hands  in  its  waters,  fled 
panic-stricken,  half  their  fleet  sunk  or  taken;  3000  men  had 
been  killed,  and  7000  made  prisoners. 

The  indecisive  warfare  in  Sicily,  and  the  desultory  conflict 

on  the  coasts  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  wliich  occupy  the  next 

tliree  years,  may  be  passed  over  ;   nothing  of  importance  was 

undertaken  on  either  side,  until,  in  256,  the  Romans,  encouraged 

Roman         by  an  advantage  they  had  gained  at  sea,  resolved  to  equip  an 

Aivfca,  25^.*^°  expedition,  under  the  consuls  M.  Regulus  and  L.  Volso,  to  carry 
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the  war  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  The  fleet  consisted  of  330 
ships,  and  had  on  board  100,000  seamen  and  40,000  soldiers. 
The  Carthaginian  fleet,  350  strong,  encountered  it  off  the 
south  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Ecnomos.  The  Carthaginians  were 
defeated  after  an  obstinate  contest,  and  hastened  back  to 
Carthage  to  defend  the  metropolis.  The  Romans,  however, 
landed  at  Clypea,  not  far  from  Cape  Bon,  and  proceeded  to 
ravage  the  country,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in 
bhe  world.  Twenty  thousand  men  were  sent  theuce  to  Eome 
»is  slaves. 

A  spirit  of  self-oonfidence  and  careless  security  pervaded  the 
Eoman  people.  Fortune  had  wonderfully  befriended  them,  and 
they  appeared  willing  to  trust  to  her  protection  for  the  future.  , 

The  senate  recalled  half  the  army  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fleet  from  Africa,  leaving  Regulus  in  command  of  the  remainder. 
The  enemy  did  not  venture  into  the  plains.  Every  town  the  Ruccesses  of 
Romans  passed  through  surrendered  to  their  power  ;  the  roving  ^^'^  ^^' 
Numidian  tribes  joined  them.  The  country  people  flocked  to 
Carthage  in  such  numbers  that  it  appeared  doubtful  if  so 
great  a  multitude  could  be  supported.  Stricken  with  dismay, 
the  government  sued  for  peace.  The  Cartha- 

If  the  strong  fortifications  of  Carthage  had  been  levelled  for^peace!^* 
with  the  ground,   and    her  people  had  been  at  his   mercy, 
Regulus  could  hardly  have  off"ered  harder  conditions.     To  give  Hard  condi- 
up  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ;  restore  all  prisoners  without  ransom  ;  *'°°®  offered, 
refund  the  war  expenses,  and  submit  to  a  yearly  contribution  ; 
to  follow  Rome  abjectly  in  peace  or  war,  but  to  wage  no  war- 
fare on  her  own  account ;  never  to  send  out  to  sea  more  than 
a  single  ship  of  war  herself,  but  to  supply  fifty  ships  to  Rome 
whenever  she  required  her  aid, — such  were  the  extravagant  and 
intolerable  terms  proposed  to  Carthage,  and  the  only  answer 
vouchsafed  by  Regulus  to  the  complaints  of  the  ambassadors, 
was  to  the  effect  that  '  Men  who  are  good  for  anything  should 
either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters.' 

The  energy  of  desperation  animated  the  Carthaginian  people.  Preparations 
The    winter    was    passed    in    busy    preparation.     They   hired  ^haginians" 
Numidian  cavalry  and   Greek   mercenaries,  and  amongst   the^°'^^- 
latter  was  the  Spartan  Xanthippus,  whose  services  and  strategic 
talent  proved  of  inestimable  value.     The  same  winter  season 
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was  spent  by  Regulus  in  comi^lete  inaction  at  Tunis.      His 

small  army  was  of  course  utterly  inadequate  to  the  task  of 

besieging  Carthage ;  but  he  disdained  to  act  on  the  defensive, 

and  to  fortify  himself  in  the  town  of  Clypea,  which  he  had 

taken  on  first  landing.      He  remained  near  Carthage,  intending 

Confidence     to  opcu  the  next  Campaign  by  besieging  that  city,  too  confident 

ness  of         and  secure  even  to  keep  his  communications  open,  or  to  secure 

Regulus.       g^  j^jjg  q£  retreat  to  his  ships. 

No  wonder  that  in  the  spring  the  Carthaginian  armies  as- 
sumed the  offensive,  anxious  to  try  the  fate  of  battle  before 
i>efeatof  reinforcements  could  arrive  from  Italy.  The  cavalry  and 
.eguius,  255.  gigp];^jjQt;g  advanced  first  ;  the  Roman  left  wing,  passing  them 
by,  attacked  and  routed  the  Cartliagiuian  mercenaries ;  but 
meanwhile  their  cavalry,  4000  strong,  were  advancing  against 
the  main  body  of  the  Roman  army.  Regulus  had  neglected  to 
procure  the  services  of  any  efiicient  horse-soldiers,  and  his 
cavalry,  such  as  it  was,  jdelded  at  once.  The  elephants,  num- 
bering 100,  broke  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  and  with  resistless 
strength  and  fury  crushed  to  death  the  bravest  of  the  soldiers. 
Behind  these  terrible  assailants  were  the  unbroken  ranks  of  the 
Carthaginian  infantry.  The  Roman  left  wing,  which  had 
routed  the  mercenaries  when  the  battle  began,  returned  to  find 
the  day  lost.  About  2000  men  made  good  their  escape  to 
Clypea,  but  the  remainder  of  the  army  perished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  consul  himself  and  500  others  who  were  taken 
prisoners  with  him. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  Carthage  at  this  complete  deliverance. 
The  appearance  of  another  Roman  fleet  gave  rise  to  some  appre- 
hension of  a  second  invasion,  but  the  Romans  contented  them- 
Africa  sclves  with  rescuing  the  survivors  of  their  lost  army  in  Clypea. 

evacuated,     ^g  jf  ^^j^g  rashness  and  infatuation  of  Regulus  had  doomed  all 
connected  with  his  expedition  to  a  similar  fate,  the  Roman 
admiral  set  sail  for  Italy  in  spite  of  warnings  (the  Roman  ad- 
mirals were  civilians,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  sea),  and  the 
Destruction   ^Gsult  was  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  by  storms  ofi"  the  south 
fl^^^t  b^"™'^'^  coast  of  Sicily.      260  ships  were  wrecked,  having  on  board,  it 
storm.  is  said,  70  or  80,000  men.     The  few  survivors  were  kindly  re- 

ceived and  relieved  by  Hiero.     The  Carthaginian  government 
took  cruel  vengeance  on  its  revolted  African  subjects,  levying 
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immense  contributions  in  money,  and,  it  is  alleged,  ordering 
the  crucifixion  of  3000  of  their  leading  men. 

The  results  of  the  late  African  campaign  encouraged  the 
Carthaginians  to  send  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hasdrubal.     They  were  fully  aware  how  fatally  inferior 
their  infantry  was  to  the  Roman  legions  ;    and  the  discipline, 
spirit,  and  patriotic  devotion  of  their  opponents  were  not  to  be 
procured  for  money.      Horses  and   elephants,   however,    were 
easily  to  be  bought,  and  these  had  decided  the  fate  of  Regulus  ; 
it  was  determined  therefore  to  send  140  of  the  latter  to  Sicily  ; 
and  so  vivid  was  the  recollection  of  the  recent  African  disasters  Dread  of  the 
that  the  Roman  generals  did  not  dare  for  two  years  to  risk  a  eiephantl'Tu 
battle,  since  the  idea  of  meeting  so  formidable  a  phalanx  of  the  ^icUy. 
dreaded  animals  dismayed  the  Roman  soldiers  greatly.     With 
wonderful   energy  the   Romans  had  repaired  their   disastrous 
losses  at  sea  ;  in  three  months  220  new  vessels  were  ready  for 
service.     They  besieged   and   took  Panormus,  compelling  the 
richer  inhabitants  to  pay  heavy  ransoms,  and  selling  13,000  of 
the  poorer  classes  into  slavery.     In  253  B.C.,  the  Roman  fleet 
crossed  to   Africa   and   plundered  the   coast ;   but   they  were 
doomed  to  pay  very  dearly  for  the  folly  of  their  admiral,  or 
rather  for   their  own  in  appointing  him.     Not  only  did  the 
Romans  believe  that  an  ordinary  city  magistrate  was  capable 
of  commanding  an  army,  and  consequently  intrust  their  land 
forces  to  the  consuls,  but  with  strange  infatuation  they  confided 
their  fleets  to  the  care  of  civilians,  who,  being  perfectly  ignorant 
of  naval  matters,  were  in  consequence  rash  and  presumptuous. 
Despite  the  warnings  of  seamen  and  pilots,  the  admiral  chose 
to  cross  the  open  seas,  and  the  predicted  storms  wrecked  150  Loss  of 
of  the  Roman  ships.      The  senate  was  fairly  paralysed  by  this  Roman  fleet 
disaster,  and  resolved  henceforth  to  keep  but  sixty  ships,  to  ckcourage- 
protect  their  coasts,  transport  their  troops,  and  carry  them  their  '^^nt  at 
needful  supplies. 

In  252,  the  welcome  news  reached  Rome  that  Metellus,  their  victory  of 
general  in  Sicily,  had  gained  a  complete  victory  over  those  p,^normuB, 
dreaded  foes,  the  phalanx  of  elephants.      He  had  succeeded,  by  2^^- 
means  of  his  light  troops,  in  driving  some  of  them  into  ditches, 
where    they   were   despatched  ;    the    rest,    overwhelmed   with 
missiles,  became  unmanageable,  and,  turning  in  blind  fury,  trode 
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down  the  Carthaginian  soldiers,  and  the  Romans  assailing  their 
flank,  the  defeat  was  complete.  The  elephants  were  afterwards 
taken,  triumphantly  exhibited  at  Rome,  and  then  destroyed. 
After  this  serious  loss,  the  Carthaginian  infantry,  capable,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  facing  the  Romans  only  when  preceded  and 
sheltered  by  their  elephants,  were  unable  to  keep  the  field,  and 
'  contented  themselves  with  holding  Lilybseum  and  Drepanum, 

the  only  places  now  in  their  hands  upon  the  island.  The 
E'>se  of  Romans  besieged  the  former  of  these  towns  with  a  very 
b!&  26o!™'  large  land  force,  and  a  blockading  fleet  of  200  ships.^  The 
Carthaginians,  however,  with  great  valour  and  skilful  sea- 
manship, contrived  to  keep  a  communication  open  with  the 
garrison,  and  even  to  throw  in  a  reinforcement  of  10,000 
men. 

The  siege  proved  one  of  the  most  obstinate  recorded  in 
history.  The  Romans  dtormed  the  walls,  but  only  to  find  a 
fresh  wall  already  erected  within,  and  had  to  begin  their  pre- 
parations over  again.  Then  the  governor,  Himilcon,  by  a 
successful  sally  of  the  garrison,  burnt  all  the  Roman  engines  and 
works,  so  that  in  despair  the  consul  determined  to  convert  the 
siege  into  a  blockade.  The  investing  army  sufiered  terribly,  for 
the  Carthaginian  cavalry  intercepted  their  supplies,  and  they 
were  decimated  by  fever.  Hiero,  however,  the  unfailing  friend  of 
Rome,  contrived  to  supply  them  with  corn.  Time  and  patience 
might  have  brought  the  wearisome  siege  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, but  the  rash  and  presumptuous  spirit  of  the  new 
consul,  Claudius,  who  in  249  assumed  the  command,  proved 
fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  Romans.  Impatient  of  inactivity, 
and  longing  to  signalize  his  presence  by  some  great  deed,  he 
sailed  with  the  blockading  squadron,  taking  with  him  volunteers 
from  the  legions,  and  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  the 
Knvai  defeat  command  of  Adhcrbal,  near  Drepanum.  Adherbal  gained  a 
panum,  249.  Complete  victory,  the  first  and  only  naval  triumph  of  Carthage 
during  the  war,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  ;  93  Roman 
vessels  were  taken,  the  consul  escaping  with  the  remaining  30. 
The  trans-  Soou  after  this,  the  Roman  transport  fleet  of  800  vessels, 
destroyed.     Carrying  supplies  for  the  army  at  Lilybseum,  was  annihilated 

1  The  Romans  had  by  this  time  (B.C.  250)  sufficiently  recovered  them- 
selves to  begin  building  ships  again  for  active  service. 
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off  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  partly  by  the  skilful  manoeuvring 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Carthalo,  chiefly  by  the  violent 
southerly  gale  "which  overwhelmed  the  Roman  vessels  in  the 
open  sea,  and  left  but  two  to  arrive  with  the  unfortunate  con- 
sul at  Lilybceum.  The  Carthaginians  had  perceived  the  indica- 
tions of  coming  storm,  and  with  great  exertions  doubled  Cape 
Pachynus,  and  arrived  safely  in  smooth  water. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  a  spirit  of  despondency  and  in-  cespon- 
action  should  overpower  and  unnerve  the  Roman  people.  They  f^actloiu'^ 
had  lost  four  fleets  during  the  sixteen  years  the  war  had  lasted, 
three  of  them  with  armies  on  board.  Sicily  was  in  their  hands, 
but  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  taking  Lilybseum,  where  they 
kept  up,  it  is  true,  an  army  of  observation,  but  the  communi- 
cations of  the  town  were  quite  open  by  sea.  Their  own  great 
expedition  to  Africa  had  ended  in  utter  failure,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  army  ;  the  number  of  Roman  citizens  is  said  to 
have  been  reduced  by  40,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number, 
whilst  the  allies  must  have  suffered  in  proportion. 

If,  however,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  inaction  of  Rome  during 
the  next  six  years,  the  inaction  of  Carthage  may  well  excite 
our  surprise.  Now,  if  ever,  the  tide  seemed  likely  to  turn  in 
their  favour,  and,  '  if  taken  at  the  full,'  to  '  lead  on  to  fortune.' 
But  of  wise  and  energetic  action  the  oligarchy  of  Carthage  was 
incapable.  We  meet,  however,  now  with  the  name  of  Hamilcar  Hamiicar 
Barca,^  the  founder  of  that  illustrious  house  so  formidable  to  f^Qy/° 
Rome,  and  so  ready  to  rescue  Carthage  in  spite  of  herself. 
Hamilcar  set  himself  to  work  to  train  a  body  of  foot-soldiers 
in  Sicily,  who  might  in  the  course  of  time  prove  equal  to  en- 
gaging the  legions  in  battle,  without  the  support  of  elephants. 
No  tie  united  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  to  Carthage.  Hamilcar 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  absence  of  such  a  bond  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  genius  and  popularity  of  a  leader  awakens 
amongst  his  troops.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  soldiers' 
pay  from  the  reluctant  hands  that  monopolized  the  wealth  of 
Carthage  ;  Hamilcar  supplied  his  army  by  predatory  excursions 
in  the  island,  now  an  enemy's  country,  and  by  the  descent  of 
his  corsairs  upon  the  Italian  coasts.  No  consul  or  dictator 
Rome  could  send  to  Sicily  was  in  the  least  degree  equal  to  the 

1  Probably  tbe  same  name  as  the  Hebrew  Barak,  or  the  '  lightning.' 
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ing  of  the 
Roman 
spirit. 


Carthaginian  general,  and  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  that 
by  his  military  skill  and  unwearied  patience  a  new  spirit  might 
have  entered  into  the  troops  he  commanded,  and  rendered  them 
in  time  able  to  meet  the  Roman  legions  on  terms  of  equality. 
The  invasion  of  Italy,  which  his  son  Hannibal  carried  out  in 
the  next  generation,  was  probably  in  Hamilcar's  thoughts 
already,  and  he  could  have  accomplished  it  more  easily,  for 
the  straits  of  Messana  were  a  less  formidable  barrier  than  the 
Alps. 

But  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  aroused  the  Roman  spirit  in 
some  patriotic  citizens.  They  advanced  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  exhausted  treasury,  and  by  their  zeal  and  energy  Rome 
found  herself  in  possession  of  a  fleet  of  200  vessels,  better 
equipped  than  any  the  State  had  built,  and  manned  with 
60,000  sailors.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  the  anxious 
hopes  and  fears  which  must  have  accompanied  the  expedition, 
when  early  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  this  protracted  war, 
241,  it  set  sail  for  Sicily. 

Since  the  Romans,  disheartened  by  their  fatal  losses  at  eea, 
had  neglected  their  fleet,  the  Carthaginians,  glad  to  be  able  with- 
out immediate  risk  to  lessen  their  expenses,  had  neglected  theirs 
also.     The  last  grand  display  of  Roman  energy  took  them  by 
surprise,  and  found  them  unequal  to  the  contest.     They  hastily 
prepared  for  sea,  and  manned  a  fleet  as  best  they  could,  hoping 
to  reach  the  coasts  of  Sicily  in  time  to  take  on  board  some  of 
Hamilcar's  trained  soldiers.     Not  only  were  the  crews  inefficient, 
but  the  Carthaginian  admiral  had  also  to  contend  with  the 
difficulty   of  the   heavy   lading   of   provisions   which   he   w'as 
carrying  to  the  garrisons  in  Lilybseum  and  Drepamom,  who  stood 
in  great  need  of  them.     The  Romans  arrived  first  upon  the 
Total  defeat  sccne,  and  forced  a  battle  near  the  Agates,  which  resulted,  as 
Caithafiniau  might  have  been  foreseen,  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  indifi"erently 
fleet  off  the    manned  and  heavy  laden  Carthaginian  fleet. 

jEgates,  242.  ■'  ° 

The  Carthaginians,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  cata- 
strophe, perceived  that  all  was  over  for  the  present.  They 
first  crucified  their  unfortunate  admiral,  and  then  sent  plenary 
powers  to  Hamilcar  to  conclude  a  peace.  The  demand  of  the 
consul  Catulus,  that  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  should  deliver 
up  their  arms,   and   send   back   the    Roman    deserters,   was 
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peremptorily  and  indignantly  rejected  by  tlie  general.  Peace  conclusion 
was  eventually  concluded,  on  condition  that  the  Carthaginians  °^i'«^'='='  ^^i- 
<  should  evacuate  Sicily  and  the  small  adjacent  islands  ;  make 
no  war  on  Hiero  and  his  allies ;  release  all  prisoners  without 
ransom  ;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  in  ten  years  3200  talents.' 
So  the  long  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  241,  with  all  its  in- 
experience, disasters,  and  failures  ;  with  its  seasons  of  failing 
hearts  and  timid  counsels,  and  its  few  wonderful  manifestations 
of  the  energy  and  iron  resolution  of  the  Roman  people. 

No  sooner  was  it  ended  than  Carthage  found  herself  engaged  Carthaginian 
in  a  deadly  struggle  with  her  own  soldiers.     She  reaped  the  w^r,'''^4o!^2i;8. 
bitter  fruits  of  her  barbarities  towards  her  revolted  African 
subjects  in  this  horrible  war,  which  was  far  more  disastrous  to 
the  State  than  the  Roman  war  had  proved.     The  Carthaginian 
garrison  in  Sardinia  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  insurgent 
troops ;    they   found    themselves    unable  to   stand   their   own 
ground  against  the  native  population,  and  offered  the  Romans 
the  possession  of  all  that  belonged  to  Carthage  in  the  island  TheRoiv.nns 
in  return  for  their   protection.      Rome  did  not  consider  it  Sardinia, 
beneath  her  to  accept  the  offer  ;  and  when  after  Hamilcar's  ^^^• 
genius  had  rescued  Carthage  from  her  perilous  position,  the 
government  remonstrated  on  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  they 
only  replied  with  counter  remonstrances  about  certain  alleged 
grievances,  and  prepared  for  war.      The  Carthaginians,  utterly 
unable  to  begin  hostilities,  were  ready  to  agree  to  anything  to 
avoid  a  conflict,  and  were  compelled  to  surrender  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  and  pay  to  the  Roman  treasury  an  additional  sum  of 
1200  talents  (b.c.  238).      Rome  did  not  undertake  the  actual 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  but  she  made  the  wretched  inhabitants  her 
prey.     The  raids  into  the  interior  resembled  the  slave-hunting 
expeditions  in  Africa  ;  dogs  were  employed  in  the  work,  and  the 
living  merchandise  thus  acquired  was  sold  in  the  Roman  slave- 
market.     There  seems  to  have  been  a  rising  demand  for  slave-  Demand  for 
labour,  for  the  great  losses  sustained  at  sea  had  told  severely  rises. 
upon  the  poorest  classes  of  society,  who  served  on  board  the 
fleet,  the  Romans  never  being  themselves  a  sea-faring  people. 

We  meet  with  traces  of  renewed  uneasiness  in  the  relations 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  after  this,  but  in  235  the  treaty  Treaty  r-iti- 
was  solemnly  renewed  and  ratified.     In  the  same  year,  the   ^  ' 
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Temple  of     temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  for  the  first  time,  they  said,  since 
anus  s  u  .   ^^^  golden  age  of  Numa,  certainly  not  to  be  closed  again  until 
the  reign  of  Caesar  Augustus. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


HISTORY  FROM  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR, 
TO  THE  SIEGE  OF  SAGUNTUM,  B.C.  241-219. 

Past  history  and  present  fate  of  Sicily — War  with  the  lUyrian  pirates — War  with 
tlie  Gallic  tribes  in  North  Italy,  233 — Conquests  and  military  settlements — 
Sudden  interruption — Hamilcar  and  his  sons  in  Spain — Hannibal — Siege  of 
Saguntum. 

'  There  's  that  betwixt  you  been  which  men  remember 
Till  they  forget  themselves — till  all 's  forgot ; 
There 's  that  betwixt  you  been  which  you  yourselves, 
Should  ye  forget,  would  then  not  be  yourselves.' 

Philip  Van  Aktevelde. 

TheCartha-  When  the  Carthaginians  surrendered  Sicily  (b.c.  241),  four 
Sicily!""^  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  their  first  occupation  of  the 
island.  During  the  former  part  of  this  period  they  had  lived 
on  comparatively  friendly  terms  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  Dionysius  in  406,  that  the 
desolating  and  merciless  wars  began  which  so  cruelly  ravaged 
the  lesser  towns.  These  wars  continued  long  after  the  death 
of  Dionysius,  and  the  Carthaginians,  on  four  several  occasions, 
mastered  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  Syracuse  ; 
and  when  Pyrrhus,  the  last  defender  of  that  city,  departed,  it 
had  seemed  not  unlikely  that  they  might  conquer  it,  and  thence 
proceed  to  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  in  hopes  of  making  their 
way  further  yet.  Happily  for  Italy  and  for  the  world,  the 
Carthaginian  programme,  if  such  it  were,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. The  collision  with  the  Romans  in  264  had  brought 
on  the  three-and-twenty  years'  war  which  ended  in  wresting 
Sicily  for  ever  from  their  grasp,  and  broke  their  power  on  the 
seas.     The  severe  blow  inflicted  on  the  maritime  force  of  Car- 
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thage  could  have  been  no  loss  to  the  world,  for  she  monopo- 
lized trade,  and  knew  no  scruples  in  her  dealings  with  foreign 
nations,  Nor  could  Sicily  have  much  cause  to  regret  the  de- 
parture of  the  Carthaginians,  for  although  a  certain  dread  of 
Syracuse  had  tended  to  soften  some  of  the  harsher  features  of 
their  rule  as  exhibited  in  Africa,  the  yoke  was  always  a  heavy 
one,  and  conferred  no  compensating  benefits,  whilst  for  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  years  the  land  had  scarcely  ever  had  rest 
from  war. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that,  in  passing  under  the  dominion  Sicily  under 
of  Rome,  Sicily  enjoyed  the  position  and  privileges  of  Italian 
States.  Messana  and  certain  other  cities  were  received  as 
members  of  the  Italian  confederacy,  but  the  island  was  ruled  it  itecomes  % 
on  a  radically  different  principle — as  a  provincial  dependency  P''"^'"^'^*- 
of  the  State,  not  an  organic  part.  The  inhabitants  were  not 
required  to  furnish  any  contingent  to  the  Italian  army,  but  only 
to  be  ready,  if  called  upon,  to  defend  their  own  soil,  and  to 
submit  to  the  reception  of  Roman  troops  whenever  they  were 
sent  to  the  island.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  became  tri- 
butaries, and  had  to  pay  one-tenth  of  their  produce  to  Rome, 
besides  dues,  amounting  to  five  per  cent.,  on  all  articles  of  trade 
exported  or  imported.  The  authority  of  the  Roman  consuls 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  peninsula,  and  a  magistrate  was 
appointed  over  the  new  province  called  a  praetor,  to  whose 
hands  everything  was  intrusted,  except  the  finance,  which  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  one  or  more  quaestors,  who  had  to 
render  a  strict  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  Roman  senate. 
The  privilege  of  municipal  self-government  was  not  interfered 
with  by  Rome,  and  the  rights  of  property  were  generally  re- 
spected ;  although  no  member  of  any  provincial  community 
could  acquire  property  beyond  the  territory  of  that  community. 

It  is  important  to  dwell  upon  these  characteristics  of  the  changes  in 
Roman  government  in  Sicily,  and  to  note  the  first  departure  p,'']"y°n^ 
from  the  great  and  noble  plan  on  which  Rome  had  budt  up  i;ated. 
and  cemented  the  strong  fabric  of  the  Italian  nation.     The 
new  rulers  of  Sicily  seemed  to  have  imbibed  something  of  the 
spirit  of  its  former  masters,  and,  as  the  history  goes  on,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  watch  its  gradual  workings,  and  its  evil 
results. 
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lUyrian  But  oiir  attention  is  now  called  to  the  Adriatic,  where  the 

piracy.  JHyrians,  a  brave  and  maritime  race,  had  so  addicted  themselves 

to  piracy,  that  they  had  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  on  the 
coasts  of  Macedon,  Epirus,  and  the  adjacent  islands,   forcing 
certain  towns  into  alliance  with  themselves,  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  important  island  of  Corcyra.     The  united  forces 
of  Greece  had  met  them  in  a  pitched  battle  at  sea,  and  been 
defeated.      If  the  Romans  had  not  been  so  little  disposed  to 
maritime  warfare,  they  would  not  have  been  content  to  look  on 
so  long,  for  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  were  their  own  eastern 
boundary.    At  length  the  universal  outcry  against  these  troublers 
of  the  peace  of  nations  became  so  loud  and  so  indignant,  that 
Interference  the  Roman  senate  interfered,  and  sent  two  ambassadors  ta  the 
Komans,  and  lUyrian  court.      Not  only  were  their  words  unheeded,  but  o  n 
fate  of  their   t}^eir  passage  home  they  were  waylaid  and  killed,  by  command 

ambassa-  i  a  j  j  t     j 

dors.  of  the  king,  Agron,  the  Romans  said  ;  and  it  was  confirmed  to 

some  extent  by  his  refusal  to  deliver  up  the  murderers. 
w.ir  and  There  was  no  alternative  left  but  war.     A  Roman  fleet  and 

conquest,  army  appeared  before  Apollonia,  229,  and  the  lUyrian  power, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  was  broken  at  once.  The  queen,  Teuta, 
who  had  succeeded  her  husband  Agron  as  regent  for  her  son, 
was  compelled  to  accept  whatever  terms  might  be  dictated.  The 
Illyrians  had  to  restore  their  ill-acquired  gains,  and  were  pro- 
hibited from  sending  a  single  armed  vessel  out  to  sea  south  of 
Lissos,  or  more  than  two  unarmed.  Many  of  the  Grecian 
towns  which  this  treaty  rescued,  passed  under  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  and  were  thus  effectually  protected  from  danger  in  the 
future.  Greece,  too  enfeebled  by  long  disunion  and  discord 
to  deliver  her  own  cities  from  the  spoiler,  rejoiced  to  see  the 
task  done  for  her  ;  and  the  degenerate  successors  of  the  war- 
Gratitude  of  riors  of  Marathon  recompensed  the  services  rendered  them  by 
the  great  republic  of  the  West,  by  granting  the  Romans  admis- 
sion to  the  Isthmian  games  and  Eleusinian  mysteries,  as  being  no 
longer  aliens  from  a  grateful  people.  Were  their  joy  and  grati- 
tude clouded  by  no  memories  of  the  past,  no  forebodings  of  the 
future  1  Macedon,  where  the  traditions  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander lived,  looked  on  in  stem  and  ominous  silence,  her  hand 
upon  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  but  not  yet  venturing  to  draw  it 
from  the  scabbard. 
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A  severe  and  dangerous  war  also  broke  out  in  the  north  of  Gallic  war. 
Italy  with  the  Gallic  tribes.  They  had  remained  inactive 
during  the  "war  with  Carthage,  but  now  began  to  move.  Power- 
ful tribes  also  from  beyond  the  Alps  appeared  in  Italy,  and 
the  Italians,  remembering  the  days  ©f  the  Allia  and  of  Brennus, 
were  greatly  alarmed.  The  terror  of  the  Roman  populace  was 
so  extreme  that,  to  allay  it,  the  government  consented  to  bury 
alive  a  Gallic  man  and  woman  in  the  Forum,  to  fulfil  the  ora- 
cular prediction  of  the  Sibylline  books,  that  Rome  must  twice 
be  occupied  by  a  foreign  foe.  The  allied  forces  of  Italy 
gathered  to  resist  the  common  enemy,  but  the  Gauls  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Clusium  before  the  Italian  troops  could  be 
concaitrated  against  them.  After  some  severe  fighting,  the 
decisive  battle  took  place  at  Telamon,  in  Etruria,  where  the 
Romans  gained  a  complete  victory,  225.  The  Gauls  were 
hemmed  in  between  the  two  consular  armies,  and  40,000  of 
them  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  Next  year,  224,  the 
Romans  carried  the  war  into  the  Gallic  territory,  and  the  Boii 
submitted  to  their  power.  In  223  a  brilliant  victory  was 
gained  under  Flaminius,  over  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  but  they 
refused  the  unconditional  surrender  demanded  of  them,  and, 
hiring  the  assistance  of  their  Transalpine  compatriots,  they 
continued  the  desperate  struggle.  The  taking  of  their  chief 
town,  Mediolanum  (Milan),  by  the  consul  Cn.  Scipio,  put  an 
end  to  the  war.  Italy,  as  far  as  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
Alps,  -was,  at  least  nominally,  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
In  the  southern  part  of  this  district,  the  Gallic  tribes  soon 
melted  away  before  the  new  comers.  The  Romans  began  to 
establish  military  colonies — Placentia  (Piacenza),  Cremona,  and 
Mutina  (IModena) — and  to  carry  on  the  great  northern  highway 
from  Spoletum  to  Ariminum  across  the  Apennines,  under  the 
name  of  the  Flaminian  Way.  Assignations  of  the  conquered 
lands  were  to  be  made,  and  new  roads  to  be  constructed  ;  but, 
whilst  busily  carrying  out  their  accustomed  policy,  their  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  called  ofi"  to  an  unexpected  quarter. 

The  name  and  the  renown  of  Hannibal  have  eclipsed  his  Hamiicar 
father's,  but  only  as  the  light  of  day  eclipses  that  of  dawn  ;  for  Hannibal 
his  great  enterprise  was  the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
that  for  which  Hamiicar  had  long  and  patiently  laboured  to 
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prepare  the  way.  The  peace  of  241  had  compelled  him  to 
leave  Sicily,  but  he  did  not  abandon  hi^  cherished  plan  of 
training  an  infantry  capable  of  encountering  the  Roman  legions. 
Then  the  deadly  war  with  the  mercenaries  came  to  thwart 
him  further ;  but  his  eye  was  ever  on  the  goal,  from  which 
no  hindrances  and  no  delays  could  divert  it.  Hamilcar  had 
saved  Carthage  from  the  fearful  revolt  of  her  own  troops,  was 
invested  with  a  sort  of  dictatorship,  and  owned  no  authority 
but  that  of  the  popular  assembly.  The  position  assigned  him 
was  that  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Africa.  And 
such  forces  !  A  miscellaneous  horde  of  various  nationalities ; 
some  serving  on  compulsion,  others  for  hire,  none  for  the  love 
of  country  or  desire  of  fame.  Such  men  needed  above  all 
things  to  be  kept  in  good  humour  by  liberal  and  regular  pay 
for  their  services  ;  bu*'  money  was  not  easily  parted  ^vith  at 
Carthage.  The  oligarchy  who  ruled  there  were  beut  on  keep- 
ing up  peace,  or  what  looked  like  peace,  with  Rome,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  on  making  money  as  fast  as  possible.  In  fact,  so  close 
was  the  relationship  between  some  of  these  men  and  Rome, 
that  they  were  all  but  traitors  to  their  country.  We  have  said 
there  was  no  Carthaginian  people.  The  populace  favoured 
Hamilcar,  but  to  purchase  and  sustain  that  favour,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  send  supplies  of  money  home  instead  of  receiv- 
ing it  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  In  the  face  of  all  this, 
to  undertake  to  train  an  army  with  any  idea  of  one  day  rival- 
ling that  of  Rome,  was  a  wonderful  enterprise.  But  Hamilcar 
set  his  face  steadily  to  the  task,  convinced  that  it  was  the  only 
means  of  ultimately  rescuing  Carthage  ;  and  he  was  right. 
Had  Rome  been  less  than  Rome,  had  the  Latins  yielded  in  the 
day  of  Rome's  distress,  had  the  allies  of  Carthage  proved  equal 
to  the  occasion,  had  Carthage  herself  been  more  than  Car- 
thage, the  battle  of  Cannae  must  have  turned  the  current  of 
the  world's  history.     But  it  was  otherwise  appointed. 

Hamilcar  understood  perfectly  that  the  peace  of  241  was 
essentially  nothing  but  a  prolonged  truce  of  most  uncertain 
duration.  The  foul  play  of  the  Romans  in  the  acquisition  of 
Sardinia  had  showed  their  temper  sufficiently.  The  war  must 
sooner  or  later  become  guerre  d,  Voutrance,  and  Carthage  had  been 
ehown  evidently  enough  to  be  the  weaker  party.     Her  cavalry 
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was  unrivalled  ;  her  power  at  sea  was  still  great,  but  her  in- 
fantry was  comparatively  worthless  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  said, 
was  the  point  which  the  great  general  determined  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  rectify.  Leaving  Africa  sufficiently 
guarded,  he  suddenly  set  sail  with  his  troops  for  Spain,  without  Hamiirar 
orders  from  Carthage,  taking  with  him  his  three  young  sons,  spain.  "^ 
Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  purposing  to  educate  them  by 
his  side  in  the  camp, — the  lion's  whelps,  as  he  called  them, — to 
carry  on  the  terror  of  his  name  when  he  should  have  passed 
away.  The  eldest,  then  nine  years  old,  he  pledged,  before 
leaving  the  city,  at  the  altar  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  to  an 
undying  hatred  against  Rome  ;  and  Hannibal  fulfilled  that 
early  vow.  Hamilcar  himself  was  not  then  much  above  thirty. 
Nine  years  he  spent  in  Spain,  training  the  troops,  establishing 
commercial  relations,  and  founding  a  Carthaginian  kingdom  in 
the  peninsula.  Cato,  visiting  the  country  in  after  days,  was 
forced  to  confess  that  no  king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by  the 
side  of  Hamilcar  Barca.  His  son-in-law^,  Hasdrubal,  carried  on 
his  work  for  eight  years  after  his  death,  and  by  this  time  the 
soldiers  had  found  in  the  camp  a  second  home,  and  had  become 
enthusiastically  attached  to  their  illustrious  chiefs,  Hasdrubal 
founded  the  city  of  New  Carthage  (Carthagena).  The  produce 
of  the  silver  mines  opened  in  Spaito  had  atoned  to  the  home 
government  for  the  unauthorized  proceedings  of  their  general. 
Hamilcar  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  never  saw  the  ful- 
filment of  his  great  scheme.  When  Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-law, 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  220,  all  eyes  turned  upon 
Hamilcar's  eldest  son,  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  the 
Carthaginian  officers  in  the  Spanish  army  elected  him  for  their 
chief. 

Hannibal,  who  now  took  the  command,  was  no  rough  soldier,  Hannibal 
though  trained  amidst  the  sights  and  sounds  of  war.      He  was  command  L 
a  man  of  culture,  and  able  to  write  Greek,  as  was  customary  ^^*'"'  "^''■ 
with  Carthaginians  of  distinction.      Slight  and  well  made,  he 
was  foremost  in  all  athletic  sports,  and  able  to  encounter  any 
hardships  attendant  on  a  soldier  s  life.     Any  praise  bestowed 
on  Hannibal's  military  genius  beyond  the  living  witness  of  his 
life  and  deeds  is  empty  and  superfluous.      His  knowledge  of 
men,  his  insight  into  character,  was  deep  and  intuitive ;   he 
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kuew  perfectly  how  to  deal  with  the  varied  elements  composing 
his  army  according  to  their  difiereiit  natures  ;  and  in  the  same 
■way,  being  kept  informed  by  his  spies  of  the  individual  character 
of  the  generals  into  whose  hands  Roman  routine  chanced  to 
commit  the  Roman  armies,  he  adapted  his  tactics  to  the  peculiar 
features  of  their  respective  characters.  The  most  brilliant  and 
repeated  victories  failed  to  elate  him,  or  to  betray  him  into  one 
rash  act  ;  no  cup  that  fortune  put  into  his  hands  had  power 
to  intoxicate  him  ;  when  the  tide  turned,  he  stood  his  ground 
to  the  very  last,  and  seemed  even  greater  than  when  fortune 
had  smiled  ;  and  when  at  last  a  homeless  exile  in  strange  lands, 
his  very  name  never  ceased  to  possess  an  indescribable  and 
overpswering  terror  for  the  Roman  mind. 

But  in  the  year  219,  when  Rome  was  occupied  in  securing 
her  conquests  in  the  no.th,  she  knew  no  reason  why  she  should 
tremble  at  the  name  of  the  young  general  just  elected  chief  of 
the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain.  There  was  a  Spanish  city 
in  close  alliance  with  Rome,  called  Saguntum,  and  Hannibal, 
who  saw  that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  strike  the  first 
blow,  endeavoured  to  irritate  the  Saguntines,  and  provoke 
them  to  break  the  peace.  He  failed,  and  then,  every  moment 
being  precious,  sent  word  home  that  (on  some  transparent 
enough  pretext)  he  found  it  necessary  to  attack  the  city.  This 
meant  war  with  Rome,  and  this  was  the  news  which  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  called  off  the  attention  of  the  Romans 
from  their  road-making  and  fortification-building  in  northern 
Italy. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SA.GUNTUM   TO    CANN^,    B.C.    219-216. 

Pall  of  Saguntum — Declaration  of  war — Hannibal  crosses  the  Pyrenees — Failure  of 
Scipio — Hannibal  passes  the  Rhone — Crosses  the  Alps  and  enters  Italy — His 
losses — Battle  on  the  Ticinus — Self-confidence  of  Sempronius — Battle  on  the 
Trebia— Hannibal  master  of  North  Italy — His  rapid  and  hazardous  march 
through  the  Apennines — Battle  of  Thrasyniene — ^imOiilation  of  the  Boman 
army  under  Flaminius — Plans  of  Hannibal— In  Apulia — Firmness  of  the  Italian 
coalition —Policy  of  Fabius — Discontent — Minucius  appointed — Paulus  and 
VaiTO  consuls— Battle  of  Cannae. 

Ad  confligendum  venientihus  undique  Pcenis, 
Omnia  cum  belli  trepido  concussa  tumultu 
Horrida  contremuere  sub  altis  cetheris  oris, 
In  dubioqiie  fuere  utrorum  ad  regna  cadendum, 
Omnibus  humanis  esset  terraque  marique. 

Lucretius,  iii.  833-7. 

The  prospect  of  a  renewal  of  war  does  not  seem  to  haveFaUof 
greatly  disquieted  the   Romans,  who   acted  very  leisurely  at  B.T219!™' 
this  juncture.      Saguntum  heroically  sustained  a  siege  of  eight 
months'  duration,  and  fell  at  last  unaided  by  her  allies.     The 
spoil  of  the  city  was  abundant,  and  the  treasures  sent  home 
by  the   conqueror  conciliated   public  opinion,  and  helped  to 
sustain  the   confidence   in   him  and   his  destinies  which   had 
arisen  at  Carthage.    When  at  last  Roman  ambassadors  appeared  Roman 
to  demand  the  disavowal  of  Hannibal's  proceedings,  and  the  carthag^e. " 
surrender  of  his  person,  the  Carthaginians  were  inspired  by  a 
higher  spirit  than  heretofore.      No   doubt,   too,   they  justly 
deemed  that  the  surrender  of  a  victorious  chief  at  the  head  of 
120,000  troops,  whose  only  bond  of  union  was  their  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  himself,  and  who  was  also   popular  with 
the   commonalty   at    home,  was   more  easily  demanded   than 
eflfected.     They  sought  to  turn  the  subject  into  a  discussion  of 
the  justifiability  of  the  attack  upon  the  Spanish  city,  but  Fabius 
interrupted  them.     Gathering  together  the  folds  of  his  toga,  as 
though  he  held  something  enveloped  therein,  he  said,  '  I  bring 
you  here  peace  and  war,  which  do  you  choose  V     '  We  leave  the 
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choice  to  you,'  was  the  reply.  '  Then  I  oflfer  war,'  said  the 
Roman  ambassador  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  answered,  '  We 
accept  it.' 

Hannibal's  army  was  composed  of  African  and  Spanish 
soldiers.  The  miserable  hordes  which  made  up  the  infantry  of 
Carthage  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  dared  not  descend  from 
the  hills  in  Africa  to  meet  the  legions  in  the  open  field,  and 
who  in  Sicily  ventured  only  to  fight  under  the  shelter  of  their 
elephants,  were  now  a  body  of  brave  and  well-disciplined  men, 
such  as  Hamilcar  thirty  years  ago  had  longed  to  see, — men 
who,  in  the  long  years  of  strife  that  ensued,  followed  their 
great  leader  with  a  valour  and  fidelity  that  never  failed  or 
faltered. 

Providing  carefully  for  the  safety  of  the  Carthaginian  pos- 
sessions hi  Africa  and  Sp<?in,  Hannibal  left  New  Carthage  with 
with  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  and  marched  to  the  Ebro. 
To  the  north  of  that  river  there  were  many  tribes  friendly  to 
the  Romans,  and  some  cities  on  the  coast  in  alliance  with 
them.  Had  he  been  bent  on  pushing  his  way  to  Italy  as  a 
mere  adventurer,  he  might,  however,  have  avoided  these  cities, 
and  speedily  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  But  he  had  no  intention 
of  leaving  the  enemy  a  base  of  operations  in  Spain,  and  ex- 
posing to  danger  the  '  kingdom '  his  famUy  had  founded  there. 
The  reduction  of  the  country  cost  him  many  men,  for  time 
was  more  valuable  than  soldiers'  lives  ;  and  as  he  also  left 
forces  sufficient  to  secure  the  conquered  districts,  he  eventually 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  an  army  amounting  to  only  50,000 
foot  and  9000  horse.  The  Roman.s,  meanwhile,  were  acting 
with  energy,  but  seemed  little  aware  of  their  true  danger. 
Their  first  step  had  been  to  send  an  army  under  Semprouius 
into  Sicily,  destined  to  invade  Africa.  A  second  was  stationed 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  a  third  under  Scipio,  was  destined  for 
Spain ;  but,  strange  to  say,  this  army  was  not  only  the  last  raised, 
but  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Gaul,  Scipio  felt  able  to 
despatch  a  portion  of  it  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt, 
and  waited  quietly  till  the  gap  was  filled  up  with  new  levies. 
Whilst  Scipio  waited,  Spain  was  lost,  and  Hannibal  had  crossed 
the  PjTenees,  though  of  this  latter  fact  the  Roman  general  was 
not  aware.     Had  he  met  Hannibal  in  Spain,  and  succeeded 
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only  so  far  as  to  delay  his  marcli  for  a  few  weeks,  winter  would 
have  closed  the  Alps  effectually  and  secured  Italy,  so  that  the 
African  expedition  might  have  sailed  unhindered  for  its  destina- 
tion. But  now  the  golden  moment  was  gone,  never  to  be 
recovered.  Scipio  embarked,  and  as  his  men  suffered  consider- 
ably on  the  voyage,  he  landed  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  with  the  intention,  as  it  seems,  of  giving  them  some 
rest  and  refreshment.  He  thought  that  Hannibal  was  in  Spain, 
but  found  to  his  astonishment  that  he  was  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  a  few  days'  march  distant,  and  preparing  to  force 
the  passage,  which  some  Gallic  tribes  were  opposing.  Four 
days'  march  only  intervened,  but  it  was  everything  to  Hannibal. 
The  stream  was  rapid  and  strong,  and  the  Carthaginians  did  His  passage 

of  the 

not  possess  a  single  boat.  Hannibal  hastened  to  buy  up  every  Rhone, 
available  craft  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  cut  down  timber  to 
construct  more.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  detachment  under 
Hanno  to  cross  the  river  at  a  point  some  twenty  miles  distant, 
where  there  was  no  resistance  offered  to  the  passage.  On  the 
third  day,  Hanno  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Gallic  camp,  and 
Hannibal's  eager  gaze  perceived  the  concerted  signal,  a  column 
of  smoke.  He  on  his  part  was  ready,  and  the  army  prepared 
to  embark.  Immediately  the  Gauls  were  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  with  their  songs  and  shouts  of  defiance  to  receive  the  foe. 
But  suddenly  their  camp  was  in  flames  behind  them,  and 
Hanno  attacked  their  rear.  Obliged  to  turn  back  in  self- 
defence,  they  left  the  river  free,  and  Hannibal  himself  with  the 
the  first  division  of  the  army  soon  eflfected  the  passage  and 
attacked  them  in  the  front.  They  were  at  once  routed  and 
dispersed,  and  the  rest  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  including  the 
elephants,  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety. 

Scipio  was  holding  councils  of  war  in  Massilia,  and  consult-  Scipio  in 
ing  how  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Rhone.  It  seems  he  did 
not  trust  the  reports  of  the  Gallic  emissaries,  and  now  sent  out 
a  body  of  horsemen  to  reconnoitre  the  eastern  bank.  They 
fell  in  with  a  smaller  detachment  of  Numidian  cavalry  sent  out 
by  Hannibal  the  morning  after  his  passage  on  a  similar 
errand.  After  an  obstinate  fight,  the  latter  yielded,  and  were 
pursued  to  their  own  camp.  Then  the  Romans  turned  and 
hastened  V>ack  to  report  to  Scipio  that  Hannibal  had  safely 
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crossed  the  Ehone,  And  now  at  last  the  Roman  general  moved, 
and  with  all  possible  speed,  but  arrived  at  the  spot  indicated 
only  to  find  that  the  enemy  had  left  three  days  before,  and 
that  Hannibal  was  crossing  the  Alps  on  his  way  to  Italy. 
Scipio  had  nothing  to  do  but  march  back  again.  He  spoke 
with  contempt  of  the  '  cowardly  flight '  of  the  Carthaginian 
general,  and  proceeded  to  despatch  the  main  body  of  his  army 
to  Spain,  and  himself  returned  to  Italy,  doubting  very  likely 
the  possibility  of  Hannibal's  crossing  the  Alps  at  that  advanced 
season  of  the  year  ;  for  the  month  of  September  was  at  hand, 
the  seasons  were  colder  than  in  the  present  day,  and  the  means 
of  transit  very  different. 
Hannibal  The  first  Punic  war  may  have  left  an  impression  of  the  terrible 

the  iand°'^  disasters  to  which  au  army  might  be  exposed  in  crossing  the 
the  AipT°^^  sea,  and  Hannibal  was  not  experienced  in  naval  warfare  ; 
besides  which,  there  were  no  friendly  seaport  towns  with  an 
Italian  confederation  supporting  them  to  welcome  the  invader, 
as  in  the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  whilst  the  Romans  not  only  com- 
manded the  coasts,  but  were  masters  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
So  that  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  reaching  Italy  by  sea 
seemed  to  Hannibal  more  hazardous  than  any  land  route. 
There  was  but  one  part  of  the  peninsula  that  now  off"ered  any 
semblance  of  resistance  to  Rome,  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  north  ; 
here,  too,  she  was  increasing  and  consolidating  her  power  from 
day  to  divy,  although  lately  two  Gallic  tribes,  the  Insubrians 
and  Boians,  had  revolted  and  succeeded  in  dispersing  some  of 
the  newly-settled  colonists.  Here  alone  there  seemed  to  be  a 
base  of  operations,  and  a  prospect  of  coalition  with  the  invader 
against  a  common  foe.  The  way  by  which  the  Gauls  had  in 
successive  swarms  reached  Italy,  led  through  the  Alps  across 
Little  St.  Bernard,  and  this  route  Hannibal  determined  to  follow. 
A  march  of  sixteen  days  along  the  Rhone  and  through  the  valley 
of  the  Iske  led  him  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  All  had  gone 
smoothly  hitherto,  for  he  had  given  aid  to  one  of  two  rivffl 
brothers,  who  were  disputing  for  sovereignty,  and  he  in  return 
had  furnished  the  Carthaginian  army  with  all  they  needed,  and 
The  Car-  escorted  them  to  the  Alps.  Here  he  left  them  to  begin  the 
army'crosses  steep  and  diSicult  ascent  (over  Mont  du  Chat  at  Chevelu). 
theAJps.       Fiuding  the  way  obstructed   by  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
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posted  on  the  heights  above,  Hannibal  encamped  till  dusk, 
when,  as  he  had  heard,  the  Gauls  would  leave  their  stations 
for  the  night  and  disperse  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  then,  Hannibal  with  his  light- armed 
troops  took  up  the  positions  they  had  vacated,  and  the  army 
proceeded  on  its  march.  The  barbarians,  finding  the  heights 
occupied,  seemed  doubtful  what  to  do  ;  but  the  temptation  to 
plunder  was  irresistible,  and  they  at  length  rushed  down  from  Orposition 
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various  points  to  attack  the  Carthaginians  in  the  narrow  path-  tribes. 
way.  The  confusion  was  terrible.  Hannibal  was  obliged  to 
charge  the  enemy  from  his  heights,  which  for  a  time  only  in- 
creased the  disorder.  The  Gauls,  however,  were  soon  dis- 
persed, and  the  army  emerged  from  the  narrow  defile  in  safety, 
but  with  severe  loss.  They  now  entered  the  pleasant  valley  of 
Chambery,  where  Hannibal  attacked  and  took  a  town,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Gauls  who  had  so  terribly  harassed  his 
march.  Here  the  soldiers  supplied  themselves  with  corn, 
cattle,  and  horses,  and  rested  for  a  whole  day.  Their  recent 
defeat,  and  the  loss  of  their  town,  seemed  to  have  chamged  the 
temper,  or  broken  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  They  came  to 
meet  Hannibal  with  branches  of  olive  and  wreaths  on  their 
heads,  with  professions  of  good-will  and  ofi'ers  of  aid.  For 
three  days  the  march  of  the  Carthaginians  was  unimpeded,  and 
t?hey  reached  the  foot  of  Little  St.  Bernard,  where  their  path 
led  through  a  gorge  between  lofty  precipices.  The  olive 
branches  and  smooth  words  of  the  Gauls  had  not  put  Hannibal 
off  his  guard,  and  he  was  not  much  surprised  to  find  them  oc- 
cupying every  available  position  above  the  road,  hoping  to  cut 
off  and  plunder  the  baggage.  But  the  Carthaginian  general 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  on  the  cavalry  and  baggage 
first,  and  the  infantry  brought  up  the  rear.  The  barbarians 
rolled  down  stones  and  masses  of  rock  upon  the  soldiers,  as 
they  slowly  made  their  way  along  the  steep  ascending  path, 
thus  causing  no  little  confusion  and  loss  of  life  in  the  ranks. 
Hannibal  with  the  heavy-armed  troops  made  liis  way  to  the 
top  of  a  high  rock,  the  '  white  stone '  (stiU  called  la  roche 
blanche),  and  remained  there  the  whole  night  to  protect  the 
cavalry  and  baggage  mules,  who  were  wearily  making  their 
way  out  of  the  defile.     At  length  the  army  reached  the  summit 
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of  Little  St.  Bernard,  the  end  of  their  ascent,  and  rested  there 
two  days,  whilst  many  stragglers  joined  them.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  troops  had  greatly  sunk.  Their  ranks  were  sadly 
thinned  ;  their  provisions  rapidly  diminishing.  They  were  ex- 
hausted and  dispirited  as  they  paused  upon  that  cold  and 
dreary  mountain  top,  worn  out  by  all  they  had  undergone,  and 
disheartened  by  the  prospect  of  fresh  hardships  and  perils. 
But  Hannibal  revived  and  sustained  their  drooping  courage. 
The  ascent  was  over,  and  the  path  led  downwards  now  ;  the 
mountain  torrents  from  which  they  drank  all  flowed  towards 
Italy,  and  watered  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  seat  of 
friends  and  allies,  who  were  ardently  expecting  their  arrival. 
Who  would  shrink  from  the  perils  of  the  way  that  would  so 
soon  bring  them  into  Italy,  face  to  face  with  their  hereditary 
foes  1  Deep  emotion  kindled  in  his  breast  as  he  pointed  to 
the  goal.  What  memories  and  hopes,  what  anticipations  of 
victory  and  of  vengeance  delayed  so  long  must  have  animated 
the  glance  and  thrilled  the  voice  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
as  he  told  his  soldiers,  '  Yonder  is  the  way  to  Rome  '' 
Dangers  and  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  winter  snows  were  already 
falling,  concealing  the  track,  and  making  the  mountain  paths 
very  dangerous.  The  ascent  had  taken  nine  days  ;  the  descent 
occupied  six.  The  Gauls  ceased  to  molest  the  troops,  but  men 
and  beasts  were  continually  losing  their  footing  and  falling  into 
the  depths  below.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  march,  they 
were  brought  to  a  standstill,  for  the  road  had  been  destroyed 
by  an  avalanche,  and  they  found  themselves  at  the  brink  of  an 
abyss,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep.  The  snow  lay  so  thick 
on  the  heights  that  they  could  not  get  round  it  by  ascending 
any  of  them,  and  there  was  no  way  but  the  very  narrowest  of 
paths,  hardly  accessible  for  men,  much  less  for  cavalry,  and  how 
hopeless  to  get  the  elephants  across  !  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  repair  the  road,  widen  it,  and  support  it  from 
below.  The  men  worked  for  very  life,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
day  the  cavalry  and  baggage  were  safely  over  and  feeding  in 
the  valley  beyond.  It  was  three  days,  however,  before  the 
elephants  could  be  got  across,  half-starved  as  they  were,  having 
had  no  food  in  the  interval.  After  this  tremendous  undertaking 
no  jnore  obstacles  were  encountered,  and  after  a  march  of  three 
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days  throiigli  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Doria,  the  wearied  and  The  Cartba- 
exhausted  troops  reached  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  were  quartered  til'iiaiy.''"^ 
in  the  villages  of  the  friendly  Insubrians.     When  Hannibal 
counted  the  cost  of  his  great  undertaking,  he  may  have  hesi- 
tated to  cfril  it  a  success.     Of  the  army  which  crossed  the  Terrible 

losses 

Pyrenees,  more  than  half  had  perished  at  the  Rhone  and  sustained. 
amongst  the  Alps,  and  he  reached  Italy  with  only  20,000 
infantry  and  6000  horse.  These  now  enjoyed  a  fortnight's 
rest.  But  where  were  the  Romans,  who,  if  they  had  met  this 
enfeebled  and  exhausted  band  of  men  when  they  emerged  from 
the  Alps,  with  a  large  and  well-appointed  army,  might  surely 
have  endangered  the  whole  scheme  of  Hannibal  1  One  Roman  The  Roman 
army  was  in  Sicily  under  Semprouius  ;  another  Scipio  had  sent 
to  Spain,  and  the  troops  in  northern  Italy  found  enough  to  do 
in  keeping  the  Gauls  quiet.  After  a  three  days'  siege,  Hanni- 
bal took  the  princii^al  town  of  the  Taurinians,  a  tribe  hostile  to 
the  Insubrians,  which  had  refused  him  admission,  upon  which 
several  Gallic  tribes  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  And  now  at 
last  Scipio  was  pushing  on  in  haste  with  the  Roman  forces  in 
northern  Italy,  and  Hannibal  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  re- 
connoitring parties  of  the  two  armies  fell  in  with  each  other  Engagement 
near  the  Ticinus,  and  thus  almost  accidentally  brought  on  an  TUinus,  21s. 
engagement.  Though  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  Scipio  did  y^g  ^''^'^'  "* 
not  hesitate  to  fight,  confident,  perhaps,  in  the  invincible 
superiority  of  the  Roman  legions.  But  Hannibal's  cavalry  de- 
cided the  day.  Greatly  outnumbering  the  enemy,  they  attacked 
them  in  flank  and  rear ;  the  consul  was  wounded,  and  owed  his 
life  to  the  valour  of  his  young  son.  The  Romans  were  forced 
to  a  hasty  retreat,  and  hurriedly  crossing  the  Po,  they  broke 
down  the  bridge,  and  retired  behind  the  walls  of  Placentia, 
Soon  after,  a  mutiny  broke  out  amongst  Scipio's  Gallic  troops, 
who  deserted  to  Hannibal  en  masse.  Scipio  then  deemed  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  plain  country  to  the  hills  be- 
hind the  Trebia,  where  he  encamped  and  strongly  entrenched 
himself.  His  colleague  Sempronius,  who  had  had  the  command 
of  the  legions  in  Sicily,  and  at  the  appearance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy  had  received  orders  to  hasten  northwards  with  his  troops, 
now  eff"ected  a  junction  with  Scipio.  The  united  armies  num- 
bered about  40,000  men. 
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The  Carthaginian  army  was  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  which  was  swollen  by  the  snows  and  rains  of 
winter  to  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  running  breast  high. 
Scipio  had  resolved  to  remain  where  he  was  on  the  defensive, 
so  that  Hannibal  might  be  compelled  either  to  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  Gaul,  where  his  fickle  allies  might  soon  grow  weary 
of  supporting  him,  or  else  to  cross  the  Trebia,  and  attack  the 
Romans  in  their  strong  position.  But  Sempronius  was  other- 
wise minded,  and  Scipio  being  stiU  disabled  by  his  wound,  the 
conduct  of  affairs  rested  with  him.  Unfortunately  for  Rome, 
the  consular  year  of  office  would  expire  in  a  few  months,  and 
Sempronius  was  very  impatient  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
field  and  enjoy  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  probablj'  despised 
the  foe  he  had  to  meet,  not  having  learned  by  experience,  as 
Scipio  had  done,  that,  under  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginians  were 
no  contemptible  antagonists. 

Of  all  this  Hannibal  was  perfectly  aware,  and  left  no  means 

untried  to  excite  and  arouse  his  enemy.      He  had  attacked  and 

taken  some  Roman  magazines,  and  now  sent  out  detachments 

of  horse  to  lay  waste  the  neighbouring  villages.      Sempronius 

sent  out  superior  forces  to  drive  them  off,  and,  according  to 

Hannibal's  programme,  succeeded ;  so  that  he  was  now  more 

impatient  for  action,  and  more  confident  of  victory,  than  ever. 

Defeat  of  the       One  cold   and  raw    December    morning,   the   Carthaginian 

thebattitTon  general  directed  a  body  of  2000  picked  men  to  lie  in  ambush 

the  Trebia,     on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  which  flowed  into  the  Trebia.     It 

218. 

was  early  dawn,  and  a  detachment  of  Numidian  cavalry  cross- 
ing the  river,  rode  close  up  to  the  Roman  camp,  as  if  daring 
their  cavalry  to  battle.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the 
Numidians  slowly  retreated  towards  the  Trebia,  and  repassed 
it.  The  Romans,  excited  by  this  seeming  victory,  followed 
them  to  the  other  side  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  over  than  the 
enemy  stood  still  and  faced  their  pursuers.  "What  could  Sem- 
pronius do  but  support  them,  and  follow  up  their  advance  with 
his  whole  army  ?  It  is  true  that  it  was  still  so  early  that  the 
soldiers  had  eaten  nothing,  and  they  had  to  wade  through  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Trebia  and  form  immediately  in  order  of 
battle,  hungry  and  numbed  with  cold  and  wet  as  they  were. 
All  this  was  according  to  Hannibal's  plan,  who  had  taken  care 
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that  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  should  be  ready  for  battle,  the 
men  having  eaten  their  breakfasts  in  their  tents,  and  put  on 
their  armour  by  their  fires.  The  Roman  cavalry  were  posted 
on  the  wings.  The  Carthaginians,  more  than  double  in  number, 
aided  by  the  elephants,  speedily  routed  them.  But  the  Roman 
infantry  were  greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  and 
stood  their  ground  with  wonderful  fortitude,  even  after  the 
victorious  cavalry  and  elephants  returned  to  attack  them  in 
flank.  But  now  the  Carthaginian  reserve,  which  had  aU  the 
time  remained  in  ambush,  suddenly  appeared  and  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  legions.  Ten  thousand  of  these  valiant  troops, 
desperately  fighting,  pushed  onwards,  forced  themselves  a  way 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  marched  in  safety  to  Placentia. 
The  rest  of  the  army  fled  towards  the  river,  and  the  slaughter 
was  terrible.  A  mere  wreck  of  what  had  been  a  Roman  army 
reached  the  camp  in  safety.  The  Carthaginians  did  not  cross 
the  river  in  pursuit,  for  the  cold  was  more  piercing,  and  the 
stream  ran  higher  than  ever.  Their  loss  was  small,  but  the 
winter  weather  told  upon  the  Africans,  who  were  unaccustomed 
to  cold,  and  caused  sickness  and  death  both  amongst  men  and 
horses,  whilst  the  elephants  perished  all  but  one. 

The  campaign  was  ended.     Both  the  Roman  armies  were 
destroyed.       Hannibal   remained   master   of    northern    Italy,  Hannibal 
where  he  now  took  up  his  winter  quarters,  and  was  joined,  it  ^orthem^ 
is  said,  by  the  Gallic  tribes  in  tens  of  thousands.  itaiy. 

Never  had  Rome  experienced  such  a  disaster  since  the  day  of 
the  Caudine  Forks,  and  every  possible  exertion  was  made  to 
repair  the  heavy  losses.  Troops  were  despatched  to  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Tarentum,  and  Spain,  and  new  armies  sent  to  northern 
Italy  under  the  new  consuls,  Cnseus  Servilius  and  Caius  Fla- 
minius.  They  were  joined  by  the  survivors  of  the  Ticinus  and 
the  Trebia.  One  army,  under  ServHius,  occupied  Ariminum  ; 
the  other,  under  Flaminius,  was  stationed  at  Arretium,  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  Apennines  before  the  advance  of  the 
season  opened  them  to  the  foe. 

Hannibal  had  destroyed  two  Roman  armies  and  vanquished  Position  and 
two  Roman  generals,  but  he  never  for  a  moment  thought  that  H°anmbai. 
in  80  doing  he  had  conquered  Rome.      To  his  Gallic  allies  he 
trusted  but  little,  and  saw  plainly  that  his  sreat  hope  of  final 
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success  lay  in  shaking  the  fidelity  of  the  allied  states.  To  act 
upon  the  defensive  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  no  step  towards  such 
an  end,  and  he  resolved  to  change  the  scene  of  action  for  Italy 
proper,  and  seek,  by  his  personal  influence,  the  prestige  of 
genius,  or  the  brilliancy  of  fresh  victories,  to  detach  from  the 
Roman  cause  some  of  her  allies,  the  one  and  only  way  of 
humbling  Rome,  and  eventually  subduing  the  people  whom  he 
hated.  It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  he  released  all  the 
Italian  prisoners  he  had  taken  in  the  late  battles,  and  sent 
them  home  with  words  of  peace  and  promises  of  future  inde- 
pendence ;  but  the  Roman  prisoners  he  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  loaded  with  fetters  like  slaves. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Roman  armies  were  defending  all 
practicable  points  by  which  the  enemy  could  cross  the  AjDen- 
nines  and  enter  Italy  proper.  Hannibal  baffled  them,  however, 
by  choosing  an  utterly  i7npracticable  route.  He  first  crossed 
the  mountains  with  little  difficulty,  as  far  to  the  west  as  pos- 
sible, and,  leaving  Lucca  on  his  right,  marched  for  Fsesulse ; 
marched  for  four  whole  days  through  a  country  so  marshy,  and 
at  this  season  so  flooded,  that  the  soldiers  could  lie  down  to 
sleep  only  on  their  piled-up  baggage,  or  the  bodies  of  their 
mules,  which  perished  in  large  numbers.  The  sufi"erings  of 
the  army  were  terrible,  and  Hannibal,  who  rode  upon  the  one 
surviving  elephant,  did  not  himself  escape,  for  it  cost  him  the 
loss  of  an  eye  through  inflammation.  When  they  again  reached 
firm  ground  at  Fsesulse,  they  found  a  fertile  country,  and  the 
plunder  of  North  Etruria  was  the  recompence  of  their  sufier- 
ings  and  hardships  on  the  way. 

We  have  said  that  the  Roman  armies  were  stationed  at  Ari- 
minium  and  Arretiien,  under  the  respective  commands  of  the 
consuls.  Flaminius,  who  commanded  at  Arretium,  had  been 
the  popular  candidate  for  that  office.  His  appointment  Imd 
been  as  unpalatable  to  the  senate  as  it  was  welcome  to  the 
people,  for  he  had  always  been  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  former 
and  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  interests  of  the  popular  party. 
Long  ago,  in  232,  when  tribune  of  the  people,  he  had  brought 
forward  an  agrarian  law  for  the  division  of  the  lands  taken 
from  the  Senones  in  282,  which  was  executed  in  spite  of  the 
etrenuous  opposition  of  the  senate.     But  at  this  critical  June- 
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ture  it  was  no  time  to  remember  this  old  quarrel,  or  all  the 
chronic  bitterness  and  strife  which  had  existed  since,  and  the 
wnate  had  yielded  to  the  popular  voice.  Flamiuius,  fearing 
perhaps  that  at  the  last  moment  the  cup  might  be  dashed  from 
his  lips,  and  burning  with  anxiety  to  attain  the  glory  he  ex- 
pected to  acquire  of  vanquishing  Hannibal,  had  quitted  Rome 
without  waiting  for  the  performance  of  the  customary  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  But  whilst  he  waited  at  Arretium,  and 
his  colleague  at  Ariminum,  to  defend  every  available  pass  of 
the  Apennines,  Hannibal,  who  of  all  men  failed  to  understand 
'  cette  bete  de  mot,  impossible,''  had  crossed  the  mountains  and 
forced  his  way  through  quite  impracticable  fens  and  floods,  and 
so  given  his  antagonists  the  slip. 

Had  Flaminius  been  wise  he  would  have  waited  till  Servilius  Rashness  <>t 

.    .  ,-1  1    T  ■       ■      ^  -11  -LI     ^'^  conduct 

joined  him  ;  for  though  his  single  army  might  have  been  able 
to  defend  the  mountain  passes,  it  was  folly  to  think  of  encoun- 
tering Hannibal  single-handed  in  the  open  field  ;  and  so  his 
ofl&cers  and  subalterns  warned  their  general.  But  he  was 
headstrong  and  rash,  eager  to  fight,  and  confident  of  victory. 
Very  likely  the  idea  of  sharing  his  triumph  with  another  was 
not  very  acceptable.  Hannibal  understood  all  this,  and  marched 
on  southwards  through  Etruria,  laying  waste  the  country.  And 
now  Flaminius  could  no  longer  forbear.  He  left  Arretium  and 
followed  the  Carthaginian  army  as  their  general  had  intended, 
under  the  impression  that  Hannibal  was  loath  to  risk  a  battle. 
His  enemy  led  him  on  until  he  brought  him  to  a  narrow 
valley  by  the  lake  of  Thrasymene,  which  he  had  selected  for 
the  slaughter-house  of  the  Roman  army.  The  entrance  was 
very  narrow,  and  the  valley  was  surrounded  by  hills.  It  was  Battle  of 
on  a  summer's  day  in  June  that  Flaminius  entered  it,  and  the  desTruct'iou^' 
morning  mists  were  hanging  over  the  lake  and  the  low  ground,  ^-^^l^ 
He  hoped  soon  to  overtake  the  rear-guard  of  the  foe.  When  army,  217. 
the  head  of  the  Roman  column  reached  the  hills  at  the  outlet 
of  the  valley,  they  suddenly  found  their  advance  checked  by 
a  body  of  Carthaginian  infantry,  and  eagerly  engaged  them, 
expecting  soon  to  encounter  the  main  body.  They  fought 
their  way  through  without  much  difficulty,  but  the  Carthagi- 
nian army  was  not  there.  Looking  back,  they  perceived  too 
late  the  fatal  truth.     As  the  morning  mists  arose,  the  main 
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body  of  the  Roman  army,  now  in  the  valley,  saw  the  heights 
on  every  side  covered  with  the  enemy,  whilst  a  body  of  horse 
had  blocked  up  the  narrow  inlet.  There  was  no  fighting  that 
day  ;  it  was  only  a  massacre.  Hannibal's  terrible  cavalry  were 
in  their  midst,  cutting  them  down  on  every  side  ;  and  the 
Gauls  were  there,  avenging  past  defeat  and  humiliation  in 
Roman  blood.  On  the  hills  stood  the  African  and  Spanish 
troops,  spectators  of  the  scene  which  was  going  on  in  that 
valley  of  slaughter,  which,  when  Hannibal  left  it,  was  the 
silent  grave  of  the  Roman  army  and  its  general.  The  rear- 
guard, which  had  not  entered  the  valley  when  the  carnage 
began,  were  attacked  by  the  horsemen.  Many  fled  into  the 
lake,  where  some  were  drowned,  and  others  killed  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  which  dashed  in  after  them  and  gave  no  quarter.  But 
the  advanced  guard,  which  had  fought  its  way  at  the  outset 
through  the  Carthaginian  ranks,  had  escaped,  to  the  number  of 
6000,  and  taken  up  their  position  on  a  hill,  where  the^'  were 
next  day  surrounded  and  made  prisoners  by  a  body  of  cavalry. 
The  number  of  prisoners  altogether  amounted  to  15,000,  and 
Hannibal  treated  them  as  he  had  done  those  taken  at  the 
Trebia.  15,000  Romans  had  perished  in  the  battle,  whilst 
Hannibal  had  only  lost  1500  men,  and  these  were  chiefly 
Gauls.  Another  Roman  army  had  been  annihilated,  and  all 
Etruria  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  the  consul  Servilius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  join 
his  colleague,  had  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  4000  men  as 
a  reinforcement,  and  these  were  met  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry, 
and  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

Etruria  was  mercilessly  ravaged  by  the  enemy,  by  Africans, 
Spaniards,  and  Gauls. 
The  news  Meanwhile   the   fatal  news   was    brought    to   Rome.     The 

Rome*^  assembled  multitude  was  told,  '  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great 
battle  ;  our  army  is  destroyed,  and  Flaminius  the  consul  is 
killed  ! '  Distress  and  alarm  must  have  filled  the  city.  The 
senate  sat  day  after  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  ceaseless 
consultation.  Rome  prepared  for  the  worst  ;  appointed  Fabius 
Maximus  dictator,  to  fortify  the  walls  and  defend  the  city  to 
the  last,  should  the  enemy  march  direct  against  it. 

But  Hannibal  was  too  far -seeing,  and  his  tactics  were  too 
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wise,  to  venture  on  sucli  a  step.  Fe  was  already  greatly  dis-  yjg^^  ^f 
appointed  that  no  Etruscan  city  had  joined  him,  and  when  he  Hannibal 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  colony  of  Spoletum,  the 
citizens  had  closed  their  gates  and  prepared  to  withstand  him 
to  the  uttermost.  The  farther  he  advanced  to  the  south, 
the  more  intense  and  united  would  the  resistance  become  ;  and 
every  man  who  bore  the  Latin  name  was,  as  he  well  knew, 
his  inveterate  foe.  Nor  was  there  any  panic  at  Rome,  or  the 
slightest  disposition  to  think  of  peace.  He  had  seen  the  in- 
vincible courage  of  the  legions  who  had  twice  fought  their  way 
out  of  the  desperate  positions  into  which  their  leaders  had 
brought  them ;  they  were  still  more  than  a  match  for  the  Car- 
thaginian infantry.  His  own  military  genius  turned  the  scale 
now  ;  but  if  he  aimed  a  blow  directly  at  Rome,  and  failed,  all 
was  over.  Thus  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  clear  insight 
and  presence  of  mind,  or  could  be  tempted  to  stake  all  upon 
one  venture.  The  only  sure  way  of  humbling  Rome  was 
through  dissolving  the  confederation  of  which  she  was  the  head  ; 
and  it  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  he  now  marched  towards 
those  countries  in  South  Italy,  where,  if  anywhere,  he  might 
find  a  welcome  among  the  descendants  of  the  Samnites,  the 
Lucanians  and  the  Campanians. 

After  the  battle  of  Thrasymene  he  crossed  the  Apennines  in 
an  easterly  direction,  and  then  marched  southwards  into  the 
north  of  Apulia,  proceeding  by  short  and  easy  stages,  leaving 
desolation  in  his  track,  whilst  his  men  luxuriated  in  ease  and 
plenty  after  all  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  the  past  year. 
Meanwhile  the  Romans  were  raising  fresh  levies,  which  were 
joined  by  the  army  from  Ariminium  under  Servilius.  The  de- 
fence of  the  city  had  been  carefully  provided  for,  and  the  fleet 
equipped  and  prepared  for  service  in  case  of  need,  as  the  Car- 
thaginians were  showing  signs  of  activity  at  sea. 

Not  a  single  Italian  city  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal ;  strength  of 
not  one  Italian  race  welcomed  the  invader  as  a  deliverer.    But  confederacy. 
the  Romans  judged  it  unwise  to  expose  their  fidelity  to  too 
severe  and  prolonged  a  test,  and  therefore  sent  the  new  dictator, 
Fabius  Maximus,  surnamed  *  Cimctator,'  with  his  troops,  into  Fabius 
Apulia.     Fabius  was  the  nominee  of  the  senate,  a  man  ad-  dictator. ' 
vanced  in  years,  of  considerate  and  unimpulsive  temperament. 
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His  plan  of  action  was  formed  in  diametric  opposition  to  those  of 
his  unfortunate  predecessors  who  had  so  disastrously  failed  at  the 
Trebia  and  the  Thrasymene.  If  rashness  and  iuconsiderateness 
had  brought  Eome  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  caution  must  be 
the  panacea  for  her  now.  Accordingly  he  took  up  his  position 
on  the  Apulian  hills,  and  cautiously  remained  there  with  an 
army  greatly  superior  in  number  to  the  foe,  watching  Hanni- 
bal's troops  employed  in  their  task  of  desolation  and  havoc. 
His  tactics  were  to  cut  off  foraging  parties  and  small  detach- 
ments, and  he  hoped  that  his  presence  would  at  least  overawt 
any  tendency  to  revolt,  and  perhaps  imagined  that  the  rules 
of  military  science  would  forbid  Hannibal's  further  progress, 
whilst  a  Roman  army  was  encamped  so  near  him,  and  re- 
mained intact.  Hannibal,  however,  did  pass  by  the  Eoman 
camp,  ravaged  Samnium,  and  proceeded  into  the  rich  plains  of 
Campania,  Fabius  still  cautiously  following  him  upon  the  hills. 
No  Samnite  or  Campanian  city  joined  Hannibal,  not  even 
Capua ;  so  that,  having  plundered  that  district,  he  prepared 
to  return  to  Apulia.  Fabius  Cunctator  had  failed  to  infuse  his 
spirit  into  his  troops,  many  of  whom  were  probably  themselves 
Samnites  and  Campanians.  The  men  had  burned  with  indig- 
nant rage  at  the  role  assigned  them,  which,  if  prudent,  was  a 
very  dreary  part  to  be  condemned  to  play.  Superior  in  num- 
bers, confident  in  their  own  prowess,  they  had  had  to  stand 
upon  the  hills,  spectators  of  the  dismal  tragedy  below  ;  to  be- 
hold one  fertile  district  after  another  laid  waste  by  fire  and 
sword,  the  cattle  driven  away  as  Carthaginian  spoil,  and  the 
smoke  of  village  after  village  ascending,  as  if  to  seek  from 
heaven  the  aid  which  men  failed  to  give.  Mutterings  of  dis- 
content and  impatience  were  heard  at  Rome,  foreboding  a 
coming  storm. 

Hannibal  himself,  however,  was  in  some  danger  now.  He 
was  preparing  to  return  into  Apulia  with  the  plunder  he  had 
acquired, — large  stores  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  besides  many 
thousand  cattle, — when  he  found  the  passes  of  the  hills  near 
the  Volturnus  occupied  and  defended.  A  stratagem  saved  him. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  lighted  bundles  of  wood  which 
he  had  fastened  on  the  heads  of  some  two  thousand  oxen, 
and  drove  them  on  to  the  hills  above  the  defended  pass.  The 
Boldiers  who  guarded  it   never  doubted  but  that  the  Carthr 
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ginian  army  was  attempting  by  torchlight  to  get.  out  across 
the  hiUs,  and  hastily  left  their  posts  to  impede  their  exit.  The 
pass  was  now  clear,  and  Hannibal  with  his  whole  army  and 
all  their  plunder  were  safely  out  by  daybreak.  The  Cartha- 
ginian light-armed  troops  had  kept  the  Roman  detachment  en- 
gaged upon  the  hills,  and  Fabius  in  his  camp,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  it  all,  thought  it  the  safest  plan  to  do  no- 
thing, fearing  some  snare,  and  in  the  morning  found  Hannibal 
gone,  and  his  own  troops  upon  the  hills  driven  back  with  loss 
to  their  camp. 

Hannibal  returned  to  Apulia,  where  he  determined  to  take  He  winters 
up  his  winter  quarters.      He  took  the  town  of  Geronium,  and  "^    ^"^  '*" 
made  it  his  magazine  for  winter  stores,  whilst  his  army  was 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  harvest  was  just  ripe, 
and  the   Carthaginian  army  reaped  it.     The  Roman  soldiers 
now  loudly   demanded  to   be  led   against  the  foe,  but  their 
general  kept  constant  to  his  old  system,  and  from  the  hills 
watched  Hannibal  preparing  and  richly  storing  his  winter  quar- 
ters.    Nothing  could  restrain  their  bitterness  and  contempt  for 
Fabius,  whom  they  designated  Hannibal's  lackey.     The  climax 
of  dissatisfaction  at  Rome  itself  was  reached  when,  after  hear- 
ing how  Fabius  had  been  outwitted  by  Hannibal,  they  learnt 
that,  during  his  necessary  absence  at  Rome  for  some  religious 
ceremonies,  his  master  of  the  horse,  Minucius,  had  gained  cer-  Mmucius. 
tain  advantages  against  the  enemy.     The  senate  still  supported 
Fabius,  but  the  people,  excited  by  the  least  appearance  of  suc- 
cess, passed  the  resolution  in  their  tribes,  absurd  and  dangerous  as 
it  was,  to  divide  the  command  between  the  generals.     Thus  it  The  com- 
happened  that  the  two  rivals,  each  commanding  a  division  of  the  dlvraed. 
army,  were  encamped  more  than  a  mile  apart,  and  each  more 
than  ever  pledged  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  own  theory.     Such 
a  false  position  would  have  been  dangerous  anywhere,  but  with 
Hannibal  on  the  opposing  side  it  was  the  height  of  folly.     He 
immediately  sought  to  draw  out  Minucius,  who,  of  course,  was 
committed  to  a  bolder  policy.     He  succeeded  in  tempting  him  Rashness  of 
on,  holding  a  detachment  in  reserve,  and  the  battle  which  began 
would  have  proved  a  complete  defeat,  if  Fabius  had  not  come 
to  the  rescue.     Acknowledging  his  error,  Minucius  resumed  his 
former  position,  and  nothing  further  happened  that  year.    When 
Fabius  resisn^ed  his  dictatorship,  the  consuls  who  commanded 
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during  the  winter  foUoTved  his  tactics  till  their  own  term  of 
office  expired.  The  campaign  had  ended  more  favourably  for 
Rome,  since  the  army  had  escaped  annihilation  ;  but  another 
on  the  same  plan  was  likely  to  endanger  the  fidelity  of  the  suf- 
fering allies,  for,  despairing  of  aid,  they  might  think  of  making 
terms  with  Hannibal,  who  in  the  meantime  passed  the  winter 
with  his  army  in  comfort  and  security,  near  his  storehouse  at 
Geronium.  The  wonderful  ascendency  of  Hannibal's  character 
was  displayed  in  the  patience  and  steadiness  with  which  his 
army,  composed  as  it  was  of  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans, 
bound  together  by  no  common  tie  but  that  of  devotion  to  their 
chief,  endured  this  long  period  of  inactivity  in  a  foreign  country. 
Early  in  the  spring  he  left  Geronium,  and,  marching  south- 
wards, crossed  the  Aufidus.  On  the  banks  of  this  river,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannae,  the  Roman  army  had  pfassed 
the  winter,  and  the  town  of  Cannae  was  their  great  corn-maga- 
zine. Hannibal  surprised  and  took  the  town,  securing  all  the 
supplies  for  his  own  use.  And  now  the  season  for  the  election 
of  the  new  consuls  had  come  round  ;  and  alas  for  Rome  if 
her  choice  should  be  wrongly  guided  at  so  critical  a  juncture  ! 
The  senate  were  still  in  fiivour  of  the  policy  inaugurated  by 
Fabius,  but  it  seemed  very  dangerous  to  expose  the  fidelity  of 
the  allies  to  the  test  of  seeing  Italy  a  second  time  raA-aged  by 
the  foreigner,  their  cattle  driven  ofi",  their  homes  destroyed,  and 
their  harvests  gathered  in  by  a  Carthaginian  army,  unchecked 
by  the  armies  of  Rome.  There  was  considerable  exasperation 
in  the  popular  mind,  and  distrust  of  the  aristocracy  and  senate. 
The  latter  succeeded,  with  some  difficulty,  in  carrjdng  the  elec- 
tion of  jEmilius  Paulus,  but  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  chose  Cains  Varro  as  his  colleague,  a  noisy  and 
incapable  man,  and  a  vehement  opponent  of  the  senate,  by 
whom  he  was  cordially  hated  in  return  ;  his  chief  claim  to  the 
popular  favour  seems  to  have  been  his  strenuous  advocacy  of 
the  CO- dictatorship  which  had  been  granted  to  Minucius  the 
year  before.  These  two  men  were  despatched  with  the  newly- 
raised  legions  to  the  camp  on  the  Aufidus,  and  were  to  enjoy 
the  supreme  command  on  alternate  days.  Such  an  army  as 
that  which  was  now  intrusted  to  their  hands  had  never  before 
been  assembled  by  Rome  at  one  time  in  one  place.  It  amounted 
to  80  or  90,000  infantry  and  more  than  6000  horse.     Half  of 
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the  former,  and  one  third  of  the  h\tter,  were  Eoman  citizens ; 
the  rest  allies.  Hannibal's  army  consisted  of  40,000  infantry 
and  10,000  cavalry.  He  was  very  desirous  to  bring  on  an 
engagement,  for  the  nature  of  the  country  was  well  adapted 
to  give  full  play  to  his  superior  cavalry.  He  not  only  had  the 
fidlest  confidence  in  these  horsemen,  who  had  proved  their 
excellence  and  irresistible  force  so  often,  but  he  knew  that 
his  foot-soldiers  also  were  veteran  warriors  in  comparison  with 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Roman  infantry.  jEmilius  saw 
the  disadvantage  of  his  position,  and  wished  to  avoid  an  im- 
mediate engagement,  hoping  that  Hannibal  might  soon  find  it 
necessary  to  abandon  his  present  quarters  and  occupy  more 
hilly  ground.  But  when  the  command  passed  to  Varro,  his 
opinion  was  of  no  weight.  Varro  was  as  eager  to  fight  as 
Hannibal  himself.  He  knew  how  men  talked  at  Rome,  and 
with  what  expectations  he  had  been  raised  to  the  command. 
Besides,  how  immense  was  his  numerical  superiority.  He 
longed  to  justify  his  own  boasting,  and  to  prove  to  the  Roman 
senate  how  wise  had  been  the  popular  decision.  How  bitterly 
the  people  would  ere  long  have  to  repent  their  deed  he  little 
dreamt,  when  one  midsummer's  day  in  June  he  accepted  the 
Carthaginian   challenge  to  fight.     The   Roman  infantry  were  Battle  cf 
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drawn  up  in  columns  much  deeper  than  usual ;  for  though 
double  in  number  to  the  enemy  their  line  was  only  of  equal 
length.  On  the  wings  the  cavalry  were  posted.  Hannibal's 
army  was  drawn  up  in  a  convex  form,  the  Gallic  and  Spanish 
troops  forming  the  central  and  foremost  part,  the  African  the 
sides.  Here  too  the  cavalry  were  on  the  wings.  The  battle 
soon  became  general.  After  a  brave  resistance  the  Roman 
horse  gave  way,  and  being  pursued  by  the  foe  were  all  but 
annihilated  in  their  flight.  Hasdrubal,  after  a  while,  left  the 
pursuit  to  the  Numidians,  and  with  the  Gallic  and  Spanish 
horse  rode  back  to  the  scene  of  battle.  Lleanwhile  the  Romans 
had  advanced  and  forced  back  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  troops. 
Following  up  their  success,  they  formed  in  one  dense  attacking 
column,  and  drove  the  retreating  troops  farther  and  farther 
back,  tiU  their  victorious  advance  carried  them  too  far  ;  for 
now  the  African  troops  attacked  them  on  both  flanks,  and 
brought  them  to  a  stand-still.     They  were  formed  in  so  dense 
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and  so  close  a  column  that  they  had  barely  room  to  move,  and 
once  in  disorder,  the  confusion  and  slaughter  were  terrible. 
The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  too  faced  about,  and  stopped  all 
movement  forwards,  and  at  this  fatal  moment  the  victorious 
cavalry  charged  furiously  upon  their  rear.  Thus  hemmed  in 
on  every  side,  to  fight  and  to  fly  were  alike  impossible.  No 
quarter  was  asked,  and  the  carnage  continued  till  the  sun  set, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  3000  fugitives  escaped  from 

Seventy        the   field   of  Cannse,   where    70,000    Romans    had    perished. 

Bomaus  Amongst  the  slain  were  the  consul  uEmilius,  the  proconsul 
Servilius,  the  master  of  the  horse  Minucius,  and  eighty  men  of 
senatorial  rank.  Varro,  with  seventy  horsemen,  had  escaped 
to  Venusia  ;  the  Roman  camp  was  taken  and  its  defenders 
made  prisoners.  The  Carthaginians  had  lost  but  6000  men, 
and  two-thirds  of  these  were  Gauls  who  had  perished  in  the 
first  onslaught  of  the  legions.  '  In  four  days,  Hannibal,'  said 
Ms  officer  Maherbal,   'thou  shalt  sup  in  the  Capitol ' 
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'  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown  ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  hut  our  hearts  are  great. 

*  Smile,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands  ; 
Frown,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands, 
For  man  is  man,  and  master  of  his  fate.' — Tennyson. 

Hannibal  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  fortune  after  hia 
unparalleled  success  at  Cannae,  and  his  name  was  encircled  with 
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all  the  splendour  that  the  greatness  of  genius,  the  lustre  of 
victory,  the  noon-day  brightness  of  the  sun  of  fortune  could 
shed  uj^on  it.  But  as  we  look  upon  the  scene  which  followed 
the  great  battle  on  the  Aufidus,  we  learn  to  see  a  greater  glory 
in  the  invincible  fortitude  and  strength  displayed  by  Rome,  at 
this  midnight  hour  of  her  fortunes.  Her  state  seemed  well- 
nigh  beyond  help,  and  they  who  undertook  her  defence  ap- 
peared like  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  band  of  brave  but  desperate 
men.  One  army  after  another  had  been  swept  away  in  the  Desperate 
rush  of  the  invading  tide,  and  this  very  year,  to  complete  her  Rome?"  "" 
distress,  the  army  in  northern  Italy  was  destroyed  by  tlie 
Gauls.  Her  veterans  had  perished  in  the  field  ;  of  her  citizens 
she  had  lost  one-fifth,  or  60,000,  and  the  allies  had  sufi"ered  in 
proportion.  The  two  legions  left  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
remained  ;  but  besides  these,  and  one  legion  at  Ostia,  and  the 
fugitives  from  Cannse,  there  were  scarcely  any  soldiers  ready  to 
take  the  field.  Worse  still,  tribe  after  tribe  in  southern  Italy 
joined  the  conqueror,  moved  less  by  the  old  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  Rome  than  by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  her  cause.  The 
Greek  cities  and  the  military  colonies,  however,  were  faithful. 
Their  invincible  repugnance  to  the  galling  yoke  of  Carthage 
was  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  shock  of  Cannse,  or  forgotten 
in  the  spell  which  Hannibal's  personal  character  and  genius 
exercised  upon  men.  The  severest  loss  to  Rome  was  the  de-  Desertion 
sertion  of  Capua,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  popular  °  ^^"^ 
faction,  revolted  to  Hannibal.  This  city  was  the  second  in 
Italy,  and  able,  it  is  said,  to  send  into  the  field  30,000  foot 
and  4000  horse,  and  its  wealth  and  luxury  were  notorious. 
The  Capuans,  mindful  of  the  treatment  of  the  Tarentines  by 
Pyrrhus,  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginian  general  for  their 
perfect  independence,  self-government,  and  exemption  from  per- 
sonal service,  before  they  admitted  him  within  their  walls.  Two 
small  cities  followed  the  example  of  Capua,  but  the  rest  of 
Campania  adhered  to  Rome.  The  news  of  the  great  victory 
of  Cannse  roused  the  Carthaginian  government  so  far  that  they 
sent  their  general  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Numidian  cavalry, 
and  some  elephants.  In  the  same  year,  216,  Hiero,  the  old  Death  of 
and  never-failing  friend  of  Rome,  died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  his  successor 
and  his  grandson  succeeded  him  at  Syracuse.     He  was  young,  carthnsinian 
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foolish,  and  ambitious,  and  was  cajoled  by  Carthaginian  pro- 
Macedon  Diises  into  joining  their  cause.  Pldlip,  king  of  Macedon,  also 
eiiters  into     entered  into  alliance  with  Hannibal,  and  undertook  to  make  a 

albance  with  p  x     i  /->  i  i      • 

Hannibal,      descent  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy.      One  can  only  ask,  m 

How  did       presence  of  all  these  facts,  '  How  was  it  possible  that  Rome 

escape?        escaped  destruction  V 

Fortitude  of        Her  Spirit  had  never  quailed,  nor  her  fortitude  failed  her. 

conduct  of  '  The  senate  were  equal  to  the  emergency  ;  they  grasped  the 
le  senate.  ]^qI^  ^^jJ  piloted  the  vessel  through  the  storm.  In  the  awful 
silence  of  dismay  which  fell  upon  the  city  when  the  fatal 
tidings  reached  it,  the  voice  of  party  spirit  was  hushed,  and 
the  echoes  of  discordant  factions  died  away  for  fear.  It  was 
as  an  act  of  oblivion  and  a  pledge  of  harmony  that  the  senate 
met  their  former  bitter  opponent,  Varro,  when,  after  his  escape 
from  Cannae,  he  returned  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  State,  and  in  familiar  and  memorable  words  thanked  him 
'  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth.' 

It  can  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  family 
in  Rome  must  have  been  in  mourning  after  this  last  and  most 
disastrous  defeat.  The  first  thing  the  senate  did  was  to  pro- 
hibit aU  loud  and  passionate  outcries  of  lamentation  in  the 
streets,  and  to  order  the  women  who  filled  the  public  places 
with  the  irrepressible  utterance  of  their  grief,  to  keep  within 
doors.  The  time  for  wearing  mourning  was  limited,  that  the 
service  of  the  gods  might  not  be  interrupted.  AU  assemblages 
were  forbidden,  that  the  spread  of  false  and  exaggerated 
rumours  might  be  prevented,  and  no  opportunity  be  given  to 
the  faint-hearted  to  raise  what  might  prove  a  contagious  cry  of 
'  peace.'  Guards  were  stationed  at  the  gates,  and  no  one  suf- 
fered to  leave  the  city  in  despondency  or  terror ;  nor  was  any 
messenger  allowed  to  enter  without  being  first  conducted  to  the 
magistrates,  lest  false  reports  and  needless  alarms  should  be 
spread.  So  the  first  few  days  passed  by  ;  Hannibal  came  not, 
and  hope  began  to  revive.  An  influential  embassy  arrived  from 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  in  charge  of  the  Roman  prisoners  from 
Cannse,  bringing  an  otfer  from  Hannibal  to  allow  their  friends 
to  ransom  them  at  a  fixed  price.  But  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment was  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of  stern  defiance.  It  was 
no  time  to  fiU  the  cofiers  of  the  enemy,  nor  would  they  even 
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appear  to  think  of  peace  ;  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  wailing 
and  entreaties  of  their  families  and  friends,  the  prisoners  were 
abandoned  to  tlie  fate  which,  on  the  field  of  Cannae,  they  had 
chosen  in  preference  to  a  soldier's  death.  The  deputation  was 
not  even  admitted  within  the  gates. 

Marcus   Junius   was    appointed   dictator,    with   Sempronius  Marcus 
Gracchus   (the   first  of  that   name   mentioned  in  the  Roman  dictator. 
annals)  for  his  master  of  the  horse.     New  levies  were  set  on  Exertions  to 
foot,  and  the  usual  limits  with  respect  to  age  were  not  en-  troopa.  ^ 
forced.     Nay,  8000  slaves  were  enlisted,  besides  a  large  number 
of  debtors  and  other  prisoners,  on  promise  of  indemnity.     With 
this  strangely  constituted  army,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  25,000 
men,  the  dictator  marched  into  Campania.     Marcellus,  an  ex- 
perienced soldier,  who  in  his  youth  had  served  in  Sicily  against 
Hamilcar  Barca,  and  who  was  with  the  legion  at  Ostia,  under 
command  to  sail  for  Sicily,  was  recalled  to  collect  and  organize 
the  scattered  forces  from  outlying  districts,  and  those  that  had 
escaped  from  Cannae.     With  these  troops,  joined  by  the  legion 
from  Ostia   and   newly-enlisted   soldiers   from   Rome,  he  also 
entered  Campania,  where  he  found  that  Hannibal  had  arrived, 
to  secure  his  hold  on  Capua,  in  which  city  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters. 

Hannibal's  first  aim  was  to  secure  one  of  the  sea-port  towns,  Hannibal 
but  Neapolis,  Cumse,  and  Nuceria  remained  true  to  their  alle-  secure^a 
giance,  and  resisted  all  his  efi"orts.     Marcellus  was  able  to  H^^ 
enter  Nola,  which  Hannibal  was  preparing  to  attack,  and  to 
repulse  him  with  some  loss.     With  the  formation  of  the  siege 
of  Casilinum,^  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  the  campaign 
ended,  and  the  armies  went  into  winter  quarters  ;  the  dictator 
was  at  Teanum,  Marcellus  in  the  camp  above  Nola,  and  Hanni- 
bal at  Capua,  where  his  soldiers,  who  for  three  years  had  not 
had  a  roof  over  their  heads,  revelled  in  luxury  and  abundance, 
which  is  said  to  have  impaired  their  military  discipline. 

At   this   critical   period  two   circumstances    proved   of   in-  Snccesses  of 
calculable  importance  to  Rome.     The  two  Scipios,  who  com- 1^  spaS!°^ 
manded    in    Spain,    defeated    and    took    prisoner    Hanno   the 
Carthaginian    general    there,   and    the    Roman    name  became 
popular  amongst  the  natives,  who  were  weary  of  the  Cartha- 
1  Casilinum  was  not  taken  till  the  next  year,  215  B.C. 
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giuian  yoke.  Reinforcements  which  had  been  destined  for 
Hannibal  were  diverted  to  support  the  failing  cause  in  Spain, 
but  the  new  troops  met  with  no  better  success  than  the  old. 
Spain,  therefore,  instead  of  supplying  Hannibal  with  soldiers, 
as  he  had  expected,  deprived  him  of  them.  And  in  Gaul, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army  there,  a  spirit  of 
strange  supineuess  and  inactivity  fell  upon  the  natives,  and  they 
took  no  steps  to  follow  up  their  success,  at  the  time  when  an 
invasion  from  the  north  would  have  been  no  little  trouble  to  the 
Romans.  But  they  were  ever  a  fickle  and  an  unaccountable  race. 
Two  great  dangers  had  thus  happily  been  averted,  and 
during  the  winter  of  216-215,  the  exertions  of  the  Romans 
were  redoubled.  The  vacant  places  in  the  senate,  amounting 
to  199,  were  filled  up  j  new  levies  raised  in  the  city,  and 
amongst  the  allies  who  still  adhered  to  Rome ;  the  taxes  were 
doubled  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  special  measures  taken  to 
prevent  the  burden  from  pressing  so  heavily  on  the  poorer 
classes  as  to  overwhelm  them  with  poverty  and  debt,  and  ex- 
cite them  to  discontent  and  revolt.  In  the  spring  of  21/),  five 
armies  were  in  the  field, — 20,000  in  Spain,  20,000  in  Sicily, 
and  10,000  in  Sardinia ;  whilst  in  Italy  the  two  consuls  and 
Marcellus  had  each  the  command  of  20,000  men  ;  another 
20,000  were  in  Apulia,  and  10,000  in  Tarentum.  The 
Romans,  taught  by  repeated  and  bitter  experience,  no  longer 
committed  their  armies  to  men  without  capacity,  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  party  spirit,  and  they  retained  them 
in  command  as  long  as  there  was  need  of  their  senrices. 
Fabius  and  Gracchus  were  consuls  for  this  year  ;  Marcellus 
retained  his  command  as  proconsul,  for  he  could  not  be  spared. 
Hannibal's  progress  was  checked,  and  diflBculties  grew  up 
around  him.  The  various  tribes  that  had  joined  him  expected 
defence  and  protection  from  the  great  chief,  and  the  whole 
country  was  studded  with  Roman  colonies  and  Greek  towns 
which  could  only  be  subdued  by  siege,  and  this  was  the  kind 
of  warfare  least  suited  to  the  forces  at  Hannibal's  disposal,  for 
in  it  his  cavalry  were  of  little  service,  and  the  deficiency  of  his 
artillery  and  the  inferiority  of  his  infantry  became  apparent. 
He  saw  and  knew  that  his  single  arm  could  never  subdue 
Rome.     Italy  had  not  risen  to  welcome  and  support  him  as  he 
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had  hoped,  and  he  looked  abroad  for  help.     He  was  but  the 
advanced  guard,  and  had  done  all  that  man  could  do,  but  it 
was  time  for  the  main  body  to  act, — that  world-wide  coalition 
he  had  dreamed  of  against  the  supremacy,  actual  or  threatened, 
of  Rome.      Little  of  importance  was  done  on   either  side  in 
Italy  that   summer,  and   Hannibal,  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Hannibal, 
Tifata,  awaited  with  anxiety  and  hope  support  and  co-operation  xifiTt"^^'  ""^ 
from   Carthage,  Sicily,   and  Macedon.     But  his  expectations  awaits  ti 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.      Carthage  sent  him  no  more  of  Ms  aiii 
reinforcements,  and  left  his  troops  in  arrear  with  their  pay. 
In  2-15,  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Macedon  were  captured 
by  the   Romans  on  their  way  home  with  the  treaty  which 
Hannibal  had  signed.     This  misadventure  caused  the  delay  of 
a  whole  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the  assassination  of  the 
boy-ruler  of  Syracuse  left  that  city  a  prey  to  anarchy.     In 
214,  Mai"ceUus  was  sent  to  Sicily,  in  the  hope  that  the  Roman  Marceiius 
party  might  be  strong  enough  to  renew  the  policy  of  Hiero.  Ifii."^'  ^' 
But  the  report  of  the  cruelty  with  which  the  Roman  general 
was  said  to  have  treated  the  town  of  Leontini,  and  which  was 
most  likely  greatly  exaggerated,   terrified  the  Syracusans,  and 
especially  the  Roman  deserters  who  were  in  the  city,  so  that 
they  resolved  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Marceiius,  and  the 
siege  of   Syracuse    began.     It  was   long   and   tedious.     The  Siege  of 
Carthaginians  sent  an  army  to   the   island   in    213,   which  be^s.^ 
mastered  Agrigentum,  and  marching  thence  to  Syracuse,  en- 
camped near  the   city  ;    and   the   cruelties   exercised   by   the 
Romans  in  the  island,  and  especially  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  Enna,  whom  they  suspected  of  disaffection  and  a  purpose  to 
revolt,  and  consequently  massacred  in  cold  blood,  exasperated 
the  towns  of  Sicily,  and  induced  them  to  side  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    Next  year,  212,  Marceiius  contrived,  at  a  time  of 
feasting  and  revelry,  to  storm  an  unguarded  entrance,  and 
forcing  his  way  into  the  suburbs,  took  possession  of  a  part  of 
Syracuse.      The   Carthaginian    army,   under   Hippocrates   and 
Himilcon,  made  eveiy  exertion  to  relieve  the  city,  and  the  fleet 
supported  their  attack  ;  but  they  failed  in  the  attempt.    As  the 
summer  advanced,  the  malaria   of  the   marshy  lands  around 
Syracuse  began  to  tell  upon  the  Carthaginians,  and  at  length 
pestilence  appeared  amongst  them,  and  destroyed  the  generals 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the   army.      Those  who  escaped   its 
ravages  retired  to  Agrigeiituin.      The  town  of  Syracuse  was  in 
the  most  pitiable  state  :  there  was  no  efficient  government,  and 
no  native  army ;   it  was  filled  with  foreign  soldiers,  amongst 
whom   were   many   Roman   deserters,   who    naturally   resisted 
every  idea  of  capitulation,  and  mutinies  and  massacres  prevailed. 
MericuSj  a  Spaniard,  at  length  betrayed  the  city  to  IMarcellus ; 
the  deserters  now  found  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  this  re- 
moved the  last   obstacle   to   entire  surrender.     The  unhappy 
Syracuse       city  was  abandoned  to  the  soldiers,  and  mercilessly  sacked,  all 
andsacked^   the  more  greedily  that   Rome  at  this  time  was  absolutely 
^^12.  '    unable  to  provide  pay  for  any  soldiers  serving  out  of  Italy. 

The  works  of  Greek  art  in  Syracuse  were  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  tributary  town, 
and  lost  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  self-government.  It 
was  in  this  siege  of  Syracuse  that  the  mathematician  Archi- 
medes rendered  such  good  service  to  the  besieged  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  and  formidable  implements  of  war.  He  was 
killed  in  the  sack  of  the  city,  whilst  absorbed  in  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  by  a  soldier  who  did  not  recognise  him. 

With  the  fall  of  Syracuse  all  Sicily  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  Carthaginians  if  Hannibal  had  not  sent  to  the  feeble  and 
paralysed  troops  at  Agrigentum  a  half-caste  Carthaginian 
ofiicer  named  Mutines,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Numidiau 
cavalry,  justified  Hannibal's  unerring  judgment,  in  the  con- 
stant and  embarrassing  warfare  he  carried  on  against  the 
Romans.  Hanno,  who  commanded  by  the  appointment  of  the 
home  government,  was  very  jealous  of  this  daring  and  success- 
ful officer  of  Hannibal's,  and  purposely  venturing  on  a  battle 
in  his  absence,  was  defeated  with  loss.  Mutines,  however, 
maintained  his  position  in  the  island,  and  continued  by  his 
success  to  excite  still  further  the  bad  feelings  of  Hanno,  who 
finally  superseded  him  in  his  command,  which  he  conferred 
upon  his  son.  Mutines  could  and  would  endure  no  more, 
and  in  revenge  betrayed  Agrigentum  to  the  Romans.  Hanno 
had  scarcely  time  to  escape  ;  the  garrison  were  surprised  and 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The  city 
Sicily  sniiju-  became  a  Roman  colony.  The  fall  of  Agrigentum  was  the 
gated,  210.     virtual  subjugation  of  Sicily,  210.    The  brigands  who  troubled 
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the   island  were  shipped  across   the   straits  to  carry  on  their 
work  amongst  Hannibal's  allies  ;  and  great  efforts  were  made 
to  restore  the   cultivation  of  the  land.     Corn  was  grown  in 
large  quantities  in  the  island,  but  its  fields   were  tilled  by  Slave  labouj 
slaves,  who  were  to  be  had  cheap.     They  were  employed  in  the  ^"   ^^  ^'  . 
large  districts  of  confiscated  estates,  which  had  been  bought  up 
by  Italian  and  Roman  speculators,  who  grew  rich  amidst  the 
general  distress,  and  the   seeds  were   now  sown  that  were  to 
bear  their  appropriate  fruit  one  day  in  the  horrors  of  the  Ser- 
vile war.     It  will  be  evident  from  this  account  of  the  course 
of  events  in  Sicily,  that  Hannibal  was  altogether  disappointed 
in  any  hopes  he  might  have  entertained  from  that  quarter.     In 
Sardinia   an   insurrection   had  broken   out,  supported   by  the  insurrection 
Carthaginians,  in  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Cannse  ;  but  suppressed. 
it  had  been  promptly  and  elficiently  stamped  out. 

But  the  most  lively  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger  were 
probably  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  by  the  power  of 
Macedon.  If  they  looked  at  other  states,  they  might  be  sure 
that  Carthage  herself  would  not  be  found  equal  to  a  crisis  like 
the  present ;  it  was  only  when  the  enemy  was  at  her  gates,  and 
destruction  seemed  inevitable,  that  her  people  were  insphed  by 
a  frenzied  heroism,  and  nerved  by  a  desperation,  such  as  no 
other  race  has  ever  displayed.^  As  to  Sicily,  the  pressing  danger 
was  over  after  the  death  of  the  boy-ruler  of  Syracuse  and  the 
confused  anarchy  which  ensued,  and  the  Scipios  might  with 
great  confidence  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
position  and  vindicating  the  honour  of  Rome  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  But  Macedon  was  a  strong,  an  independent,  and  a 
firmly  consolidated  power.  Philip  v.,  who  reigned  there,  was  Piimpv.  of 
young  and  warlike,  and  had  at  once  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Hannibal,  engaging  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  east  coast 
of  Italy,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  conquest  of  Rome,  which  being 
effected  he  was  to  receive  in  his  turn  the  assistance  of  the  great 
general  in  extinguishing  the  last  feeble  remains  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  all  Italian 
conquests  should  belong  to  Carthage,  all  that  was  acquired  in 

^  The  final  siege  of  Carthage  can  find  a  parallel  only  in  that  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  both  the^e  nations  were  of  the  same  blood,  being  of  Semitic 
origin. 
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Greece  and  the  Grecian  seas  to  Macedon.  But  '  c'est  le  pre- 
mier pas  qui  coute,'  and  this  step  Philip  never  accomplished. 
The  Romans  were  defending  the  east  coast  by  land  and  sea  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Philip  busied  himself  in  constructing 
and  collecting  a  flotilla  of  small  craft  to  transport  his  army 
to  Italy,  but  he  dreaded  the  Roman  quiuqueremes,  and  never 
He  (lis-  dared  make  the  threatened  descent.  Violating  the  promise  he 
expectations  had  giveu  to  Hannibal,  he  contented  himself  with  endeavouring 
ofHaimitai.  ^^  regain  the  possessions  which  the  Romans  had  acquired  upon 
the  coast  of  Epirus.  In  this,  however,  he  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, and  in  214  the  Romans  boldly  assumed  the  offensive, 
and  challenged  him  upon  the  coasts  of  Greece.  Philip  was 
now  reduced  to  total  inactivity,  nor  could  Hannibal  arouse  him 
into  action.  When,  in  212,  Tarentum  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  the  danger  of  Macedonian  invasion  appeared 
to  be  renewed  ;  but  Philip  having  failed  to  profit  by  the  out- 
biu-st,  slight  as  it  may  have  been,  of  national  Greek  feeling, 
which  the  battle  of  Cannae  had  excited,  had  let  the  golden 
moment  pass,  and  in  the  meantime  all  enthusiasm  had  died 
out,  and  the  present  oppressiveness  of  Macedonian  supremacy 
seemed  a  more  galling  yoke  than  any  possible  future  sovereignty 
Rome  Qf  ^\^Q  great  republic  of  the  West.     Rome,  therefore,  was  able 

organizes  a  .  ... 

Gibek  coaii-  to  organize  and  to  head  a  Greek  coalition  against  Macedonia, 
Phiiiif^'"^  and  thus  effectually  to  divert  King  Philip  from  any  Italian 
Desultory  expedition.  The  desultory  war  that  followed  conferred  no 
the \variare.  honour  of  any  kind  upon  those  engaged  in  it.  The  provinces 
of  Greece  became  the  scene  of  perpetual  depredation  and 
plunder.  Petty  national  jealousies  and  rivalries  took  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  themselves.  Many  communities  im- 
plored Philip's  support  against  the  outrages  of  their  neighbours; 
the  Roman  fleets  ravaged  the  coasts  ;  and  the  ^tolians,  in 
alliance  with  the  foreign  State,  excited  bitter  indignation  by 
selling  the  free  citizens  of  certain  Grecian  towns  into  slavery. 
Nothing  effective  was  done  ;  Philip  was  too  much  embarrassed 
by  the  multitude  of  his  opponents  to  make  any  head  against 
them  ;  besides  which  the  want  of  a  fleet  seriously  hampered 
his  movements.  Rhodes  and  other  neutral  States,  Egypt 
amongst  the  number,  had  offered  their  mediation  again  and 
again  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravaiies  of  this  miserable  war,  and 
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the  Greeks  seemed  at  length  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  ignominy 

of  the  part  they  were  playing.      In  206  an  alliance  was  con-  Peace 

eluded  between  Philip  and  the  JUtolians,  which  included  the  between 

other  Greek  States.     Just  about  this  time  Philip  had  resolved  fheoreeif 

on  building  a  fleet  of  100  ships  of  war,  which  if  he  had  done  states,  2u6. 

at  the  outset,  the  second  Punic  War  might  not  have   ended 

with  the  peace  of  Zama. 

The  land  had  groaned  for  ten  years  under  a  destructive  and 
inglorious  war,  which  after  all  left  things  just  as  they  had  been 
before ;   for  the  Romans  had  no  leisure  then  to  make  a  final 
settlement  of  Grecian  affairs,  but  left  them  to  stand  over  for  a  Peace 
future  day,  and  made  peace  with  Philip,  B.C.  205,  only  stipulating  phuip  and 
for  the  retention  of  their  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.        205.  ^°™*°^' 
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^NEiD,  XI.  425-427. 

Hannibal,  encamped   on  the  hill  of   Tifata  near  Capua, 
aited  with  eager  expectation  as  the  year  (215)  passed  by,  for 
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that  gatheriug  together  of  the  nations  against  Rome,  for  which  he 
fain  hoped  Cannce  had  given  the  signaL  But  the  key-note  which 
he  had  struck,  whose  vibrations  had  shaken  Italy,  and  whose 
echoes  had  penetrated  wherever  the  names  of  Carthage  and  of 
Rome  were  known,  called  forth  no  responsive  sounds.  The 
world  was  under  no  vow  of  undying  enmity  towards  Rome  ; 
Carthage  probably  was  far  more  cordially  hated  than  her  foe. 
Hannibal's  actual  personal  influence  was  transcendent.  Genius 
crowned  by  victory  never  fails  to  command  homage  ;  but  men 
had  little  reason  to  love  the  cause  he  represented,  or  to  bid  it 
God-speed,  still  less  to  peril  life  or  independence  for  its  sake. 
He  waited  in  vain. 

Fabius  and  Marcellus  were  the  Roman  consuls  for  214. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  were  under  arms  ;  northern  Italy 
was  occupied ;  the  main  army  was  destined  to  besiege  Capua  ; 
Rome  was  sufficiently  defended,  and  adequate  reinforcements 
sent  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain.  Half  of  this  vast  number 
of  men  were  Roman  citizens ;  so  that  we  may  well  believe  that 
every  Roman  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  in  the  field,  and  the 
business  of  tillage,  so  far  as  it  could  be  carried  on  at  all, 
must  have  been  left  to  old  men  and  boys,  to  women  and  to 
slaves.  Rome  was  not  only  drained  of  men,  but  of  money. 
No  taxation  met  the  heavy  demand ;  and  the  expedient  of  a 
patriotic  loan  was  resorted  to,  rich  citizens  advancing  money, 
for  which  they  were  to  receive  no  interest,  and  which  was  to 
be  repaid  at  the  close  of  the  war.  No  pitched  battles  mark 
the  history  of  the  campaign  ;  but  fighting  went  on  at  every 
point.  '  The  whole  south  of  Italy,'  says  Arnold,  '  was  one 
wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  everywhere  dashing  and  eddying, 
and  running  in  cross  currents  innumerable  ;  whilst  the  regular 
armies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way, 
distinguishable  amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and 
power.'  The  most  interesting  event  of  the  year  is  an  engage- 
ment between  Hanno  and  Gracchus,  in  which  the  latter  being 
successful,  rewarded  his  army  of  impressed  slaves  by  granting 
them  freedom  and  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

In  213,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  retaking  the  important 
town  of  Arpi,  but  in  the  succeeding  year,  fortune  seemed 
favourable  once  more  to  Hannibal,  for  the  Carthaginians  gained 
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possession  of  Tarentum,  through  the  connivance  of  the  citizens 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  garrison.  The  Tarentines  had 
been  bitterly  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  relentlessly  put  to  death  their  hostages,  who  had  been  in- 
stigated by  Hannibal's  emissaries  to  make  a  rash  attempt  at 
escape.  But  the  main  interest  of  the  scene  gathers  around  siege  of 
Capua  from  this  point.  The  Roman  armies  were  closing  in  f^^^^ 
upon  the  city  and  cutting  off  its  supplies.  Hannibal  answered  »■<=•  212. 
the  cry  of  the  inhabitants,  by  sending  an  abundant  store  of 
provisions  to  Beneventum  by  Hanno,  and  desired  his  allies  to 
meet  him  there.  They  failed  to  keep  the  appointment,  and 
thus  gave  time  for  the  Roman  consuls  to  come  up ;  the  Car- 
thaginian troops  were  defeated,  and  the  provisions  fell  into  the 
conquerors'  hands.  The  city  was  now  invested,  and  Gracchus 
charged  with  the  duty  of  intercepting  any  possible  march  of 
Hannibal  to  its  relief  The  Capuans,  who,  by  their  own  negli- 
gence, had  lost  the  abundant  supplies  Hannibal  had  sent  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  caused  the  destruction  of  the  troops 
intrusted  with  those  supplies,  appealed  once  more  to  the  great 
general  to  save  them  from  destruction. 

The  death  of  Gracchus,  who  perished  in  an  ambuscade  into  Death  of 
which  the  treachery  of  a  Lucanian  had  led  him,  dissolved  his 
army  of  freedmen,  who  were  bound  together  by  attachment  to 
their  general  rather  than  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  thus  Hanni-  Hannibal  at 
bal's  march  to  Capua  was  greatly  facilitated.     Suddenly  he  rSe%\^* 
appeared  on  the  hill  of  Tifata,  and  the  consuls,  feeling  unable  Capua. 
to  hold  their  ground  against  him,  retired  in  the  night,  and  the 
Capuans   rejoiced  greatly  to  behold  the  deserted  camp,  not 
knowing  how  short-lived  that  joy  would  prove. 

Hannibal  had  been  engaged  in  attempting  to  reduce  the 
oitadel  of  Tarentum,  to  which  the  garrison  had  retreated,  and 
which  held  out  vigorously  against  the  foe,  and  when  he  had 
?aved  Capua,  and  left  reinforcements  in  that  city,  he  returned 
to  Tarentum  to  continue  the  siege  of  the  citadel.  On  his  way 
he  was  encountered  by  two  Roman  armies  successively,  the 
first  under  Centenius,  the  second  under  Flaccus ;  both  were 
totally  inadequate  to  oppose  him,  but  were  led  against  him  by 
the  stupidity  or  presumption  of  their  respective  generals,  and 
both  were  destroyed  on  the  field  of  battle.     The  south  of  Italy 
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was  thus  cleared  of  Romans  altogether.  Hannibal  wintered 
in  Apulia.  Meanwhile  the  Roman  armies  near  Capua,  which 
had  only  abandoned  their  prey  for  a  moment,  gathered  rapidly 
around  the  devoted  city,  and  closed  her  in  on  every  side. 
Three  armies  were  encamped  without  the  walls,  and  each 
camp  was  speedily  converted  into  a  fortress.  They  had  but 
to  remain  where  they  were,  and  hunger  would  very  soon  ac- 
complish their  work.  In  the  spring  of  211,  in  answer  to 
repeated  and  urgent  appeals,  Hannibal  once  more  marched  to 
the  aid  of  the  people  of  Capua,  and  attempted  to  provoke  the 
Romans  to  battle.  But  they,  secure  in  their  entrenched  and 
fortified  camps,  would  not  move,  and  let  the  Carthaginian  and 
Campanian  cavalry  exhaust  their  strength  and  fury  against 
their  ramparts  in  vain.  The  desolated  country  could  not  sup- 
port Hannibal's  troops,  and  if  he  remained  any  longer,  he 
would  but  provoke  the  appearance  of  fresh  legions  of  the 
hydra-headed  army  with  which  he  had  to  do.  One  daring 
expedient  suggested  itself — a  sudden  march  upon  Rome.  In 
an  incredibly  short  time  he  was  encamped  a  few  mUes  only 
from  the  city  walls.  His  march  had  brought  terror  with  it, 
and  left  destruction  and  havoc  behind.  He  could  never  have 
dreamt  of  so  wild  a  project  as  taking  Rome  by  a  coup-de-main  ; 
but  he  thought  it  possible  that  in  the  first  panic,  part  of  the 
army  investing  Capua  might  be  hastily  recalled  to  defend  the 
metropolis,  which  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  raising  the 
blockade.  So  great  indeed  was  the  consternation  attending 
his  steps,  that  the  expression  '  Hannibal  is  at  the  gates,' 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  succeeding  generations,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  not  knowing  in  the  first  moments  of  alarm 
whether  their  armies  before  Capua  might  not  have  been  anni- 
hilated by  the  fee,  were  full  of  anxiety  and  foreboding.  But 
Rome  was  sufficient  for  her  own  defence,  and  the  troops  before 
Capua  were  not  recalled  at  this  great  juncture.  After  staying 
a  few  days  within  sight  of  the  city,  whose  widespread  domi- 
nions had  been  laid  waste,  and  half  whose  sons  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  his  victorious  career,  he  withdrew,  and  marched 
towards  Capua,  to  see  whether  his  stratagem  had  produced 
any  result.  He  found  that  it  had  not ;  the  Roman  armies 
had  not  stirred  from  their  entrenchments,  and  Capua  must  fall  j 
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there  was  neither  help  nor  hope.  Hannibal  marched  hastily 
southwards,  hoping  to  surprise  the  town  of  Rhegium  by  his 
unexpected  appearance,  but  his  attempt  failed,  and  as  he  with- 
drew from  the  city,  he  was  met  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Capua. 

Dire  necessity  had  forced  the  inhabitants  to  unconditional  FaU  of 
surrender,  as  more  tolerable  than  the  extremity  of  famine  ^^p"*- 
which  threatened  them.  Twenty-eight  senators  preferred  a 
voluntary  death  to  the  fate  they  foresaw.  Indeed,  the  Romans 
had  really  better  excuses  to  plead  for  relentless  severity  towards 
Capua,  than  towards  many  another  city  they  had  subdued. 
It  was  the  faithless  desertion  of  its  inhabitants  which  had  so 
greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  Hannibal,  and  shaken  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Italy.  The  revolt  of 
Capua  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  Rome ;  she  had  only  escaped 
destruction  by  a  hair's-breadth,  and  had  she  fallen,  Capua  was 
the  city  that  would  have  assumed  the  proud  title  of  metropolis 
of  Italy.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  Capuans  had  signalized  their 
desertion  by  the  deliberate  massacre  of  the  Roman  citizens 
amongst  them,  and  now  the  day  of  retribution  had  come. 
Fifty-three  of  the  principal  senators  and  officers  were,  by  the  Retribution 
command  of  the  proconsul  Flaccus,  scourged  and  beheaded, 
and  the  remainder  thrown  into  prison.  A  large  number  of 
the  citizens  were  sold  into  slavery  ;  and  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  confiscated.  The  citizens  who  were  not  sold  were 
exiled  ;  and  the  once  prosperous  and  wealthy  city  retained 
within  its  walls  only  a  mixed  mass  of  mechanics,  freedmen, 
and  foreigners,  to  whom  no  political  organization  was  allowed. 
Capua,  no  longer  a  city,  was  governed  by  a  prefect  sent  from 
Rome.  The  other  revolted  Campanian  towns  underwent  a 
similar  doom,  and  the  whole  Campanian  plain  was  declared 
forfeited  to  the  Roman  people. 

The  fall  of  Capua  marked  the  crisis  of  the  struggle,  and  The  tide 
proved  that  Rome  was  after  all  stronger  than  Hannibal.     The  ''^"^' 
Italians  in  the  south  began  to  waver ;  two  years  later  (209) 
Tarentum  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans  under  Fabius  ;   the  Tarentum 
unhappy  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  its  inhabitants  the'^Romimii 
killed  or  sold  into  slavery.     The  fall  of  these  two  great  cities,  209. 
Hannibal's  strongholds  in  Italy,  was  well  timed,  for  disastrous 
tidings  had  come  from  Spain. 
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In  that  peninsula  success  had  for  several  years  crowned  the 
Roman  arms ;  the  brothers  Publius  and  Cnseus  Scipio  main- 
tained their  ascendency  throughout  the  country,  and  in  213 
they  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  African  prince 
Syphax  of  Numidia,  who  so  harassed  the  Carthaginians  at 
home,  that  they  recalled  their  troops  under  Hasdrubal  from 
Spain.  Another  African  prince,  King  Gala,  now  declared  for 
Carthage  against  his  rival  Syphax,  and  succeeded,  through  his 
son  Masinissa,  in  defeating  the  latter,  and  forcing  him  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  Hasdrubal  Barca  was  thus  at  liberty  to  return 
to  Spain  ;  he  landed  there  with  large  reinforcements,  and  was 
soon  after  followed  by  the  young  prince  Masinissa.  The  Car- 
thaginian forces,  commanded  by  Hasdrubal  Barca,  Hasdrubal 
son  of  Gisco  and  Mago,  greatly  outnumbered  their  opponents, 
and  to  supply  their  dpficiency,  the  Roman  generals  resorted 
to  the  unprecedented  step  of  employing  mercenary  troops,  and 
hired  the  services  of  20,000  Celt  Iberians.  They  preferred 
this  expedient  to  a  retreat  beyond  the  Ebro  ;  and  this  it  was 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  separation  of  their  respective 
armies,  prepared  the  way  for  their  destruction.  The  merce- 
nary troops  were  bought  off  by  Hasdrubal,  and  soon  after  both 

Defeat  and     the  Roman  armies  were  successively  defeated  and  nearly  de- 
death  of  the 
Bcipios  in      stroyed  ;  their  leaders  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.     The 

pain,  1  ■  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  maintained  itself  with  difficulty 
on  the  line  of  the  Ebro  ;  and  there  seemed  not  a  little  danger 
lest  the  victorious  Carthaginians  should  force  their  way  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  following  Hannibal's  footsteps,  appear  in  Italy, 
at  a  crisis  when  Rome  had  not  a  single  soldier  to  spare  from 
the  conflict  raging  nearer  home.  But  the  three  Carthaginian 
generals  were  not  at  one  amongst  themselves,  and  there  was 
very  little  sustained  energy  in  Carthaginian  warfare  when  Han- 
nibal was  not  present  to  inspire  it ;  Capua  fell,  and  the  Romans 
were  able  to  send  12,000  troops  to  Spain  under  the  command 
of  Nero,  a  good  officer,  but  an  unpopular  man,  who  was  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  the  Carthaginians,  but  not  of  winning  back 
the  lost  allegiance  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, had  so  eflFectually  alienated  and  embittered  the  minds  of 
the  natives  after  the  death  of  the  Scipios  by  their  injustice 
and  tyranny,  that  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  j  and 
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Nero  was  superseded  by  one  for  whom  a  glorious  destiny  was  p.  S(!ipio  in 
reserved,  the  young  and  able  Publius  Scipio,  son  of  the  general  ^p*'°- 
of  that  name,  who  had  fallen  in  battle.     As  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal,  his  youthful  brow  was  ere  long  to  be  crowned  with 
the  laurels  which  the  old  soldier  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of 
Sicily,   and  consul   for   the  year  208,   endeavoured  to  win. 
After   the   fall   of   Tarentum,   Hannibal  had   retired  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  peninsula ;  and  there  Marcellus  at- 
tacked him  with  the  same  energy  with  which,  forty  years 
before,  he  had  encountered  Hamilcar,  his  father ;  but  the  end 
was  not  to  be  yet,  and  Marcellus,  with  his  eflBcient  colleague  Death  of 
Crispinus,   were  both  mortally  wounded  in  an  insignificant  ^^'''=*=^^"'- 
skirmish  whilst  engaged  in  reconnoitring. 

It  was  now  eleven  years  since  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Exhaustion 
Alps  ;  and  so  intolerable  was  the  pressure  of  the  ceaseless  Romans, 
struggle,  that  Rome  seemed  to  have  escaped  destruction  by  the 
sword  at  first,  only  to  sink  at  length  beneath  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  longer  endured.  Taxation  had  been  pushed  to 
the  last  possible  limits  ;  the  rich  had  freely  advanced  money 
without  interest  to  the  State  ;  trust-money  had  been  borrowed 
by  the  government  till  the  end  of  the  war  ;  in  2 1 0  the 
wealthier  citizens  manned  and  equipped  a  fleet  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  coinage  was  greatly  depreciated,  the  price 
of  corn  increased  to  many  times  its  former  value,  and  the  fields 
everywhere  lay  fallow  and  neglected ;  there  were  none  to  till 
them.  Famine  was  averted  only  by  the  arrival  of  corn  from 
Egypt,  and  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  reconquered 
province  of  Sicily.  The  country  lay  desolate;  the  fruitful 
field  had  become  a  wilderness ;  the  small  proprietors  were  irre- 
trievably ruined,  and  the  race  of  free  peasantry  had  passed 
away  for  ever.  With  them  there  passed  away  the  true  spirit 
and  strength  of  early  Roman  life,  and  the  glory  departed  from 
Rome.  But  none  could  foresee  this  in  209.  Up  to  that  year 
the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  Rome  and  the  Latin  race  had  never 
faltered.  The  oflBcers,  the  cayalry,  and  the  better  class  of 
soldiers,  all  refused  payment  for  their  services  ;  the  owners  of 
the  slaves  whom  Gracchus  had  emancipated  declined  to  receive 
any  compensation  for  their  loss  whilst  the  war  lasted  ;  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  public  buildings  and  popular  games, 
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when  no  money  was  forthcoming  from  the  treasury  for  such 
purposes,  undertook  to  keep  them  up  at  their  own  cost.  The 
Latin  communities  could  hardly  be  expected  to  display  the 
same  spirit  as  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but  still  it  seemed  a  fatal 
announcement  which  twelve  Latin  colonies  in  Etruria,  Latium, 
and  Campania  made  to  the  senate  in  209,  that  they  neither 
would  nor  could  supply  anything  further  to  the  war,  for  *  they 
had  neither  men  nor  money  left.'  Great  was  the  consternation 
in  Rome.  These  were  not  allies  of  Rome,  but  her  own  flesh 
and  blood.  <  AU  that  children  owe  their  parents  you  owe  to 
Rome,'  said  Fabius  and  Fulvius  to  the  deputation.  The  answer 
was  still  the  same,  *  We  have  neither  men  nor  money.'  The 
courage  of  the  Romans  had  not  been  shaken  by  Cannse ;  it 
failed  for  a  moment  now.  But  the  other  colonies,  eighteen  in 
number,  declared  that  their  contingents  should  be  forthcoming, 
and  that  everything  they  had  was  at  the  disposal  of  Rome. 
To  their  deputies,  senate  and  people  voted  their  warmest  and 
most  cordial  thanks.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  other  colonies 
the  Romans  took  no  notice ;  we  may  fairly  presume  that  their 
desertion  was  no  treason,  but  the  result  of  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  a  want  of  perception  that  their  individual  cause  was  in- 
separably bound  up  in  that  of  Rome.  Discontent  began  to 
ferment  in  Etruria,  and  Roman  troops  had  to  be  despatched 
thither,  for  there  seemed  some  tokens  of  a  conspiracy  in  Hanni- 
bal's favour.  It  proved  an  imimportant  movement  in  itself,  but 
was  alarming  enough  as  an  indication  of  change  of  feeling 
Hasdnibai  ^nd  widespread  dissatisfaction.  And  at  this  critical  moment 
H  Y'io  amf *^  came  the  startling  news  that  Hasdrubal  Barca,  having  eluded 
enters  Italy,  Scipio,  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
and  Italy  was  no  longer  the  Italy  that  Hannibal  had  found  ten 
years  before.  The  mighty  fabric  was  shattered,  and  its  very 
keystone  showed  some  signs  of  yielding.  And  at  its  southern 
extremity  stood  the  renowned  general,  invincible  and  immove- 
able, at  the  head  of  some  40,000  men,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  but  newly  raised,  and  from  many  different  nations, 
but  so  blended  together,  and  so  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  their 
chief,  that  they  held  their  ground  against  the  legions  of  Rome. 
The  reward  of  ten  long  years'  heroism  and  toU  seemed  at 
hand.      Sicily,  Macedon,  Carthage,  had  failed  to  answer  his 
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call,  but  his  father's  spirit  by  his  brother's  hand  was  at  length 
to  crown  his  work,  and  the  name  of  the  Barca  family  to  be 
remembered   by   all   generations,   as   having   not   only   saved 
Carthage,  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  from  the  hand  of  Rome, 
but  as  having  made  her  the  metropolis  and  head  of  the  nations. 
Hasdrubal's  passage  of  the  Alps  was  easily  accomplished. 
The  Gauls  were  bribed  not  only  to  allow  his  march,  but  to 
supply  him  with  all  he  needed ;  and  sooner  than  his  brother 
hoped,  or  his  enemies  feared,  he  was  amongst  the  Gallic  tribes, 
and  receiving  volunteers  not  only  from  them,  but  from  Etruria 
and  Umbria.    The  agitation  and  excitement  throughout  northern 
Italy  was  deep,   though   suppressed,     Placentia,   one   of  the 
eighteen  faithful  colonies,  closed  its  gates  at  the  approach  of 
the  invader,  who  wasted  no  time  in  attempting  to  reduce  it, 
but  marched  towards  the  eastern  coast,  intending  thence  to 
follow  the  Flaminian  road  to  Narnia,  the  spot  he  had  selected 
aa  the  meeting-place  for  his  brother  and  himself     He  now  sent 
a  letter  with  full  details  of  his  plans  to  Hannibal,  who  was  in 
Apulia  with  his  army,  and  most  anxiously  awaiting  tidings  of 
Hasdrubal's  intended  route  before  attempting  to  proceed  farther. 
That  letter  never  reached  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed.     It  His  letter 
was  opened  and  read  by  the  consul  Nero,  having  been  inter-  •°*^«r<=«P*«"^ 
cepted  and  carried  to  the  Roman  camp  in  Apulia,  under  the 
command   of  Nero,   who  was  stationed  near   Hannibal,   and 
closely  watched  his  movements.     The  letter  was  not  in  cipher, 
and  was  soon    translated  into  Latin.      The  Roman  general 
instantly  formed  and  carried  into  execution  a  bold  conception. 
He  left  the  camp  secretly  by  night,  with  a  chosen  body  of  Nero's 
7000  soldiers,  nor  did  Hannibal  perceive  that  he  was  gone.  ^^'^  ' 
He  hastened  by  forced  marches  as  far  as  Sena  Gallica,  a  dis- 
tance of  250  miles,  where  he  found  his  colleague  Livius,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  other  consular  army,  was  awaiting  Hasdrubal's 
coming.     The  united  armies  succeeded  in  forcing  a  battle  upon  The  battle 
the  unwilling  Carthaginian  general,  whose  forces  were  greatly  j[e*taurus, 
inferior  to  their  own.    The  day  was,  however,  hotly  contested ;  a  ^'^'^^ 
flank  attack  by  Nero  decided  it  at  last ;  the  Carthaginian  army  was 
destroyed,  and  when  their  leader  saw  that  all  hope  was  over, 
he  sought  and  found  a  soldier's  death  by  the  banks  of  the  Death  or 
Metaurus.   '  Then,  by  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  feU  all  the  hope  and  ^asdrubai 
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fortune  of  Carthage.'  Intense  was  the  anxiety,  and  breathless 
the  suspense  at  Rome  until  the  fate  of  Nero's  daring  enterprise 
was  certainly  known,  and  exulting  and  unbounded  was  the  joy 
that  told  how  great  was  the  relief,  and  how  reassuring  the 
prospect  of  the  future  given  by  the  tidings  of  the  battle  on  the 
Metaurus. 

Nero  left  the  scene  of  conflict  the  day  after  the  battle,  and 
hastened  back  to  his  camp  in  Apulia,  whence  he  had  been 
absent  only  fourteen  days.  He  found  that  Hannibal  had  not 
moved  from  his  former  position,  but  was  still  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  letter,  received  and  answered  already  by  other  hands. 
With  a  heartlessness  and  cruelty  worthy  of  his  imperial  de- 
scendants in  later  days,  Nero  ordered  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Carthaginian  camp,  as  the  first  intimation 
of  the  catastrophe  by  which  Hannibal's  cause  had  been  ruined 
past  recovery.  It  was  a  strange  and  a  disgraceful  return  for 
the  honourable  treatment  which  the  great  general,  who  '  never 
warred  with  the  dead,'  had  bestowed  upon  the  bodies  of  his 
fallen  foes,  -(Emilius  Paulus,  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus.  Hanni- 
bal withdrew  into  Bruttium,  where  for  four  years  longer  he 
kept  the  field.  No  Roman  general  dared  follow  him  thither, 
and  he  only  retreated  farther  and  farther  south  as  his  allies 
grew  weary  of  his  presence.  The  Carthaginians  began  to 
bestir  themselves,  too  late ;  to  put  forth  an  energy  which 
might  have  availed  ten  years  before,  but  was  useless  now. 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  but  that  prince 
had  just  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans.  They  sent  Mago, 
Hannibal's  surviving  brother,  into  Italy  with  an  army ;  he  did 
what  was  yet  possible  to  do  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Etruria, 
but  the  days  of  the  Trebia  and  of  Thrasymene  were  gone  by. 

'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Wliich,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ;' 

but  that  tide  had  turned  for  ever. 

The  Romans  also  felt  that  the  real  crisis  was  past  after  the 
battle  on  the  Metaurus.  They  breathed  freely  once  more,  but, 
exhausted  and  wearied  out,  they  had  scarce  energy  left  to  draw 
the  sword  again,  and  make  an  end. 

Our  attention  has  been  long  fixed  on  Italy,  but  we  must  now 
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turn  our  eyes  from  Italy  to  Spain — from  the  grandeur  and 
the  gloom  of  Hannibal's  setting  sun,  to  the  radiance  of 
Scipio's  rising  star.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two  p.  Scipio. 
elder  Scipios  (his  father  and  his  uncle),  Nero  had  for  a  while 
assumed  the  command.  Tliough  successful  in  the  field,  he  was 
incapable  of  winning  the  good- will  of  the  natives ;  and  at  this 
moment,  when  the  land  was  filled  with  exasperation  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Carthaginians  after  their  victory,  nothing  could 
prove  of  greater  consequence  to  the  Roman  cause  than  the 
personal  popularity  of  their  general.  The  choice  of  a  new  His 
commander  was  left  to  the  people,  and  fell  upon  their  favour-  ^°^"  ^'^'  ^' 
ite,  the  youthful  Publius  Scipio,  who,  although  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  diflBcult  and 
responsible  task  set  before  him.  He  signalized  his  arrival  in 
Spain  by  the  sudden  and  brilliant  achievement  of  the  capture  His  capture 
of  New  Carthage,  the  Carthaginian  metropolis  in  that  penin-  carthage, 
Bula.  Finding  that  the  three  armies  opposed  to  him  were  all  209. 
some  days'  march  distant,  and  that  the  city,  though  by  its 
position  it  seemed  almost  inaccessible,  was  garrisoned  by  not 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  he  hurried  thither  with  his  army  of 
30,000  soldiers,  and,  in  combination  with  the  fleet,  invested  it 
simultaneously  by  sea  and  land.  There  was  only  one  narrow 
approach  by  land,  and  the  Romans  made  a  desperate  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  take  the  town  by  storm.  This  assault  was, 
however,  only  a  feint,  and  answered  its  purpose  well ;  for 
Scipio  having  learnt  that  it  was  practicable  to  march  through 
the  harbour  at  low  water,  directed  a  second  attack  at  this 
point,  and  found,  as  he  had  hoped,  that  the  garrison  were  all 
engaged  in  resisting  the  assault  on  the  land  side.  Exclaiming 
that  '  Neptune  himself  was  pointing  out  their  way,'  Scipio  led 
his  soldiers  through  the  shallow  water  and  into  the  town,  after 
which  no  choice  but  surrender  was  left  to  the  garrison.  Thus 
the  town  was  gained  in  one  day.  Ships  and  other  materials  of 
war,  money,  provisions,  and  the  Spanish  hostages  (three  hun- 
dred in  number)  retained  by  the  Carthaginians,  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  hands.  The  latter  he  dismissed  in  safety  to  their 
homes.  Next  year  Scipio  encountered  Hasdrubal  Barca,  then 
meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Beecula,  which  the  Roman  general  claimed  as  a  victory,  but 
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which  did  not  hinder  Hannibal's  brother  from  eflfecting  his 
long-cherished  purpose,  and,  in  spite  of  Scipio  and  the  victory 
he  claimed,  crossing  the  Pyrenees  with  the  main  strength  of 
his  army,  and  imperilling,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  very 
existence  of  Rome.  But  that  intercepted  letter,  and  Nero's 
bold  and  successful  stroke,  averted  the  calamity  which  seemed 
impending ;  and  posterity  forgets  to  blame  Scipio's  failure  to 
protect  the  northern  frontiers  of  Spain,  his  primary  task  in  that 
country, — a  failure  which,  had  the  course  of  events  taken  a 
different  turn,  would  have  been  severely,  and  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  censured  by  all. 

Another  victory  at  Baecula  broke  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Spain,  and  left  the  Romans  supreme  in  the  peninsula.  Scipio 
then  crossed  with  only  a  few  attendants  into  Africa,  and  paid 
an  adventurous  visit  to  Syphax,  to  seek  his  alliance  in  the 
event  of  a  descent  upon  that  coast.  On  his  return  to  Spain, 
his  sickness  and  reported  death  led  to  a  dangerous  mutiny 
amongst  the  soldiers,  whose  pay  was  greatly  in  arrear.  How- 
ever, he  soon  recovered,  and  stilled  the  rising  insurrection. 
Having  privately  secured  the  ringleaders  he  ordered  their  in- 
stant execution,  and  pardoned  the  rest.  In  this  year  (206) 
Mago  succeeded  in  leaving  Spain  for  Italy,  in  obedience  to  the 
government  at  home — the  third  and  last  of  the  *  lion's  whelps' 
that  Hamilcar  had  reared  there.  Soon  after,  Gades,  the  first 
and  last  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  peninsula,  sur- 
rendered, and  Spain  became  virtually  a  Roman  province,  206. 

Scipio  now  hastened  to  Rome  to  compete  for  the  consulship, 
and  to  urge  the  invasion  of  Africa.  This  invasion  had  been  pro- 
posed already  ;  but  who  should  undertake  it  ?  The  men  who 
had  won  the  great  battle  on  the  Metaurus  might  be  able  for  the 
work,  but  they  were  aristocrats  and  unpopular,  and  it  needed  a 
strong  tide  of  popular  favour  to  bring  in  and  to  sustain  any 
man  daring  enough  to  aspire  to  so  great  and  hazardous  an 
enterprise  at  the  present  moment  of  exhaustion.  But  when 
the  young  and  victorious  general  returned  from  Spain,  the  idol 
of  the  people,  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  he  carried  his  election 
to  the  consulate  triumphantly,  and  in  205  prepared  to  undertake 
the  invasion  of  Africa.  But  the  senate  looked  coldly  on  him 
and  on  his  schemes.     Scipio  was  an  innovator  ;  his  whole  style 
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of  warfare,  his  daring  and  independent  plans  and  their  brilliant 
execution,  belonged  rather  to  the  school  of  Hannibal  than  of 
Fabius,  or  an  ordinary  consular  general.  The  grave  and  vener- 
able fathers  looked  dubiously  on  the  elegant  youth  who  spoke 
Greek  and  '  read  books,'  and  had  been  known  in  Syracuse  to 
wear  a  Greek  tunic.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  instead  of  re- 
buking or  punishing  the  wrecks  of  the  defeated  army,  he  had 
praised  their  fidelity  and  steadfastness,  and  the  stern  old  Roman 
spirit  had  murmured  that  the  foundations  of  Roman  discipline 
were  undermined.  Nor  was  the  complaint  without  justifica- 
tion in  the  license  too  freely  allowed  in  Scipio's  camp.  Fet- 
tered by  routine  and  tradition,  scrupulously  observant  of  every 
appointed  augury  and  omen,  the  elders  of  the  State  felt  grave 
suspicions  of  one  who  claimed  direct  and  personal  inspiration 
from  heaven,  and  who  sat  long  hours  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
lost  in  profound  meditation.  But  the  people  believed  in  him  confidence 
and  in  his  inspiration  (whether  or  not  he  believed  in  it  him-  s^s^  of  th« 
self  we  may  not  ask),  and  fortune  seemed  to  justify  their  trust,  people. 
for  she  smiled  on  every  step  he  took,  *  concealing  his  very 
errors  by  the  laurels'  with  which  she  strewed  his  path.  Con- 
fident in  the  popular  support  as  well  as  in  the  guidance  of  the 
gods,  Scipio  displayed  an  independence  of  the  senate  which  was 
almost  a  defiance.  They  in  return  looked  coldly  upon  him. 
The  troops  in  Sicily,  two  legions  formed  out  of  the  disgraced 
fugitives  from  Cannge,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  serve  out  of 
Italy,  and  without  pay,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  were  all  the 
senate  chose  to  place  at  his  disposal.  But  he  was  permitted 
to  enlist  volunteers,  and  7000  men  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
flocked  to  his  standard.  His  fleet  was  ready  in  about  forty  j^e  oarrfes 
days,  and  he  landed  near  Utica  in  204,  having  escaped  the  ^^fricT'^j'^^*' 
fury  of  the  elements  and  the  fleet  of  the  enemy. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  unaware  of  their  danger,  or 
unprepared  to  meet  it,  Syphax  had  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
Scipio,  had  married  Hasdrubal's  daughter,  Sophonisba,  and 
become  their  firm  ally,  whilst  his  rival  Masinissa,  formerly 
their  friend,  had,  under  the  personal  influence  of  Scipio  in 
Spain,  warmly  espoused  the  Roman  cause.  Driven  from  his 
dominions  in  Numidia,  he  was  now  a  wanderer  in  the  African 
deserts,  and  could  only  bring  with  him  200  horsemen  as  re- 
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inforcements  when  lie  joined  Scipio  after  his  landing.     The 
Roman  general  had  a  far  smaller  force  at  his  disposal  than 
had  been  intrusted  to  Regulus  in  his  disastrous  expedition  in 
the   first  Punic  War ;  and  the  native  population,  taught  by 
bitter  experience,  dared  no  longer  rise  en  masse  to  join  an 
invading   army.     To   meet  the  small  body  of  troops   under 
Scipio,   Hasdrubal   Gisgo's  son   had  20,000   foot  and   6000 
horse   soldiers,   whilst  Syphax,   it  is   asserted,   was   in   com- 
mand of  not  fewer  than  60,000  men,  10,000  of  them  cavalry. 
Against    such   an   overwhelming    superiority   of  forces   Scipio 
Great  danger  could  undertake  nothing.      He  was  obliged  to  entrench  himself 
]'osi«on        strongly,  and  to  winter  on  the  coast,  whilst  the  Carthaginians 
there.  prepared  to  assail  him  in  the  spring,  both  by  sea  and  land.    The 

fate  of  Regulus  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  his.     He  escaped  it 
in  the  following  manner  : — Pretending  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  thus  increasing  the  confidence  and  security 
of  the  enemy,  he  ascertained  at  the  same  time  the  condition 
Fires  the       and  structure  of  their  camps.      Then  he  suddenly  ordered  both 
oamp'.^aQd     camps  to  be  simultaneously  set  on  fire  at  night,  and  in  the 
army°203.^^  midst  of  the  frightful  confusion  which  ensued,  his  soldiers  fell 
upon  the  enemy,  and  the  slaughter  was  so  terrible  that  but 
few  escaped  to   tell  the  horrors  of  that  fatal  night.     The 
troops  that  were  collected  against  him  after  this  catastrophe 
were  easily  defeated  by  Scipio   in  more  honourable  warfare. 
Masinissa  recovered  his  dominions,  Syphax  having  been  taken 
prisoner.      Thus  did  fortune  continue  to  befriend  the  adven- 
turous general,  who  might  seem  almost  to  tempt  her  too  far. 
NeRfitia-  Carthage  was  now  more  ready  to  sue  for  peace  than  Rome 

*"^"*"  had  been  after  Cannae,  and  negotiations  were  at  once  entered 

into.  We  can  trace  conflicting  counsels  and  bitter  party  an- 
tagonism in  the  course  pursued.  In  the  first  moments  of  panic 
the  peace  party  had  the  upper  hand  ;  they  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining unexpectedly  favourable  terms  from  Scipio,  and  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  senata 
Indeed  they  prevailed  so  far  that  they  procured  the  base  and 
unworthy  sentence  of  death  against  the  general  Hasdrubal  Gisgo's 
son,  which  was  duly  recorded.  But  whilst  they  thus  laboured 
The  war  for  peace,  there  were  others  who  made  ready  for  battle.  Dif- 
Carthage.      ferent  thoughts  began  to  prevail.     The  strength  of  this  oppo- 
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eition  was  in  the  popular  party,  and  their  leaders  might  well 
appeal  to  the  example  of  Rome  in  her  day  of  distress,  and 
ask  whether  all  was  lost  whilst  Hannibal  lived,  or  whether 
they  indeed  recked  so  lightly  of  their  country's  name,  as  to 
sue  for  peace  even  at  the  cost  of  honour,  and  to  consent  to 
the  judicial  murder  of  their  brave  general  in  Africa.  Ambas- 
sadors had  gone  to  Rome,  it  is  true,  on  a  message  of  peace, 
but  now  another  Carthaginian  message  was  despatched  to  Italy. 
Hannibal  and  Mago  were  recalled.  The  brothers  obeyed  the 
summons.  Mago  died  on  his  way  home,  of  wounds  received 
in  a  battle  bravely  but  unsuccessfully  maintained  against  the 
Romans,  shortly  before  his  recal. 

Hannibal  returned  to  the  city  he  had  left  when  nine  years  Hannihai 
old,  in  whose  service  he  himself  had  spent  his  days,  and  his  203!^ 
father  and  brothers  had  yielded  up  their  lives.  Rome  did  not 
greatly  fear  Carthage,  but  she  regarded  Hannibal  with  a  dread 
which  we  hesitate  to  call  superstitious,  and  had  never  dared 
attempt  to  force  the  warrior  from  his  strongholds  in  the  south. 
But  now  he  was  gone,  and  Italy  might  rest  from  fear.  Yet 
might  Rome  have  been  appalled  to  reckon  up  her  losses.  One  CondUinn 
fourth  of  the  Roman  citizens  in  Italy  had  perished,  i.e., 
300,000  men ;  far  and  near  the  country  lay  desolate,  for  it 
is  said  four  hundred  towns  and  villages  had  been  destroyed. 
Long  after,  bands  of  robbers^  prowled  through  the  wasted 
lands — ruined  and  desperate  men,  and  slaves  freed  from  their 
masters.  Nor  could  that  generation  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  evil  that  had  come  upon  them.  No  Carthaginian  soldier 
had  set  foot  within  her  walls  ;  but  there  was  a  sense  in  which 
we  can  say  that  Hannibal  destroyed  Rome.  However  great  her 
external  prosperity,  however  widespread  her  future  dominion, 
elements  of  slow  decay  and  moral  corruption  began  to  work, 
and  the  curse  of  slavery  henceforth  poisoned  the  life-blood 
of  the  nations,  for  the  race  of  free  and  independent  farmers 
and  peasants  had  been  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
slaves  were  cheap  in  the  market  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  War. 

To  Hannibal  the  message  of  recal  must  have  sounded  sadly 
enough.  But  true  to  himself  and  his  great  nature,  he  uttered 
no  reproaches  or  vain  regrets,  but  silently  obeyed.     Peculiarly 

I  7000  are  said  to  bave  been  condemned  in  one  year  in  Aptilia  alone. 
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bitter  to  the  veterau  chief  must  have  been  the  marvellous 
successes  of  Publius  Scipio,  recalling,  as  in  mocking  irony,  his 
own  early  career  ;  for  it  was  at  the  same  age  at  which  Scipio 
surprised.  New  Carthage  that  Hannibal  had  once  startled  the 
Romans  by  the  siege  of  Saguntum. 

On  his  arrival  in  Carthage  all  was  activity  and  preparation. 
The  shameful  sentence  against  Hasdrubal  was  recalled,  and  new 
troops  were  levied  in  haste.  The  popular  assembly,  under 
Hannibal's  influence,  refused  to  sanction  the  treaty  Carthage  had 
thought  herself  so  fortunate  to  obtain  ;  and  although  their 
ambassadors  were  at  Rome,  they  did  not  scruple,  with  ♦  Punic 
faith,'  to  plunder  and  to  seize  upon  a  transport  fleet  of  Roman 
vessels  shipwTCcked  on  the  African  coast ;  and  further  still,  to 
make  a  treacherous  attack  upon  a  ship  of  war  with  Roman 
ambassadors  on  board.  After  these  acts  Scipio  had  no  alter- 
native but  war,  although  the  decisive  struggle  was  delayed 
until  the  autumn.  Then  a  personal  conference  took  place  be- 
tween the  generals,  but  it  led  to  no  results,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing the  armies  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  near  Zama, 
five  days'  march  south-west  of  Carthage.  Both  generals  formed 
their  men  in  three  divisions,  Scipio  so  disposing  his  that  room 
was  left  for  the  advance  and  passage  through  the  ranks  of  the 
eighty  elephants  which  Hannibal  had  stationed  in  the  front  of 
his  troops.  The  plan  succeeded  perfectly,  and  the  formidable 
beasts  passing  between  the  divisions,  were  some  of  them  driven 
back  upon  the  Carthaginian  horse  and  put  them  into  confusion, 
which  was  increased  by  the  assault  of  the  Roman  and  Numi- 
dian  cavalry.  It  was  a  fatal  omen  that  the  latter,  the  strength 
of  Hannibal  and  the  dread  of  the  Romans  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns, had  now,  under  Masiuissa,  changed  sides.  The  Cartha- 
ginian cavalry  gave  way,  but  the  struggle  between  the  infantry 
was  terrible.  The  advanced  divisions  fought  bravely,  but  with 
no  decisive  result ;  and  at  last  Hannibal  led  on  his  hardy 
veterans  against  the  choice  reserve  of  the  Roman  army.  With 
stubborn  valour  .they  held  their  ground  against  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  legions,  nor  could  the  Romans  gain  the  least 
advantage  against  them.  The  battle  raged  fiercely  on  both 
sides,  and  neither  yielded  an  inch  until  the  \actorious  cavalry 
returning,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's  army,  and  decided 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.     With  only  a  handful  of  followers 
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the  general  escaped  to  Adrumetum  ;  and  it  was  probably  a 
harder  task  to  this  great  man,  and  a  nobler  eflFort  of  self-sacri- 
fice for  his  country's  good,  thus  to  preserve  a  life  whose  course 
was  so  strangely  altered,  than  it  had  been  to  his  brother  to 
seek  a  soldier's  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus,  Amongst 
the  Roman  soldiers  who  wreaked  a  vengeance  long  deferred 
upon  the  army  of  Hannibal,  were  the  fugitives  from  a  still 
more  frightful  scene  of  carnage,  fourteen  years  before,  who  ex- 
piated the  disgrace  of  Cannae  in  the  victory  of  Zama. 

Hannibal  now  counselled  peace,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Conciusioc 
the  conquerors.  Carthage  was  unprovisioned  and  in  no  way  201^^*°*' 
prepared  to  sustain  a  siege,  and  the  choice  lay  between  peace  on 
any  terms  and  utter  extermination.  The  Roman  general  (less 
relentless,  perhaps,  than  Hannibal  would  have  proved  if  Rome 
after  Cannae  had  lain  at  his  mercy  as  Carthage  at  Scipio's  after 
Zama)  offered  conditions  which  left  the  city  dependent  and 
tributary,  but  secured  her  existence  and  left  her  trade  unim- 
paired. The  Carthaginians  were  to  give  up  all  their  possessions 
out  of  Africa,  and  to  make  no  war  without  permission  from 
Rome;  they  were  to  pay  200  talents  yearly  for  fifty  years, 
and  surrender  all  their  elephants,  and  all  their  ships  of  war 
but  ten  ;  they  were  to  give  an  hundred  hostages  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  ;  Masinissa  was  put  in  possession  of  Numidia, 
and  they  had  to  restore  to  him  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him 
or  his  ancestors.  There  were  men  even  now  in  the  Roman 
senate  who  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  familiar  in  Cato's 
mouth  in  the  next  generation,  '  Delenda  est  Carthago ;'  but 
Scipio's  more  generous  counsels  prevailed.  We  may  believe 
that  there  was  magnanimity  enough  in  the  conqueror's  mind 
to  render  him  truly  reluctant  to  destroy  this  ancient  seat  of 
trade  and  Oriental  civilisation,  and  that  scorned  to  think  of 
fearing  a  community  reduced  to  abject  dependence,  and  unable 
to  strike  a  blow  even  in  its  own  defence.  '  The  day  had  not 
yet  dawned  when  the  chief  men  of  Rome  constituted  themselves 
common  executioners  of  the  civilisation  of  neighbouring  nations, 
and  fondly  believed  that  they  could  wipe  away  the  everlasting 
disgrace  of  Rome  by  shedding  an  idle  tear.' 

Thus  for  fifty  years  longer  the  sentence  of  execution  was 
deferred,  but  the  Romans  kept  it  ever  suspended  over  the  head 
of  a  people,  always  hated  and  once  dreaded.     Indeed,  no  policy 
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Policy  of  could  be  more  harassing  and  tormenting  than  that  of  establish- 
towards  ing  the  Numidian  kingdom  of  Masinissa  next  to  the  Carthaginian 
durii'Jgtte  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  forbidding  the  latter  to  take  up 
ensuing  fifty  arms  without  permission.     There  was  no  end  to  the  encroach- 

yeara. 

ments  which  the  Numidian  prince,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  and  the 
Libyan  population,  to  avenge  the  past  upon  their  former  tyrants, 
were  continually  making  on  all  sides,  aggrandizing  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  city,  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Rome.  Message  after  message  was 
sent  to  Eome,  but  what  were  any  appeals  likely  to  avail  when 
Masinissa  was  but  playing  the  part  assigned  him  by  the  Roman 
policy  1  Pretexts,  evasions,  delays  were  all  the  answer  vouch- 
safed. The  Carthaginian  rulers,  however,  in  spite  of  supercilious 
indifference  and  contumely,  continued,  with  a  pertinacity  and 
patience^  characteristic  of  the  Phoenician  race,  to  bear  all  the 
perverse  injustice  of  the  stronger  party,  and  even  to  court  their 
reluctant  good-will  by  ready  and  obsequious  service,  and  mean- 
time grew  rich  and  prospered  greatly. 
Hannibal  in       Hannibal  did  not  oppose  this  submissive  spirit  ;  he  allowed 

Carthage.         ...  '  in. 

it  as  the  only  means  to  his  one  end.  It  averted  destruction,  and 
left  space  to  Carthage  to  gain  a  little  strength  against  the  day 
he  hoped  to  see,  when  Rome,  entangled  in  Oriental  wars,  might 
once  more  be  exposed  to  danger  from  his  arms.  Besides,  the 
Carthaginian  constitution  needed  reform,  and  Hannibal  set 
himself  to  the  task.  Able  to  rule  the  minds  of  men  in  peace 
as  in  war,  and  gifted  with  the  insight  of  genius  and  a  rare 
faculty  of  organization,  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  corrupt 
oligarchy,  and  in  giving  the  city  a  freer  and  a  more  democratic 
government.  The  last  act  of  the  aristocratic  faction  had  been 
to  accuse  Hannibal  for  having  purposely  failed  to  take  Rome, 
and  for  embezzlement  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

Rome  was  uneasy  whilst  the  only  man  she  feared  lived  and 

laboured  thus.     During  the  serious  Eastern  complications  which 

The  Romans  arose,  the  Romans  despatched  a  message  to  Carthage,  in  which, 

demand  his  '     .  \  °  „    ,         .  .  , 

snrrender.  presuming  ou  the  well-known  complaisance  of  the  citizens,  they 
exiie."°^  ^^  °  desired  them  to  surrender  Hannibal.      It  was  a  comprehensible 

*  It  is  cnrious  to  compare  this  with  the  well-known  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  Jews,  a  kindred  race,  harassed  and  persecuted  throughout 
Tf!iirnpe.  always  bending  to  the  RtoiTp,  always  subservient,  and  always 
making  money. 
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if  a  pusillanimous  step.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  it  was  op- 
posed by  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  Happily  for  the  name  of  Car- 
thage, Hannibal  had  foreseen  the  coming  danger,  and  left  the  city 
for  the  wandering  life  of  a  voluntary  exile,  his  undying  purpose 
present  as  ever  to  his  mind,  and  guiding  his  steps.  Carthage 
was  thus  spared  the  intolerable  disgrace  of  surrendering  Hannibal 
to  Rome,  but  his  absence  did  not  relieve  her  from  the  incessant 
vexations  to  which  the  tormenting  policy  of  her  inexorable  foe 
condemned  her.  There  was  no  patriotic  spirit,  no  national  life 
in  the  hapless  city,  and  we  must  leave  her  for  the  present 
existing  on  the  sufferance  of  Rome,  and  intent  upon  her  trade, 
to  find  what  consolation  was  possible  in  silver  and  gold ;  for 
her  trade  flourished  and  her  wealth  increased,  and  thereby  she 
failed  not  to  excite  the  angry  jealousy  and  Ul-will  of  the  city  by 
whose  hand  she  had  been  humbled  to  the  dust,  but  not  yet 
destroyed. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WAES  WITH  PHILIP  V.  OF  MACEDON,  AND 
ANTIOCHUS  III.  OF  SYRIA. 

The  Grseco-Oriental  kingdoms — Egypt,  Syria,  and  Macedon — Pergamos,  Galatia, 
Rhodes,  and  the  maritime  cities — Philip  and  Antiochus — Their  league  against 
Egypt,  205— Philip  attacks  the  Greek  cities— His  cruelties— Involved  in  war 
with  Rome — Spiritless  campaign,  200— Flamininus— Philip  forced  to  retreat  to 
Tempe — Battle  of  Cynocephalse,  197 — Peace  concluded— Greece  declared  free — 
Disappointment  of  the  iEtolians — Proceedings  of  Antiochus— Hannibal  at  his 
court— Antiochus  enters  Greece — His  defeat  at  Thermopylae,  191 — Returns  to 
Asia — Battles  at  sea — Feeble  conduct  of  Antiochus — Fails  to  oppose  the 
Romans — Romans  land  under  Scipio — Scipio  refuses  the  terms  asked  by  Antio- 
chus—Battle  of  Magnesia,  190 — Peace  concluded,  190 — Death  of  Antiochus,  187 
—Deaths  of  Hannibal  and  of  Scipio,  183. 

'  Go 
Where  Thermce  and  Asopus  swallowed 
Persia  as  the  sand  does  foam  ; 
Deluge  upon  deluge  followed. 
Discord,  Macedon,  and  Borne.' — Shelley's  Bellas. 

The  vast  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  fallen  to  pieces 
on  the  death  of  its  founder,  but  the  face  of  the  Eastern  world 
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was  changed.  In  the  place  of  the  barbaric  Oriental  dynasties, 
Greek  military  kingdoms  had  arisen,  and  over  the  ancient  under- 
lying strata  of  Oriental  life  there  gathered  a  general  but  super- 
ficial deposit  of  Grecian  literature  and  habits.  Greek  was 
everywhere  spoken.  In  Egypt,  the  echoes  of  Platonic  philo- 
sophy were  heard  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Ptolemies 
were  often  distinguished  (as  were  also  the  rulers  of  the  little 
court  of  Pergamos)  by  a  munificent  patronage  of  art  and 
letters. 

Since  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  powers  of  three  of  these 
Graeco-Oriental  States  had  been  pretty  evenly  matched,  and 
often  tried  against  each  other  on  the  field  of  battle.  These 
were  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Macedon.  The  last-named  was,  how- 
ever, altogether  Greek  ;  it  was  a  strong,  comjjact,  and  well- 
ordered  kingdom,  and  here  alone  the  old  Greek  stuff  remained. 
On  Macedon  depended  many  of  the  disunited,  worn-out  com- 
munities which  bore  unworthily  the  heroic  names  of  Grecian 
story.  The  northern  republics  were  closely  allied  to  their 
powerful  neighbour  as  their  only  protector  against  the  ^tolians, 
an  unprincipled  and  lawless  confederation,  but  not  lacking  in 
strength  and  energy.  They  had  been  the  allies  of  Rome  in  the 
miserable  warfare  which  desolated  Greece  during  the  second 
Punic  "War,  and  benefited  none  who  were  concerned  in  it.  The 
Achaean  league  in  the  Peloponnesus  united  what  was  best  in 
Greece ;  it  comprised  a  large  number  of  cities,  and  the  feud 
between  this  confederacy  and  the  JEtoUan  was  bitter  and  in. 
veterate.  There  were  other  States  and  small  communities, 
amongst  whom  Athens  was  only  saved  from  the  common  insig- 
nificance by  the  reflected  glory  of  the  past ;  whilst  Sparta  had 
risen  into  temporary  importance  by  the  military  monarchy  of  the 
tyrant  Nabis,  who  had  expelled  the  old  inhabitants  and  estab- 
lished a  reign  of  terror,  his  subjects  being  robbers  by  land  and 
pirates  on  the  sea. 

In  Asia,  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse  had  nominally  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheritance  of  the  old  Persian  monarchy  ;  their 
claims  were  vast,  but  loose  and  incoherent,  and  in  many  cases 
successfully  resisted  by  subordinate  princes  and  independent 
satraps. 

Egypt  was  stronger  and  more  prosperous.     The  situation  of 
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the  couutry  almost  secured  it  from  invasion,  and  was  most 
favourable  to  trade  and  commerce.  The  government  was  a 
pare  despotism,  but  by  no  means  intolerable ;  in  many  respects 
it  was  enlightened  and  advanced  beyond  its  contemporaries. 

In  Asia  Minor,  there  was  one  smaU  State,  Pergamos,  which  Pergamos. 
flourished  greatly  under  the  rule  of  Attains,  the  close  ally  of 
Rome,  at  whose  court  art  and  literature  were  cultivated  as  in 
Egypt.     In  the  centre  of  the  country  (Galatia)  Gallic  tribes  Gaiatia. 
had  settled,  and  they  were  the  terror  and  often  the  scourge  of 
the  ■  weaker  Asiatic  races  around.     There  were  many  other 
smaller  States  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Greek 
colonies,  maritime  cities  forming  a  league  of  which  Rhodes  was  Rhodes  and 
the  centre.     The  people  of  this  island  were  a  brave  and  inde-  time'dtfes. 
pendent  race ;  they  maintained  an  honourable  neutrality  amongst 
the  rivalries  and  contentions  of  their  stronger  neighbours,  and 
their  mediation  was  oftentimes  not  despised.     They  were,  more- 
over, on  friendly  terms  with  Rome. 

Philip  of  Macedon  had  greatly  disappointed  the  wishes  and  Philip  of 
expectations  of  Hannibal,  but  we  should  mistake  his  character 
if  we  ascribed  his  conduct  to  lack  of  courage  or  energy.  He 
had  become  an  absolute  monarch  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and 
though  not  wanting  in  intelligence  and  bravery,  and  able  to 
exert  a  kind  of  personal  fascination  over  men  better  than  him- 
self, he  was  hot-headed  and  imperious,  and  regarded  no  advice. 
Never  did  any  of  those  who  have  been  born  to  the  purjole  show 
a  more  profound  recklessness  of  human  life  and  disregard  for 
every  kind  of  obligation  ;  for  it  was  his  maxim  that  no  moral 
obligation  could  lie  upon  a  despotic  sovereign.  His  mind  also 
was  depraved,  and  he  was  addicted  to  the  most  abandoned  and 
sensual  pleasures. 

Antiochus  iii.  of  Syria  had  been  called,  like  Philip,  at  a  Antiochus 
very  early  age  to  fill  the  throne,  and  was  by  Oriental  courtesy 
named  the  Great ;  he  had  been  successful  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  in  reuniting  certain  lost  dependencies  to  his  crown, 
but  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  coast  of  Palestine  from  the 
Egyptians  who  held  it,  he  met  with  a  sanguinary  check  in 
the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  the  year  217, — the  year  of  Thrasy- 
mene.  Ptolemy  Philopator  of  Egypt,  a  weak  and  contemptible  Death  of 
prince,   had  not  in   any   way  followed   up  this   success,    and  rfaif/j^^^or  of 

IX-yVt,'  205. 
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matters  remained  in  statu  quo.  In  205  lie  died,  leaving  the 
sceptre  of  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
a  child  of  five  years  old.  So  favourable  a  circumstance  could 
not  be  let  slip  ;  the  unscrupulous  neighbours  of  the  boy- 
prince  hastened  to  form  an  aUiance  to  seize  upon  his  inheri- 
tance and  divide  it  amongst  themselves.  As  to  any  cause,  or 
even  pretext  for  war,  it  was  in  the  nature  neither  of  Philip 
nor  Antiochus  to  heed  so  insignificant  a  preliminary.  Egypt 
and  Cyprus  were  to  be  the  portion  of  Syria ;  Cyrene,  Ionia, 
and  the  Cyclades  to  be  annexed  to  Macedon. 

Never  was  the  policy  of  two  allied  powers  more  purely  self- 
ish than  in  this  league  against  Egypt.  Each  hastened  at  once 
to  secure  his  own  share  of  the  prty.  PhUip  proceeded  to  con- 
quer the  Thracian  coast,  then,  crossing  into  Asia  Minor,  repaid 
the  good  services  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  by  aiding  him 
to  subdue  the  Grecian  colonies  and  maritime  towns  he  coveted. 
When  Chios  resisted  the  unscrupulous  marauders  the  city  was 
stormed,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  into 
slavery, — a  useless  barbarity,  which  was  objected  to  by  Prusias 
himself,  and  excited  a  vehement  outcry  of  indignation  through- 
out the  Grecian  world  which  was  re-echoed  in  Rome  itself. 
Rhodes  and  the  other  maritime  cities  declared  war  betimes  as 
for  life  and  death,  and  gained  some  great  successes  at  sea. 
Philip  made  but  little  progress  in  Asia,  and  returned  home  in 
201,  the  year  of  the  peace  with  Carthage  j  and  it  was  time  that 
he  should  turn  his  steps  westwards. 

The  Romans  had  anxiously  watched  the  course  of  events. 
Nothing  could  be  more  against  their  wishes  than  that  a  strong, 
despotic,  and  unscrupulous  hand  should  gather  up  and  unite 
the  forces  of  the  East,  and  dispose  of  them  at  will.  They 
could  not  look  on  whilst  Eg>pt  and  Rhodes  were  destroyed, 
and  their  commerce  annihilated ;  what  would  become  in  that 
case  of  Italian  trade  1  Not  only  were  the  Romans  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  governments  of  both  these  States,  but  Attalus 
of  Pergamos  was  their  faithful  ally ;  could  they  sufier  his 
little  kingdom  to  be  crushed  by  his  powerful  neighbours  and 
foes  1  And  the  Greek  colonies  too,  which  Rome  everywhere 
protected,  as  Neapolis  and  Massilia  in  the  west  could  testify, 
were  they  to  be  abandoned  to  the  fate  of  Chios  1     Every  pos- 
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sible  motive  seemed  combined  to  render  war  inevitable,  and 
though  the  people  murmured,  and  at  first  refused  their  assent, 
the  senate  secretly  resolved  to  take  the  first  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  declaring  it.  The  Romans  now  appointed  a  *  guar- 
dian' for  the  young  Egyptian  prince,  a  Roman  named  Lepidus ; 
nor  could  the  Egyptians  have  refused  the  ofier  had  they  wished 
it.  Antiochus  then  resolved  to  content  himself  with  Syria, 
which,  with  the  disputed  coast,  was  left  in  his  hands,  and 
abandoned  his  ally  of  Macedon  to  himself.  The  Athenians  Antiochns 
having  murdered  two  young  Acarnanians  who  had  intruded  on  ^iiy?  °^^  '" 
their  mysteries,  the  Acarnanians  ap^Dlied  to  Philip  for  redress. 
Philip,  who  hated  the  Athenians,  was  not  slow  to  comply  with 
the  request,  and  Attica  was  cruelly  ravaged  up  to  the  walls  of 
Athens.  An  embassy  from  that  city  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
warmly  received  by  the  senate ;  an  attack  on  a  city  in  alliance 
with  Rome  furnished  the  desired  casus  belli,  and  war  was 
accordingly  declared  against  Philip,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  the  Declaration 
people  of  Abydos,  a  Greek  city  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  had  lately 
added  another  to  his  many  crimes  against  the  Grecian  name 
and  the  rights  of  humanity.  Philip  stood  almost  alone ;  he 
had  neglected  his  ally,  and  alienated  every  friendly  State.  The 
Greeks  were  not  likely  to  listen  to  national  and  patriotic  ap- 
peals from  lips  that  had  spoken  so  cruel  a  sentence  upon  Chios 
and  Abydos.  The  jEtolians  were  not  ill-disposed  towards  the 
Romans  ;  the  Achaean  league  alone  resolved  on  neutrality. 

The  first  campaign,  undertaken  in  200  under  the  command  Spiritless 
of  the  consul  Sulpicius  Galba,  and  with  troops  which,  contrary  200"^^^'^'^ 
to  the  earlier  Roman  maxim,  were  chiefly  composed  of  the 
contingents  of  the  allies,  led  to  nothing  worth  notice.  Philip  re- 
mained on  the  defensive.  The  Romans  gained  some  advantages, 
but  eff'ected  little  real  progress ;  in  199  they  made  an  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  which  was  attended  with  some 
danger ;  Philip,  however,  marched  eastward,  either  to  attack 
the  JEtolians,  who  had  suddenly  joined  the  Roman  league,  and 
were  plundering  his  territory,  or  to  draw  the  Roman  army 
further  amongst  the  cold  bleak  mountain-ranges.  After 
another  conflict,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the  advantage,  they 
thought  it  better  to  retrace  their  steps  to  ApoUonia  than  to 
follow  Philip  any  further,  and  he  on  his  part  did  not  attempt 
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to  pursue  them,  but,  marching  against  the  jEtolians,  van- 
quished and  dispersed  their  forces. 

In  198  the  war  began  to  assume  a  different  aspect.  The 
consul  riamininus  arrived  on  the  scene  ;  he  was,  like  Scipio,  a 
young  man,  and  like  him,  a  popular  favourite.  Passionately 
devoted  to  Greek  literature,  he  brought  with  him  an  almost 
sentimental  regard  for  the  Greek  name  ;  and  perhaps  allowed 
the  halo  of  departed  glory  to  obscure  too  much  from  his  view 
tl'e  real  meanness  and  worthlessness  of  the  Greece  with  which 
he  had  to  do.  In  the  first  campaign  Flamininus  found  that 
the  Macedonians  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aous  ;  he  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  it  by  the  aid 
of  a  treacherous  Epirot,  who  led  a  detachment  of  Roman 
troops  by  a  secret  mountain-path  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
rear.  Philip  was  forced  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  Tempd 
Flamininus  did  not  pursue  him  thither,  but  occupied  himself  in 
reducing  tlie  fortified  places  in  northern  Greece  garrisoned  by 
the  Macedonians ;  but  the  chief  advantage  gained  during  the 
year,  was  that  the  Achsean  league  abandoned  its  neutrality,  and 
joined  the  coalition  against  Philip,  who  had  scarcely  anything 
left  to  call  his  own  in  Greece  proper ;  Corinth,  being  garrisoned 
by  his  troops,  remained  on  his  side. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign  Philip  sought  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  enemy ;  he  offered  to  evacuate 
all  Greece,  excepting  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth;  but  the 
Roman  senate,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  would  not 
consent  to  the  exception  of  these  cities, — the  '  fetters  of  Greece,' 
as  the  king  of  Macedon  had  termed  them  in  lois  pride. 
Neither  army  amounted  to  more  than  about  26,000  men. 
Philip,  impatient  of  being  cooped  up  in  the  north,  had  entered 
Thessaly,  and  both  armies  had  advanced  till  they  were  close 
to  one  another  without  knowing  it.  The  van-guards  meeting 
unexpectedly,  one  rainy  foggy  morning,  a  general  engagement 
ensued,  to  which  the  steep  hill  of  Cynocephaloe,  which  rose 
between  the  hostile  camps,  gave  its  name.  The  first  charge  of 
the  Romans  was  repulsed  by  the  enemy,  and  the  Macedonians, 
elated  by  this  success,  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  victory.  The 
hill  of  Cyuocephalse  was  unoccupied,  and  the  right  phalanx, 
under  the  command  of  the  king  himself,  speedily  frainpf^   '' 
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summit ;  they  then  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans,  which 
gave  way,  and  the  presence  of  the  jEtolian  cavalry  alone  pre- 
vented more  serious  results.  Meantime  the  other  division  of 
the  phalanx,  under  Nicanor,  hurriedly  advanced  to  join  their 
victorious  comrades,  but  in  their  advance  got  into  such  confu- 
sion, that  they  were  easily  dispersed  and  destroyed  by  the 
Roman  right.  The  latter  then  turned  to  assail  the  victorious 
phalanx  in  the  rear,  for  they  had  followed  the  retreat  of  the 
Roman  left  too  far,  and  the  victory  was  soon  decided,  for  the 
phalanx,  almost  irresistible  in  its  onslaught  under  favourable 
circumstances,  could  never  sustain  an  attack  from  the  rear. 
All  was  confusion.  With  the  loss  only  of  about  700  Romans 
the  Macedonian  army  was  destroyed.  Philip  had  no  troops  in 
reserve,  and  fled  to  Tempd.  The  Acarnauians,  his  last  allies, 
now  abandoned  his  fallen  cause.  Peace  was  concluded  ;  Philip  Conclusion 
had  to  surrender  all  his  possessions  out  of  Macedonia  and  his  197.  ' 
ships  of  war,  excepting  five ;  to  engage  not  to  keep  a  standing 
army  of  more  than  5000  men;  to  pay  1000  talents  by  instal- 
ments to  the  Romans;  to  give  hostages,  and  amongst  them  his 
own  son  Demetrius. 

The  ^tolians,  who  had  been  the  allies  of  the  Romans  in  the  pissatisfac- 
war,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  terms  imposed ;  they  desired  iEtoHans!* 
the  annihilation  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  their  own  cor- 
responding aggrandizement.  Flamininus  informed  them  that 
they  were  at  liberty  to  make  what  terms  they  could  for  them- 
selves ;  the  Romans,  however,  had  no  intention  of  destroying 
Macedon.  The  jEtolians  imagined  that  it  was  they  who  had 
conquered  Philip  ;  songs  were  sung  throughout  Greece,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  celebrated  as  their  auxiliaries ;  and  in  an 
epigram  written  by  Alcseus  the  Messenian,  on  the  battle  of 
Cynocephalse,  he  speaks  of  30,000  Macedonians  slain  by  the 
JEtolians  and  Latins.  When,  therefore,  they  found,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  that  the  Romans,  far  from  giving  them 
an  empire  founded  on  the  ruin  of  the  Macedonian  power,  did 
not  even  intend  to  restore  to  them  aU  that  Philip  had  taken 
from  them,  but  that  they  must  be  satisfied  with  the  acquisition 
of  a  few  cities  in  Phocis  and  Locris,  they  were  angry  and  in- 
dignant ;  but  when  they  saw  the  Achaean  league  on  the  con- 
trary in  high  favour,  Corinth  and  the  possessions  of  Philip  in 
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the  Peloponnesus  being  incorporated  in  that  confederacy,  their 
fury  knew  no  bounds.  Their  murmurs  were  lost  in  the  out- 
burst of  rapturous  enthusiasm  with  which  the  assembled  Greeks 
at  the  Isthmian  games  at  Corinth  hailed  the  announcement, 
solemnly  made  in  the  name  of  the  Romans  by  Flaminius,  that 
Greece  should  henceforth  be  free.  Fatal  as  this  gift  proved  to 
a  degenerate  nation,  it  was  probably  honest  and  well-intentioned 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Flamininus  then  finally  settled  the 
afiairs  of  Greece.  The  northern  States  became  free  republican 
communities ;  and  in  a  war  undertaken  by  Romans  and  Achseans 
against  the  cruel  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  he  was  humbled,  though 
not  crushed  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  Argos,  which  Philip 
had  formerly  surrendered  to  Nabis  to  secure  his  alhance,  but 
in  vain,  was  restored  to  the  Achaean  league,  and  the  tyrant's 
power  for  harm  by  sea  and  land  was  cut  off.  The  emigrants 
from  Sparta  returned,  and  were  constituted  into  a  new  com- 
munity, called  the  free  Laconians,  and  they  also  became 
members  of  the  confederacy.  In  194  the  Roman  general 
withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Chalcis,  Demetrias.  and  Corinth  ; 
and  required  only,  m  return  for  the  freedom  he  had  given 
her,  that  all  Roman  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war  with  Hannibal,  and  might  have  been 
sold  into  slavery  in  Greece,  should  be  sent  to  him  within  the 
space  of  thirty  days  ;  then,  leaving  an  emancipated  country 
behind  him,  and  accompanied  by  the  liberated  captives,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  Greece  was  left  to  use  or  to  abuse  her 
newly  acquired  freedom. 

The  alUance  concluded  in  205  between  Philip  and  Antiochus 
had  been  little  more  than  a  mutual  consent  as  to  the  allot- 
ment of  their  anticipated  plunder.  The  king  of  IMacedon, 
hardly  pressed  by  the  Romans  in  his  own  dominions,  and  forced 
to  accept  peace  on  any  terms  they  chose,  had  vainly  looked 
eastward  for  aid.  It  might  have  yielded  him  some  satisfac- 
tion could  he  have  foreseen  how  soon  the  time  would  come 
when  the  positions  of  the  allies  would  be  reversed.  The 
nominal  authority  of  the  kings  of  Syria  extended  from  the 
Hellespont  to  India ;  but  there  was  no  strength  or  coherence 
in  the  State,  and  its  subjects  were  a  crowd  of  effeminate 
Asiatics  of  different  nations  and  tongues.     During  the  time  of 
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Philip's  trouble,  Antioclius  had  obtained  a  great  victory  over  His  victory 
the  Egyptian  general,  Skopas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  Eg^ti^is, 
in  198,  which  terrified  the  court  of  Alexandria  into  a  peace,  ■^^^• 
of  which  one  condition  was  that  the  young  king  should  marry 
Cleopatra,  daughter  of  the  Syrian  monarch.     The  latter  next 
busied  himself  in  a  campaign  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  Campaign 
and  the  king  of  Pergamos  ;  nor  did  the  Romans  at  once  in-  Greeks  of'' 
terfere.     The  Rhodians,  encouraged  by  the  news  of  the  battle  ^^'^  ^^'^°^- 
of  Cynocephalse,  and  in  league  with  other  smaller  States,  de-  Rhodes 
clared  war  in  197,  as  they  had  done  against  Philip  four  years  ^^^^^^^^'^^^ 
before ;  and  this  energetic  seafaring  people  were  able  to  pro- 
tect several  towns  which  were  in  danger  from  the  marauder. 

The  Romans  were  so  unwilling  to  undertake  another  war  Unwiiiing- 
in  Asia,  that  they  contented  themselves,  after  the  peace  with  Romans''to 
Philip,  with  solemnly  asserting  the  freedom  and  independence  undertake  a 
of  the  Greek  colonies  there,  and  took  no  steps  for  the  recovery 
of  those  which  Antiochus  had  occupied.     Whilst  the  balance 
still  trembled  between  peace  and  war,  the  king  of  Syria  has- 
tened to  form  alliances  and  to  strengthen  his  position  in  every 
possible  way.     The  Romans  had  remonstrated  against  his  pro- 
ceedings, but  had  been  answered  that  he  was  only  recovering 
his  hereditary  dominions,  and  that  he  therefore  declined  foreign 
interference.     In  195  Hannibal   came   to    him   at  Ephesus,  Hannibal  at 
where  he  held  his  court.     The  reception  accorded  to  the  Car-  ^tiochu3°^ 
thaginian  exile  might  suffice  to  show  the  Romans  the  intentions  ^9^- 
of  the  king. 

Hannibal  was  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Rome  ;  Antiochus 
on  self-aggrandizement.  The  general  laid  his  plans  before  the 
king,  offering  to  undertake  the  command  of  an  army  of  inva- 
sion against  Italy,  and  suggesting  alliances  with  Philip  and 
with  Carthage.  But  Antiochus  '  the  Great'  was  unable  to 
rise  to  conceptions  like  these,  and  the  courtiers'  tongues  were 
busy  against  the  man  whose  presence  dwarfed  them  into  their 
proper  insignificance,  and  who  was  sadly  out  of  his  place  in 
any  court.  It  was  not  hard  to  flatter  the  vanity  and  self-suffi- 
ciency of  the  king,  and  to  persuade  him  of  his  superiority  to 
the  foreign  general,  who  was  henceforth  employed  only  in  a 
subordinate  capacity.  Hannibal  undertook  all  that  was  given 
him  to  do,  and  did  it  brilliantly  and  efficiently.     The  folly  of 
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his  enemies  went  to  the  inconceivable  length  of  denouncing  the 
man  '  with  whose  name  the  Romans  used  to  terrify  their  chil- 
dren,' as  having  a  secret  understanding  with  Rome. 

The  ^toliaus  had  been  busy  in  the  meanwhile  endeavouring 
to  form  a  league  against  the  ungrateful  allies  who  had  re- 
warded their  services  so  ill.  Their  success,  however,  was  but 
small.  They  had  j^lanned  an  enterprise  against  Nabis,  intend- 
ing his  assassination  and  the  consequent  gift  of  freedom  to  his 
subjects,  which  benefits  they  hoped  would  secure  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  league.  Nabis  was  murdered,  it  is  true,  but  the 
iEtoUan  troops  immediately  began  to  plunder  the  city,  and  the 
inhabitants,  greatly  exasperated,  fell  upon  them  whilst  so  en- 
gaged, and  destroyed  them  all.  Directly  afterwards,  the  city 
joined  the  Achaean  league.  Flaminius  was  at  this  time  in 
Greece,  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  Roman  interest  there. 
When  he  demanded  from  the  JEtolians  the  copy  of  their  de- 
claration of  war,  they  answered,  in  the  intoxication  of  their 
self-confidence,  that  they  would  themselves  bring  it  to  him  when 
the  jEtoliau  army  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

In  192  Antiochus  landed  in  Greece  with  10,000  men,  and 
the  ^tolians,  who  expected  the  arrival  of  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  the  East,  were  scarcely  less  astonished  and  disappointed 
than  the  king  himself  was,  when  he  found  that  they  could  bring 
only  4000  men  into  the  field,  instead  of  the  strong  army  they 
had  led  him  to  expect  on  his  part.  Philip  held  entirely  aloof. 
It  is  possible  he  was  in  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Romans, 
having  far  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  from  his  conquerors  than  of  the  conduct  of  his 
ally.  Antiochus  accomplished  nothing  of  any  consequence 
that  year,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Chalcis  in  revelry  and  fes- 
tivity, celebrating  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful  Chalcidian. 

The  Roman  army,  40,000  strong,  landed  in  the  spring  of 
1 9 1  at  ApoUonia,  under  the  command  of  Glabrio,  one  of  whose 
military  tribunes  was  the  celebrated  M.  Porcius  Cato.  An- 
tiochus had  received  no  reinforcements,  and  with  his  10,000 
troops  occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  directing  the  J^^toli- 
nis  defeat  at  ans  to  keep  the  pathway  by  which  Xerxes  had  once  marched 
against  Leonidas.  Cato  however  succeeded  in  dispersing  them 
and  securing  the  heights  ;  then,  hastening  down  the  mountain 
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side,  he  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  flank  whilst  they  were  already 
engaged  in  front.     All  was  confusion,  and  none  but  the  king, 
with  five  hundred  followers,  escaped.     After  this  catastrophe 
the  jEtolians  continued   a  desperate  and  hopeless  resistance, 
which  was  ended  by  a  truce  ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  carry 
the  war  into  Asia,  which  undertaking  was  intrusted  to  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  the  brother,  and  C.  Lselius,  the  friend,  of  Afri- 
canus,  who  himself  consented  to  accompany  the  army  as  legate. 
The  Roman  fleet  gained  a  victory  over  the  Syrian,  near  Chios,  Naval 
iu  191,  but  Antiochus,  with  the  assistance  of  Hannibal,  laboured  "'^^  ^'^^' 
to  repair  his  losses  and  to  strengthen  himself  at  sea  for  the 
next  year.     The  Rhodian  fleet  was  treacherously  decoyed  into 
the  harbour  of  Samos,  surprised,  and  defeated  ;  but  afterwards 
another  Rhodian  squadron  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  victory  over 
that  commanded  by  Hannibal  (the  last  battle  he  ever  fought 
against  Rome),  and   then  joining  the  Roman  fleet,  the  com- 
bined forces  completely  defeated  the  Syrians  off  Cape  Myon- 
nesos.       Antiochus   (who   had   returned   to   Asia  immediately  Antiochus 
after  his  flight  from  Thermopylae)  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  ^®*ja"'his' 
opposing  the  Roman  invasion  by  land.      On  their  approach  he  feeble  policy 
abandoned  Lysimachia,   which   Hannibal  had  advised  him  to 
defend,  with  its  magazines  and   stores.     Without  attempting 
even  to  strike  a  blow,  he  withdrew   his  garrisons   from  the 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  and  retired  into  Lydia. 
TJfe  Roman  army,  the  first  that  ever  set  foot  in  Asia,  crossed  The  Romans 
the  narrow  straits  without  opposition,  and  whilst  encamping  for  '^'J^y'^  ^^  ^^^^ 
a  few  days'  rest,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Syrian  camp, 
proposing,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  surrender  his  posses- 
sions in  Europe,  and  to  relinquish  Smyrna,  Abydos,  and  any 
other  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  ;  also  to  bear  half  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.      But  Scipio  would  not  listen  to  these  offers,  Scipio 
for,  as  he  said,  the  horse  felt  now  not  only  the  bridle  on  his  projmsaVs^of 
neck,  but  the  rider  on  his  back.      He  demanded  the  whole  cost  ^^^  ^™k- 
of  the  war,  and  the  surrender   of  all  Asia  Minor.     Equally 
unsuccessful   were  the  attempts  of  Antiochus  to  corrupt  the 
integrity  of  the  Roman  general  by  enormous  bribes,^  and  the 
king  now  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.      His  army  was 
immense,  numbering  nearly  80,000  men,  but  it  was  only  a  vast 
1  The  king  offered  half  Ms  revenues  to  j)urchase  peace. 
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mass  of  undiscipliued  Asiatics,  and  was  composed  of  many  differ- 
ent nationalities,  so  that  the  Romans,  though  only  about  30,000 
strong,  were  confident  of  victory,  and  did  not  even  wait  for  the 
recovery  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  detained  at  Elatea  by 
sickness.  The  armies  met  near  Magnesia,  on  the  confines  of 
Lydia.  In  spite  of  some  slight  advantages  which  Antiochus 
gained  on  the  right  wing,  the  issue  was  scarcely  doubtful  for 
a  moment.  Amongst  the  motley  host  of  the  Asiatics  were 
some  Macedonians,  descendants  of  Alexander's  troops,  but  they 
were  able  to  effect  nothing.  As  at  Cynocephalse,  the  phalanx 
being  attacked  in  flank,  and  assailed  by  the  light-armed  troops 
with  javelins  and  sling.s,  was  forced  to  a  retreat,  which  the  terror 
of  the  elephants  stationed  in  the  intervals  soon  changed  into 
a  confused  flight,  and  then  a  general  panic  mastered  the  whole 
army.  They  fled  in  suoh  terror  and  wild  confusion  that  the 
number  of  killed  and  prisoners,  stated  at  50,000,  is  not  in- 
credible, whilst  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  lost  only  three  hun- 
dred foot  and  twenty-four  horse  soldiers.  Never  was  a  king- 
dom subdued  at  so  small  a  cost.  The  vast  inflated  bubble  of 
the  Asiatic  power  burst  at  the  Roman  touch.  Antiochus  sued 
for  peace  on  any  terms,  and  obtained  it  on  the  same  conditions 
on  which  Scipio  had  offered  it  before  the  battle  of  Magnesia. 
Not  long  after,  in  187,  Antiochus,  anxious  to  replenish  his 
treasury,  determined  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Elymais, 
and  coming  to  the  town  on  this  errand,  was  murdered  by  the 
exasperated  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  183  Hannibal  died.  There  are  few  things 
sadder  in  history  than  the  forlorn  and  friendless  exile  in  which 
the  closing  years  of  his  long  and  marvellous  career  were  spent. 
He  had  lived  to  see  the  country  which  he  so  nearly  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  nations  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  haughty 
rival ;  to  see  him.self  forced  to  fly,  like  an  outlawed  criminal, 
from  his  native  city  ;  and  then,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  stand  by,  a  distrusted  subordinate,  and  see  the  work 
he  alone  was  able  to  perform  fail  in  the  hands  of  incompetent 
and  worthless  men.  Could  any  more  cruel  contrast  be  sug- 
gested to  the  hopes  and  triumphs  of  his  early  manhood  1  It 
was  ever  his  fate  to  do  all  that  genius  and  energy  could  accom- 
plish, and  then  to  see  what  he  had   brought  about  thwarted 
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and  undone  by  the  malice  or  the  folly  of  others.  The  only 
satisfaction  of  his  declining  years  must  have  been  the  dread 
with  which  he,  a  solitary  exile,  still  inspired  the  people  of  Rome. 
In  the  treaty  with  Antiochus  they  had  stipulated  that  Hannibal 
should  be  given  up,  but  he  contrived  to  escape  to  Crete. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  This 
prince  was  at  war  with  Eumeues  of  Pergamos,  the  protdgd  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  best  services  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
were  at  his  disposal.  Victory  as  usual  attended  the  arms  of 
Hannibal.  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  transactions  which 
preceded  his  death.  We  may,  it  seems,  be  satisfied  that  the 
Roman  senate  did  not  stoop  so  low  as  to  plot  the  death  of  the 
exile  in  his  last  asylum.  The  charge  may  be  brought  home 
more  probably  to  Flamininus.  Either  he  half  suggested  the  idea, 
or  the  miserable  Prusias  understood  it  unsuggested.  The  fact 
is  that  Hannibal's  dwelling  was  surrounded  by  murderers  ; 
but  he  was  ready  for  the  emergency,  and,  *  master  of  his  fate,' 
for  he  had  poison  with  him,  took  it,  and  died ;  sealing  in  that 
fatal  cup  the  vow  to  which,  sixty  years  before,  his  father 
pledged  him  at  the  altars  of  Carthage.  '  He  had  long  been  so 
prepared,'  said  a  Roman,  '  for  he  understood  the  Romans,  and 
he  appreciated  the  word  of  kings.' 

It  is  said  that  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  another  volun-  Death  of 
tary  exile,  Scipio  Africanus,  closed  his  days.  How  he  had  °'^'°' 
excited  the  ill-will  and  suspicions  of  his  countrymen  is  not 
clearly  to  be  ascertained.  His  wonderful  successes  had  pro- 
bably tended  to  develop  the  defiant  independence  of  his  nature 
into  entire  and  arrogant  indifference  to  other  men.  He  was 
also  strongly  bent  on  family  aggrandizement.  It  was  very 
illustrative  of  the  pride  and  recklessness  of  his  disposition,  that 
when  directed  to  present  his  accounts  for  inspection,  in  answer 
to  a  charge  brought  against  him  or  his  brother,  of  em- 
bezzlement in  the  Asiatic  war,  instead  of  doing  so,  and,  as 
he  probably  could  easily  have  done,  justifying  himself  before 
all  men,  he  publicly  tore  the  book  in  pieces,  and  then  remind- 
ing the  people  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Zama,  summoned  them  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  celebrate 
the  day,  and  they  obeyed  his  call.  It  was  the  last  outbreak 
of  enthusiasm — the  flicker  of  an  expiring  flame.     Though  the 
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story  is  not  clearly  told,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
Scipio  lost  friends  and  raised  up  foes,  until  at  length  in  angry 
displeasure  he  left  the  city,  and  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  as 
an  exile.  He  died  when  not  much  more  than  fifty  years  old, 
leaving  directions  that  his  bones  should  not  rest  with  those  of  his 
ancestors  in  his  native  city.  There  was  undeniable  greatness  and 
generosity  in  the  character  of  Scipio,  but  there  was  a  petulance 
and  self-assertion  about  this  illustrious  man,  which  we  cannot 
forbear  contrasting  with  the  noble  self-restraint  and  single- 
hearted  patriotism  of  his  more  illustrious  foe.  Scipio's  daughter, 
Cornelia,  was  married  after  his  death  to  Tiberius  Gracchus. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


WAR  WITH  PERSEUS— SUBJUGATION"  OF  MACEDON— 
DESTRUCTION  OF  CARTHAGE. 

Discontent  of  Philip— Death  of  Demetrius— Death  of  Philip,  179— Accession  of 
Perseus— His  preparations  against  Rome— War  declared,  172— Defeat  of  the 
Komans  in  the  first  campaign,  171 — Ineffective  campaigns  of  170  and  169— 
Failure  of  Philippus— ^milius  Paulus  general,  168 — Battle  of  Pydna — Surren- 
der of  Perseus— Extinction  of  kingdom  of  Macedon— Rhodes  and  Pergamos 
humbled— Invasion  of  Egypt  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes — His  retreat  and  subse- 
quent policy  in  Palestine  and  Parthia— Growing  prosperity  of  Carthage— En- 
croachments of  Masinissa— Injustice  of  Rome— The  senate  secretly  resolves  on 
the  destruction  of  Carthage— Cato— War  between  Carthage  and  Masinissa — 
Defeat  of  Hasdrubal— War  declared  by  Rome,  149— Fruitless  humiliation  of 
Carthaginians— Cruel  policy  of  Rome — Desperation  of  the  Carthaginians — 
Failure  of  the  first  attempts  against  the  city— Scipio  general,  147— His  mea- 
sures— Carthage  taken  and  utterly  destroyed,  146. 

'  Hoio  art  thou  destroyed,  that  wast  inhabited  of  seafaring  men,  the 
renowned  city  ! ' 

Discontent  The  king  of  Maccdou  was  in  a  position  very  much  resem- 
Jiacedon  °^  ^^ii^g  ^^^^  ^^  Carthage ;  but  as  he  had  never  been  able  to  excite 
the  fear  of  the  Romans  as  that  city  had  done,  and  to  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  Rome,  he  was  less  exposed  to  their  resent- 
ment after  his  humiliation.  During  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
he  had  sullenly  revenged  himself  upon  his  neglectful  ally  by 
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remaining  aloof  and  continuing  apparently  faithful  to  the 
Roman  cause ;  and  the  Romans,  not  caring  to  have  two  wars 
upon  their  hands  at  once,  had  allowed  him  to  increase  his 
army  to  a  number  far  beyond  tlie  5000  allowed  him  by  treaty, 
and  to  take  possession  of  certain  cities  without  interfering. 
But  they  were  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  motives  which  had 
actuated  his  conduct ;  at  any  rate,  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
they  greatly  disappointed  his  expectations  of  reward  for  his 
fidelity  during  the  Syrian  war,  and  exasperated  him  by  assign- 
ing part  of  the  conquered  territory  to  Rhodes,  and  bestow- 
ing by  far  the  largest  share  on  his  rival  Eumenes,  who  became 
master  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  and  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  themselves,  though  greatly  enriched 
by  both  the  late  wars,  had  not  gained  one  inch  of  ground  in 
either.  When  peace  was  restored,  therefore,  there  were  still 
left  in  busy  operation  revenge,  ambition,  disappointment,  and 
pride.  Was  the  king  whose  word  had  once  given  law  to 
Greece  to  plead  for  his  rights  before  the  Roman  tribunal  against 
every  petty  complainant,  and  patiently  to  submit  to  its  decision, 
just  or  unjust,  like  the  much-enduring  citizens  of  Carthage  1 
He  bore  his  humiliation  for  a  while,  withdrawing  at  the  com- 
mand of  Rome  his  troops  from  the  cities  he  had  garrisoned,  and 
giving  vent  to  his  anger  in  a  barbarous  massacre  of  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  one  of  them,  Maroneia.  But  he  offered  no 
resistance  to  Rome,  comforting  himself  with  the  words,  '  The 
last  sun  has  not  set  yet.' 

Demetrius,  Philip's  son,  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  Demetrius. 
and  had  won  the  friendship  of  the  people.     The  king  designed 
the  succession  to  the  throne  for  his  brother  Perseus,  who  was 
the  elder,   but  of  less  honourable   birth.      In  the  domestic 
tragedy  which  darkened  the  close   of  Philip's  life  it  is  almost 
impossible   to   discern  the  actual   truth,  so  conflicting  are  the 
statements.     We  may  feel  certain  that  the  Romans  desired  the 
accession  of  Demetrius,  who  was  devoted  to  their  cause  ;  how 
far  they  actually  intrigued  for  it  is  not  clear,  nor  can  it  be 
proved  that  the  prince  himself  was  guilty.      Perseus,  however,  intrigues  of 
was  active  against  his  suspected  rival,  and  contrived  to  procure  death'of^"*^ 
the  sentence  of  death  against  him  from  his  father.      Philip  soon  Demetrius. 
after  died,  B.C.  179,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  bitterly  phmp°i7ft 
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repenting,  according  to  some  accounts,  tlie  act  to  which  Perseus 
had  seduced  him,  and  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  Demetrius. 
iccession  of  It  will  be  Self-evident  that  after  the  accession  of  Perseus  war 
Preparations  would  Only  be  a  question  of  time.  So  energetic  and  active 
for  war.  ^^^  PhUip  been  in  the  internal  affairs  and  the  finance  of  his 
kingdom  during  the  twenty  years  of  peace  which  had  followed 
Cyuocephalse,  that  he  left  Macedon  in  a  stronger  and  more 
prosperous  condition  than  he  had  found  it  when  he  came  to 
the  throne.  The  new  king  inherited  his  father's  haughty  and 
unscrupulous  nature,  but  having  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  circumstances  had  hardened  his  heart,  and  fortified  it 
against  the  seductions  of  pleasure  and  of  luxury ;  he  was  of  a 
very  avaricious  disposition,  and  was  better  able  to  form  plans 
His  schemes  than  to  execute  them  when  the  moment  for  action  came.  He 
an  ances.  gQ^jg^voured  to  gather  rp  the  scattered  links  of  the  coalition 
against  Rome  which  Hannibal  once  planned  on  the  summit  of 
Tifata.  But  it  was  a  difiicult,  if  not  quite  a  hopeless  task. 
He  found  a  party  in  Greece  ready  to  espouse  his  cause,  some 
from  the  most  honourable  motives,  others  from  the  basest ;  for 
Perseus  invited  all  who  were  outlawed  for  crime  or  burdened 
by  debt  to  repair  to  his  standard,  and  promised  them  restitution 
in  case  of  victory.  He  found  some  alliances  in  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  and 
took  for  his  own  wife  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
tyrant  of  Syria.  The  Rhodians  showed  signs  of  favour  to 
Perseus  on  this  occasion,  and  employed  their  fleet  to  escort  the 
princess  from  Antioch  to  Macedon,  the  Syrian  fleet  not  being 
able  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  jEgean  Sea. 
War  tie- ^  In  172,  Eumeues  appeared  in  Rome  with  a  long  catalogue 

of  grievances  against  the  Macedonian  prince,  which  the  senate 
took  into  consideration,  and  resolved  on  war.  The  Romans 
showed  themselves  active  throughout  Greece  ]  and  it  was  soon 
evident  that  their  party  in  that  peninsula  was  far  superior  in 
numbers  and  in  importance  to  the  Macedonian  ;  and  in  fact 
when  it  came  to  the  trial,  Perseus  found  himself  alone.  Car- 
thage, Illyria,  and  Rhodes  ofi'ered  ships  to  the  Romans,  which 
they  declined ;  Prusias  and  Antiochus  remained  neutral ;  in 
Greece  no  one  moved. 

Perseus  had  an  army  of  43,000  men,  and  the  Roman  forces 
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opposed  to  him  consisted  of  about  the  same  number.  But  never 
in  the  history  of  Eome  had  a  war  been  conducted  as  this  was 
at  the  outset.  And  in  this  fact  we  may  see  one  of  the  many 
alarming  signs  of  that  degeneracy  and  incipient  corruption 
which  will  soon  come  under  our  notice.  The  army  seemed 
almost  without  discipline,  and  if  the  general,  Publius  Crassus, 
had  not  been  surpassed  in  incompetence  by  Perseus,  the  results 
miofht  have  been  very  serious.     Near  Larissa,  the  Romans  sus-  Komans 

defeated  nt 

taiued  a  severe  defeat,  which  their  euemy  failed  to  follow  up  ;  Larissa,  in. 
had  he  done  so,  the  smothered  fire  in  Greece  would  probably 
have  burst  into  a  flame.  Crassus  also  greatly  exasperated  the 
allies  by  his  exactions,  and  the  admiral  Lucretius  by  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Boeotian  cities  which  held  to  Philip.  The 
senate  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  solemnly  to  declare  that  no 
Roman  general  was  entitled  to  levy  any  contributions  without 
their  consent.  Lucretius  was  unanimously  condemned  by  the 
people.  Perseus  had  asked  for  peace  on  the  conditions  offered 
formerly  to  Philip,  immediately  after  his  victory  at  Larissa, 
but  the  Romans  never  made  peace  after  a  defeat.  There  was 
very  little,  if  any,  improvement  next  year,  B.C.  170,  under  the  ineffective 
command  of  Hostilius.  In  169,  Quintus  Philippus  made  an  iro  and  i6 
attempt  to  evade  the  pass  of  Tempd,  which  was  defended  by 
Macedonian  troops,  and  to  cross  the  vast  mountain  of  Olympus 
with  his  army,  and  thus  come  round  the  enemy.  The  result 
was  that  he  entangled  his  men  in  a  position  whence  there  was 
no  retreat,  where  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  supplies,  and 
whence  they  would  never  have  escaped  if  Perseus  had  known 
what  he  was  about.  He  not  only  left  their  dangerous  march  Errors  oi 
unimpeded,  but  when  they  had  accomplished  it,  and  were 
hemmed  in  between  the  Olympic  mountains  and  the  sea,  he  was 
seized  with  panic,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat.  Philippus  con- 
tinued his  march  for  some  days,  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
support  his  army,  retired  in  his  turn.  The  king  now  recovered 
his  courage  sufficiently  to  advance  again,  but  fortunately  for 
the  Romans  Temp^  surrendered  at  this  juncture.  Here  they 
were  safe,  but  they  accomplished  nothing  further,  nor  did  the 
fleet  do  anything  worth  notice  at  sea. 

Next  year,  however,  168,  the  Romans  were  wise  enough  to  Emilias 
choose  a  man  of  a  different  stamp,  ..iEmilius  Paullus,  son  of  him  general,'  i6& 
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who  died  at  Cannae.     He  was  a  true  Roman,  and  a  veteran 
soldier,  sixty  years  old ;  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  of  small 
fortune,  yet  of  cultivated  mind,  and  a  lover  of  Greek  art.      He 
soon  succeeded  in   driving   back  the   Macedonians  to  Pydna. 
Battle  of       Here,  on  the  4th  of  September,  a  chance  skirmish  brought  on 
^  '^'      'a  battle.     The  first  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  phalanx  was 
so  formidable  that  the  general  confessed  afterwards  he  had 
for  a  moment  trembled.     But  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  for- 
tune changed  sides,  and  in  one  hour  the  Macedonian  infantry 
was  cut  to  pieces ;   the  cavalry  fled  ignominiously,  the  king 
Flight  and     himself  being  one  of  the  first  fugitives.     With  the  gold   he 
PM-seus!"^  °    loved  he  escaped  to  Samothracia,  vainly  hoping  that  the  sanctity 
of  the  place  would  protect  both  him  and  it.      On  the  way  he 
had  put  to  death  one  of  his  attendants  (whom  he  may  have 
suspected  of  treachery),  and  the  rest  forsook  him  to  a  man. 
Finding  he  would  not  be  safe  in  his  asylum,  and  failing  in  an 
attempt  to  escape,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Roman  admiral, 
shedding  unmanly  tears,  and  was  reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph 
of  the  conqueror,  spending  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  State- 
prisoner   at   Rome.      His   son  lived  in   Italy   as   a   secretary. 
Extinction     Thus  miserably  ended  the  dynasty  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander, 
kin'^dom  of    ^^^  ^^^  victory  which  made  the  Romans  absolute  masters  of 
Macedou.       Macedon  barely  cost  them  the  lives  of  a  hundred  men. 
Roman   A       The  Macedonian  territory  was  transformed  by  the  conquerors 
towards        1^^°  ^  confederation  of  four  republics,  whose  inhabitants  were 
Macedon  and  forbidden  to  intermarry  or  to  settle  in  each  other's  territories. 
lUyria  was  treated  on  the  same  principle,  and  all  these  new 
States  became  tributary  to  Rome  ;  the  amount  of  taxes  exacted 
was,  however,   only  half  what  they  had  paid  to  their  kings. 
The  lUyrian  pirate-vessels  were  confiscated,  and  given  to  the 
Greek  maritime  cities.     On  the  people  of  Epirus,  who  alone 
had  sided  with  Perseus  after  his  temporary  success,  a  terrible 
vengeance  was  taken.     By  the  secret  instructions  of  the  senate, 
seventy  places  are  said  to  have  been  abandoned  to  plunder,  and 
the  inhabitants,  150,000  in  number,  to  have  been  sold  into 
slavery.     Every  individual  who  had  served  under  Perseus,  or 
who  had  been  in  any  way  compromised  in  his  cause,  was  com- 
manded to  repair  to  Rome  under  pain  of  death,  and  they  were 
retained  in  Italy,  not  badly  treated,  but  forbidden  to  leave  tht 
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country.  The  number  of  these  exiles  was  about  one  thousand. 
Amongst  them  was  the  historian  Polybius ;  he  was  intrusted 
by  ^milius  Paullus  with  the  education  of  his  son. 

The  Khodians  bad  been  suspected  of  intrigues  with  Perseus  ;  Rhodes. 
and,  moreover,  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  they  had  sent  to 
Rome  to  offer  their  mediation  in  the  war, — an  affront  to  their 
pride  which  the  people  would  not  forgive.  When  the  Rhodians 
perceived  the  angry  feelings  of  the  Romans  towards  them  they 
were  in  despair.  They  begged  the  senate  to  remember  the 
long  friendship  and  alliance  which  had  subsisted  between  them, 
and  they  put  to  death  all  amongst  them  who  had  taken  any 
part  with  Perseus.  But  all  was  in  vain.  In  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Oato,  the  senate  proceeded  to  deprive  the 
Rhodians  of  all  their  possessions  on  the  continent ;  they  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  to  engage 
to  support  in  all  her  wars  the  city  with  which  they  had  stood 
as  friends  on  equal  terms.  Rhodes  naturally  lost  much  of  its 
importance  and  its  trade  after  this  blow,  but  the  people  lived 
on,  free  and  respected  still. 

It  went  hardly,  too,  with  Eumenes  of  Pergamos.  That  Peigamoe. 
kingdom  had  been  considerably  strengthened  by  the  Romans  as 
a  counterpoise  to  Macedon,  but  they  now  declared  several  towns 
within  its  boundaries  free  and  independent  States.  The  king, 
knowing  too  well  how  useless  opposition  would  prove,  silently 
acquiesced. 

Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Antiochus 
king  of  Syria,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Epipiianea 
the  fact  that  the  king  of  Egypt  was  again  a  minor,  and  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  women  and  worthless  favourites, 
was  successful  in  mastering  Palestine  and  part  of  Egypt ;  but 
when  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  Memphis,  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador met  him,  and  there  followed  that  well-known  and  signi- 
ficant scene,  when  the  ambassador,  Popillius  by  name,  intimated 
to  the  king  the  will  of  the  senate  that  he  should  abandon  his 
Egyptian  conquests  and  evacuate  the  country  ;  Antiochus  de- 
manded time  for  consideration,  but  the  Roman  drew  a  circle  round 
him  with  his  staff,  and  demanded  a  reply  before  he  crossed  it. 
The  king  yielded  and  withdrew  from  Egypt,  thus  virtually  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of  Rome.     Egypt  was  indebted  to 
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the  Romans  for  the  dej^arture  of  the  invader,  but  had  to  sub- 
mit to  their  constant  interference  in  the  internal  policy  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  disputes  which  ensued  for  the  possession 
of  the  throne. 

On  the  return  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  from  Egypt,  he 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  opposing 
religious  elements  in  his  dominions  in  one  Hellenic  form. 
'Moreover,'  says  the  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  chap,  i,  41,  42, 
'  king  Antiochus  wrote  to  his  whole  kingdom,  that  all  should 
be  one  people,  and  every  one  should  leave  his  laws.'  His 
violent  and  cruel  attempt  to  impose  a  strange  religion  on  the 
Jews,  and  their  deliverance  by  the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees, 
are  well  known.  An  account  is  given  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  book  which  bears  their  name,  of  the  league  entered  into  by 
the  nation  with  the  Romans ;  how  the  Jewish  ambassadors 
*  went  to  Rome,  which  was  a  very  great  journey,  and  came 
into  the  senate ;'  and  how  the  senate  wrote  in  answer,  on 
tables  of  brass,  promising  the  aid  of  the  Romans  against  their 
enemies,  which,  however,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  actually  gave. 
Antiochus  made  an  equally  desperate  and  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  force  the  Parthians  to  abandon  their  religion.  Here,  too, 
the  valour  of  an  obscure  citizen  named  Arsaces,  saved  his 
country,  and  made  Parthia  a  free  and  independent  State. 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  the  incessant  disputes  for  the 
throne,  and  the  never-ending  insurrections  throughout  the 
Syrian  dominions  in  the  East,  render  the  history  confused  and 
uninteresting.  Nor  does  it  come  within  our  sphere  ;  for  from 
the  day  when  the  Syrian  monarch  retired  from  Egypt  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Roman  ambassador,  there  is  no  important  point 
of  contact  between  Rome  and  the  East  until  the  days  of 
Mithridates.  We  may  make  one  exception  in  the  case  of 
Pergamos,  whose  princes,  with  greater  or  less  success,  culti- 
vated the  good-will  of  Rome.  The  last  of  the  dynasty,  dying  in 
13.3,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the  Roman  people.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  striking  testimony  to  the  position  of  supremacy 
enjoyed  by  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  than  the  fact  that 
the  real  history  of  the  world  is  merged  in  hers,  and  that  if 
there  be  any  left  to  write  apart  from  that  main  current,  it  is 
unimportant  and  very  tedious. 
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Leaving  the  relations  of  Rome  with  Greece,  and  the  general 
survey  of  the  Roman  policy  abroad  for  another  chapter,  we 
vfill  turn  once  more  to  that  ancient  city  whose  name  is  so  in- 
separably linked  with  that   of  Rome.     After  the   defeat  at 
Zama  and  the  humiliating  treaty  which  followed,  fifty  years  of 
peace  passed  by,  and  Carthage  profiting,  as  is  not  unlikely,  by 
the  wars  and  commotions  in  the  East,  had  become  a  wealthy  Prosperity  of 
and  flourishing  community.      Her  population  numbered  some    ^^^  ^^®' 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  prosperity  again  crowned  this  busy 
and  enterprising  people.      But  Masinissa  was  the  thorn  in  their  Masinissa. 
side.     Throughout  these  fifty  years  of  peace  he  never  ceased  to 
torment  them  as  before  described.     In  161,  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender  into  his  hands  the  coasts  of  His 
Byzancea,  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  a  rich  and  fruitful  country,  and  meuts. 
to  pay  the  king  500  talents,  as  compensation  for  delay  in  the 
surrender.      Some  ten  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
newal of  such  outrages  by  Masinissa  (who,  indeed,  had  pushed 
on  his  lawless  acquisitions  so  far  that  but  little  territory  re- 
mained to  Carthage,  except  in  the  imm.ediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  city),  when  the  usual  appeal  to  Roman  justice  was  on  the  in.iwstice  of 
point  of  terminating  in  the  usual  way,  the  Carthaginians  at 
length  showed  signs  of  irritation  and  impatience.     They  declared  irritation  in 
that  they  would  not  hold  the  decision  of  the  commissioners    ^     '^^' 
sent  to  settle  the  question  binding,  unless  the  whole  matter 
were  previously  investigated  as  it  ought  to  be.      The  commis- 
sioners returned  to  Rome,  their  task  unaccomplished.     How 
Carthage  was  governed,  who  ruled  her  counsels  at  this  event- 
ful moment,  we   do   not  know.      Probably  it  had  been  the 
wealthier  classes,  who  had  so  patiently  endured  the  injustice 
and  tyranny  of  Rome,  for  if  they  could  only  preserve  peace, 
they  could  keep  their  gold,   and  live,  if  in  ignominy,  still  in 
ease.      But  at  this  crisis  there  seems  to  have  been  an  irrepres- 
sible outburst  of  popular  feeling,  for  under  the  government  of 
Hasdrubal  and  Carthalo,  who  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  State, 
the  adherents  of  Masinissa  were  banished  from  the  city,  and 
active  preparations  made  for  war  against  him.      Still,  as  ever, 
Carthage  employed  none  but  mercenaries  in  her  service,  and  a 
strong   army  was  collected.      Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  it,  Waritetweeu 
was  a  worthless   man,  and   an  inefficient   general.     A  battle  Masmlta "" 


the  Cartlia- 
giniaus. 
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followed,  iu  which  the  Carthaginians,  though  superior  in  nura- 
Defeat  of       bers,  Suffered  a  severe  defeat,  which  the  Roman  military  tribune, 
Scipio  iEmilianus,  ambassador  to  the  Numidian  prince,  silently 
beheld  from   the  hill-side.      Hasdrubal's  communications  with 
Carthage  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  obliged  to  promise  every- 
thing that  was  demanded  of  him,  and  his  army,  defeated,  deci- 
mated by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  disarmed,  was  on  its  way 
home,  when  Gulussa,  the  son  of  Masinissa,  fell  upon  them,  and 
cut  them  nearly  all  to  pieces.      But  it  was  not  with  the  king 
of  Numidia  only  that  Carthage  had  to  do.      Goaded  to  mad- 
.  ness,  they  had  violated  the  treaty  with  Rome,  and  taken  up 
arms  against  one  of  her  allies,  and  for  this  pretext  the  Romans 
The  senate     were  waiting.      For  the  senate  had  secretly  resolved  on  the  de- 
resolve.r'^"^  struction  of  Carthage.     Cato,  who  in  most  respects  was  certainly 
on  the  the  most  honourable    man   in   Rome,   and  had   remonstrated 

of  Carthage,  against  the  unworthy  treatment  of  Rhodes,  belonged  to  the  last 
generation.  If  free  from  the  vicious  tendencies  and  the  rising 
evils  of  the  new  generation,  the  intense  hatred,  even  dread,  of 
Carthage  belonging  to  the  last  (which  might  possibly  admit  of 
excuse  in  one  who  had  in  his  early  manhood  fought  against 
Hannibal  on  so  many  a  battle-field  in  Italy),  blinded  the  eyes 
of  the  old  man  to  justice  and  to  honour  when  that  city  was 
concerned. 
Cato  Unfortunately  for  Carthage,  he  had  been  one  of  the  commis- 

sioners lately  returned,  and  the  fertile  lands,  the  immense 
wealth,  the  crowded  streets,  had  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind.  Was  it  impossible  that  the  wheel  of  Fortune 
might  turn  once  more,  and,  under  a  future  Hannibal,  the  days  of 
Thrasymene  and  Cannse  come  back  again,  if  Carthage  lived  and 
prospered  thus  1  He  employed  his  great  influence  in  supporting 
his  views,  and  impressing  on  senate  and  people  his  oft-repeated 
words,  '  Delenda  est  CariJiago.'  Scipio  Nasica,  cousin  of 
Africanus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  he  may  have 
been  gifted  with  insight  enough  to  perceive  that  if  Carthage 
were  destroyed,  retribution  would  not  be  long  in  overtaking 
a  guilty  people.  Had  he  known  it,  there  was  even  then  a 
child  just  born  of  peasant  parents  near  Arpinum,  who,  him- 
self sitting  an  exile  in  his  old  age  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  seemed  to  return  thence  to  avenge,  not  alone  his 
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own  wrongs,  but  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  city,  in  torrents  of 
Roman  blood. 

But  remonstrance  was  unavailing  ;  justice  pleaded  in  vain. 
The  old-fashioned  hate  and  fear  which  swayed  the  minds  of  the 
elders  of  the  city  co-operated  with  the  new  and  absorbing  love 
of  money,  which  ruled  supreme  in  the  rising  generation  at  that 
day  ;  for  in  the  downfall  of  Carthage  the  former  saw  the  final 
destruction  of  a  hated  foe,  the  latter  the  removal  of  a  trouble- 
some rival,  and  untold  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The 
present  moment  was  a  favourable  one.  Not  only  was  Carthage 
guilty  of  violating  the  treaty,  but  she  was  just  now  suffering 
from  recent  defeat,  and  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  an  army  ; 
there  was  no  other  war  to  hinder  Rome  from  spending  all  her 
strength  in  a  final  blow,  which  should  annihilate  the  city  ;  and 
the  Roman  troops  were  rapidly  drawn  together,  as  vultures 
gather  where  the  victim  lies.  The  momentary  fire  that  had 
kindled  in  Carthage  was  quenched  at  once  ;  all  was  fear,  humi- 
liation, and  entreaty.  The  fear  was  well  grounded  ;  the  humi- 
liation and  entreaty  bitter  and  hopeless.  Utica,  the  old  ally 
of  Carthage,  abandoned  her  cause,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  announcing  their  own  unconditional  surrender.  The 
first  embassy  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
averting  war,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  campaign 
against  Masinissa  on  Hasdrubal  and  Carthalo,  and  announced 
that  these  men  had  been  condemned  to  death.  The  senate 
declared  that  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  would  return  no  other 
answer  to  the  reiterated  inquiry  what  they  were  to  do,  but  that 
'  the  Carthaginians  knew  very  well  what  they  had  to  do.' 
Another  embassy  was  then  sent  by  the  unhappy  city  to  make 
absolute  unconditional  surrender.  They  found  on  their  arrival  War  rie- 
that  war  had  been  declared,  and  that  both  the  consular  armies  '^^^  *-' 
were  on  their  way  for  Africa.  The  senate  assured  the  suppliants  Cmei  policy 
that  the  Romans  would  grant  the  Carthaginians  their  lands,  roiuLs. 
their  liberty,  and  laws,  if  they,  on  their  part,  would  within  a 
month  send  to  the  consuls  who  were  now  at  Lilybseum  300 
hostages  of  the  children  of  their  noblest  families,  and  also 
follow  the  directions  which  would  be  given  them  by  the  con- 
suls, in  accordance  with  the  instructions  they  had  received 
from  the  senate.     The  hostages  were  immediately  sent,  with 
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Pinal 

desperation 
of  the  Car- 
thaginian 
people. 


great  lamentation  and  sorrow.  Were  these  words  of  the  senate 
equivocal  or  not  ?  Did  not  the  Carthaginians  see  that  all  was 
guaranteed  them  except  their  city  ?  Did  they  not  understand 
their  fate  when  the  consuls  to  whose  hardest  behests  they  had 
pledged  their  submission,  landed  in  Africa  at  the  head  of 
80,000  soldiers] 

The  Carthaginians  would  have  been  wiser  had  they  prepared 
either  for  war  or  peace ;  had  they  been  ready  to  submit  abso- 
lutely to  all  that  was  required,  or  at  once  to  man  the  strong 
walls  of  Carthage,  and  die  in  their  defence.  At  first  they 
yielded  all  that  was  asked,  corn  for  the  troops  and  the  sur- 
render of  their  own  arms,  although  this  compliance  left  the 
city  unprovisioned  and  her  people  defenceless.  One  thousand 
waggon-loads  of  arms,  containing  200,000  suits  of  armour  and 
immense  supplies  of  every  kind  of  weapon,  were  brought  into 
the  Eoman  camp.  And  now  the  Carthaginians  desired  to 
know  if  there  was  anything  further  tliey  must  do,  and  the 
consul  told  them  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  senate  that  they 
should  leave  their  city,  which  the  Romans  had  determined  to 
destroy,  and  settle  elsewhere  within  their  territory,  in  a  new 
town  without  walls,  and  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  At  these 
fatal  words,  the  long-enduring  patience  of  the  people  gave  way  ; 
the  full  torrent  of  indignation  so  long  pent  up  burst  forth,  the 
fiercer  for  its  past  restraint,  the  wilder  for  its  hopeless  despair. 
Hardly  did  the  messengers  of  evil  escape  with  their  lives,  for  the 
passions  of  the  populace  broke  all  bounds  and  defied  all  restraint ; 
blinded  with  fury  they  neither  knew  nor  cared  what  they  did. 
Not  only  did  they  in  their  rage  assail  the  bearers  of  the  news, 
but  all  who  had  advised  the  surrender  of  the  hostages,  and  the 
giving  up  of  the  arms ;  and  more  especially  they  turned  in 
vindictive  wrath  upon  every  man  of  Roman  or  Italian  birth 
within  their  walls,  and  put  them  to  a  cruel  death.  Like  the 
kindred  people  of  the  Jews  long  after,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mother  city  of  Tyre  long  before,  the  Carthaginian  people 
possessed  no  gift  for  political  life,  no  national  greatness  or 
spirit,  when  compared  with  Greeks  and  Romans ;  they  could 
wear  the  chains  of  servitude  contentedly,  and  were  subservient 
and  obsequious  to  a  foreign  master.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
and  in  spite  of  the  wandering  seafaring  life  of  the  Tyrians  and 
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the  Carthaginians,  the  Phoenician  and  the  JcAvish  races  were 
characterized  beyond  all  others  by  intense  and  passionate  de- 
votion to  their  homes.  The  sieges  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  and 
Jerusalem  can  hardly  find  parallels  in  history ;  scenes  of 
horror  each  of  them,  in  which  a  whole  people,  seeing  their  doom 
at  hand,  suddenly  display  an  unlooked-for  power  of  resistance 
in  the  agony  of  hopelessness,  and,  nerved  by  despair,  resolve  to 
perish  amongst  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  homes,  and  carry  out 
that  resolution  through  scenes  of  suffering  and  years  of  pro- 
tracted misery  even  to  the  bitter  end. 

In  the  case  of  Carthage  the  resistance  was  certainly  most 
unexpected.  The  consuls,  from  some  reason  or  other  (perhaps 
they  loathed  the  task  assigned  them),  were  slow  to  move. 
They  waited  at  Utica,  hoping  that  the  first  angry  excitement 
would  soon  cool  down,  and  that  Carthage  would  submit  with 
accustomed  readiness  to  her  fate.  Meanwhile,  within  the  walls 
of  the  devoted  city,  by  day  and  night,  men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  laboured  ceaselessly ;  the  buildings  were  demolished 
to  procure  metal,  the  women  gave  their  hair  to  make  ropes 
for  the  catapults.  The  walls  were  guarded  and  the  citizens 
armed  by  exertions  that  appear  almost  superhuman  ;  equally 
marvellous  was  the  secrecy  with  which  all  was  done,  for  the 
consuls,  when  they  appeared  before  the  city,  expected  to  find  an 
unarmed  population,  and  to  meet  with  no  opposition. 

The  city  of  Carthage  was  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  in  Topography 

.1  of  Carthage; 

the  gulf  of  Tunis.'-  On  the  isthmus  which  connected  it  with 
the  mainland,  it  was  defended  by  a  threefold  wall  of  enormous 
strength,  three  miles  long,  forty-five  feet  in  height,  and  twenty- 
five  in  thickness,  whilst  a  slight  rampart  sufiiced  for  the  rest 
of  the  peninsula.     The  city  itself  lay  between  the  treble  wall 

1  Plan  of  Carthage  (from  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Roman  History,  English 
Edition)  :— 

a.  The  treble  wall 

6.  Byrsa  or  the  citadel,  which  name  perhaps  ex- 
tended to  all  that  quarter. 

c.  Harbour. 

d.  Canal  dug  during  the  siege. 

e.  Megara. 
/.  The  spot  where  Roman  Carthage  afterwards 

stoo(? 
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and  a  line  dividing  the  peninsula  across.  Behind  the  great 
wall  rose  the  steep  rock  of  the  citadel  or  Byrsa  ;  from  the  side 
of  the  citadel,  which  was  open  to  the  city,  three  narrow  streets 
ran  to  the  market-place,  which  was  situated  near  the  inner- 
most of  the  two  harbours,  both  of  which  were  artificially  made, 
and  communicated  with  each  other,  though  the  entrance  to  the 
inner  one  could  be  closed  and  defended.  Outside  the  city  proper 
was  the  large  suburb  called  Megara,  full  of  cultivated  gardens,  and 
well  secured  from  attack  by  the  steepness  of  the  coast  in  that  part. 
A  city  thus  strongly  situated  by  nature,  and  fortified  by  art, 
when  defended  by  desperation,  was  not  to  be  easily  approached. 
Besides,  the  Carthaginians  had  sent  to  the  banished  Has- 
drubal,  who  was  at  the  head  of  about  20,000  men,  imploring 
him  for  his  country's  sake  to  forget  the  past.  With  his  troops 
he  now  occupied  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians also  kept  in  their  pay  large  bodies  of  natives,  either 
disaffected  or  hostile  to  Masinissa,  or  deserters  from  his  army. 
Himilco,  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  did  good 
service,  and  greatly  harassed  the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy. 

CnmineTice-        Under  these   circumstances  the   siege  of  Carthage  began. 

siege,  149.  The  consul  Manilius  encamped  upon  the  isthmus.  Censorinus 
attempted  to  force  an  entrance  through  a  part  of  the  wall  near 
the  harbour  where  it  was  weakest.  He  succeeded  in  opening 
a  breach,  but  in  the  night  the  Carthaginians  made  a  sally  and 
destroyed  the  Roman  machines,  and  when  the  assailants 
advanced  next  day  to  force  an  entrance  they  were  driven  back, 
with  severe  loss,  and  would  have  suffered  more  than  they  did 
if  Scipio  uEmilianus  had  not  foreseen  the  danger,  and  kept  his 
troops  in  readiness  to  receive  the  fugitives.  Against  the 
citadel  Manlius  could  accomplish  nothing ;  sickness  prevailed 
in  the  camp,  and  the  men  were  kept  constantly  on  the  alarm  by 
the  night-sallies  of  the  foe  ;  the  collecting  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions was  a  dangerous  task,  and  in  a  battle  which  took  place 
with  Hasdrubal,  if  the  Romans  were  not  actually  defeated, 
they  were  certainly  not  victorious.  Masinissa,  who  had  always 
hoped  that  Carthage  and  her  abundant  wealth  would  one  day 
fall  into  his  hands,  was  ill  pleased  at  the  turn  events  had 
taken,  and  showed  himself  very  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of 
Rome.     Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  siege,  he  died  at  the  age 
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of  ninety,  and  the  operations  came  to  a  stand-still.     In  the  Death  of 
same  year  Cato  died  in  extreme  old  age,  and  failed  to  see  fulfilled  ^uf  "f  cato 
his  lifelong  desire.      In  the  whole  of  this  inglorious  campaign  i*^. 
Scipio  alone  showed  any  signs  of  skill  and  energy.     More  than 
once  he  saved  the  army  from  disaster.     He  persuaded  Himilco, 
at  the  head  of  2200  cavalry,  to  desert  his  country's  falling 
cause,  and  secured  for  Rome  the  alliance  of  Gulussa,  Masinissa's 
son. 

L.   Calpurnius  Piso,  consul  for  B.C.    148,  was   even   more  Inefl5ciency 
inefficient   than   his  predecessors.     He   abandoned  the    siege  "enerais.  and 
altogether,    and    only    attacked   a   few    small    towns   on    the  ''^  success  of 

°  '  •'  ,  ,  the  besieging 

coast,  failing  more  than  once  in  his  attempts  against  them.  army. 
Neapolis,  which  he  succeeded  in  taking,  he  plundered,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  solemn  promise.  A  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to 
penetrate  the  despair  of  the  Carthaginian  people  ;  in  Mace- 
donia, Greece,  and  Spain,  there  was  insurrection  and  war. 
Hasdrubal  kept  his  strong  position  at  Nepheris  on  the  opposite 
shore  ;  but  the  worthless  man,  jealous  of  the  commander  of  the 
same  name  within  the  city  walls,  contrived  his  assassination  ; 
in  the  next  year,  147,  the  momentary  gleam  was  gone,  and 
darkness  gathered  once  more  around  the  ill-fated  city.  The  Scipio 
Romans,  impatient  of  the  inefficiency  and  ill  success  of  their  general,  147. 
generals,  chose  for  the  next  campaign  Scipio  -^milianus, 
although  he  was  under  the  age  appointed  by  law  for  the  con- 
sulate. His  first  step  on  landing  in  Africa  was  to  restore  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  which  was  completely  lost,  and  then, 
by  a  bold  and  successful  attempt,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
important  suburb  of  Megara.  The  command  of  the  city 
garrison  was  now  intrusted  to  Hasdrubal.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  bring  out  all  the  Roman  prisoners  on  to  the  walls, 
and  after  cruel  tortures  to  put  them  to  death.  The  citizens 
who  ventured  to  remonstrate  shared  their  fate. 

Scipio  now  erected  a  strongly  fortified  camp  on  the  isthmus,  vigorous 
which  cut  off"  the  city  from  communication  by  land.  But  the  of  the  siege.  . 
sea  was  open,  and  vessels,  tempted  by  the  high  prices,  made 
their  way  into  the  harbour  laden  with  provisions.  The 
garrison  was  thus  sufficiently  supplied,  although  the  people 
began  to  suffer.  The  Roman  general  then  resolved  to  block 
up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  constructed  a  great  stone 
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dam,   which  effectually   stopped   all   entrance  by   the   narrow 
channel.     But  whilst  this  work  had  been  going  on,  the  Car- 
thaginians had  been  busy  too,  though  none  knew  what  they 
were  doing.     Just  as  the  dam  was  completed,  the  Romans 
were  astonished  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  fleet  of  fifty 
triremes  in  the  gulf,  emerging  from  the  inner  harbour  by  an- 
other side.     Unknown  to  the  enemy,  this  fleet  had  been  built, 
and  a  new  channel  had  been  dug,  with  desperate  exertion,  lead- 
ing out  from  the  harbour  to  the  sea,  in  a  part  where  the  water 
was  too  deep  to  be  stopped  up  as  the  old  entrance  had  been. 
So  perplexed  and  confused  were  the  Romans,  and  so  unpre- 
pared for  battle  were  their  vessels,  that  it  is  generally  thought 
that  a  sudden  attack  would  have  destroyed  their  fleet ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  delayed,  and  when,  on  the  third  day,  an  engage- 
ment took  place,  the  Romans  were  ready  to  fight.      The  day 
was  indecisive  ;  but  when  the  Carthaginians  retired  at  night- 
fall^ the  crowding  and  confusion  at  the  narrow  entrance  were 
so  great,  that  as  much  damage  ensued  to  their  vessels  as  if  they 
had  sufi"ered  a  defeat.      Scipio  then  attacked  the  outer  harbour, 
which  was  not  within  the  city  walls,  and  was  enclosed  only  by 
a  slight  rampart  of  earth  lately  thrown  up.     A  breach  was 
soon  eflected,  but  the  Carthaginians,  wading  through  the  shallow 
water,  drove  back  the  assailants  and  destroyed  the  machines. 
The  latter,  however,  were  repaired,  and  Scipio  gained  possession 
of  the  outer  harbour.     The  city  was  now  entirely  blockaded, 
and  the  position  at  Nepheris  had  also  been   secured  by  the 
enemy.      The  winter  set  in,  and  famine  and  pestilence  raged 
Terrible        amongst  the  inhabitants,  who  also  sufl"ered  greatly  from  the 
thJbesui^^d.  despotic  cruelty  of  Hasdrubal.     When,  in  the  spring  of  146, 
the   Romans  renewed  their  attack,   they  easily  mastered   the 
arsenal,  and  the  Carthaginian  general,  giving  orders  that  the 
part  of  the  city  exposed  to  the  next  assault  should  be  set  on 
fire,  retired  with  his  troops  within  the  citadel.     Scipio  occupied 
Scipio  enters  the  market,  and  the  citadel  alone  remained  to  take.     The  three 
the  city,  146.  jj^rrow  Streets  by  which  he  had  to  force  his  way  to  it  could 
Desperate      oii^J   ^^  mastered  house  by  house.      From   storey   to   storey, 
theitrtets     ^^°°^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^*^*^^'  ^^®  desperate  struggle  was  carried  on,  and 
when  the  prolonged  resistance  had  been  quenched  in  blood,  the 
houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  their  ruins  heaped  up  against  the 
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citadel.     In  the  conflagration  the  wounded  perished  miserably, 
together  with    all    those   who,   unable   to   fight,   had    hidden 
themselves  during  the  struggle.     The  Romans  were  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  town,  and  the  people  who  were  left  alive  Siarrondof 
begged  for  mercy.     Their  lives  were  granted  to  their  prayers,  survivors, 
and    they  appeared   before   the    conqueror   30,000    men    and 
25,000   women,   the   famished   and  miserable   survivors  of  a 
population  which  had  amounted   to  ten  times  that  number 
formerly.      Only  the  Roman  deserters,  for  whom  no  mercy  was 
possible,  remained  in  the  citadel,  where  the  general  Hasdrubal, 
the  cruel  murderer  of  the  Roman  prisoners,  was  with  his  wife 
and  children.     They  were  assembled  in  the  temple  of  ^scula- 
pius,  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  prepared  to 
set  it  on  fire  and  perish  in  the  flames.     But  Hasdrubal  dared 
not  to  die.     He  escaped  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  falling  on 
his  knees,  begged  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  it  was 
granted  him,  that  he  might  adorn  the  triumph  of  Scipio.    From 
the  temple  roof  his  wife  beheld  the  scene,   and  cursed  him 
with   bitter  scorn,  then  threw  herself  with  her  children  into 
the  flames.     All  was  over  now.     As  to  the  prisoners,  most  of 
them  were  sold  as  slaves  ;  a  few  only  were  put  to  death  ;  some 
experienced  a  better  fate,   and  were  retained  in  Italy,  amongst 
whom  was  the  worthless  Hasdrubal.     The  greater  part  of  the 
city  was  still  standing,  and  was  given   up  to  plunder.      The  Piuiider  of 
treasures  of  art  were  preserved.     Those  of  them  which  had  in     ^  ''^^^' 
other  days  been  brought  from  Sicily  were  restored,  the  rest 
were  taken  to  Rome.      But  the  senate  and  the  people  were  not 
satisfied  ;  the  work  of  desolation  was  not  accomplished.     Scipio 
himself  desired  to  spare  the  city,  and  Scipio  Nasica  remon- 
strated against  the  relentless  decision  of  the  senate  ;  but  ex-  The  senate 
press  orders  were  despatched  to  Scipio  to  lay  the  city  even  u^^^tei''* 
with  the  ground,  and  to  draw  a  plough  over  the  spot  where  ^^ '^c^rtiu" 
Carthage  once  had  stood,  as  the  sign  and  emblem  of  perpetual 
desolation.     He  obeyed  the  will  of  the  senate  reluctantly,  it 
seems,  and  not  without  dark  forebodings  of  future  retribution. 
The  ruins  burnt  for  seventeen  days.      Scipio,  it  is  said,  shed  The  oity 
tears  over  his  own  work — a  work  which,  in  all  likelihood,  the  gr.  una, 
elder  Scipio  would  have  refused  to  execute.     Well  might  the  devofeV*" 
conqueror  tremble  as  he  gazed  upon  the  smouldering  ruins  to  perpetual 
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covering  the  spot  where,  for  so  many  hundred  years,  the  Car- 
thaginian peoi)le  had  traded  and  prospered  ;  well  might  he 
quote,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done,  the  Homeric  lines  of  sad 
presentiment, 

'  The  day  shall  come  at  length  when  sacred  Troy  shall  fall, 
And  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  lance-wielding  king  ;' 

and  apply  them  to  his  native  land  ;  for  if  ever  the  curse  of 
Heaven  manifestly  followed  any  deed  of  man,  it  followed  that 
which  Rome  had  executed  by  his  unwilling  hands. 
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'  Temples  and  towers, 
Citadels  and  marts,  and  they 
Who  live  and  die  there,  have  been  ours, 
And  may  he  thine,  and  must  decay. 
But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war, 
Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity ; 
Her  citizens,  imperial  spirits, 
Bute  the  present  from  the  past. 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 
Their  seal  is  set.' — Shelley's  Hellas. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  one^  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
both,  that  the  downfall  of  Greece  was  a  sadder  tragedy  than 

^  Polybius. 
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the  destruction  of  Carthage.  It  may  be  said,  in  support  of  his 
statement,  that  terrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of  Carthage  iu 
the  three  years'  siege,  they  were  at  least  ennobled  by  a  won- 
derful and  sustained  outburst  of  heroic  effort ;  and  whUst  the 
name  of  Rome  was  indelibly  disgraced  by  the  whole  transac- 
tion, the  only  time  the  Carthaginian  people  ever  appeared  in 
any  sense  great  was  in  their  closing  tragedy.  But  Greece  fell 
a  victim  to  her  own  social  and  political  corruption,  and  her 
destruction  was  lingering  and  ignominious.  The  contrast,  too, 
between  past  and  present,  is  far  sadder  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  Of  Carthage  we  can  only  exclaim,  '  In  one 
hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to  nought.'  There  is  no  departed 
glory  to  intensify  by  contrast  the  gloominess  of  the  scene. 
The  world,  in  all  probability,  owed  the  wealthy  city  who  dealt 
such  hard  measure  to  every  subject  race  nothing  at  all ;  whilst 
of  Greece  it  has  been  truly  said,  in  the  beautiful  lines  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter, 

*  On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 
Her  seal  is  set.' 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  same  feelings  with,  which  we  regard 
the  shapeless  fragments  of  some  majestic  edifice,  or  the  decay- 
ing timber  cast  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  some  goodly  ship, 
that  we  read  the  history  of  the  wrangling  quarrels  and  the 
hopeless  corruption  of  the  States  who  bore  still  the  illustrious 
names  of  old. 

The  gift  of  freedom  bestowed  on  Greece  by  Rome  in  196  Greece 

°  •'  retains  her 

was  retained  for  fifty  years.  Dissensions  and  lawlessness  were  freedom  for 
the  result,  and  the  appeals  to  the  Roman  senate  were  inces-  Lawiess^nes* 
sant.     WhQst    practically   evincing   the    most   abiect   depend-  ami 

„  .,,.  ,  .         ,  "^    ,.     ,       .         dissension. 

euce  on  Rome,  cavulmg  and  murmurmg  but  never  disobeying.  Abject  sub- 
the   Greeks  indulged  in  boastful  talk  and  noisy  patriotism,  ^'.f^^^^gte^ 
'  Why,'  said  an  orator,   '  should  Rome  interfere  with  us  as  to  independ- 
our  treatment  of  Messene  1  we  asked  no  questions  about  Capua.' 
It  is  true  that  the  decisions  of  the  senate  were  not  always  wise 
or  clear,  but  they  were  weary  of  the  task  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  there  was  some  confusion  when,  as  we  hear,  on  one  occa- 
sion,   four   parties    from    Spaita    alone   pleaded    against   eacl 
other  in  presence  of  the  senate.     The  leaders  of  the  Romaii 
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CaJiiciates  faction  in  Greece,  of  wliom  the  names  of  Callicrates  and  Ly- 
Lyciacus  ciscus  are  held  up  to  especial  execration,  were  bloodthirsty  and 
cruel  men  ;  and  the  leniency  exercised  everywhere  in  Greece, 
Epirus  excepted,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  did  not  satiate  their 
evil  passions.  So  vile  indeed  were  some  of  these  men,  that  the 
more  honourable  citizens  of  Rome  would  not  receive  them  into 
their  houses.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  ill-will  in 
Rome  towards  the  Greeks.  All  the  physicians  there  were 
Greeks,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were  accustomed  to  in- 
trust the  education  of  their  sons  to  Greek  tutors.  In  fact, 
it  was  during  this  period  that  Roman  literature  came  first  into 
existence  ;  so  mighty,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  was  the 
influence  exerted  both  by  the  past  and  present  thought  and  life 
of  the  Grecian  mind  on  those  with  whom  it  came  in  contact. 
Return  of  The  reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that,  after  the  battle  of 

0^111^^'^°'^^  Pydna,  the  Romans  had  summoned  to  Italy,  and  retained  there, 
Greek  exiles,  about  a  thousand  Greeks  who  had  been  more  or  less  compro- 
mised in  the  war  with  Perseus.  The  lives  of  these  men  were 
really  safer  than  if  they  had  remained  at  home  ;  for  we  read 
that  the  cruel  Lyciscus  put  to  death,  of  his  own  accord,  five 
hundred  men  belonging  to  the  national  party,  the  Romans 
taking  no  further  notice  of  his  deed  than  to  blame  him  for 
having  employed  Roman  soldiers  to  do  it.  In  150,  this  man, 
and  others  as  base  and  wicked  as  himself,  were  dead.  Seven- 
teen years  had  passed  away  since  the  war  with  Perseus,  and 
the  Romans  perhaps  hoping  that  the  state  of  things  in  Greece 
was  changed  for  the  better,  now  that  a  new  generation  was 
growing  up,  sent  to  their  homes  all  the  survivors  of  the 
Greeks  so  long  detained  in  Italy, —  three  hundred  in  number. 
But  time  was  only  developing  into  more  pernicious  luxuriance 
the  deep-rooted  seeds  of  evil.  The  social  and  moral  corruption 
prevailing  throughout  the  land  was  intense,  and  the  population 
Comiition  of  everywhere  diminishing.  The  people  were  bent  on  nothing 
Greece.  ^^^^  ^j^g  vilest  and  basest  pursuits  and  pleasures.  Individuals 
and  communities  were  alike  hopelessly  sunk  in  debt,  and  Greece 
became  the  common  recruiting-ground  for  neighbouring  poten- 
tates and  States.  Athens  and  Thebes,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  insolvency,  did  not  blush  to  undertake  plundering  expe- 
ditions against  the  neighbouring  towns.     Of  the  .^tolians  we 
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read  that,  at  an  earlier  date,  when  pressed  by  financial  difficul- 
ties, they  had  proclaimed  a  general  peace,  simply  with  the 
object  of  enticing  emigrants  to  settle  in  their  territory  that 
they  might  rob  and  murder  them. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  afiairs  of  Greece,  after  the  war  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  had  been  terminated  by  the  victory  of  Cyno- 
cephalae  (197),  the  Achaean  league  had  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  Romans,  who  incorporated  several  additional  towns 
in  that  confederacy.     But  the  Achaeans  were  not  satisfied,  and 
had  proceeded  to  compel  one  town  after  another  to  join  the 
league.     Sparta  was  constrained  to  this   step  by  a  war,   in 
which  the  town  was  conquered,  and  the  inhabitants  forced  to 
exchange  the  cherished  laws  of  Lycurgus  for  the  Achaean.     The  phiiopoemtQ 
head  of  the  league  at  this  time  was  Philopcemen,  a  man  of  a"  h^aa 
much   virtue,  and  possessing  many  great  qualities,   generally  league. 
known  as  the  last  of  the  Greeks.     He  was  influenced  unfor-  Ambitious 
tunately  by  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  Spartans,  by  whom  his  ^'°  ^^' 
native  city.  Megalopolis,  had  been  destroyed,  and  was  glad  to 
subdue  and  humiliate   them   thus.     Under  his  guidance  the 
Achseans  proceeded  to  annex  the  cities  of  Elis  and  Messene, 
and  though  the  Romans  blamed  their  policy,  they  let  them 
alone,  only  on  one  occasion,  after  some  especial  cruelty  towards 
Sparta,  depriving  the  confederacy  of  their  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  that  city.     In  the  year  183,  in  an  attempt  to  repress 
a  movement  of  the  Messenians  to  regain  their  independence, 
Philopcemen  was  taken  prisoner,  and  being  thrown  into  a  sub- 
terranean dungeon,  was  compelled  to  drink  poison.     After  his  Death  of 
death  the  Achaeans  followed  his  policy,  if  they  failed  to  imi-  b.c'is?."'*"' 
tate  his  virtues,  and  it  was  out  of  a  quarrel  with  Sparta  that 
the  end  came  at  length.     It  was  falsely  asserted  in  149,  by 
Diaeus,  their  president,  that  the  Romans  had  never  granted 
the  Spartans  exemption  from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
league,  which  was  therefore  prepared  to  make  good  its  claims 
by  the  sword. ,    The  Spartans  appeared  to  yield,  but  despatched 
an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  the  Romans,  according  to  their  custom, 
promised  to  send  commissioners   to  settle  the  dispute.     The 
Spartan  embassy  returned  home,  as  did  also  the  ambassadors 
sent   at  the  same  time  by  the  Achseans,   and   both   declared 
with  unscrupulous  falsehood  that  the  Roman  decision  had  been 
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in  their  favour.  Wax  broke  out  soon  after,  ia  which  the 
Spartans  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  In  148  the  commis.sioner8 
appeared  iu  Corinth,  and  the  decision  of  the  senate  was  un- 
equivocal this  time  ;  the  Achseans  were  ordered  to  surrender 
every  city  which  they  had  added  to  the  confederacy  since  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Philip.  So  infuriated  was  the  council 
at  this  news  that  its  members  would  not  hear  the  Roman  com- 
missioners to  the  end,  but,  rushing  from  their  presence,  com- 
municated the  intelligence  to  the  people,  and  inflamed  their 
passions  to  the  highest  pitch.  They  avenged  themselves  by 
imprisoning  every  Spartan  found  within  the  city,  and  ventured 
to  enter  the  Roman  ambassador's  house  to  secure  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  they  were  afraid 
to  offer  insult  to  the  ambassadors  themselves.  The  Romans 
behaved  with  much  for 'jearance,  but  the  Achseans,  excited  by 
Diaeus  and  Critolaus,  were  defiant  and  boastful.  The  latter 
declared  that  they  wished  to  have  the  Romans  for  friends,  not 
masters,  and  was  heard  with  rapturous  applause.  Critolaus 
marched  northwards,  and  a  detachment  of  his  forces  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Heracleia,  which  had  abandoned  the  league  in 
obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  Romans.  There  was  a  Roman 
army  at  this  time  in  Macedonia,  imder  Metellus,  for  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  had  started  up  in  the  person  of  one  An- 
driscus,  a  young  man  of  obscure  birth,  who  gave  himself  out 
to  be  a  son  of  Perseus  and  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Although 
his  pretensions  were  perfectly  transparent,  he  had  met  with 
extraordinary  support ;  but  Metellus  had  just  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  movement,  and,  advancing  southward,  approached 
Heracleia.  Panic  seized  the  besiegers  ;  they  fled  with  all  speed 
to  the  main  body,  and  the  whole  army  hastily  retreated  to- 
wards the  Peloponnesus.  Metellus  overtook  and  defeated  them 
in  Locris ;  Critolaus  was  never  again  heard  of  The  Roman 
general  offered  the  most  favourable  terms,  but  Diseus  would 
not  accept  them,  and  was  thus  responaible  for  what  followed. 
The  consul  Mummius,  arriving  from  Rome,  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  the  infatuated  Diaeus,  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the 
whole  movement,  offered  him  battle  near  Leucopetra,  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  After  some  resistance  the  Greek  army 
was  routed ;  Diseus  fled  from  the  battle-field  and  took  poison, 
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which  Niebuhr  says  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  done 
a  little  sooner.  No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  Corinth, 
which  was  occupied  by  Mummius  three  days  after  the  battle. 
Greece  was  now  provinciaUzed,  but  the  cities,  though  com-  Greece  pro- 
pletely  isolated  from  each  other,  were  left  in  possession  of  their  '^'i^^'"'^*'^ 
municipal  jurisdiction.  On  the  city  of  Corinth  alone  the  Destraetion 
Roman  vengeance  fell ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  real  motive  ^f  Connth, 
for  its  destruction  was  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  Roman  mer- 
chants against  the  wealthy  and  mercantile  community.  In  146, 
the  year  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  walls  of  Corinth 
were  demolished,  the  city  laid  level  with  the  ground,  and  the 
inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.^  The  sites  of  both  cities  were 
devoted  to  perpetual  desolation.  A  small  portion  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  had  been  annexed  to  Numidia  ;  the  rest 
became  the  province  of  Africa.  Greece  is  henceforth  known 
in  history  as  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  This  new  pro- 
vince was  under  the  control  of  the  prsetor  of  Macedonia,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  change  was  for  the  better. 
Greece  was  no  longer  suffered  to  be  the  recruiting -ground  of 
neighbouring  States,  and  men's  lives  and  property  were  secure. 
The  Greeks  themselves  quoted,  as  applicable  to  their  own  con- 
dition after  the  loss  of  their  independence,  the  epigram  that 
*  by  ruin  had  ruin  been  averted.' 

In  the  year  133  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamos 
were  left  by  will  to  the  Roman  people,  by  the  last  of  the 
dynasty,  Attalus  iii.,  a  man  whose  chief  occupation  and  de- 
light were  found  in  the  culture  of  poisonous  herbs,  and  who 
introduced,  instead  of  the  enlightened  rule  of  his  predecessors, 
the  evils  and  vices  of  an  Asiatic  government.  The  Romans 
did  not  obtain  possession  of  his  bequest  without  some  hard 
fighting,  but  in  129  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalidse  was  in  their 
hands ;  the  European  possessions  in  Thrace  were  constituted 
part  of  the  province  of  Macedonia  ;  the  Asiatic  portion,  with 
Bome  trifling  exceptions,  became  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 

*  The  treasures  of  art  at  Corinth  were  removed  to  Rome  ;  and  it  was  to 
the  soldiers  engaged  m  this  work  that  the  consul  Mummius  gave  the  well- 
known  and  characteristic  caution  to  beware  how  they  injured  any  of  them, 
as  if  they  were  damaged  or  lost  they  should  replace  them  with  others  of 
enual  value. 
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What  mighty  dynasties,  what  historic  names  were  submerged 
beneath  the  flood  of  Roman  conquest,  and  reduced  to  one 
dead,  monotonous  level,  as  Carthage,  Macedon,  Athens,  Sparta, 
Thebes,  Pergamos,  became,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  merely 
the  Roman  provinces  of  Africa,  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Asia, 
each  governed  by  a  Roman  official,  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
republic,  and  ruled  with  more  or  less  justice  by  her  laws  ! 

But  the  annihilation  or  subjugation  of  these  great  nations 
was  not  all  that  the  Romans  had  had  to  do  since  the  battle 
of  Zama.  Indeed,  the  first  task  that  came  before  them  was 
that  which  Hannibal  interrupted  by  the  siege  of  Saguntum  ; 
nor  was  it  without  difficulty  and  bloodshed  that  the  Cisalpine 
Final  Gauls  wcre  reduced  at  length.     The  Boians,   inhabiting  the 

the^Cisaipine  couutry    south  of  the    Po,   were    exterminated,    and    Roman 
Gauls.  colonies   established  throughout   the   district,    some   of  whose 

names  are  familiar  to  our  ears — as  Bologna,  Modena,  Parma, 
and  Lucca.  The  Gallic  tribes  in  the  north  were  left  in  pos- 
session of  their  own  constitution  and  laws,  and  formed  the 
bulwark  of  Italy  on  that  frontier,  whilst  any  further  immi- 
gration of  the  Transalpine  Gauls  was  absolutely  forbidden. 
The  Ligurians  were  very  troublesome  neighbours  ;  the  tribes 
living  in  the  eastern  districts  were  subdued,  but  harassing 
and  desultory  warfare  had  to  be  incessantly  maintained  against 
those  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  the  west.  A  similar  state 
of  things  existed  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  where  the  natives 
avenged  the  continual  expeditions  undertaken  against  them  by 
plundering  the  Italian  coasts.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  in  177, 
brought  away  such  a  vast  number  of  the  unfortunate  islanders 
to  be  sold  for  slaves,  that  the  expression,  '  as  cheap  as  a  Sar- 
dinian,' became  proverbial. 
Resistance  In  Spain,  the  Romans  came  in  contact  with  a  nobler  and 
to  sTu^"^*^*^  a  braver  race.  Many  tribes  in  that  peninsula  were  civilized, 
but  these  came  early  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  were 
governed  as  a  Roman  province.  But  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  the  northern  and  western  districts  were  peopled 
by  ruder  races,  and  their  warlike  propensities  were  indulged 
against  one  another,  as  well  as  against  the  foreign  invaders. 
The  history  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  Romans  here,  where 
for  the  first  time  they  mamtained  a  standing  army  (a  most 
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important  innovation)  is  distressing  from  the  treachery,  cruelty, 
and  extortions  of  the  generals  employed.     And  the  Spaniards 
were  men  peculiarly  susceptible  to  just  and  humane  treatment. 
Cato  had  succeeded  in  his  government  there  (195),  for  he  was  Catoand 
just,  and  Tiberius  Gracchus's^  name  (179-78)  was  endeared  to  spai'n,  ils 
the  people,  and  long  held  in  remembrance  for  the  kindness  and  ^^'^  179-78. 
humanity  with  which  he  had  treated  them,  so  that  for  thirty 
years  after  his  administration  the  country  enjoyed  something 
like  tranquillity.    But  in  154,  this  was  disturbed  by  an  irruption 
of  the  Lusitanian  tribes,  who  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Roman 
consul  Mummius,  who  was  sent  against  them.     Great  excitement  War  in 
prevailed  amongst  the  Celtiberiaus  and  other  tribes,  who,  after   ^^°' 
the  settlement  of  affairs  made  by  Gracchus,  had  remained  quiet 
and  observed  the  treaty  with  Rome,  one  article  of  which  bound 
the  Spaniards  not  to  build  any  more  towns.     Under  the  plea 
that  two  of  the  native  tribes  were  violating  that  obligation  by 
enlarging  the  city  of  Segeda  and  refusing  to  discontinue  the 
work,  a  Roman  army  was  sent  against  them,  but  was  defeated, 
nor  was  the  war  concluded  until  Marcellus,  arriving  in  152, 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  concluded  a  just  and  reasonable 
peace.     The  new  consul  LucuUus,  landing  in   151,  was  dis- 
appointed to  find  the  war  at  an  end  ;  he  began  a  conflict  with 
the    Vaccaeans,    a    tribe    living    on    friendly   terms   with    the 
Romans,  and  conducted   it  with  far  more  cruelty  and  faith- 
lessness than  success.     But  in  these  qualities  the  praetor  Galba 
surpassed  him.     He  had  been  defeated  by  the  Lusitanians,  and 
in  150,  LucuUus  joined  him  in  an  attack  upon  that  warlike 
people,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Portugal.     After 
obtaining  some  advantages  over  them,  Galba  proposed  to  three 
of  their  tribes  to  transport  them  to  another  and  more  fertile  Treachery 
land,  and  thus  conclude  the  war.     Attracted  by  the  prospect,  ofthe^"'  ^ 
they  consented,  and  came  into  the  Roman  camp,  surrendered  ^en^rSs 
their  arms,  and  were  then  separated  into  three  divisions.     Upon  ^"^"^'"^ 
this,  by  Galba's  orders,  they  were  all,  7000  in  number,  mas- 
sacred or  sold  into  slavery,     A  capital  charge  was   brought 
against  the  governor  for  this  crime  by  Cato,  now  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  and  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  but  he  escaped 

^  He  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was  the  father 
of  the  two  celebrated  tribunes. 
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Viriathus, 
B  c.  149. 


condemnation  by  presenting  before  the  people  his  young  chil- 
dren. Doubtless  the  gold  he  had  brought  home  pleaded  with 
at  least  equal  eloquence  in  his  favour.  But  Rome  had  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  the  foul  act  which  had  disgraced  her  name. 
Another  and  a  far  more  dangerous  war  arose  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, for  when  in  149  a  Roman  army  had  surrounded  the 
Lusitanians  on  a  hill,  and  the  latter  were  about  to  capitulate, 
there  rose  up  one  of  their  number,  named  Viriathus,  who  re- 
minded his  countrymen  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  Roman 
honour  (he  having  himself  been  one  of  the  few  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  Galba),  and  promised  them  deliverance 
from  their  desperate  position.  Viriathus,  in  his  youth  a  hardy 
shepherd  lad,  and  in  the  late  war  a  valiant  guerilla  chief,  ful- 
filled his  word.  Being  chosen  as  their  leader,  he  directed  them 
to  separate  into  small  parties,  and  find  their  way  by  different 
routes  to  an  appointed  rendezvous,  whilst  he  with  1000 
chosen  horsemen  would  cover  their  retreat.  For  two  whole 
days  did  he  hold  in  check  the  Roman  army,  and  then  suddenly 
disappearing  in  the  night,  arrived  in  safety  with  his  troop  at 
the  place  of  meeting.  Viriathus  was  now  justly  regarded  as 
the  king  of  the  Lusitanians  and  the  hero  of  the  nation,  but  he 
preserved  in  every  respect  the  simplicity  of  his  early  life,  ruling 
as  a  true  king  of  men  by  the  superiority  and  greatness  of  his 
He  main-  nature.  For  eight  years  he  maintained  the  war  against  the 
wir  for  eight  Romaus,  a  period  of  repeated  defeat  and  disgrace  to  their  arms, 
years.  ^nd  during  which,  in  141,  the  scene  of  the  Caudine  Forks  was 

renewed.  But  the  senate  on  this  occasion  ratified  the  treaty 
made,  glad  to  be  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  war,  although  they 
did  not  scruple  to  authorize  Caepio,  brother  of  the  defeated 
general,  to  carry  on  whatever  secret  machinations  he  could 
against  Viriathus.  The  war  broke  out  again  in  140,  and  in 
139  the  brave  chieftain  was  murdered  in  his  sleep  by  Lusi- 
tanian  traitors,  who  claimed  from  the  Roman  general  the  price 
of  blood.     Not  long  after  Lusitania  was  subdued. 

Whilst  this  great  struggle  had  been  going  on  in  the  south, 
Metellus,  the  same  general  who  had  conquered  the  Macedonian 
pretender,  had  reduced  the  northern  province  to  subjection, 
142.  But  the  town  of  Numantia  held  out.  The  Numantines 
were  so  successful  against  Q.  Pompeius,  that  he  concluded  a  peace, 


His  assassi- 
nation, 189. 


Numantine 
war,  134. 
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which  was  annulled,  as  the  general  had  foreseen,  by  the  senate, 
and  the  war  was  renewed  under  Lsenas,  and  afterwards  undei 
Mancinus,  B.C.  137,  but  without  success.     Indeed,  the  Roman 
army  was  utterly  demoralized  ;  the  mere  report  of  Spanish  Demoraiiji». 
troops  coming  to  the  relief  of  Numantia  sufficed  to  make  them  Roman *^* 
abandon  their  camp,  and  retreat  to  some   old  fortifications.  a™y- 
The  Numantines  succeeded  in  surrounding  them  in  this  position ; 
peace  was  made  on  honourable  conditions,  but  the  senate  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  it ;   they  delivered  Mancinus  up  to  the 
enemy  as  alone  responsible,  but  the  Numantines  refused  to 
receive  him.     Though  consuls  were  appointed,  and  armies  were 
in  the  field  for  the  next  two  years,  nothing  was  done.     In 
134,  Scipio  ^milianus  was  appointed  consul,   and  brought  Scipio  con- 
60,000  men  against  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  8000.  war,  and 
He  had  first  to  restore  some  degree  of  order  and  discipline  in  townT/  ^^' 
the  ranks,  and  so  little  trust  did  he  put  in  his  troops  that  he  Numantia, 
did  not  venture  on  any  conflicts  in  the  open  field.     But  he 
surrounded  the  city  with  a  trench  and  a  double  wall,  and 
stopped  up  the  approach  by  the  river  Douro.     He  employed 
no  other  means  to  subdue  the  city,   for  his  soldiers  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  from  flight,  even  by  his  presence,  if  the 
Numantines  made  a  sally.    Hunger  meanwhile  slowly  performed 
its  cruel  work,  but  the  city  did  not  surrender  until  the  last 
extremity,  and  after  unspeakable  sufierings.     After  the  capitu- 
lation, a  very  large  number  of  the  citizens  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives,  and  to  the  lives  of  their  wives  and  childi-en,  so  that 
a  small  and  miserable  remnant  only  appeared  before  the  con- 
queror.    Thirty  were  reserved  to  adorn  Scipio's  triumph,  the 
rest  were  sold  into  slavery.     Numantia  was  levelled  with  the 
ground   and   never   rebuilt.      All    Spain   was   now   at   least  Spain  pro- 
nommally  a  Roman  province,  and  its  tranquillity  was  only 
henceforth  disturbed  by  brigands  in  some  wild  and  mountain- 
ous districts.     Trade  began  to  flourish ;  the    '  middle  men ' 
were  not  introduced  here,  and  Spain  appears  to  have  been  the 
best  organized  and  the  most  prosperous  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 
THE  INTERNAL  STATE  OF  ROME. 

Change  in  Rome's  position  since  367 — The  new  nohility — Their  exclusive  policy- 
Increasing  wealth  of  the  few  and  poverty  of  the  many — Free  labour  dri\en  out 
by  servile — The  city  populace — Their  relation  to  the  aristocracy — Degeneracy 
of  the  army ;  loss  of  Roman  honour — Grecian  influences — Roman  literature — 
Science — Philosophy — The  old  Roman  religion  passes  away — And  the  old 
Roman  morality— Cato — Luxury  and  love  of  pleasure— Festivals,  wild-beast 
shows  and  gladiatorial  exliibitions— The  provinces — Piracy  unchecked— State 
of  feeling  in  Italy — Inj  ustice  towards  the  Italians — Treatment  of  the  Campanians 
and  Bruttians  after  the  second  Punic  War. 

'  Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garner' d  fruit, 
That  rotting  inward,  slowly  moulders  alV — Tennyson. 

The  internal  condition  of  Rome  has  not  occupied  our  atten- 
tion since  the  union  of  the  two  orders,  the  patrician  and 
plebeian.  Then  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  the  Latins  was 
not  fully  established,  and  the  Samnite  wars  had  not  begun. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  367,  two  centuries  have 
gone  by,  and  the  battle  of  Pydna  has  in  168  left  Rome  mistress 
of  the  world.  But  we  must  now  inquire  what  the  internal 
history  of  the  State  has  been  during  those  eventful  centuries. 
How  has  it  fared  meanwhile  with  the  Roman  people,  and 
wherein  does  the  Rome  of  168  differ  from  the  Rome  of  367  ? 
Our  history  has  taken  us  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  through 
manifold  scenes  of  foreign  warfare ;  we  have  seen  that  all  op- 
position has  been  quenched  in  blood,  and  that  the  nations  have 
owned  the  supremacy  of  Rome  ;  but  when  we  turn  to  look 
once  more  at  home,  we  shall  find  that,  silently  and  impercep- 
tibly, the  sky  has  been  overcast  with  clouds  which  forebode 
stormy  and  disastrous  days. 

The  old  distinction  between  patrician  and  plebeian  houses 
had  become  merely  nominal,  but  a  new  aristocracy  had  grown 
The  new        up.     Those  families  whose  members  had  enjoyed  any  of  the 
nobiuty.       dignities  of  the  State  were  proud  of  the  distinction  thus  con- 
ferred, and  sought  to  restrict  it  to  themselves.     They  united 
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in  strenuous  exertions  to  keep  out  candidates  from  any  other 
families.  Such  candidates  were  called  '  novi  homines,'  and 
considered  as  upstarts  by  the  privileged  houses  who  became 
the  nobility  of  Rome,  and  as  every  man  who  had  been  con- 
sul, praetor,  or  aedile  was  a  member  of  the  senate,  that  body 
gradually  became  the  organ  of  this  nobility.  The  government 
at  the  same  time  came  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
senate,  whilst  the  influence  of  the  popular  assembly  waned, 
for  so  large  a  body,  convened  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy, 
was  but  ill  adapted  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  world-wide 
empire.  That  an  opposition  existed  between  the  two  appeared 
more  than  once  in  the  election  of  generals  in  the  second  Punic 
War,  but  the  popular  power  rapidly  decreased.  Added  to  this 
political  barrier  between  the  senatorial  or  noble  families  and 
others,  there  was  a  widening  gulf  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  classes,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  immense  wealth  by  increasing 
the  few,  and  the  impoverishment  and  degradation  of  the  many.  ^^^ 
Had  the  conquered  nations  known  how  fatal  a  treasure  their 
spoils  would  prove  to  Rome,  they  might  have  been  consoled 
for  their  losses.  Tribute  poured  in  from  the  provinces  ;  the 
generals  did  not  scruple  to  obtain  what  they  could  from  a 
fallen  enemy  ;  the  prgetors  of  provinces  took  care  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities,  and  returned  home  generally  in 
possession  of  enormous  fortunes ;  the  revenues  were  farmed 
and  collected  by  '  middle-men '  (the  publicanij,  who  thus 
accumulated  great  wealth  ;  the  senators  did  not  hesitate  to 
receive  bribes  from  foreign  princes.  The  love  of  money  ruled 
supreme ;  men  accumulated  and  spent  immense  fortunes, 
Fabricius  and  Cincinnatus  would  have  stood  aghast  if  they 
could  have  heard  that  a  small  barrel  of  fish  from  the  ^gean 
fetched  a  higher  price  in  Rome  than  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a 
slave.  Given  up  to  luxury,  the  higher  classes  became  ex- 
ceedingly averse  to  military  service,  and  the  centuries  of  cavalry 
in  which  the  young  nobility  entered,^  considered  themselves  of  Growing 
a  very  different  stamp  from  the  common  legionaries.  The  aversK)n'to 
exclusiveness  of  these  centuries  was  important,  as  the  nobility  "'^.^eg^ 
eould  always  reckon  upon  their  votes.     The  government  thus 

1  The  selection  of  the  cavalry  was  vested  in  the  censors,  and  they  learnt 
to  regard  high  birth  as  of  more  consequence  than  military  capacity. 
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resting  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  offenders  of  rank  might 
hope  for  impunity  in  crime.  L.  Flamininus,  brother  of  the 
liberator  of  Greece,  to  console  his  favourite  for  not  having 
witnessed  a  gladiatorial  combat,  called  into  his  presence  a 
noble  Boian,  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  and  thus 
compensated  for  the  boy's  disappointment.  He  escaped  all 
punishment  for  the  murder,  since  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  influential  families  of  the  ruling  houses. 

The  Licinian  laws,  besides  removing  the  barrier  between 
patrician  and  plebeian,  limited  the  amount  of  public  land  to  be 
enjoyed  by  any  individual,  and  ordered  the  employment  by 
every  proprietor  of  a  certain  proportion  of  free  labourers. 
These  last  two  enactments  were  now  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
Whilst  capital  was  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the 
middle  classes  were  sinking  into  poverty,  and  the  free  agricul- 
Extinction  tural  population  was  becoming  extinct.  The  wars  of  Hannibal 
of  the  free     j^^d  desolated  the  country  far  and  near,  and  it  had  never 

agricultural  i        -n.  •  -       .  - 

population,  recovered.  Ever  smce,  one  foreign  war  after  another  had 
summoned  the  heads  of  families  away  from  their  little  estates 
to  which  many  never  returned.  An  agrarian  law  would  have 
been  the  only  remedy,  but  nothing  was  further  from  the  in- 
tentions of  the  ruling  aristocracy.  Corn  too  was  raised  so 
cheaply  in  Sicily  by  slave  labour  that  native  produce  was 
driven  out  of  the  field ;  the  government  favoured  the  foreign 
corn,  which  was  sold  to  the  idle  city  populace  at  a  nominal 
price,  whilst  the  laborious  agriculturist  could  gain  nothing  by 
his  toils.  And  so  evil  days  came  on.  The  wealthy  capitahsts 
bought  up  the  small  estates,  and  if  the  proprietors  were  reluctant 
to  sell  they  often  took  possession  by  force  ;  sometimes  making 
use  of  the  opportunity  when  the  head  of  a  family  was  in  the 
wars  to  drive  out  his  wife  and  children,  and  establish  them- 
siave  labour  selves  in  his  home.  These  new  estates  were  generally  turned 
•mpiOTei^  into  pasture-land,  and  slave  labour  everywhere  employed  upon 
them.  In  134,  we  read  that  in  Etrui-ia  there  was  not  a  single 
free  peasant  left.  This  evil  was  spreading  on  all  sides.  The 
same  extent  of  ground  which  in  former  days  supported  100  or 
150  free  peasant  families  (each  of  which,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
domestic  slaves,  cultivated  their  own  small  property),  was  now 
the  home  of  one  free  family,  and  tilled  by  some  fifty  slaves, 
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who  were  generally  unmarried.  The  spirit  of  early  Roman 
life  had  lingered  longest  amongst  the  small  landed  proprietors, 
but  these  had  now  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  country  be- 
longed to  capitalists  and  slaves.  If  oppressed  from  above,  the 
middle  classes  were  also  assailed  from  beneath.  For  in  Rome 
there  was  a  large  class  which  we  must  not  forget  to  notice,  the 
populace  of  the  city,  freedmen,  foreigners,  and  others,  who  The  popu- 
courted  the  patronage  of  the  aristocracy,  whilst  the  latter  were  ^^^' 
equally  solicitous  for  their  support,  as  their  votes  might  often 
decide  in  a  contested  election.  It  was  long,  even  in  this  de- 
generate era,  before  direct  bribery  was  employed  at  elections, 
but  the  large  presents  of  com  which  came  to  Rome  from 
the  provinces,  and  were  sold  to  the  populace  for  next  to  no- 
thing, the  gladiatorial  shows  and  multiplication  of  the  festivals 
given  by  wealthy  citizens  were  little  else  than  indirect  bribery. 
The  candidate  who  was  not  rich  enough  thus  to  court  the 
popular  favour  had  but  a  very  poor  chance  of  carrying  his 
election.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  city  mob  who  were  thus 
courted,  felt  a  growing  sense  of  importance,  and  if  a  minority 
in  the  State,  were  often  troublesome.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
leading  men  who  sought  support  from  the  multitude  against  Leaders  of 
the  senate.  It  is  evident  that  there  would  be  found  here  much  iace!'°^" 
inflammable  matter,  if  any  demagogue  should  apply  the  spark. 
So  corrupt  were  all  classes  that  the  next  constitutional  change 
could  not  resemble  those  of  former  days  ;  the  conflict,  when  it 
came,  would  end  in  a  catastrophe  very  different  from  the  passing 
of  the  Licinian  laws. 

The  history  of  the  wars  we  have  been  considering  is  a 
striking  practical  commentary  upon  our  text.  We  hardly  re-  Degeneracy 
cognise  a  Roman  army  in  the  camp  which  Scipio  found  before  ^^^y  ^°°'*°' 
Numantia,  crowded  with  women,  with  cooks,  public  performers, 
and  camp-followers  of  all  sorts;  whom  it  was  the  general's  first 
business  to  expel ;  in  the  degenerate  and  effeminate  troops  whom 
he  did  not  venture  to  employ  in  the  siege,  and  who  fled  at  the 
mere  report  of  the  Spaniards'  approach.  But  we  should  only 
be  repeating  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Grecian,  Spanish,  and 
third  Punic  Wars,  if  we  enumerated  the  disgraceful  defeats,  and 
the  more  disgraceful  cruelty,  extortion,  and  faithlessness  in 
which  the  ancient  courage  and  honour  of  Rome  were  lost  and 
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forgotten.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  citizens  fighting 
without  pay  were  satisfied  with  some  small  gift  after  a  victorious 
campaign ;  the  spoUs  of  war  belonged  to  the  State.  Now, 
the  soldiers  returned  home  rich  men,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
officers  did  not  appropriate  all  the  prey.  The  conqueror  of 
Pydna,  returning  to  the  old  practice,  nearly  lost  the  honour  of 
a  triumph  by  a  decision  of  the  popular  assembly ;  though  that 
distinction  had  been  conferred  so  often,  and  for  such  insigni- 
ficant successes,  that  it  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  distinction. 
Thus,  much  had  passed  away  which  once  distinctively  charac- 
terized Roman  life  ;  the  public  spirit,  the  frugal  simple  habits 
of  a  free  commonwealth  of  citizens  belonged  to  the  past ; 
political  discord,  luxury,  aversion  to  military  service,  had  taken 
their  place.  The  barriers  had  been  thrown  down  which  had 
isolated  '  rude  Latium'  from  foreign  influences ;  and  if  the 
Roman  people  lost  much  they  also  gained.  Literature  and 
poetry,  properly  so  called,  had  hitherto  been  strangers  in  Italy ; 
even  the  great  and  stirring  events  which  had  filled  the  centuries 
since  Rome  was  founded  had  called  forth  no  historian,  and 
Indigenous  still  less  a  poet,  to  tell  their  tale.  The  rough  Saturnian  measure, 
native  to  Italy,  was  rude  and  inartistic,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  originated  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  beating  of  the 
feet  in  a  rustic  dance.  In  the  extempore  verses  called  '  Fes- 
cennine,'  the  country  people  exchanged  coarse  banter  at  their 
festivals,  and  their  banter  passed  afterwards  into  lampoons,^  so 
fierce  and  scurrilous  that  legal  restraint  was  found  necessary. 
The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  forbade  libellous  songs.  We  also 
hear  that  commemorative  odes  were  recited  or  sung  at  banquets 
and  funerals.  The  occupation  of  Tarentum,  272,  first  brought 
the  Romans  into  closer  contact  with  Greece,  but  their  literature 
was  as  slow  as  it  was  late  in  its  development. 

'  Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis ; 
Et  post  Puuica  bella  quietus,  quaerere  ccEpit 
Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  .^schylus  utile  fen-ent.'* 


poetry. 


•  This  species  of  composition  was  afterwards  developed  into  the  Roman 
satire,  the  branch  of  literary  composition  most  truly  of  Roman  growth,  and 
least  indebted  to  the  Greeks.  Its  chief  representative  was  C.  Luciliua, 
B.C.  148-103. 

*  '  For  it  was  long  before  the  Roman  applied  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  to 
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A  twofold  want  was  felt  at  Rome  :  in  the  schools,  books 
were  needed,  and  there  was  no  Latin  literature ;  amongst  the 
people  there  was  a  great  desire  for  theatrical  entertainments, 
and  there  was  no  Latin  drama.  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  Living 
by  birth,  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  at  Tarentum,  372,  ■^'^romuua 
became  a  slave  at  Rome.  He  was  chiefly  employed  as  a 
teacher,  and  in  the  course  of  time  obtained  his  freedom.  For 
the  purposes  of  school  instruction,  he  translated  the  Odyssey 
into  Latin  in  the  Saturnian  metre,  and  although  it  is  said  of 
this  performance  that  no  one  willingly  read  it  a  second  time, 
it  continued  in  use  for  centuries  as  a  school-book.  Andronicus 
had  also  been  employed  as  an  actor.  He  wrote  the  first  dramas 
for  the  Roman  stage.  They  were  merely  translations  and 
adaptations  of  Greek  plays,  and  the  diction  was  harsh  and 
awkward.  The  first  play  was  performed  in  240,  the  year  after 
the  close  of  the  first  Punic  War.  Five  years  later,  235,  a  play 
was  given  on  the  Roman  stage,  composed  by  On.  Nsevius,  who  Cn.  Navius. 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Campanian  by  birth,  and  who  was 
a  man  of  far  greater  original  power  than  Andronicus.  He  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  but  plebeian  both  by  extraction  and  by 
sympathy.  He  wrote  many  comedies,  and  venturing  in  some 
of  them  to  assail  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  senatorial 
party,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  appears  to  have  re- 
tired to  Utica,  where  he  died  about  202. 

T.  Plautus,  born  at  Sarsina,  a  village  in  Umbria  (about  254),  Piautus  and 
and  P.  Terentius  Afer  (Terence),  born  at  Carthage  195,  followed 
with  great  success  in  the  path  opened  ;  their  comic  dramas  at- 
tained great  popularity,  and  several  of  their  works  are  extant. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  none  of  the  writers  belonging  to  this 
first  period  of  Roman  literature  were  Romans  or  even  Latins  by 
birth.  Q.  Ennius,  born  239,  a  native  of  Calabria,  was  found  Q-  Ennius. 
in  Sardinia  by  Cato  when  quaestor  of  that  island,  and  brought 
by  him  to  Rome,  204  ;  here  he  lived  plainly  and  quietly  on 
the  Aventine,  supporting  himself  by  teaching.  He  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  at  his  death  he 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious  family  of  his  patron. 
He  wrote  tragedies,  comedies,  and  miscellanies  in  verse,  and 

the  Greek  writings,   and  began  to  ask,  as   he  reposed  from  the  Punic 
Wars,  what  use  there  was  in  Sophocles,  Thespis,  and  Jilschylus.' 
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may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  Roman  literature 
and  poetry,   although  Quintilian  says  of  him,    'We  honour 
Ennius  as  an  ancient  and  sacred  grove,  whose  mighty  oaks  of 
a  thousand  years'  growth  are  rather  venerable  than  beautiful.' 
Disadvan-  The  Eoman  drama  arose  under  manifold  disadvantages.     It 

which'the^^  was  of  artifical  growth,  and  copied  from  Greek  originals,  at  a 
SamaVose  *™^  when  Greek  literature  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been. 
The  writers  ranked  no  higher  than  other  caterers  for  public 
amusement,  and  a  social  stigma  rested  on  the  '  poet'  as  well  as 
upon  the  actor  or  the  buiFoon.  The  plays  were  under  the 
strictest  supervision ;  no  allusion  to  the  stirring  events  of  public 
life  was  suffered  ;  the  scene  was  laid  in  Greece,  the  characters 
were  Greek,  with  a  strange  intermixture  of  Koman  ideas  and 
names.  If  the  Roman  composers  introduced  any  scenes  in 
which  slaves  were  treated  as  human  beings,  were  conversing 
with  their  masters,  or  even  presuming  to  be  married,  he  would 
remind  his  hearers  that  they  must  tolerate  such  things  as  being 
usual  in  Athens.  No  care  was  bestowed  upon  decoration  and 
scenery,  and  a  Roman  audience  would  sometimes  leave  the 
theatre  in  the  midst  of  the  performance  if  rope-dancers  or 
pugilists  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  the  growth  of  true 
poetry  at  Rome  1  The  populace  found  in  the  drama  the 
amusement  they  craved ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
growth  of  the  corruption  which  infected  Roman  life  was  fostered 
by  its  introduction. 
Prose  On.  Nseviu^  and  Q.  Ennius  touched  a  truer  chord  when  they 

*"  began   to   write  the    history   of   their    country.      The    former 

wrote  in  the  Saturnian  metre  a  history  of  the  first  Punic  War, 
the  latter,  abandoning  the  rough  native  measure,  wrote  in  hexa- 
meters a  metrical  chronicle  of  eighteen  books  containing  the 
annals  of  Rome,  from  which  Virgil  largely  borrowed.  Prose- 
writing  laboured  under  none  of  the  disadvantages  attaching  to 
poetry.  The  first  prose  historians  of  Rome  were  Q.  Fabius 
Pictor  (about  201),  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus  (of  a  little  later 
Cato.  date) ;  but  they  wrote  in  Greek.     Cato  was  the  first  Latin 

historian ;  his  work,  entitled  Origines,  beginning  with  the 
kings  of  Rome,  carried  on  the  narrative  down  to  the  year  of 
his  own  death.     Unlike  the  poets,  the  prose-writers  belonged 
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to  the  highest  circles  of  Roman  society.  History  was  far  more 
congenial  to  the  Roman  mind  than  poetry,  rhetoric,  or  philo- 
sophy. The  rudiments  of  some  departments  of  science  and 
knowledge,  of  grammar,  medicine,  and  mathematics,  were  re- 
ceived at  this  time,  but  rhetoric  and  philosophy  were  still 
strangers,  and  regarded  with  distrust  by  those  who  retained 
anything  of  the  old  Roman  character.  They  were  the  chief 
aversion  of  Cato,  who,  however,  regarded  all  novelties  with 
great  suspicion.  He  spoke  of  Socrates  as  'a  babbler,'  a  'revo- 
lutionist justly  put  to  death  for  his  crimes  against  the  faith  and 
laws  of  his  country.'  As  to  rhetoric  his  maxim  was  simple, 
'  rem  tene,  verba  sequentur.' 

Whilst  literature  thus  began  slowly,  and  somewhat  awk- 
wardly, to  develop  itself  under  Grecian  influence,  the  old  Roman  passing 
religion  had  passed  away.    The  worship  of  the  gods  had  grown  oid^Roman* 
more  costly  both  in  public  and  private,  and  the  priests  loved  religion. 
gain  no  less  than  other  men ;  the  consulting  of  augurs  and 
observation  of  omens  ^  had  become  a  mere  political  tool  em- 
ployed by  the  aristocracy  against  the  people,  and  the  extreme 
punctiliousness  of  a  burdensome  ceremonial  had  prepared  the 
way  for  neglect  and  contempt.     Gradually  the  old-fashioned 
Roman  religion  decayed,  and  Greek  irreligion  and  scepticism 
found  easy  entrance.     Superstition  went  hand  in  hand  with  New  forma 
growing  unbelief,  and  strange  and  evil  forms  of  worship  were  ^'^perstitioa 
introduced  from  the  East,  which  the  government  vainly  sought 
to  repress.     Cato,  and  some  like-minded  men,  valiantly  en-  Cato. 
tered  the  lists  pro  aris  et  focis,  but  gradually  and  slowly  were 
the  foundations  sapped,  not  only  of  the  ancient  religion,  but  of 
the  ancient  morality  and  the  sanctity  of  family  ties.     Cato  in 
his  own  private  life  was  the  type  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  in  the 
midst  of  his  multifarious  labours,  his  chief  interest  was  the 
rule  of  his  own  family.     The  slaves  were  governed  with  cruel 
severity,  but  with  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
the  house ;  he  despised  and  barely  tolerated  women, — even  a 
wife  was  in  his  eyes  but  a  necessary  evil ;  but  whilst  retaining 
his  wife  and  grown-up  children  in  subjection,  he  thought  it  a 
sin  to  lay  hands  upon  them.     In  no  light  does  the  old  Roman 

1  Tlie  well-known  question,  '  How  it  was  possible  for  one  augur  to  meet 
another  without  laughing  ? '  was  asked  by  Cato 
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Prevalence 
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appear  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  education  of  his  children. 
The  veteran  general  was  himself  present  if  possible  at  the 
washing  and  dressing  of  the  infant ;  with  jealous  care  he  guarded 
the  innocence  of  childhood,  and  accustomed  the  growing  boy 
to  every  manly  exercise  and  endurance,  instructing  him  him- 
self in  reading,  writing,  and  jurisprudence,  and  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  the  old  man  studied  Greek  and  Grecian  litera- 
ture, that  he  might  himself  impart  to  his  son  all  he  thought  it 
right  a  Roman  youth  should  learn  of  it  in  his  native  tongue. 
His  living  was  frugal  and  simple  ;  in  time  of  war  even  wine 
was  banished  from  his  table.  Limited  as  were  Cato's  views, 
and  mistaken  as  his  policy  was  in  many  respects,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  horror  which  he  felt  at  the  introduction  of  foreign 
principles  and  manners.  Divorce  was  frequent  now,  unheard  of 
in  former  days.  Secret  poisonings  and  dark  family  crimes  ofteo 
came  to  light.  Contact  with  Asia  introduced  Oriental  luxury, 
and  the  old  simple  style  of  housekeeping,  in  which  the  women 
of  the  house  did  aU  the  baking  and  the  cooking,  was  exchanged 
for  professional  and  foreign  cookery,  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  became  a  serious  subject  of  study.  Gambling  began  to 
prevail ;  men  led  idle  lives,  and  lounged  about  the  city  seeking 
pastime.^  Popular  festivals  were  constantly  multiplied  (one  in 
the  year  had  sufficed  for  the  fathers  of  the  State)  ;  wild-beast 
shows  were  introduced  (about  186)  to  delight  the  populace, 
and  gladiatorial  shows  also,  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  excited. 
Both  amusements  were  prohibited  by  the  government,  but  the 
latter  continued  to  be  exhibited  at  private  entertainments. 

We  have  seen  how  the  provinces  of  Rome  were  governed  ; 
the  praetor  sent  from  Rome  ruled  with  more  or  less  justice,  and 
transmitted  to  the  city  the  regular  tribute-money  collected  by 
the  puhlicani  ;  whilst  Roman  speculators  and  capitalists  preyed 
upon  the  provinces,  amassing  fortunes  at  their  expense.  The 
defence  of  the  frontiers  was  gradually  left  to  the  provincials, 
and  the  Roman  legions  forgot  the  art  of  war.  A  consul 
raising  the  number  of  troops  which  he  was  bound  to  levy  for 
the  Spanish  war  was  imprisoned  by  one  of  the  tribunes.  The 
Roman  fleet  had  ceased   to  exist ;  piracy  prevailed  unchecked 

1  Cato  proposed  to  pave  the  favourite  lounge  of  the  idlers  with  sharp 
stones,  but  the  proposition  vifas  not  favourably  receiTe<l. 
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in  the  Mediterranean  ;  Crete  was  its  chief  seat.  These  pirates 
were  also  slave-hunters,  and  in  this  occupation  they  were  con- 
stantly brought  into  commercial  relations  with  Eoman  mer- 
c]\ants  whose  chief  speculations  were  in  the  slave-market. 
One  of  the  best  services  rendered  by  Rome  in  past  days  had 
been  the  suppression  of  piracy,  but  now  no  attempt  was  made 
to  protect  the  provinces  from  these  cruel  tyrants  of  the  sea. 
The  people  of  Rhodes  manfully  did  their  best  in  a  war  which, 
in  150,  they  undertook  against  the  Cretans.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  had  not  energy  to  equip  a  single  expedition 
against  the  pirates. 

In  Italy  itself  things  had  altered  too.  More  and  more  did  state  of 
the  Italians  feel  that  they  were  the  subjects,  no  longer  the  ita/^^"^ 
allies  of  Rome.  In  aU  the  late  wars,  the  burden  had  been  injustice  and 
thrown  chiefly  on  them,  and  the  spoils  of  the  conflict  had  been  Roman^ruie. 
unfairly  divided,  the  allies  receiving  on  one  occasion,  177,  only 
half  of  what  the  Romans  obtained,  so  that  in  the  tumultuous 
exultation  of  the  ensuing  triumph  they  followed  the  victor's 
chariot  in  sullen  silence.  Privileges  and  exemptions  of  various 
kinds,  mitigations  of  the  stern  military  code,  were  granted  to 
the  citizens,  but  the  Italians  were  excluded  from  such  benefits. 
So  that  though  they  shared  in  the  riches  of  the  nation,  and 
though  their  capitalists  could  plunder  the  provinces  as  freely  as 
any  Roman,  there  was  much  latent  discontent,  which  dared  not 
for  the  present  speak  out.  Some  parts  of  Italy  had  had  much 
to  suffer  after  the  war  with  Hannibal ;  Rome  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  humbling  all  the  communities  and  nations  that  had 
been  his  allies ;  large  districts  became  the  property  of  the 
State.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Campania  had  been  thus  appro- 
priated, and  in  a  Roman  comedy  we  read  an  assurance  to  the 
public,  that  in  the  deadly  atmosphere  in  which  the  hardiest 
and  most  enduring  race  of  slaves,  the  Syrians,  could  not  hold 
out,  the  Campanian  slaves  had  learnt  to  live  and  to  endure. 
If  this  were  comedy  to  those  who  heard  the  heartless  jest,  it 
speaks  of  tragedy  and  woe,  which  must  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Italians.  The  Bruttians  were  even  worse  off: 
the  whole  people  were  treated  as  slaves,  and  the  Roman  pro- 
verb truly  said,  '  As  many  slaves,  so  many  foes.'  They  escaped 
from  the  naval  service  in  which  they  had  been  impressed,  and 
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took  service  against  Rome  wlierever  they  could.  The  shock 
of  Hannibal's  invasion  was  not  so  dangerous  as  the  secret 
undermining  that  now  went  on  ;  the  one  terribly  battered  the 
walls,  the  other  sapped  the  foundation  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  GRACCHI. 

Servile  war  in  Sicily,  135-132— Tiberius  Gracchus,  tribune,  133 — His  agrarian  law 
— Opposed  by  the  senate— Carried  by  the  popular  assembly — Proposes  himself 
for  re-election — Tumult  in  the  city,  and  murder  of  Gracchus — Scipio  ^miUanus 
returns  from  Spain — Appeal  of  the  allies— Death  of  Scipio — Revolt  and  destruc- 
tion of  Fregellse,  125— Caius  Gracchus,  tribune  in  123  and  122 — His  character 
and  policy — Corn  law — Mitigation  of  military  code — Proposal  for  foreign  colo- 
nies— He  gains  the  equites—Bfrngs  forward  the  claims  of  allies— Union  against 
him— Fails  to  carry  his  measure— His  popularity  undermined  in  his  absence — 
The  senate  propose  the  abandonment  of  his  new  colony — On  the  day  of  voting 
tumult  arises— Gracchus  retires  to  the  Aventine— His  end — Persecution  of  hia 
followers — Corruption  and  baseness  of  the  government. 

'  WUlst  du  vieU  befrein,  so  wag  es  vielen  zu  dienen. 
Wie  gefdhrlich  das  sei,  willst  du  es  wissen:  versuch  's.' 

Goethe. 

Of  the  many  seeds  of  evil  now  developing  in  the  State,  that 
of  slavery  ripened  first  into  deadly  fruit.  Slavery  was  not  now 
what  it  had  been  once,  when  only  a  few  domestic  slaves  belonged 
to  each  family,  and  no  additions  to  their  number  were  needed, 
except  those  furnished  by  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  now  a  vast 
institution,  and  the  chief  investment  for  capital.  To  supply 
the  enormous  demand,  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries  became 
what  Africa  has  been  in  Christian  times,  the  slave-hunting 
Slavery  in  ground.  In  Sicily  the  new  system  was  first  fully  developed. 
Here  was  introduced  the  detestable  form  of  slavery  copied  from 
the  Carthaginians — the  plantation  slave-labour,  in  which  the 
labourers  worked  in  the  fields  in  fetters,  and  at  night  were 
locked  up  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  abode,  very  often  under  ground. 
Amongst  the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  herds  and  flocks  were 
tended  by  slaves,  rude  and  brutalized  men,  and  robbers  by  pro- 
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fession.  If  they  needed  clothing,  their  masters  would  ask 
them  *  if  travellers  were  accustomed  to  go  about  without 
clothes  on  V  Amongst  these  wild  and  dangerous  men  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  ;  one  of  the  chief  planters  was  killed, 
and  the  slaves  elected  as  their  king  a  Syrian,  who  was  believed 
to  breathe  fire  and  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Having  servile  war, 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  forces  of  the  praetor  (135),  their  ^^"  ^  • 
numbers  increased  to  at  least  100,000.  The  free  labourers, 
who  with  good  reason  hated  the  proprietors,  joined  them,  and 
the  island  became  the  scene  of  plunder  and  wild  revenge. 
Even  the  consular  armies  sent  to  Sicily  did  not  at  first  succeed. 
Tt  was  not  till  132  that  the  insurrection  was  suppressed. 
Many  thousands  of  slaves  were  then  crucified,  or  hurled  from 
the  rocks. 

In  133,  whilst  a  Roman  consul  was  unsuccessfully  fighting 
against  slaves  (the  other,  Scipio  ^milianus,  being  occupied  in 
reducing  a  small  town  in  Spain),  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  Tiberius 
tribune.  He  was  then  twenty-nine  years  old,  and,  together  tribune,'  133. 
with  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  great  Scipio,  a  woman  of  noble  nature 
and  cultivated  mind,  left  a  widow  whilst  her  children  were  still 
young.  Humanity  of  disposition  and  love  for  the  people  seem 
to  have  been  hereditary  amongst  the  Gracchi,  and  the  young 
tribune,  a  man  of  thoughtful  and  quiet  nature,  much  beloved, 
and  of  spotless  character,  could  not  look  unmoved  upon  the 
misery  around.  Older  men  than  he  had  shrunk  despairingly 
from  the  task  of  reform.  Scipio  .^milianus,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  Gracchus,  a  man  of  simple  and  honourable  life, 
and  alive  to  the  evils  under  which  the  State  was  ready  to  sink, 
had  attempted  some  slight  measures,  and  called  some  of  the 
guiltiest  members  of  the  aristocracy  before  the  tribunal  of 
justice  ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  he  never  tried  to  touch.  It 
was  so  deep-rooted,  so  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  society, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  remove  it  the  whole  of  that  tottering 
fabric  would  probably  give  way.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
censors,  when  they  laid  down  their  office,  to  supplicate  the  gods 
for  the  increased  power  and  glory  of  the  State.  Scipio  prayed 
that  it  might  please  them  to  maintain  its  existence  ;  and  his 
old  friend  Lselius,  who  had  begun  to  contemplate  an  agrarian 
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law,  no  sooner  saw  what  an  uproar  would  result  from  the  pro- 
posal, than  he  hastened  to  abandon  it,  and  men  named  him 
'  Laelius  the  Prudent.' 

Tiberius  Gracchus  had  powerful  family  connexions.  He 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  best  men  amongst  the  nobility, 
and  was  greatly  loved  by  the  people.  When  he  was  appointed 
tribune,  many  voices  called  upon  him  to  arise  and  deliver  his 
country.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  had  fought  bravely  under 
Scipio  when  Carthage  fell,  and  then  had  served  in  Spain.  When 
Mancinus  was  surrounded,  the  Spaniards  refused  to  trust  the 
promise  of  a  Roman  general,  but  they  confided  in  a  Gracchus, 
and  on  his  word  of  honour  the  army  was  released.  The  con- 
duct of  the  senate  afterwards  exasperated  him  greatly,  and 
though  the  popular  favour  would  not  allow  him  to  be  given  up 
with  Mancinus,  he  could  not  forget  the  treatment  of  his  general. 
He  had  noted  the  fettered  gangs  of  slaves  at  work,  and  sadly 
remarked  that  in  Etruria  there  was  not  a  single  free  labourer 
left.  The  horrors  of  the  servile  war  ki  Sicily  showed  but  too 
clearly  where  such  things  were  likely  to  end,  and  the  distressed 
state  of  the  free  population  pleaded  for  help  and  for  redress. 
Proposes  an  He  proposed  then  to  carry  into  effect  the  provision  of  the 
Bgranau  Xiicinian  law  regarding  the  State  lands,  which  had  long  lain 
in  abeyance.  There  were  few  illustrious  families  in  Rome  who 
were  not  in  possession  of  far  more  than  the  legal  allotment 
of  land  ;  but  as  there  was  no  fresh  territory  to  conquer  in 
Italy,  the  distress  of  the  poor  could  only  be  met  by  reducing 
their  estates  to  the  prescribed  extent,  which  was  in  itself  very 
large.  The  recovered  land  was  then  to  be  assigned  in  small 
lots  to  needy  citizens,  both  Romans  and  allies.  There  seems 
to  have  been  some  sort  of  idea  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments made,  such  as  buildings  and  plantations.  With  this 
proposition  war  was  openly  declared  ;  a  conflict  began  of  which 
none  foresaw  the  end.  The  opponents  might  certainly  plead 
that  possession  for  a  hundred  years  gave  a  family  a  title  to 
Keen  ^uy  land.     Time  had  apparently  sealed  their  right.     It  is  not 

opposition,  difficult  to  understand  the  opposition  excited  amongst  the 
wealthy  proprietors  ;  and  how  complicated  a  task  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  would  prove,  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  the  occupied 
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State  lands  from  private  property.     The  sanction  of  the  senate 
was  not  necessary  if  a  measure  was  carried  by  the  popular 
assembly.     To  the  people  Gracchus  addressed  himself.      '  The  Gmcchus 
beasts  of  the  field,'   said  he,   on  one  occasion,    '  throughout  tiiTpnimiar 
Italy,  have  their  dens  and  their  caves ;  to  the  men  who  fight  assembly. 
and  die  for  Italy  their  country  grants  nothing  but  the  air  and 
the  light.      Unsheltered  and  homeless,  they  wander  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  when  the  generals  in  battle  call  upon 
their  soldiers  to  fight  for  the  abodes  of  their  gods  and  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  it  is  a  lie  and  a  mockery  ;  for  of  the 
great  mass  of  citizens  none  possesses  a  domestic  altar,  none  a 
grave  to  mark  where  his  fathers  lie ;  but  they  fight  and  they 
die  to  increase  the  wealth  and  extravagant  luxury  of  others  ; 
whilst  they  are  called  lords  of  the  world,  they  have  not  a  clod 
to  call  their  own.' 

That  the  law  would  pass  the  popular  assembly  there  was 
little  doubt ;  but  the  aristocracy  prevailed  upon  the  tribune,  The 
Octavius,  to  put  his  veto  on  the  measure,  after  which  it  could  p7eva"on' 
not  legally  pass.      Gracchus  had  now  no  constitutional  resource,  the  tribnu.^ 

iiT-T  T  Octavius  to 

but  he  determmed  on  appealmg  to  the  people  to  deprive  the  interpose 
tribune  of  his  ofiice.      The  people  gave  consent,  and  Octavius 
was  expelled.     The  agrarian  law  was  then  triumphantly  passed,  He  is 
and  a  commission  appointed  to  carry  it  out — Gracchus  himself,  f'^^^'^'j^;. 
his  brother  Gains,  and  his  father-in-law  Claudius,  an  influential  and  the 
man,  and  truly  anxious  for  reform.     They  began  their  work,  passed. 
but  found  it  so  difficult  and  complicated  as  to  make  very  slow 
progress.      The  people,  eager  for  the  promised  grants,  grew  im- 
patient ;  the  aristocracy  were  bitterly  exasperated,  and  threats 
were  heard  against  the  daring  tribune. 

To  guard  against  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him,  Grac- 
chus now  encompassed  himself  with  a  body-guard.  To  retain 
the  good-wiU  of  the  populace  he  spoke  of  other  measures,  and 
when  Pergamos  was  bequeathed  to  the  Komans,  he  proposed 
that  the  king's  treasures,  which  were  brought  to  Rome,  should 
be  divided  amongst  the  citizens.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  Gracchus 
that  he  should  be  re-elected  if  he  was  to  accomplish  anything,  ^inislif  for 
This  was  contrary  to  custom,  if  not  to  law.  re-eiectiou 

On  the  first  day  of  voting  disputes  arose  which  stopped  the 
proceedings  ;  on  the  second  the  senate  assembled  in  the  temple 
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of  Fides,  and  a  general  tumult  arose  in  the  streets,  both  parties 
being  ready  for  bloodshed.  During  the  uproar  Gracchus  put 
his  hand  to  his  head,  signifying  probably  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  and  the  gesture  was  interpreted  by  his  opponents  to 
mean  that  he  desired  the  people  shoukl  crown  him  king.  The 
consul  Scsevola  was  called  upon  to  arrest  the  traitor,  but  re- 
fused. Scipio  Nasica  then  left  the  temple,  calling  on  aU  his 
colleagues  to  follow  him.  Great  numbers  of  the  senators  hur- 
ried out,  and  laid  hold  upon  the  legs  of  the  benches  on  which 
the  people  had  been  sitting,  or  any  other  weapon  that  came  to 
hand.  The  populace  fled  in  terror  before  their  illustrious  as- 
sailants. Gracchus  attempted  to  escape,  but  falling  down  in 
his  flight,  some  one — several  disputed  the  honour — stunned  him 
by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then  completed 
the  murder.  Three  hundred  others  perished,  and  none  by  iron 
weapons.  The  corpses  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  the  body 
of  Gracchus  was  not  given  to  his  brother  for  burial  when  he 
requested  it.  He  was  not  quite  thirty  years  old  when  he  died. 
Under  Popilius,  the  consul  for  132,  a  great  number  of  the 
adherents  of  Gracchus  were  condemned  to  exile  or  to  death. 
But  the  work  he  had  inaugurated  continued  ;  the  spmt  he  had 
roused  was  not  to  slumber  again.  The  senate  did  not  venture 
to  repeal  his  law,  and  under  Flaccus,  Carbo,  and  Caius  Gracchus, 
its  enactments  were  carried  out.  The  result  appeared  in  the 
census.  For  many  years,  and  during  a  time  of  peace,  the 
number  of  Roman  citizens  had  been  steadily  and  ominously 
decreasing  ;  now  it  rose  by  tens  of  thousands.  Loud  and 
bitter  were  the  complaints  of  those  at  whose  expense  the 
country  had  thus  been  benefited ;  nor  were  those  who  carried 
out  the  new  law  free  from  the  charge  of  inconsiderateness  and 
harshness  of  procedure.  Much  domain  land  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Italian  allies,  and  these  proprietors  were  greatly  exas- 
perated when  the  commissioners  set  to  work  on  their  property 
in  a  similar  fashion.  It  was  dangerous  to  give  further  cause 
of  irritation  to  the  Italians,  already  greatly  and  justly  embit- 
tered against  the  Eomans  for  many  haughty  and  cruel  affronts. 
At  this  crisis  Scipio  J^milianus  arrived  from  Spain.  Though 
really  anxious  for  reform,  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  the  conduct  of  his  brother-in-law  had  appeared  to  him 
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to  have  been  at  the  close  seditious  ;  and  it  was  soon  told  in 
Rome  that,  on  hearing  of  the  final  catastrophe,  he  had  ex- 
claimed, in  the  words  of  Homer, 

'  Thus  perish  all  whose  deeds  are  like  to  his  ! '  — 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Scipio  was  evidently  the  master  of  Scipio 
the  situation.     He  supported  the  authority  of  the  senate,  but  in  Rome, 
the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  .his  personal  character,  joined 
to  the  triumphs  of  his  military  career,  insured   him  general 
popularity.     Carbo  was  the  head  of  the  democratic  faction,  a 
most  unworthy  successor  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  but  possessing 
much  influence  over  the  city  populace  by  his  vehement  and 
inflammatory  style  of  public  speaking.     But  Scipio  was  stronger 
than  he,  both  in  character  and  position,  and  a  law  was  passed 
that  the  functions  of  the  three  commissioners  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  consuls ;  which  being  done,  the  whole  work  came 
very  soon  to  a  stand-stiU.     As  to  the  death  of  Gracchus,  when 
Carbo  called  upon  him  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  its  justice,  Scipio 
evaded  the  question  by  replying,  that   '  had  Gracchus  intended 
to  make  himself  king,  it  was  certainly  just.'     The  Latin  allies 
had  appealed  to  Scipio  against  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  he  had  promised  them  his  support.      He  announced 
in  the  senate  one  day,  that  on  the  following  he  would  deliver  a 
harangue  upon  the  subject ;  and,  returning  home  in  the  evening, 
he  retired  to  rest  earlier  than  usual,  to  prepare  his  address.    Next 
morning,  all  Rome  was  struck  with  consternation  when  Metellus, 
Scipio's  political  opponent,  announced  in  public,  '  The  walls  of 
our  city  are  fallen  ;   Scipio  Africanus  has  been  murdered  in  his  His  murder, 
sleep  in  his  own  house.'     There  is  very  little  doubt  that  he 
did  indeed  die  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  though  the  mystery 
was  never  cleared  up.      Suspicion  fell  on  difierent  individuals, 
but  both  parties  seem  to  have  feared  the  results  of  a  judicial 
inquiry.      His  loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  State.      The  de- 
mocratic   party  now   began   to    support    the    claims    of   the 
allies  to  be  admitted  to   the  franchise,  and  there   was  deep  Agitation  in 
but  suppressed  agitation  throughout  Italy.      The  Latins  were  ^^1?^^.  ana 
already  possessed  of  higher  privileges  than  the  other  Italians,  'i^''^''"'^*|5^ 
but    it    was    a    Latin    town,    Fregellse,    a    large    and    pros-  in,. 
perous  community,  that  ventured,  in   125,  to  take  up  arms 
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against  Rome.  Left  without  support,  the  city  was  taken  by 
the  praetor  Opimius,  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  never  re- 
built. Flaccus,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party,  who 
had  advocated  the  claims  of  the  allies,  was  absent  fighting  in 
Transalpine  Gaul ;  Carbo,  the  noisy  demagogue,  had  changed 
sides,  and  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  aristocracy  ;  Caius 
Gracchus  was  qusestor  in  Sardinia,  and  so  greatly  did  the 
senate  fear  his  name,  that  they  failed  to  send  him  his  recal 
when  his  year  of  office  was  expired.  But  in  124  he  returned 
without  leave,  and  was  elected  tribune  for  123.  In  Sardinia, 
he  had  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  name  he  bore,  and  by 
kind  and  generous  treatment  had  won  the  hearts,  not  only  of 
the  soldiers,  but  of  the  oppressed  provincials.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  he  was  just  thirty  years  old,  the  age  that  his  brother 
was  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  nine  years  before.  Caius's 
character  was  as  unsullied,  his  love  for  the  people  as  sincere,  as 
his  brother's,  but  he  possessed  far  greater  abilities,  and  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  whole  situation  ;  his  capacity  as  a 
statesman  was  only  surpassed  by  his  power  as  an  orator.  His 
passionate  nature  uttered  itself  in  burning  words,  and  none 
could  hear  him  speak  unmoved.  For  nine  long  years  he  had 
restrained  the  bitterness  and  intensity  of  his  feelings ;  the 
senatorial  regime  was  corrupt  as  ever  ;  the  poor  un  cared  for, 
the  Italians  exasperated  and  alienated,  the  provinces  harshly 
governed  and  remorselessly  plundered ;  pirates  ravaged  the 
coasts  and  ruled  the  sea ;  slave  insurrections  were  fermenting 
at  home  and  abroad.  Every  senator  had  his  price  ;  and  as  was 
shown  not  long  after,  peace  and  war  were  trafficked  in  by  the 
coterie  that  misgoverned  Rome.  And  now  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  crimes  against  the  people,  Caius  Gracchus  had  to 
add  his  brother's  cruel  death  ;  the  desire  to  avenge  the  deed 
upon  those  who  had  done  it  mastered  every  other  feeling,  and 
overcame  the  reluctance  he  had  felt  to  enter  into  the  conflict. 
Well  might  he  shrink  from  the  struggle,  as  in  assuming  the 
tribuneship  he  girded  on  the  sword  for  battle,  and  say  to  the 
people,  '  If  I  were  to  appeal  to  you  by  my  illustrious  descent, 
if  I  were  to  remind  you  that  I  have  lost  my  brother  for  your 
sakes,  and  that  there  is  none  remaining  of  the  race  of  P.  Afri- 
canus  and  Tib.  Gracchus  but  myself  and  a  young  child,  and  then 
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were  to  beg  of  you  to  permit  me  to  abstain  from  the  high  offices 
of  State,  that  our  house  might  not  altogether  fail,  and  that  at 
least  one  branch  should  remain  upon  the  tree,  would  you  not 
willingly  grant  it  me  ?'  But  he  could  not  grant  it  himself; 
he  knew  not  where  to  turn,  restless  and  haunted  by  the  bitter 
past  and  the  hopeless  present.  '  Whither  can  I  go,  unhappy 
that  I  am  ]  To  the  Capitol  ]  It  is  stained  with  my  brother's 
blood.  To  my  home  ?  To  see  there  my  unhappy  mother, 
bowed  down  by  grief,  weeping  and  mourning  V  Cornelia  wrote 
to  her  son,  '  Nothing,  it  is  true,  seems  to  me  greater  than  to 
take  vengeance  upon  an  enemy,  if  it  can  be  clone  without 
destroying  our  country.  Let  our  enemies  be,  let  them  continue 
what  they  are  a  thousand  times,  rather  than  that  the  common- 
wealth should  perish.'  But  the  voice  of  the  dead  spoke 
more  impressively  than  the  living.  In  his  dreams  Caius 
Gracchus  saw  the  form  of  his  murdered  brother,  and  heard 
him  ask,  '  Why  dost  thou  delay  1  Thou  canst  not  escape  the 
fate  reserved  for  thee,  which  is  to  live  and  die  as  I  have  done.' 
When,  however,  the  die  was  cast,  and  Gracchus,  sure  of  the 
popular  favour,  became  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship  in  124, 
there  was  no  hesitation  or  uncertainty  thenceforth.  He  had  a 
carefully-matured  schem.e  in  his  mind,  and  his  re-election 
by  the  people  for  122  gave  time  for  action.^  To  secure 
the  precarious  allegiance  of  the  populace,  his  first  step  was 
to  procure  a  measure  to  sell  corn  at  the  lowest  figure  to  the 
city  poor  ;  he  further  introduced  several  mitigations  in  the  Com  law  of 
military  code,  and  proposed  to  relieve  the  home  population  by  MJtigaUoM 
establishing  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  in  foreign  lands  ;  in  proposed  in 
the  newly-conquered  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  in  code. 
Africa,  on  the  site  of  Carthage.  But  however  great  the  P^'^"'®^ 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  however  strong  their  attachment  established. 
might  seem  to  be,  the  young  tribune  knew  but  too  well 
that  their  support  was  only  a  broken  reed.  In  the  panic 
which  ensued  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  senators  issuing  forth 
in  anger  from  their  place  of  assembly,  Tiberius  had  been  left 
alone  to   die,    and  Caius    would  not  rely    upon  their  fickle 

*  It  was  illegal  to  re-elect  the  same  man,  but  if  a  sufficient  mimter  of 
candidates  did  not  present  themselves  the  people  had  an  absolute  right  of 
dioice.     Thus  the  re-election  of  Gracchus  was  effected. 
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cowardice.      He  kuew  that  though  all  the  wealthy  citizens  had 
united  against  his  brother,  there  was  in  reality  a  great  division 
in  their  camp.     The  number  of  privileged  families,  who  jealously 
appropriated  all  offices  of  State,  and  ruled  through  the  senate, 
in  which  those  who  had  held  high  office  could  sit,  was  strictly 
limited.      Senators  were  forbidden   by  law  to  speculate  with 
A-ntagouism  their  money,  and  were  generally  large  land-owners.      But  there 
seuatwiai  ^  Were  many  other  very  wealthy  citizens  not  admitted  within 
senatorial"^'  ^^®  exclusive  circle  of  the  senatorial  or  noble  families,  who 
families.        amassed  and  employed  their  immense  fortunes  in  trade  and 
speculation,  in  the  slave-market  and  the  plantations.      In  the 
provinces,  these  merchant  often  came  into  collision  with  the 
officials,  and  the  decision  rested  with  the  home  government. 
At  home,  there  existed  the  natural  antipathy,  hidden  only  by 
union  against  a  common  foe,  which  prevails  between  bourgeoisie 
and  aristocracy,  between  undignified  wealth  and  the  pride  of 
rank,  between  merchant  and  noble.     The  merchant  class  came 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  equites,  for  their  large  pro- 
perty gave  them  a  place  in  the  centuries  of  cavalry,  so  that 
they  were  thus  distinguished  from  the  common  people,  who  could 
only  serve  in  the  infantry ;  at  the  same  time,  a  recent  law  had 
compelled  each  senator  on  assuming  office  to  give  up  his  horse, 
and  with  it  his  place  and  vote  in  the  century,  and  thus  the 
name  equites  marked  the  difference  between  senator  and  non- 
Gracchus       senator.     It  was  the  equites  that  Gracchus  desired  to  separate 
Iquit^s  frora^  ^^d  to  wiu  over  from  the  side  of  the  government  which  he  was 
meiu'^^'^™'    ^^solved  to  destroy.      He  gave  them  the  right  of  farming  the 
taxes  in  the  province  of  Asia,  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  greedy 
speculators,  and  by  a  most  important  constitutional  change,  the 
judicial  functions  were  transferred  from  the  senate  to  the  equites, 
from  whom  the  judges  were  henceforth  to  be  chosen.    There  now 
existed  two  distinct  and  hostile  parties  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
and   Gracchus   compared    his   own   measures   to   daggers   and 
swords,  which  he  had  thrown  down  amongst  his  adversaries  for 
them  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces  with.      He  had  succeeded 
thus  far  in  can-ying  all  his  measures  ;   one  function  after  an- 
other, withdrawn  from  the  senate,  had  been  exercised  by  him  ; 
whkh  c.       Ii6  had  legislated  at  home  and  abroad,  had  dealt  with  money 
had^^smneii  ^^^  "^'^^^^  ^^^'^j  regulated  the  taxes,  transferred  judicial  functions, 

in  the  Sutu- 
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and  was  now  contemplating  the  needful  and  important  step  of 
satisfying  the  claims  of  the  Italians.  He  had  used  the  popular 
assembly  as  his  organ,  but  the  changes  made  were  only  nomi- 
nally decided  on  by  them  ;  the  truth  was,  that  there  was  a 
king  in  Kome,  although  uncrowned,  and  his  word  was  for  the 
moment  law.  It  is  said  that  Gracchus  intended  to  complete 
his  work  by  adding  300  new  members  to  the  senate  from  the 
equites.  Strangely  and  inextricably  are  constructive  and  de- 
structive elements  mingled  in  the  constitution  introduced  by 
this  truly  revolutionary  reformer,  and  all  worked  on,  pulling  down 
and  building  up,  when  his  individual  course  had  long  been  run. 

The  insurrection  of  Fregellse  had  shown  the  impatient  eagerness 
of  the  allies  that  their  demands  should  be  satisfied,  and  Gracchus 
now   proposed    that   the    privileges   hitherto    enjoyed    by   the  He  proi-oses 
Latins  should  be  granted  to  all  Italians,  and  that  the  full  privi-  the^franduse 
leges  of  Koman  citizenship  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Latins.  ^^  ^*"'y- 
It  was  a  just  proposal,  and  most  beneficial, — like  the  policy  of 
Rome  in  earlier  days,  when  the  State  had  been  often  renovated 
and  strengthened  by  an  enlargement  of  the  franchise.     Amongst 
the  Latins,  Greek  literature  is  said  to  have  been  more  culti- 
vated than  at  Rome,  and  the  addition  of  their  votes  would 
have  counteracted  much  that  was  evil  in  the  party  conflicts  of 
the   State.      Perhaps   Gracchus   anticipated   a  time   when   all 
Italy,  free  and  self-governed,  should  constitute  one  great  com- 
monwealth.    But  the  mere  idea  of  equality  sufficed  to  unite 
against  the  reformer,  in  fatal  league,  a  corrupt  aristocracy  and  union  of  the 
a  corrupt  populace.      The  latter  were  easily  convinced  of  the  ^nd  Uir'^^ 
glaring  injustice  of  the  new  law.      '  What,'   said  the  consul,  popular 
'  do  you  think  that  if  you  grant  the  franchise  to  the  Latins,  him. 
you  who  are  now  standing  there  will  find  room  in  future  at 
the  public  games  and  festivals  1     Don't  you  see  that  they  will 
come  in  and  take  up  your  places  before  you  V     Such  arguments 
appealed  more  directly  to  the  sovereign  peoi^le  than  the  revolt- 
ing instances  of  insolent  barbarity  exercised  towards  Italians 
by  Roman  officials,  related  by  Gracchus.      The  tribune  Drusus, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  interposed  his  veto, 
and  the  measure  dropped. 

The  senate  now  proceeded  further.      The  recent  transaction 
had  showed  the  worthlessness  of  the  popular  support.     The 
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populace  liad  the  gifts  Gracchus  had  bestowed  ;  for  him  they 
cared  nothing.  He  was  in  Africa,  superintending  with  his 
usual  unwearied  activity  the  foundation  of  his  new  colony  of 
Junonia  there,  when  the  senate  determined  to  make  a  counter- 
bid  for  the  good-will  of  the  mob,  and  to  undermine  his  popu- 
larity. The  tribune  Drusus  proposed  to  remove  the  small  tax 
paid  by  the  owners  of  the  lately  partitioned  land,  and  to  settle 
twelve  new  colonies,  of  3000  citizens  each,  in  Italy.  The  only  land 
that  could  be  taken  for  this  purpose  in  all  probability  belonged  to 
the  unfortunate  allies.  The  people  were  deceived,  and  Gracchus 
returned  to  find  their  allegiance  gone.  The  consul  chosen  for 
121  was  Opimius,  a  strong  aristocrat,  and  the  destroyer  of 
Fregellse ;  and  Gracchus  ofi'ering  himself  for  the  tribuneship 
was  not  elected.  The  senate,  feeling  surer  of  their  ground,  then 
attacked  his  laws,  beginning  with  one  of  the  best  and  most 
enlightened, — the  establishment  of  colonies  out  of  Italy.  The 
priests  represented  to  the  people  that  hyaenas  had  demolished 
the  rising  walls  of  Carthage;  and  what  could  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  rebuilding  of  that  accursed  city  was  an  offence 
against  heaven  1  Moved,  therefore,  by  a  sacred  sense  of  duty, 
the  senate  had  resolved  that  the  work  ought  to  cease.  Gracchus 
was  at  this  time  engaged  in  selecting  suitable  colonists  for  the 
enterprise.  On  the  day  when  the  senate's  proposal  was  to  be 
considered  and  decided  on,  he  appeared  with  several  of  his 
friends  in  the  place  of  meeting.  Not  being  a  tribune,  his  per- 
son was  no  longer  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  consul 
Opimius  was  engaged  in  offering  the  usual  sacrifice,  and  one  of 
his  attendants  coming  towards  Gracchus  with  the  victim's  flesh 
in  his  hand,  cried  out,  '  Make  way,  you  bad  citizens.'  Great 
excitement  and  tumult  followed,  and  one  of  the  followers  of 
Gracchus  struck  down  the  attendant  with  his  sword.  The 
people  seeing  this  fled  in  terror  and  confusion  ;  Gracchus  sought 
in  vain  to  be  heard  in  self-defence  and  denial  of  the  deed,  and 
in  speaking  he  chanced  to  interrupt  a  tribune  who  was  address- 
ing the  people,  but  whose  voice  was  inaudible  in  the  wild 
tumult  around.  This  was  a  grave  offence  against  an  old 
statute.  Gracchus  and  Flaccus,  who  accompanied  him,  retired 
to  their  homes,  and  the  night  closed  in.  He  on  whose  head 
the  storm  was  about  to  break  made  no  preparation  for  the 
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coming  day.  But  the  aristocracy  were  ready ;  the  consul 
watched  out  the  night  in  the  temple,  and  the  morning  dawn 
saw  the  streets  filled  with  senators,  and  those  of  the  equites 
who  adhered  to  them,  aU  fully  armed.  A  body  of  Cretan  archers 
occupied  the  Capitol.  The  body  of  the  man  kiUed  on  the 
previous  day  was  brought  in  solemn  state,  and  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  senate-house.  Gracchus,  with  M.  Flaccus  and  a 
few  who  would  not  forsake  him,  retired  to  the  Aventine  ;  in 
silence,  and  unarmed,  he  ascended  the  hill,  the  refuge  of  the 
oppressed  in  other  days  ;  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman  people 
once,  but  the  cowardly  mob  who  disgraced  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people  which  they  still  bore,  dared  not  follow  their 
friend  and  benefactor  thither  now.  Flaccus  made  some  pre- 
parations or  defence,  and  sent  his  young  son  to  make  terms  if 
possible,  but  the  senate  demanded  unconditional  surrender. 
On  sending  him  the  second  time,  the  consul  ordered  the  lad  to 
be  thrown  into  prison,  and  proclaiming  those  from  whom  he 
came  rebels,  ordered  the  Aventine  to  be  stormed,  and  promised 
to  any  who  would  bring  him  the  heads  of  the  two  leaders  their 
weight  in  gold ;  he  likewise  offered  pardon  to  aU  who  would 
leave  the  hill.  And  now  the  valiant  army  of  senators,  equites, 
and  foreign  soldiers  stormed  the  almost  defenceless  hill,  killing 
all  they  met.  Flaccus  concealed  himself,  but  was  discovered 
and  slain.  Gracchus  was  about  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
but  two  faithful  friends  implored  him,  if  possible,  to  escape. 
Leaping  down  a  steep  precipice  he  sprained  his  foot;  two  of 
his  friends  sacrificed  their  own  lives  to  retard  the  pursuit,  one 
of  them  on  the  famous  bridge  where  Horatius  Codes  stood 
alone  against  the  foe.  But  all  was  in  vain.  In  the  sacred  Murder  of 
grove  (lucus  Furuirum)  the  body  of  Gracchus  was  found,  to-  ^^'^^  ^^' 
gether  with  that  of  the  slave  who  accompanied  his  flight.  His 
head  being  brought  to  the  consid  by  a  man  of  wealth  and  con- 
sequence, he  received  the  full  price  of  blood  ;  but  the  murderers 
of  Flaccus,  being  poor  men,  obtained  nothing.  It  is  said  that  Persecution 
3000  men  were  executed  in  the  reprisals  taken  by  the  victorious  followers. 
party.  Amongst  them  was  the  young  son  of  Flaccus,  who  was 
much  beloved  and  greatly  lamented.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  The  senate  seemed  to  have 
triumphed,  but  had  stooped  to  conquer, — bribing  and  cajoling  a 
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foolish  and  degraded  populace,  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  of 
dark  significance.  Indeed,  these  days  of  civil  strife  and  blood- 
shed were  fraught  with  disastrous  omens  for  the  future.  The 
memory  of  the  Gracchi  was  cherished  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
people,  who  had  left  them  to  die;  the  senate  erected  a  new 
temple  to  Concord  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  built  by  Camillus. 
Truly  the  old  concord  had  passed  away  for  ever.  Secure  in  its 
apparent  triumph,  the  government  ruled  as  before  the  rude 
check  it  had  received  ;  busied  a  little  longer  in  '  sowing  the 
wind'  during  a  period  of  delay  sufiBcient  to  bring  out  in  all 
possible  relief  an  almost  inconceivable  meanness,  baseness,  and 
corruption,  before  the  harvest  came  when  they  found  they  had 
to  '  reap  the  whirlwind.' 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
THE  JUGURTHINE  WAR 

Policy  of  the  senate— Corruption  and  feebleness  of  their  government — The  succes- 
sors of  Masinissa — Jugurtha — His  war  against  Adherbal — Bribes  the  Roman 
commissioners— Cirta  taken — Romans  declare  war— Jugurtha  obtains  a  treaty 
— Anger  of  the  people— Speech  of  Memmius— Jugurtha  at  Rome — Senate  com- 
pelled to  declare  war,  110 — Secret  understanding  with  the  enemy — Disgraceful 
capitulation  and  treaty — Outburst  of  popular  indignation—  Metellus  general — 
His  officer  Caius  Marius — Victory  near  the  Mohul — Difficulties  of  the  campaign 
■ — Marius  obtains  the  consulship,  107  —Is  general,  106 — Difficulty  in  concluding 
the  war — Intrigues  with  Bocchus — Bold  expedition  of  Sulla— Jugurtha  betrayed 
and  given  up — Led  in  triumph  and  executed,  104 — Settlement  of  Numidia  — 
Rivalry  of  Marius  and  Sulla — Change  in  the  military  organization  by  Marius — 
The  Roman  eagle— The  pretorian  guard. 

'Heupietas!  Heu  prisca  fides !  invictaque  hella 
Dextera.'  ^neid,  vi.  879-80. 

The  magnificent  promises  made  to  the  populace  by  Drusus 
to  countermine  the  influence  of  Caius  Gracchus,  were  to  all 
appearance  forgotten  when  they  had  served  their  purpose.  A 
law  was  passed  confirming  all  occupiers  of  domain  land  in  their 
estates,  which  were  henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  private  pro- 
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perty.  This  measure  served  for  a  time  to  pacify  the  wealthier 
members  of  the  Italian  communities,  who  had  feared  the  ex- 
tension of  the  agrarian  law  to  their  estates.  The  senate  did 
not  succeed  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  colony  of 
Narbo  {Narhonne),  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  but  they  stopped  the  ^^''^'*- 
work  which  had  been  begun  on  the  site  of  Carthage,  and  the 
idea  of  further  colonization  was  abandoned.  Every  evil  which 
we  have  seen  in  operation  continued  in  full  play  :  slave  in- 
surrections were  of  annual  occurrence;  the  small  estates  were  Growing 
literally  devoured  wholesale ;  not  many  years  later  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  but  2000  wealthy  families  amongst 
the  whole  list  of  Eoman  citizens.  The  government  was  more 
rigidly  exclusive  than  ever,  conferring  the  highest  offices  on  the 
youngest  and  most  incompetent  men,  if  they  belonged  to  the 
ruling  families ;  never  had  there  been  seen  such  an  utter  absence 
of  civil  and  military  capacity,  such  gross  corruption,  such  fre- 
quent and  startling  crimes  committed  with  impunity  by  offenders 
of  rank.  The  government  was  as  feeble  as  it  was  corrupt.  Feebleness 
Recent  events  had  shown  all  parties  that  they  were  on  the  government 
very  brink  of  a  yawning  abyss ;  the  storm  might  seem  to  have 
passed,  but  the  air  was  no  clearer  than  before,  the  signs  of  the 
times  darker  than  ever.  The  wealthy  classes  were  arrayed 
in  two  rival  factions,  full  of  mutual  jealousy  and  ill-will.  The 
numbers  of  the  populace  must  have  been  greatly  augmented 
by  the  thousands  who,  driven  out  of  their  country  estates  by  the 
slave-labour  employed  by  the  capitalists,  would  be  attracted  to 
the  metropolis  by  the  corn  which  was  almost  given  away  there 
to  the  poor.  Thus  Eome  was  filled  by  a  multitude  of  low  and 
degraded  men,  still  calling  themselves  Roman  citizens,  and 
possessing  a  vote  in  the  popular  assembly  ;  ready  to  follow  any 
noisy  demagogue  who  knew  how  to  address  them,  and  to  give 
their  support  to  the  highest  bidder.  Courting  and  fearing  this 
power  beneath,  hating  and  distrusting  their  merchant  Hva.ls.  the 
equites,  with  slave  insurrections  on  every  side,  pirate  vessels  on 
every  coast,  rebellion  fermenting  throughout  Italy,  threatenings 
of  barbarian  invasions  on  the  frontiers,  the  Roman  senate 
stood,  retaining  tenaciously  the  functions  of  a  world-wide 
empire,  incapable,  hated,  and  despised,  intent  on  nothing  but 
making  money  out  of  the  transactions  they  called  government. 
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To  justify  this  description  the  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war 
might  suffice. 

The  kingdom  of  Masinissa  had  been  inherited  conjointly 
at  his  death  by  his  three  sons.  The  eldest,  Micipsa,  was  soon 
left  sole  monarch,  by  the  death  of  his  brothers  Gulussa  and 
Mastanabal.  An  illegitimate  son  of  the  latter,  named  Jugurtha, 
a  brave  and  warlike  youth,  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
court,  the  sons  of  the  king  being  not  grown  up.  He  served 
with  distinction  under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war,  and 
in  such  high  favour  did  he  stand  with  that  general  and  other 
leading  Romans  that  Micipsa  felt  obliged  to  adopt  him,  and  to 
leave  the  kingdom  to  Jugurtha  conjointly  with  his  own  sons 
Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.  This  will  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Romans.  Dissensions  soon  broke  out  in  the  royal  house  ; 
Hiempsal  was  assassinated,  and  war  followed  between  Adherbal 
and  Jugurtha,  who  had  perpetrated  the  crime.  Adherbal  was 
defeated,  and  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeded  by  his  com- 
plaints in  procuring  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  of  whom 
Opimius  was  the  head.  Far  more  persuasive  than  the  appeals 
of  Adherbal  and  the  demands  of  justice  were  the  bribes  of  his 
rival,  who  had  been  in  Rome,  and  learned  the  golden  secret  of 
managing  business  with  the  Romans.  His  counter  pleas  had 
already  prevailed  with  the  senate  to  justify  the  murder  of 
Hiempsal,  and  when  the  commissioners  appeared  to  partition 
the  country,  the  more  fruitful  and  populous  part  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Jugurtha.  Sure  of  his  ground,  for  his  resources  were 
immense,  he  now,  without  pretext  of  any  sort,  declared  war 
against  his  rival,  and  besieged  him  in  Cirta.  In  this  city  there 
were  many  Italians,  who  helped  in  the  defence,  and  the  Romans 
thought  it  becoming,  under  the  circumstances,  to  send  a  com- 
mission to  the  spot.  It  was  composed  of  young  and  'inexperi- 
enced men ;  their  proposals  were  rejected,  and  they  returned 
home  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  fact.  Jugurtha's  emissaries 
were  active  in  Rome,  and  Cirta  was  left  to  its  fate.  At  length 
letters  were  brought  from  the  besieged,  so  urgent  and  so  mourn- 
ful, that  another  commission  was  despatched,  Scaurus,  the  chief 
man  in  the  senate,  at  its  head.  Long  conferences  ensued,  but 
no  results  followed.  The  Italians  in  the  city  prevailed  on 
Adherbal  to  surrender^  under  promise  of  life  for  the  garrison  and 
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himself.     Jugurtha  immediately  ordered  his  adopted  brother  to  Fau  of  ciru, 
be  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  torture,  and  destroyed  ^""^  ^^^ 
every  man  within  the  town,  Numidians  and  Romans  alike. 

Even  now  a  majority  of  the  senate  endeavoured  to  with- 
stand the  demand  of  the  exasperated  people  that  war  should  Bxaspera- 
instantly  be  declared.     Next  year  it  was  impossible  to  delay  ^t°Rom&  ^ 
any  longer  ;   and  even  the  appearance  of  fresh  ambassadors 
from  Numidia,  with  fresh  arguments  on  Jugurtha's  behalf,  of 
the  usual  kind,  could  not  prevent  the  declaration  of  war  (b.c. 
Ill),  so  loud  was  the  popular  outcry  against  the  scandalous 
proceedings  of  the  government.     Culpurnius  Bestia,  the  consul, 
accompanied  by  M.  Scaurus  as  legate,  appeared  in  Africa  at  the 
head  of  an  army.     They  marched  into  the  heart  of  Numidia,  war 
and  Jugurtha  sent  to  ask  for  terms.     With  wonderful  rapidity  the'consui 
an  understanding  was  come  to  ;  the  prince  surrendered  uncon-  ^^^^^  '<  *^* 
ditionally,  but  the  demands  were  not  hard.     He  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  entire  kingdom  on  paying  a  small  sum  of 
money  and  giving  up  a  few  elephants,  horses,  etc,  most  of 
which  he  bought  back  again  afterwards.     The  farce  was  played 
out,  and  the  actors  returned  to  Rome.     They  were  received  Fresh 
with  an  outburst  of  indignation.     The  means  employed  were  "*  '^*  '°° 
an    open  enough   secret ;    and   the   tribune   Memmius   came 
forward  to  demand   an   inquiry  into    the  whole  affair,   and 
the  personal  appearance  of  Jugurtha  in  Rome.     *  If  his  sur-  speech  of 
render  is  anything  more  than  a  deception,'  said  he,  '  he  will  ^^™™"^ 
come  and  explain  matters.     If  he  refuses,  you  will  understand 
what  sort  of  peace  and  submission  it  is  which  has  secured 
Jugurtha  immunity  for  his  crimes,  has  brought  immense  wealth 
to  a  few  great  men,  but  only  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  com- 
naouwealth.'     However  reluctantly,  the  senate  gave  consent, 
and  Jugurtha,  when  summoned,  appeared.     The  safe-conduct  Jugurtha 
given  him  barely  saved  his  life  from  the  fury  of  the  people.  Rome."^^  ^' 
Memmius  called  upon  him  to  speak,  hoping  that  his  words 
would  condemn  the  guilty  parties  in  the  State,  but  the  tribune 
Bsebius  was  prevailed  upon  to  interpose  his  veto,  and  forbid 
the  king  to  reply.     Jugurtha,  naturally  encouraged  by  these 
proceedings,  procured  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  a  young 
descendant  of  Masiuissa,  who  was  staying  at  Rome,  and  form- 
ing some  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  Numidian  throne.     The 
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senate  were  now  literally  compelled  to  dismiss  Jugurtha  to 
Africa,  and  to  declare  war.  On  leaving  Rome  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  '  0  the  marketable  city  ;  it  wiU  perish  soon, 
whenever  it  finds  a  purchaser  ! ' 

During  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  Roman  troops  in 
Africa  had  employed  themselves  in  plundering  not  only  Nu- 
midian  but  Roman  territory ;  and  when  Sp.  Albinus  assumed 
the  command,  nothing  could  be  done  with  them.  There 
was  no  discipline  or  order  in  the  camp,  and  many  persons 
were  in  a  secret  understanding  with  the  enemy.  In  the 
necessary  absence  of  the  consul  at  Rome  in  109,  his  brother 
Aulus  undertook  a  distant  expedition  to  Suthul,  the  city  where 
the  royal  treasures  were  kept.  Failing  in  the  attempt  to  take 
the  town,  he  followed  Jugurtha  into  the  desert.  Here,  one 
stormy  night,  the  Roman  camp  was  surrounded  and  conquered, 
the  troops  flying  in  precipitate  confusion.  Retreating  to  a  hiU 
they  were  forced  to  capitulate,  to  depart  under  the  yoke,  leave 
the  country  immediately,  and  renew  the  former  treaty  with 
Jugurtha.  All  this  was  too  much  to  be  borne.  Popular  feel- 
ing in  Rome  would  rest  in  nothing  short  of  a  special  commis- 
sion to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice.  Bestia,  Opimus,  Albinus, 
and  others,  were  banished  after  a  judicial  inquiry.  Scaurus, 
who  was  one  of  the  guiltiest  of  the  guilty,  contrived,  by  his 
peculiar  dexterity  and  great  influence,  not  only  to  escape,  but 
actually  to  be  appointed  on  the  commission  for  investigation. 

MeteUus  was  consul  and  general  for  109,  for  the  peace  was 
regarded  as  null  and  void.  Although  a  senator,  he  was  a  man 
of  integrity.  He  was  inaccessible  to  bribery,  but  not  over- 
scrupulous as  to  the  means  he  employed  against  the  foe.  A 
good  oflBcer  and  a  valiant  soldier,  like  the  well-known  family 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  proud,  and  fuU  of  the  prejudices 
of  rank.  Fortunately  for  his  country,  he  did  not  regard  his 
pride  or  his  prejudices  in  the  selection  of  his  officers.  One  of 
these  was  Caius  Marius,  a  man  now  forty-six  years  old,  who 
was  born  of  peasant  parents  near  Arpinum.  His  early  life 
had  been  spent  in  poverty  and  toU.  Entering  the  army  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Scipio  in 
the  Numantine  war,  and  attained  well-deserved  military  honour. 
Having,  by  prosperous  speculation,  and  marriage  into  the  family 
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of  the  Julii,  attained  some  degree  of  wealth  and  influence,  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  sought  entrance  into  political  life, — the  Hcuw 
only  means  of  attaining  high  military  position.     He  was  tri-    y/ 
bune  in  119,  and  afterwards  praetor  of  a  Spanish  province, 
though  he  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way  against  the 
strong  and  bitter  opposition  of  the  aristocracy.     The  insults 
and  provocations  he  had  encountered  rankled  in  his  mind,  and 
were  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.     He  accompanied   Me- 
tellus  as  legate  to  Africa,  where  the  war  was  at  length  prose- 
cuted with  energy.     First  repressing  the  disorder  and  license 
of  the  camp  with  a  strong  hand,  Metellus  entered  Numidia, 
and  Jugurtha  sent  to  sue  for  peace.     The  general  would  not 
accept  his  submission,  but  endeavoured  to  suborn  his  messen- 
gers to  treachery  against  the  king.     Jugurtha  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  in  ambush  on  the  hills.     The  Roman 
army,  on  their  march  through  a  long  plain  twenty  mUes  in 
extent,  which  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  to  find  water,  was 
furiously  attacked  by  the  Numidians.     The  battle  was  pro- 
tracted and  the  issue  long  in  suspense.    At  length  the  Romans  victory  near 
won  it,  and  the  Numidian  army  fled,  disappearing  in  the  deserts,  j^g  ^  ^''^* 
Numidia  was  now  occupied,  but  an  attempt  at  negotiation 
failed,  Metellus  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  king's  person, 
which  Jugurtha  decliaed.     The  next  campaigns  were  occupied  Fruitless 
in  ceaseless  and  fruitless  wars  in  the  deserts.     The  Romans  P^o^'fi"' 
might  gam  a  victory,  but  could  not  pursue  the  retreating 
foe.     On  one  occasion  they  marched  for  forty  miles  through  a 
waterless  district  to  besiege  Thala,  where  Jugurtha  had  taken 
refuge.     The  city  was  taken  in  forty  days,  but  the  king  was 
gone,  with  his  children  and  his  treasures.     The  tribes  of  the 
wilderness  were  passionately  devoted  to  their  native  prince,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  see  where  the  war  would  end.     In  alliance 
with  his  father-in-law,  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  Jugurtha 
approached  Cirta,  where  Metellus  had  chosen  his  winter  quar- 
ters.    But  the  next  campaign  was  not  to  be  conducted  by  him. 
Marius,  having  received  warning  by  an  omen  that  he  was  des-  Marius      ^ 
tined  to  be  consul  at  Rome,  and  confident  in  the  popular  sup-  o^\a\iftha 
port,  had  resolved  to  ofi'er  himself  as  candidate  for  the  consul-  consulship. 
ship.     All  the  pride  and  scorn  of  Metellus  was  excited  by 
the  idea.     Remarking  that  Marius  had  better  wait  till  his  son 
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(not  then  twenty  years  old)  could  dispute  the  election  with  him, 
he  did  not  give  the  desired  permission  till  it  was  almost  too  late 
V  He  carries     ^q  \)q  of  any  use.     But  Marius  arrived  in  time,  and  carried  his 
B.a  107.     '  election.     The  aristocratic  families  had  by  law  no  title  what- 
ever to  the  exclusive  possession  of  dignities,  but  they  chose  to 
regard  the  candidature  of  a  man  like  Marius  as  a  crime,  and 
an  unheard-of  insult  to  their  nobility  ;  and  thus  converted  the 
brave  oflBcer,  who  was  naturally  not  at  all  of  a  revolutionary 
disposition,  into  a  sullen  and  dangerous  foe. 
Marius  In  106,  Marius  assumed  the  command.     The  war  continued 

command  in  in  Very  much  the  same  style  as  that  in  which  Metellus  had 
Africa,  106.  conducted  it.  Successful  expeditions  against  fortified  places, 
successful  encounters  in  the  open  field,  brought  no  permanent 
results.  Eetreating  to  the  deserts,  Jugurtha  was  secure  from 
pursuit,  and  surrounded  by  faithful  followers.  Bocchus  had 
shown  signs  of  hesitation,  but  an  incursion  of  the  Romans 
into  Mauritanian  territory  disposed  him  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  his  son-in-law.  During  the  winter  of  106-5,  the  Romans 
made  strenuous  endeavours  to  gain  him  over  to  their  side. 
Bocchus  wavered,  but  seemed  ready  to  listen  to  the  Roman 
proposals.  Jugurtha  was  at  his  court,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
%   , .  ^  divine  the  real  intentions  of  the  king  of  Mauritania.      He  now 

z^^  ^   asked  that  the  commander  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  Lucius  Cor- 

V     nelius  Sulla,  should  be  sent  to  conclude  a  treaty.     He  was  a 
favourite  with  the  king,  at  whose  court  he  had  been  ambas- 
sador ;  but  Marius  might  well  hesitate  before  sending  his  best 
and  bravest  ofl&cer  into  the   hands  of  so   equivocal  a  friend. 
EJ^ecjition    Sixiia,  however,  was  ready  to  undertake  the  dangerous  mission, 
and  set  out,  accompanied  by  the  king's  son.     His  intrepidity 
never  failed  him,  though  he  was  led  through  the  midst  of 
Jugurtha's  camp,  and  he  scorned  the  suggestions  of  some  timid 
attendants  to  fly  from  so  insecure  a  spot.     With  perfect  cool- 
ness  and  presence  of  mind   he   transacted   his  business,  and 
Betrayal  and  Jugurtha  was  sacrificed.     Attracted   by  the  promises   of  his 
Jugurtha.      father-in -law,  he  was  led  into  an  ambush  and  taken  prisoner  ; 
nor  was  his  fate  an  unjust  retribution  for  the  foul  treachery  of 
his  former  career.    The  seven  years'  war  was  ended.    Jugui-tha 
followed  in  chains  the  splendid  triumph  of  Marius  on  the  1st 
His  end,  104  of  January  104  ;  after  which  he  was  consigned  to  a  chill  sub- 
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terranean  dungeon.    '  Oh  what  a  cold  bath  !'  exclaimed  the  son 
of  the  African  deserts,  as  he  was  thrust  in,  his  teeth  chattering  . 
in  the  freezing  air ;  and  there  he  was  left  to  die  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

Marius  had  delayed  his  return  till  the  beginning  of  104,  to  Settlement 
settle  matters  in  Africa.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Numidian 
territory  preserved  its  independence  under  a  prince  of  the  royal 
house,  Gauda  by  name, — for  the  Eomans  were  not  anxious  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  against  the  desert  tribes. 
A  part  of  the  country  was  assigned  to  Bocchus, 

Marius  was,  in  the  popular  estimation,  the  conqueror  ofBivairyof  i/' 
Jugurtha.     But  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  claimed  ^^^  ^^ 
that  honour  as  at  least  equally  deserved  by  Metellus  and  by 
Sulla ;  and  the  military  rivalry  was  intensified  by  political  bit- 
terness, so  that  Marius  and  Sulla's  names  became  w^atchwords 
of  the  hostile  factions  in  the  State.     The  appearance  of  this 
new  military  element  upon  the  scene  of  strife  was  significant.  Military 
and  we  can  see  better  than  was  possible  for  those  living  at  the  fntro^ucei 
time,  how  significant,  and  how  prophetic  of  the  future.      The  into  party 
change  introduced  by  Marius  in  the  organization  of  the  army  change 
was  of  incalculable  importance.     Hitherto   each  citizen  had  opiJni^ation 
been  enrolled  in  the  centuries  according  to  the  property  he  of  the  army 
possessed ;  and  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  troops  different 
weapons  had  been  used.      Thus  no  poor  man  could  enter  the 
ranks,  nor  had  the  army  hitherto  been  more  than  a  militia. 
The  growing  disinclination  amongst  the  citizens  to  serve  in  the 
army  had  given  rise  to  serious  difiiculties,  and  to  the  custom 
of  throwing  the  burden  chiefly  on  the  allies.     But  Marius 
changed  all  that.     He  proclaimed  the  army  free  to  every  man 
who  chose  to  enter  the  service,  rich  or  poor,  citizen,  ally,  or 
foreigner.     There  was  none  of  the  old  classification  in  the 
ranks.     Each  man  simply  took  the  place  assigned  him,  and  no 
distinction  of  civil  life  was  recognised  in  the  camp.     Hitherto 
four  ensigns  had  distinguished  the  divisions  of  the  army — the 
wolf,  the  human-headed  buU,  the  horse,  and  the  wild  boar. 
These  were  retained  in  a  subordinate  position ;  but  Marius 
gave  the  army  one  common  sign — the  silver  eagle.     In  the  The  Roman 
Numantine  war  Scipio  had  found  it  necessaiy  to  surround  his  ®^^ 
person  with  a  guard  of  500  picked  men  j  these  were  called  ^ 
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praetorians  (prcetoriani,  or  belonging  to  head-quarters)  ;  and 
this  praetorian  guard  continued  a  permanent  military  insti- 
tution. Marius  took  extreme  interest  in  the  army,  and  cared  in 
every  way  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  Here  he  was  more 
at  home  than  in  the  brilliant  and  exclusive  circles  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, where  his  rough  but  proud  and  sensitive  nature  was 
exposed  to  ceaseless  annoyance  and  petty  provocations.  The 
army  under  him  became  a  separate  and  powerful  institution ; 
the  soldier  was  distinct  from  the  civilian.  The  citizens  left 
the  duties  of  the  camp  to  a  crowd  of  needy  or  idle  volunteers 
who  learnt  to  find  the  camp  their  home  and  the  general's  word 
their  law.  Marius  probably  thought  only  of  constituting  an 
efficient  army ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  State  would  have  perished  but  for  his  work.  Yet  he 
little  knew  its  full  signif  cance.  '  The  twelve  eagles  circling 
round  the  Palatine  called  the  monarchy  into  existence  ;  the 
new  eagle  given  by  Caius  Marius  to  the  legions  announced  the 
empire  of  the  Csesars.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    CIMBRIAN   WAR. 

Extension  of  Roman  frontiers— Border  warfare— Outside  barbarians — The  homeless 
nations  of  the  Clmbri  and  Teutones — Their  migration  south — In  Noricum,  113 
— Treachery  of  Carbo — Battle  of  Noreia— In  the  south  of  Gaul,  109— Defeat  of 
Silanus  by  Cimbri ;  of  Longinus  by  Helvetian  tribes— Romans  defeated  and 
two  armies  destroyed  at  Arausio,  105— Imminent  apparent  danger  of  Rome — 
Cimbri  turn  aside  to  Spain — Servile  war  breaks  out  in  SicUy,  104 — Incom- 
petence of  the  government — InefBciency  of  the  army — Discord  In  Rome- 
Popular  vengeance  taken  on  Caepio — Marius  consul  for  five  consecutive  years 
— Awaits  the  Cimbri  in  Gaul— The  Cimbri  and  Teutones  enter  Italy — They 
separate— March  of  Teutones  past  Marius's  camp— Battle  of  Aquae  Sextisa,  102 
— Destruction  of  Teutones — Cimbri  in  northern  Italy — Retreat  of  Catulus — 
Junction  of  Marius  and  Catulus— Battle  of  Vercellse— Total  extermination  of 
Cimbri,  July  30,  101. 

'ninter  dem  Berge  sind  auch  Zewfe.'— German  Pboterb. 


Tiie  Roman        MACEDONIA  became  a  Roman  province  in   146  B.C.      In 
roil  lers.       \^^^  \t^q  Thracian  Chersonesus  came  into  Roman  hands  by  the 
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bequest  of  Attalus  of  Pergamos,  A  war  with  the  Gallic  tribea 
beyond  the  Alps  had  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbo,  the  province  which  Caius  Gracchus  had  intended 
to  colonize.  The  town  of  Narbo,  the  first  and  last  settlement 
he  had  made  there,  continued  to  thrive  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate.  It  was  an  important  centre  for  the  Gallo- 
Britannic  trade.  The  acquisition  of  this  province  gave  the 
Romans  access  by  land  to  Spain,  and  great  military  roads  were 
constructed  along  the  coast.  Aquae  Sextise,  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  spot,  famous  for  its  springs  of  hot  and  cold  water,  be- 
came a  Roman  military  position. 

The  extension  of  the  Roman  dominions  brought  with  it 
other  and  less  easy  tasks  than  the  collection  of  tribute-money, 
or  the  opening  up  of  new  commercial  channels  for  wealthy 
speculators  at  home.  There  was  a  long  frontier-line  which 
must  be  defended.  And  beyond  it  there  were  not  only  the 
wild  Dalmatian  robbers  on  the  Illyrian  coast,  and  the  countless 
Gallic  tribes,  stretching  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  (some 
of  whom,  from  the  Alpine  valleys,  made  desolating  raids  from 
time  to  time  into  northern  Italy),  but  there  were  other 
mighty  swarms  issuing  from  the  far  North,  and  wandering  Border 
up  and  down  amongst  the  Gallic  tribes,  often  mingling  with  ^*'^"'*- 
them,  yet  distinct, — the  homeless  people  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones, 

It  appears  that  the  Cimbri  came  from  the  country  now  called  The  Cimbri 
Denmark,  but  the  whole  history  of  their  origin  and  early  migra- 
tions is  most  obscure.     Through  the  country  of  the  Scordisci,  a  Their 
powerful  Gallic  tribe,  between  Macedonia  and  the  Danube,  lately  ™^* 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  they  made  their  way,  and,  approaching 
the  Eastern  Alps,  threatened  the  district  of  Noricum,  whose 
inhabitants  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Romans. 
Thus  far  south  had  they  migrated  from  their  northern  abodes, 
seeking  new  and  more  fruitful  lands  ;    perhaps  driven  from 
their  early  homes  by  another  barbarian  swarm.      Here  the 
Bouthern  nations  beheld  with  astonishment  the  tall  and  strong- 
built  forms  of  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  children  of  the  North, 
men  and  women,  the  aged  and  the  children,  with  all  their  be- 
longings, seeking  by  tens  of  thousands  a  new  abode.     They 
lived  in  their  waggons,  sheltered  by  leather  roofs,  and  from 
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these  waggons  the  women  and  children  excited  and  encouraged 
the  warriors  on  the  day  of  battle.  These  barbarian  strangers, 
who  were  accustomed  to  devour  their  meat  raw,  indulged  in 
every  excess  and  cruelty  after  a  victory.  Fighting  with  wild 
valour  and  tumultuous  war-cries,  they  destroyed  everything 
that  fell  into  their  hands  ;  the  prisoners  who  were  not  slain 
on  the  spot  were  reserved  to  be  oflFered  in  sacrifice  by  the 
priestesses,  grey-haired  women,  in  long  white  linen  garments. 

A  Roman  army  at  Aquileia  was  defending  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  but  the  formidable  strangers,  probably  in  some  awe  of 
the  Roman  name,  did  not  attack  them.     Nay,  they  obeyed  the 
Treachery  of  direction  of  the  general,  On.  Carbo,  to  evacuate  the  country  of 
"  **■  the  Taurisci ;  but  the  guides  sent  to  show  them  the  way  were 

told  to  mislead  them  and  bring  them  into  an  ambush.     A  battle 
Battle  of       soon  ensued  at  Noreia,  in  which  the  treachery  of  the  civilized 
Noieia,  113.   gQjQi^ataQtg  -^^ras  punished  by  a  defeat  so  complete,  that  the  out- 
break of  a  violent  storm  alone  saved  the  Roman  army  from  an- 
nihilation.   The  Cimbri  did  not  foUow  up  their  victory,  but  bent 
their  course  amongst  the  Helvetian  tribes,  and  four  years  later, 
The  Cimbri    jn  IQQ,  we  See  them  appearing  in  the  south  of  Gaul.     The 
ofGaui,  109.  Roman  army  under  Silanus,  which  encountered  them  there, 
suiu*iL'b      ^^^  totally  defeated.     The  Cimbri  asked  for  settlements  in 
tiie  Cimbri.    this  district,  but  were  refused.     Two  years  later,  some  of  the 
Helvetian  tribes,  following  the  example  of  the  Cimbri,  migrated 
into  Gaul,  and  inflicted  so  total  a  defeat  on  the  Roman  forces 
OfLonginus  under  Longinus,  that  the  remainder  of  the  army  consented  to 
Heivetii,       surrender  half  their  baggage  and  to  depart  under  the  yoke.    Still 
^^^'  the  victors  showed  no  inclination  to  direct  their  course  to 

Italy.  In  107,  an  important  city  in  the  province,  Tolosa, 
declared  against  the  Romans,  but  Csepio,  the  consul  for  the 
next  year,  succeeded  in  recovering  it,  and  took  possession  of 
the  immense  treasures  of  the  temple  there  ;  these  treasures 
were  seized  by  a  band  of  robbers  on  the  way  to  Massilia,  and 
never  heard  of  again.  Popular  report  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  consul  and  his  staff  were  the  real  thieves.  In  105, 
the  year  of  Jugurtha's  capture,  another  consular  army  appeared 
in  Gaul  under  Cn.  Maximus,  and  the  Romans  remained  on  the 
defensive,  waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  barbarians  to  approach. 
The  two  commanders,  unfortunately,  were  at  enmity,  and  found 
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concerted  action  impossible.  So  formidable  did  the  numbers 
of  the  Roman  hosts  appear  to  the  barbarians,  that  they  began 
to  think  of  making  terms,  and  sent  messengers  to  Maximus. 
Csepio  was  so  irritated  at  this,  being  fearful  lest  his  rival  should 
have  the  honour  of  concluding  a  treaty,  that  he  attacked  the 
enemy  at  once  with  all  his  forces.  In  the  awful  struggle  which 
ensued,  the  Romans  were  utterly  routed,  and  fighting  with  the  Total  defeat 
river  behind  them,  it  is  said  that  80,000  men  fell  upon  the  Roman 
field  of  battle  near  Arausio.      The  number  is  no  doubt  exae-ge-  ''i'''"'''?'^*,^- 

=°      Arausio,  105. 

rated,  but  the  army  was  annihilated,  Csepio  himself  and  a  few 
others  alone  escaping  from  the  carnage.     The  Alpine  passes 
were  undefended,  the  way  to  Rome  lay  open,  and  all  Italy  was 
fuU   of  discontent   and   suppressed   rebellion.      Rome   again  Extreme 
trembled  for  its  very  existence,  and  the  danger  seemed  greater  Rome? 
than  that  after  Cannae.     But  the  barbarians  turned  aside  ;  not  The 
venturing  into  Italy,  they  first  harassed  the  tribes  of  the  Arverni,  tum^asMe^to 
and  then  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  Spain. 

The  senate  was  now  responsible  to  the  Roman  world,  not 
only  for  the  base  transactions  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  but  for 
the  disgraceful  defeats  of  the  Cimbrian,  and  the  frightful  carnage 
at  Arausio.  If  further  proof  had  been  needed  of  the  incom- 
petence of  the  government,  it  was  furnished  in  another  danger- 
ous Servile  war  which  broke  out  in  Sicily  in  104.  It  appears  Servile  war 
that  a  great  many  free  men  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  104-102. ' 
planters,  and  the  praetor  was  authorized  by  the  senate  to  in- 
quire into  the  outrage,  and  restore  their  rights  to  the  injured 
parties.  It  was  not  an  easy  undertaking,  such  multitudes 
came  forward  to  demand  their  liberty.  But  the  praetor  Nerva 
was  terrified  at  the  outcry  raised  by  the  proprietors,  most  of 
them  wealthy  Roman  merchants,  and  was  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  his  fears,  and  order  the  complainants  back  into  servitude. 
They,  however,  repaired  to  the  mountains,  and  a  twofold  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the  island.  The  slaves  on  the  west  coast 
were  commanded  by  a  man  of  great  ability,  Atheuion,  who 
gained  great  influence  by  his  miracles  and  prophecies,  his 
steady  discipline,  and  his  mild  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  militia  were  powerless  against  the  insur- 
gents ;  a  terrible  famine  broke  out  in  the  towns.  Consular 
armies  had  to  be  sent  to  the  island,  and  it  was  not  until  1 02 
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that  the  formidable  insurrection  was  put  doAvn.  Similar  in- 
surrections on  a  small  scale  were  often  recurring,  both  in  Italy 
and  Greece. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  Roman  armies  was  manifest  to  all 
men,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  change  which  Mariua 
had  already  begun  in  Africa  could  not  be  questioned  when  he 
returned  home  to  celebrate  his  triumph  over  Jugurtha  in  104, 
the  year  succeeding  that  of  the  slaughter  of  Arausio.  The  union 
of  opposing  factions  after  Cannse,  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  fugitive 
general  Varro,  belonged  to  a  former  generation.  Caepio,  who  had 
escaped  from  Arausio,  was  an  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
the  popular  faction  was  determined  to  avenge  the  public  disasters 
upon  him.  The  robbery  of  the  treasures  of  Tolosa,  though  not 
proved  against  him,  was  generally  believed  to  be  his  deed. 
After  degradation  from  his  senatorial  office  and  confiscation  of 
his  property  by  decrees  of  the  popular  assembly,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  103,  and  only  by  the  exertions  of  a  friendly  tribune 
escaped  a  capital  sentence.  The  government  had  tried  to  stop 
the  proceedings  by  the  veto  of  a  tribune,  but  on  the  latter 
attempting  to  speak,  he  was  driven  from  the  assembly,  and 
several  senators  were  injured  by  the  stones  which  were  thrown 
in  the  fray.  Nor  was  the  aristocracy  able  to  prevent  the  re- 
appointment of  Cains  Marius  to  the  consulate.  It  was  contrary 
to  law  indeed,  but  for  five  consecutive  years  the  popular  leader 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State,  for  it  was  clearly  evident 
that  there  was  no  other  able  to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction 
which  seemed  so  near  at  hand  after  the  defeat  of  Arausio.  The 
necessity  of  the  times  allowed  no  alternative,  and  the  new 
general  appeared  in  Transalpine  Gaul  in  the  course  of  104, 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  being  still  one  of  his  officers  ;  but  the  Cimbri 
were  in  Spain.  Marius  remained  on  the  defensive,  sustaining 
and  aiding  the  allies,  re-establishing  Roman  supremacy  in  the 
province,  and  busied  in  exercising,  hardening,  and  disciplining 
his  newly-organized  troops.  In  103,  the  wild  swarms  who 
were  desolating  Spain,  wearied  out  by  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  Celtiberians,  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  marched  through 
the  terror-stricken  country  as  far  as  the  Seine.  Here  they 
encountered  so  valiant  a  resistance  from  the  confederacy  of  the 
Belgas,  that  they  could  proceed  no  further,  although  they  had 
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been  joined  by  some  Helvetian  tribes,  and  also  by  the  Teutones, 
a  race  kindred  with  their  own,  who  are  said  to  have  migrated 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.     Checked  in  their  advance  by 
the  Belgse,  they  at  length  resolved  on  entering  Italy.     On  their 
way  they  parted  into  two  great  streams,  the  Cimbri  crossing  the 
Eastern  Alps,  the  Teutones  directing  their  course  to  the  Gallic 
province,  where  Marius  was  awaiting  them  in  a  strong  and  well- 
provisioned  camp  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ishve  and  the  Rhone. 
Here  for  three  days  they  renewed  their  furious  assaults  upon  Assaults  of 
the  Roman  position,  but  without  success,  nor  did  Marius  suffer  on\he"camp' 
his  soldiers  to  assume  the  offensive.     Desisting  at  length,  they  ^^H^^^' 
resolved  to  set  off  for  Italy.     The  general  permitted  them  to 
defile  past  his  camp,  and  the  march  continued  for  six  days,  so 
unwieldy  was  the  barbarian  host  with  its  waggons  and  its 
other  encumbrances.     Marius  did  not  yet  trust  his  inexperienced 
troops  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  encounter  these  strange  foes, 
so  terrible  was  the  first  impression  of  their  appearance.     At  Their  mnrch 
length  the  last  of  the  long  train  had  passed  by,  the  barbarians  camp.  ^ 
shouting  many  a  jeering  message  as  they  marched,  and  in- 
quiring if  the  Romans  had  any  messages  to  send  home  to 
their  wives. 

When  they  were  gone,  Marius  broke  up  his  camp  and  fol-  Battle  of 
lowed  the  host  at  some  distance,  cautiously  and  slowly.     Near  u^^nd^' 
Aquae    Sextiae    (Aix   in    Provence)    an    unexpected   skirmish  fj^^'^'J},*' 
occurred,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the  advantage.     Two  days  Teutones, 
after   a   great    battle   was    fought,  with    admirable   strategy 
on  the  part  of  the  general,  and  with  something  of  the  old 
courage  and  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  legions.     The  war- 
like barbarians  attacked  the  Romans  with  fury,  and  fought 
throughout  the  day  with  energy  and    impetuosity.     But  at 
length  they  gave  way  and  retreated  to  their  waggons,  where 
they  again  made  an  obstinate  but  vain  defence.     The  Teutones 
were  literally  destroyed,  and  but  few  made  prisoners,  as  the 
women  even  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

But  another  and  a  larger  host  had  meantime  found  their  way 
into  Italy.     The  Cimbri  crossed  the  Alps,  and  the  Roman  army.  The  Cimbri 
under  Catulus,  stationed  on  the  Adige,  were  seized  with  sudden  ita^"'^'^ 
panic  at  the  sight  of  the  terrible  barbarians  issuing  from  the  moun- 
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Retreat  of     tains  j  it  was  all  the  general  could  do  to  prevent  their  instant 
flight,  and  to  retreat,  if  in  haste,  still  in  good  order,  beyond  the 
river  Po.     All  the  plains  of  northern  Italy  were  thus  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  foe,  who,  not  accustomed  to   move  in  the 
winter,  and  delighting  in  the  rich  abundance  of  the  fruitful 
country,  remained  there  till  the  following  year,   101,  when 
Marius,  who  had  refused  the  triumph  for  his  victory  over  the 
Marius  joins  Teutones  till  the  Cimbri  were  subdued,  joined  the  army  under 
Catuius.        Catulus  ;  the  united  forces  amounting  to  about  50,000  men. 
Battle  on  the  Near  VerceUse,  on  the  Campi  Raudii,   a  wide  and  open  plain 
Raudii         close  to  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  first  battle,  they  encountered 
i^Ji-  the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  barbarians.      The  Cimbri,  con- 

fident of  victory,  had  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  appoint  the 
day  and  place  of  battle.  He  named  the  following  morning,  July 
the  30th,  and  the  level  plain,  which  was  suited  to  develop  the 
superiority  of  the  Romans  in  cavalry.  Here  another  terrible 
Anniwiaticn  and  murderous  defeat  extirpated  the  wandering  people  of  the 
Cimbri.  Cimbri ;  some  were  taken  prisoners,  but  most  who  escaped  the 
slaughter  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  both  men  and  women. 
The  homeless  nations  had  travelled  far  in  search  of  new  abodes ; 
the  resting-place  they  found  was  in  their  silent  graves  upon  the 
plains  of  Aquae  Sextise  and  the  Campi  Eaudii. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
MARIUS,    SATURNINUS,   AND   DRUSUS. 

Triumph  of  Marius— Exultation  of  the  people— Ill-will  of  the  aristocracy— Marius 
head  of  the  popular  party— Glaucia—Satununus— The  three  become  respectively 
consul,  praetor,  and  tribune,  100— Measures  of  Satuminus — His  violent  proceed- 
ings—Senate and  equites  unite  in  opposition— Marius  abandons  the  popular 
party— Conflict  in  the  streets  of  Rome— Death  of  Satuminus— Marius  reduced 
to  insignificance — Ascendency  of  senate — Oppression  in  provinces— Q.  Scsevola 
and  P.  Rufus— Character  of  the  judicial  decisions  of  equites — Livius  Drusus— 
His  proposed  reforms  and  enfranchisement  of  Italians— Their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port— Infuriated  opposition  of  equites — Hesitation  of  the  senate — His  laws 
cancelled  nominally  on  account  of  formal  illegality— Philippus — Murder  of 
Drusus,  91. 

'  The  martial  courage  of  a  day  is  vain, 
An  empty  noise  of  death  the  battle's  roar — 
^  vital  hope  be  wanting  to  restore, 
Orfortitvde  be  wanting  to  sustain 
Armies  and  kingdoms  J" 

"WOEDSWOETH. 

Marius  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph,  101  B.C.     The  Triumph  of 
populace  of  Rome  triumphed  with  him  ;  their  exultation  being  Marius,  loi. 
at  least  as  much  over  the  senate  as  over  the  Cimbri.     They  _,    .,  , . 
rejoiced  in  the   deliverance  of  the   commonwealth   from  the  of  the 
barbarians,  but  what  chiefly  stirred  their  enthusiasm  was  the  ^^°^' 
fact  that  the  victor  was  one  of  themselves,  a  peasant's  son,  one 
who  had  served  in  the  ranks ;  the  consul  of  their  choice,  the 
general  of  their  appointment,  upheld  by  their  will  for  five 
years  at  the  head  of  the  State  and  of  the  army  against  the 
aristocracy.     The   senate,   on   the   other   hand,   grudged   the  iii-wiii  of 
triumph  of  the  upstart  hero  ;   the  noviis  homo,  who  had  pre-     ^  ^^^ 
sumed  so  far  as  to  save  Rome  from  the  abyss  to  whose  very 
brink  they  had  brought  her.     They  claimed  the  honours  of  the 
final  victory  for  Catulus,   a  refined  and  educated  man,  who 
unedrstood  art,  and  supported  the  oligarchy.     Thus  had  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  forgotten  their  once  proud  and  common 
distinction  of  citizenship ;  the  thought  that  they  were  Romans 
was  lost  in  the  more  important  question,  whether  they  were  of 
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the  aristocracy,  the  equites,  or  the  popular  party.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  unsound  and  unhealthy  state  than  this,  in 
"which  so  vast  a  danger,  threatening  all  alike,  only  just  averted 
by  a  final  struggle,  in  which  aristocrat  and  democrat  had  fought 
and  conquered  side  by  side,  brought  not  even  a  momentary 
pause  in  the  strife  of  rival  factions,  or  moderated  for  one  instant 
the  rancour  of  party  invective  and  mutual  recrimination.  As 
the  revolutionary  storm  in  the  days  of  the  Gracchi  had  passed 
over  without  clearing  the  air,  so  now  has  this  terrible  tempest 
come  and  gone  in  the  heavy  atmosphere,  and  left  it  oppressive 
and  laden  as  ever ;  destructive  agencies  are  gathering  strength, 
and  threatening  sounds  are  heard,  whilst  the  very  ground 
eeems  trembling  as  in  the  forewarning  shocks  which  are  felt 
when  the  earthquake  is  at  hand. 

The  election  of  Marir.s  for  five  consecutive  years,  contrary  to 
the  law,  which  required  an  interval  of  ten  years  between  the 
bestowal  of  the  consulate  on  the  same  individual,  proved  the 
strength  of  growiug  Strength  of  the  popular  faction.  This  was  shown  also 
faction^*^"  in  their  successful  carrying  of  a  law,  in  104,  which  transferred 
the  election  to  the  highest  religious  offices,  which  had  always 
belonged  to  the  religious  bodies  themselves,  to  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  Still  it  was  impossible  for  a  mere  mob  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government,  or  to  employ  efi"ectively  their  own  strength ; 
and  since  the  days  of  the  Gracchi  no  leader  had  arisen  amongst 
the  democracy.  The  memory  of  the  two  brothers  was  cherished 
with  a  sort  of  religious  veneration  ;  nor  could  the  government 
prevent  the  expressions  of  popular  affection  and  reverence  for 
the  very  spots  where  the  martyrs  of  the  people's  cause  had 
fallen.  In  the  year  99  B.C.,  a  man,  calling  himself  the  son  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  presented  himself  as  candidate  for  the 
tribuneship,  and  though  the  sister  of  the  Gracchi  came  forward 
and  fully  exposed  the  imposture,  he  was  elected  for  the  sake  of 
the  name  he  falsely  claimed  ;  an  emphatic  testimony  how  intense 
was  the  sense  of  the  loss  the  people  had  sustained,  and  how 
feffwish  were  their  anticipations  of  a  future  change. 

\How  natural  then  did  it  seem  that  all  eyes  turned  to  Marius 
as  me  future  political  head  of  the  democratic  party.  Nor  was 
he  wanting  in  personal  hatred  and  bitterness  of  feeling  towards 
the  aristocrac^     On  his  return  to  Rome,  after  his  victory, 
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unquestionably  the  foremost  man  of  the  day,  he  had  to  Position  jf 
exchange  military  for  civU  life.  The  great  general,  revered  *""^' 
and  loved  in  the  camp,  whose  word  had  been  law  to  tens  of 
thousands,  now  found  himself,  if  we  may  borrow  Shakspeare's 
expression,  *  so  pestered  by  these  popinjays,'  that  he  would  pro- 
bably far  sooner  have  found  himself  again  face  to  face  with  the 
hosts  of  the  barbarians,  than  exposed  to  their  studied  and  often 
stinging  aflfronts.  He  was  not  one  of  them,  and  he  felt  it. 
His  looks  were  wUd  ;  his  voice  loud  and  harsh  ;  he  had  no  gift 
of  public  speech  ;  he  was  uncultivated,  and  could  speak  no 
Greek,  understood  nothing  of  etiquette,  and  soon  wearied  of 
polite  society.  He  was,  it  is  true,  upright,  and  incapable  of 
bribery  ;  he  could  endure  hardship,  hunger,  and  cold,  and  had 
taught  his  soldiers  to  do  the  same ;  but  for  him  Rome  would 
probably  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Cimbri ;  but  still  it  was 
clearly  impossible  to  associate  with  any  man  who  kept  so  in- 
different a  cook,  who  loved  the  wild  revelry  of  a  soldier,  but 
understood  nothing  of  the  requirements  of  luxury,  or  the  refine- 
ments of  a  Roman  banquet.  Unfortunately  the  conqueror  of  the 
Cimbri  was  deficient  in  moral  courage,  and  was  unable  to  treat 
his  aristocratic  tormentors  with  merited  contempt.  He  had  had 
no  idea  of  exciting  a  popular  revolution,  and  would  probably 
never  have  dreamt  of  taking  up  a  position  antagonistic  to  the 
government,  if  he  had  not  been  literally  driven  into  opposition. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  toward  him  was  boundless  and  Entiiusiasm 
intoxicating  ;  they  ranked  him  with  Romulus  and  Camillus,  for  Marfus^  * 
and  called  him  the  third  founder  of  Rome.     If  the  spirit  of  ^ 

Caius  Gracchus  had  in  any  measure  rested  on  Caius  Marius  '  \V^ 

he  might  have  grasped  and  retained  the  helm  of  State.     But  His  incapa- 
his  inexperience  in  political  life  was  only  exceeded  by  his  in-  pouucai  u/a, 
capacity  for  it.     Since  the  death  of  Gracchus  the  character  of 
the  populace  had  sunk  still  lower,  and  the  prominent  members 
of  the  democratic  faction  were  even  lower  than  the  party  itself, 
— noisy  and  turbulent  youths,  or  men  of  lost  and  desperate 
character.      Chief  amongst  them  at  the  present  time  were 
Glaucia,  a  worthless  fellow  of  low  origin,  with  a  certain  power  Giaucia. 
of  malignant  wit  and  inflammatory  harangue  ;  with  Saturninus,  satuminui. 
a  more  able  man,  and  of  higher  position,  who  had  already  given 
the  government  frequent  cause  of  disquiet,  exciting  tumults 
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and  exposing  bribery.  He  had  headed  the  vindictive  measures 
against  Csepio,  and  been  a  leading  supporter  of  Marius.  He 
was  a  dangerous  foe,  and  perfectly  unscrupulous ;  gifted  with 
eloquence  of  speech,  and  as  ready  to  fight  as  to  talk.  Such 
were  the  aUies  of  Marius  ;  and  they  were  ready  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  great  name  and  boundless  popularity  to  pro- 
secute their  own  designs.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
aristocracy  the  formidable  triumvirate  succeeded,  not  without  the 
use  of  very  questionable  means  (for  on  one  occasion  the  veterans 
of  Marius  were  called  into  the  service),  in  carrying  the  elections 
for  100.^  Marius  entered  on  his  sixth  consulate;  Glaucia 
became  praetor  ;  Saturninus  was  tribune.  The  senate  had  not 
even  succeeded  in  giving  Metellus  as  a  colleague  to  Marius ;  an 
insignificant  person,  Flaccus,  being  chosen  as  the  other  consuL 
Measures  The  measures  proposed  by  Saturninus  bore  great  resemblance 

saturnfnusf  ^  those  Caius  Gracchus  had  sought  to  introduce.  The  price  of 
B.C.  100.  corn,  already  standing  at  so  low  a  figure,  was  to  be  reduced  to  a 
virtual  largess,  which  would  throw  the  support  of  the  whole 
idle  population  on  the  State,  and  probably  end  in  bankruptcy ; 
colonization  beyond  the  Alps  was  to  be  introduced  on  a  large 
scale,  and  Italians  were  to  share  its  benefits  with  Roman 
citizens.  (To  every  soldier  that  had  fought  under  Marius,  he  had 
when  tribune,  103,  secured  a  settlement  in  Africa.)  The  execu- 
tion of  these  schemes  was  to  rest  with  the  consul,  but  Saturninus 
had  first  to  obtain  a  legal  sanction  for  them.  It  was  proved 
by  statistics  that  the  finances  would  not  bear  the  new  charge  to 
be  made  upon  them  ;  the  veto  of  a  tribune  was  interposed  ;  a 
peal  of  thunder  intimated,  according  to  traditionary  belief,  that 
the  assembly  should  be  broken  up.  Saturninus  only  hurried  on 
the  voting,  regardless  of  the  finances,  the  veto,  and  the  celestial 
omen,  warning  the  senate  that  if  they  did  not  remain  quiet  the 
thunder  would  be  followed  by  a  hail-storm.  His  words  were 
fulfilled,  for  on  an  attempt  being  made  by  Csepio  to  disperse 
i''™'^*-  the  assembly  by  force,  the  old  soldiers  of  Marius,  who  had  come 
up  to  Rome  to  give  their  votes,  assembled  in  aU  speed,  and 

^  Marius  had  married  into  the  family  of  the  Julii,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Roman  houses.  Julius  Coesar,  son  of  his  wife's  brother,  was  bom  in  this 
year ;  he  was  thus  nephew  by  marriage  of  Marius,  to  whom  in  his  boyhood 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  attached. 
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driving  back  the  disturbers  allowed  the  proceedings  to  continue. 
The  laws  were  passed,  and  a  clause  inserted  requiring  every  jiie 
senator  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  faithfully  observe  them  p^'^g^" 
within  five  days,  on  pain  of  the  loss  of  his  seat.  There  cer- 
tainly seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Marius  had  committed 
himself  to  the  popular  party,  and  that  his  name  had  been  the 
strength  of  the  movement.  But  he  had  no  power  to  control 
the  storm  that  had  arisen  ;  and  he  was  frightened  by  the 
tumult  and  sedition  in  the  midst  of  which  he  found  himself 
helplessly  standing.  His  position  resembled  that  of  the  in- 
experienced pupil  in  the  fable,  who  had  learnt  to  pronoimce  the 
magic  words  which  set  in  motion  the  unseen  spirits  bringing 
water  from  the  river ;  but  when  he  fain  would  stay  their  work 
he  knew  not  what  to  say,  whilst  every  moment  the  waters  rose 
and  threatened  property  and  life.  Within  five  days  the  senators 
were  to  take  the  oath,  and  Marius  hesitated,  but  took  it  at  Hesitation 
length,  sheltering  himself  by  the  saving  clause,  '  so  far  as  the  °^  ^i^.^ms. 
measures  are  not  contrary  to  the  laws.'  The  other  senators 
followed  his  example.  Metellus  alone,  the  general  under  whom 
Marius  once  served  in  Numidia,  proud,  honest,  and  sensitive 
as  ever,  preferred  exile  to  even  an  apparent  concession. 

The  agitators  could  no  longer  rely  upon  Marius,  and  their  Precarious 
position  was  very  precarious.  Many,  in  fact  the  great  majority,  tuepopiiiar 
of  their  own  party,  scorned  the  off'ered  boon  if  Italians  were  to  v^^^y- 
share  it  with  them  ;  the  equites,  on  whose  aid  Gracchus  had 
counted  so  much,  whilst  jealously  guarding  from  the  senate's 
touch  the  emoluments  and  judicial  dignities  he  had  bestowed 
on  them,  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  leaders  of  the  present 
movement ;  all  men  of  property  feared  the  ascendency  of  the 
rabble  who  supported  Saturninus  ;  and  the  violent  proceedings 
and  excesses  already  committed  by  the  popular  party  healed  for 
a  time  the  division  in  the  enemy's  camp  ;  aristocrat  and  mer- 
chant, all  who  had  anything  to  lose,  combined  in  one  strong 
opposition  against  the  introduction  of  mere  mcb-law.  The  two 
demagogues  gave  full  vent  to  their  indignation  against  the 
leader  in  whose  name  they  had  begun  their  work,  but  whom 
they  now  stigmatized  as  a  renegade.  In  fact  Marius  did  not 
possess  sutiicient  strength  to  direct  and  control  his  revolutionary 
allies  ;  and  rather  than  follow  them  in  the  violent  courses  they 
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were  adopting,  he  timidly  wavered  for  a  while,  and  then 
abandoned  the  cause  he  was  incompetent  to  head.  Glaucia 
became  candidate  for  the  consulate,  Satuminus  for  the  tribune- 
ship  for  99,  for  if  deprived  of  the  protection  afforded  to  their 
persons  by  their  office  they  were  but  lost  men.  Caius  Memmius, 
the  bold  assailant  of  aristocratic  criminals  in  the  Jugurthine 
war,  had  changed  sides,  and  was  now  the  government  candidate 
opposed  to  Glaucia.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  did  not 
scruple  to  have  him  murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
This  was  a  favourable  moment  for  the  senate  to  act.  With  the 
consul  Marius  himself  at  their  head  they  proceeded  to  the 
Forum.  Hastily  armed  and  collected,  equites  and  senators,  all 
in  fact  who  dreaded  mob  ascendency,  offered  battle  to  the  popu- 
lace :  the  latter  freed  prisoners  and  liberated  slaves  to  recruit 
their  diminished  numbers,  and  on  the  10th  December  100  B.C., 
the  first  battle  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Rome  as  being  fought 
within  her  walls  resulted  in  the  flight  of  the  insurgents  to  the 
Capitol,  where  they  were  besieged,  and,  their  supplies  of  water 
being  cut  off,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Marius  made 
an  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  his  former  friends  by  confining 
them  for  temporary  security  in  the  senate-house.  But  some  of 
the  assailants  climbing  on  the  roof,  uncovered  it,  and  with  the 
tiles  assaUed  the  defenceless  prisoners  within,  who  thus  miser- 
ably perished — deserted  and  betrayed. 

The  conduct  of  Marius  was  far  more  fatal  to  the  popular 
cause,  than  the  loss  of  its  turbulent  leaders.  The  senate  was 
triumphant  ;  Metellus  was  recalled,  and  the  law  of  Satuminus 
declared  null  and  void.  As  for  the  man  who  for  six  years  had 
filled  the  office  of  consul,  who  had  saved  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rians, and  but  a  few  weeks  before  had  been  the  first  man  in 
the  city,  and  the  hero  of  the  people,  he  was  reduced  to  utter 
insignificance, — the  natural  result  of  his  equivocal  and  feeble 
policy.  He  dared  not  offer  himself  for  any  office  of  state  :  and 
no  war  seemed  likely  to  arise  and  recall  to  men's  minds  the 
conqueror  of  the  Cimbri.  Neglected  and  despised  he  left  Rome, 
nourishing  many  a  bitter  thought,  and  often  recollecting  that 
an  oracle  had  once  promised  him  seven  consulships.  The  thought 
consoled  him,  for  he  was  profoundly  superstitious,  and  he 
vindictively  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  future  power,  which,  if 
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he  did  indeed  attain,  his  scornful  foes  should  rue  the  day  that 
bestowed  it  upou  him. 

Aristocracy  and  '  bourgeoisie,'  iinited  for  the  nonce,  carried  Preoan- 
every thing  before  them.  To  guard  against  danger  in  the  future,  measuVea 
it  was  decreed  that  seven  days  must  pass  between  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  that  a  great  variety  of 
measiu'es  should  not  be  embodied  in  one  law.  The  work  of 
colonization  came  of  course  to  an  end  ;  and  as  it  had  often 
happened  of  late  that  Italians  had  voted  in  the  popular 
assemblies,  this  illegal  practice  was  strictly  forbidden.  The 
recent  victory  of  the  government  gave  it  a  momentary  strength, 
and  the  little  wars  on  the  frontiers  and  in  Spain  were  conducted 
with  success.  But  the  union  on  which  that  victory  rested  was 
superficial  The  words  of  Gracchus  were  true,  that  he  had 
thrown  down  daggers  and  swords  for  his  enemies  to  tear  each 
other  in  pieces  with.  Although  the  appointment  to  all  pro- 
vincial offices  and  dignities  belonged  to  the  senate,  the  judicial 
functions  had  been  transferred  to  the  equites ;  and  the  men 
who  enjoyed  those  offices  and  dignities  were  virtually  dependent 
upon  those  to  whom  they  were  accountable.  They  therefore 
courted  the  favour  of  the  merchants,  and  the  unhallowed  union 
between  governors  and  speculators  fiJled  the  provinces  with  Oppression 
suffering  and  oppression,  from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal,  f"  tiiepro^ 
Q.  Scsevola,  appointed  in  98  prsetor  of  Asia,  coming  amongst  '^^^^^''^ 
the  Asiatics,  says  Niebuhr,  '  like  an  angel  from  heaven,'  ruled 
justly,  dealing  equal  measure  to  provincials  and  allies,  punish- 
ing extortion  and  cruelty  without  respect  of  persons.  The 
senate  supported  him,  and  the  equites  feared  to  touch  him, 
so  high  was  his  character  and  so  powerful  his  connexions. 
But  they  assailed  his  subordinate  and  friend,  Publius  Rufus,  and 
by  false  accusations  procured  his  condemnation  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  property,  which,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  ofiicials  in 
the  provinces,  remained  quite  moderate  in  amount.  He  retired 
to  Asia,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet  and 
literary  retirement,  beloved  and  revered  by  the  people,  whom 
he  had  ruled  with  exceptional  justice.  Such  were  the  decisions 
of  the  judicial  courts  of  the  equites.  The  government  was 
powerless.  Honesty  and  justice  were  the  only  crimes  sure  of 
condemnation,  and  money  answered  all  things. 
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Amongst  the  equites  there  really  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
been  no  sense  of  honour,  or  even  of  decency,  remaining.  But  in 
the  senate  there  were  some  men  whose  eyes  were  open  to  the 
dangers  of  the  situation,  and  to  the  need  of  some  sort  of 
M.  Livius  change.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a  young  man  of  the  highest  posi- 
rusus.  ^j^j^  ^^^  q£  ejjQpjjiQyg  ■vvealth,  proud  and  conservative,  but  just, 
and  greatly  respected  by  all  classes,  resolved  if  possible  to  pro- 
pose a  remedy.  He  was  supported  by  old  M.  Scaurus,  the 
former  leader  of  the  senate,  and  the  eloquent  orator,  Lucius 
Crassus.  The  mass  of  the  aristocracy,  however,  though  they 
would  have  gladly  accepted  a  change  which  would  transfer  the 
plunder  of  the  provinces  from  the  hands  of  the  equites  to  their 
own,  cared  nothing  for  a  reform  that  merely  aimed  at  intro- 
ducing something  like  justice  and  moderation  into  the  corrupt 
His  proposed  and  evil  system  of  government.  Drusus  proposed  to  take  the 
re  oiins.  judicial  functions  from  the  equites,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
enlarge  the  senate  by  the  admission  of  three  hundred  new 
members  from  that  body.  From  the  senate,  thus  enlarged,  the 
judges  were  henceforth  to  be  chosen.  A  corn-law  on  be- 
half of  the  people,  and  the  establishment  of  foreign  colonies, 
formed  part  of  his  schemes.  To  the  Italians  Drusus  pro- 
mised the  civil  rights  they  claimed.  Contrary  to  the  recent 
enactment,  he  combined  all  his  propositions  in  one  measure,  so 
that  even  when  carried  in  the  popular  assembly,  his  adversaries 
could  stigmatize  them  as  illegal.  The  consul  Pbilippus,  his 
bitter  opponent,  called  upon  the  senate  to  cancel  them ;  but 
the  withdrawal  of  the  judicial  functions  from  the  equites  was 
sufficient  to  reconcile  the  senators  to  the  whole  scheme  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  Stormy  debates  ensued.  Crassus  died  at  this 
crisis,  and  Philippus  did  not  cease  to  urge  wdth  more  and  more 
irrrsoiiition  vchemeuce  the  necessity  of  cancelling  the  new  laws.  The 
o  t  le  sena  e.  ggjjg^^g  grew  irresolute.  The  enthusiastic  support  given  to 
Drusus  by  the  Italians,  and  his  secret  relations  with  some  of 
the  leading  men  amongst  them,  were  dangerous  symptoms, 
and  the  idea  of  conferring  equal  rights  upon  the  allies  was 
almost  intolerable  to  Roman  citizens.  Philippus  was  a  violent 
and  dangerous  man,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  equites  were 
infuriated  at  the  change  which  merged  them  in  the  senate,  and 
took  the  lucrative  administration  of  justice  away  from  them  as 
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a  distinct  body.     The  capitalists  triumphed  ;  the  laws  of  Drusus  nis 
were  cancelled,  the  senate  voluntarily  resuming  the  yoke  they  ^4^c^"uea. 
had  so  greatly  detested.     To  crown  the  victory,  as  Drusus  was 
returning  home  one  night,  on  entering  his  own  house  he  was 
struck  down  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.     He  lived  but  a  few  Assassina- 

°"  ,  -  tion  of 

hours  after,  saying  on  his  deathbed  that  Kome  would  not  soon  Drusus,  9i. 
again  possess  another  citizen  like  himself 

How  terrible  and  significant  was  the  ftxct  that  every  reformer, 
whether  the  high-minded  Gracchi,  the  demagogue  Satnrninus, 
or  the  aristocratic  senator  Drusus,  met  a  similar  fate.  Stunned 
by  a  murderous  blow  in  a  hasty  flight,  voluntarily  dying  by  the 
hand  of  a  slave  in  the  sacred  grove,  crushed  by  stones  in  a  tem- 
porary prison-house,  or  stabbed  in  the  dark  by  a  swift  and  secret 
hand,  they  fell  in  the  unequal  conflict,  differing  in  their  motives 
and  their  aims,  but  alike  in  the  measures  they  proposed  and  in 
the  tragic  fate  they  met.  The  equites  were  triumphant  now  ; 
the  senate  had  given  way  ;  the  populace  were  without  a  leader. 
Bitter  antagonism  pervaded  all  parties,  and  the  battle  in  the 
streets  of  Kome  when  Saturninus  fell,  if  the  first,  was  not  to  be 
the  last  scene  of  murderous  civil  strife.  But  most  dangerous 
of  all  was  the  temper  of  the  Italians.  In  Drusus  and  in  his 
his  word  they  had  confided  for  the  fulfilment  of  hope  so  long 
deferred,  and  the  cessation  of  cruelty  and  wrong.  He  had 
perished — apres  lui  le  deluge. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

THE  SOCIAL  WAR,  B.C.  90-89— MITHPJDATES  VI.  OF 
PONTUS. 

Disastrous  epoch — Three  wars  between  90  and  80 — Discontent,  fears,  and  general 
conspiracy  in  Italy — The  outbreak  at  Asculuni — War  breaks  out,  90— Projects 
of  insurgents— Corfinium — Prosecutions  at  Kome — Campaign  in  the  south — 
.Esernia  capitulates — Samnites  in  Campania — Osyntas — Varying  fortunes  both 
in  southern  and  central  Italy— Insurrectionary  movements  in  Etruria  and  Um- 
bria — Insurrection  has  gained  ground — Romans  confer  rights  of  citizenship — 
Strength  of  rebellion  broken — Campaigns  of  89 — Asculum  taken — Insurrection 
nearly  crushed — Victories  of  Sulla — His  recall — Mithridates  vi.  of  Pontus— His 
early  life  and  wonderful  physical  strength — His  character — His  conquests 
around  the  Black  Sea — Gains  ascendency  throughout  Asia  Minor— Hailed  as  a 
deliverer — Policy  of  the  Romans — Suspense  between  peace  and  war — Sulla  in 
Asia,  92 — AquiUius  hastens  Ae  final  outbreak — War  declared,  89 — Resources  of 
Mithridates — Massacres  of  Romans  in  Asia — Sulla's  embarkation  delayed. 

'  BoMAN.  There  hath  been  in  Home  strange  insurrectioyis  ;  the  people 
against  the  senators  and  nobles. 

'VoLsciAx.  Hath  been!  Is  it  ended  then?  Our  State  thinlcs  not  so. 
They  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation,  and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in 
the  heat  of  their  division. 

'  Roman.  1  shall,  between  this  and  slipper,  tell  you  strange  things  from 
Home,  all  tending  to  the  good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  army 
ready,  say  you  ? ' — Coiuolanus. 

The  days  of  the  Romau  republic  are  numbered.  Roman 
virtue  lias  long  beeu  a  thing  of  the  past.  Private  life  is  pol- 
luted by  the  grosse.st  crimes ;  public  life  is  utterly  corrupt. 
The  populace  with  their  senseless  clamour  and  turbulent 
mendicancy,  the  equites  with  their  venal  courts,  misnamed  of 
justice,  and  their  merciless  plunder  of  the  provinces,  the  aris- 
tocracy with  their  selfish  and  hateful  rule,  are  all  in  bitter  and 
incessant  strife,  agreeing  only  in  a  disregard  of  honour  and  of 
ju.stice  which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Dis- 
astrous and  evil  days  are  at  hand.  In  Cato  and  the  Scipios 
we  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  expiring  glory  of  the  Roman 
republic,  now  '  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  ecUpse,'  an 
ecUpse  from  whose  shadow  it  will  not  again  emerge  before  it 
sets,  lost  in  a  gloomy  obscurity,  without  grandeur  and  without 
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hope.  The  ten  years  which  lie  immediately  before  us,  from 
90  to  80  B.C.,  years  of  mortal  agony  preceding  the  final  crisis, 
are  full  of  terrible  and  tragic  interest. 

*  Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  pa.ssed  away.' 

Three  wars  mark  this  disastrous  period  :  the  Social  war  in  xiiree  wars    i^  -* 
Italy,  the  war  with  Mithridates  in  Asia,  t^e  civil  tyar  in  T^nmp^  90  and^ so :     -Mf^ 
headed  by  Marins  and  Rii11.n.      Though  distinct,  there  is  a  close  Social  war,      -J 
connexion  between  all  the  three,  and,  taken  alone,  the  history  war,  and  the 

n         ,     .     .  jy     i  civil  war 

01  each  is  imperfect.  headed  by 

The  Social  war  was  the  first  to  break  out.  The  hopes  of  the  f^^^^^  ^^^ 
Italians,  often  excited,  and  as  often  disappointed,  were  finally  Discontent 
quenched  by  the  failure  and  the  death  of  Drusus.  In  reliance  conspiracy 
on  him,  however,  they  had  already  gone  too  far  easily  to  re-  throughout 
cede.  Drusus  had  been  in  secret  communication  with  lead- 
ing Italians  throughout  the  country.  An  underhand  league 
appears  to  have  been  formed  far  and  near.  There  is  even  a 
story  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to  the  champion  of  their 
cause.  Having  failed  in  their  attempt,  and  lost  their  advocate, 
the  secret  communications  became  conspiracy ;  the  reported 
league  was  treason.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  felt  that  for 
them  the  choice  lay  between  the  death  of  a  soldier  on  the 
battle-field,  or  the  death  of  a  criminal  on  the  scafi"old.  Justice 
and  moderation  were  the  last  things  to  be  expected  from  the 
Roman  tribunals  ;  and  what  prospect  was  there  for  the  future  of 
Italy  but  still  more  abject  dependence,  more  galling  afi"ronts, 
and  the  repetition  of  those  revolting  outrages  by  Roman  officials, 
for  which  there  was  never  any  redress  to  be  obtained.  Citizens 
alone  possessed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  popular  assembly ; 
citizens  alone  enjoyed  a  vote  in  that  body,  and  Rome  was  evi- 
dently resolved  to  continue  the  old  system  of  exclusion,  and  to 
retain  the  Italians  in  the  position  of  subjects. 

It  was  determined  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and 
the  scattered  threads  of  the  network  which  in  secret  had 
covered  the  land  were  drawn  rapidly  and  closely  together  in 
the  web  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  metropolis.  The  Romans 
were  scarcely  aware  of  the  danger,  and  made  no  preparations 
against  an  outbreak.     The  fortifications  of  the  city  itself  had 
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been  neglected  since  the  days  of  Hannibal,  and  it  was  virtually 
undefended.  An  accidental  circumstance  brought  on  a  prema- 
ture explosion.  The  train  had  been  laid,  but,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  a  spark  falling  upon  it  kindled  it  somewhat  before 
the  time. 

The  Roman  prastor,  Servilius,  hearing  of  some  suspicious 
proceedings  at  the  town  of  Asculum,  in  Picenum,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  91,  went  there  with  a  few  attendants,  and, 
arrayed  in  the  insignia  of  his  office,  so  odious  to  the  Italian 
mind,  addressed  the  people  assembled  in  the  theatre,  loading 
them  with  reproaches,  and  uttering  the  most  terrible  threats. 
The  cup  of  bitterness  was  already  full,  and  now  it  overflowed. 
The  people  assailed  the  Roman  officers  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
The  city  gates  were  shut,  and  every  Roman  within  the  walls 
was  killed,  and  his  property  seized.  The  signal  thus  given. 
Insurrection  the  insurrection  broke  out  on  all  sides.  The  Marsians,  with 
many  smaller  confederacies  in  central  Italy,  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  Rome  ;  the  Samnite  communities  prepared  to  draw 
the  sword,  which,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  they  wielded 
for  thirty-seven  years  against  the  rival  State ;  southern  Italy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Greek  cities,  joined  in  the  insurrection. 
The  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  together  with  the  Latin  towns 
and  colonies,  adhered  to  Rome,  though  it  was  doubtful  if  their 
fidelity  would  stand  a  severe  and  prolonged  test.  The  winter 
passed  in  active  preparations  on  both  sides.  The  Italians  were 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  about  100,000  men  ;  the  Roman 
army,  recruited  largely  from  abroad,  amounted  to  about  the 
same  number.  The  town  of  Corfinium  was  chosen  by  the  insur- 
gents as  the  new  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  Italia.  A  senate 
of  five  hundred  members  was  to  be  chosen,  and  a  constitution 
organized  on  the  pattern  of  the  Roman.  Every  member  of 
the  insurgent  communities  was  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  new  Rome. 
The  war  was  not  to  be  waged  for  admission  into  the  ranks  that 
had  been  so  haughtily  closed  against  them,  but  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rival  State  which  should  humble  and  subdue  the 
of  great  pride  of  the  dominant  city.  In  90  the  conflict  began  in 
'  two  separate  parts  of  the  country.  In  central  Italy  the  allied 
forces  were  commanded  by  the  Marsian,  Quintus  Silo,  the 
Roman  by  the  consul  P.  Rufus,  whilst  in  southern  Italy  the 
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Roman   army,   under    the   consul    Lucius    Julius   Ciesar,    was 
opposed  by  the  Italian  under  C.  Papius  Mutilus. 

The  energies  of  the  Romans  were  not  entirely  taken  up  in  Political 
these  campaigns.  Reasoning  from  the  development  of  events,  Tt  Rome.'°"^ 
the  friends  and  adherents  of  Drusus  had  been  guilty  of  treason 
in  their  sympathy  with  the  Italians,  and  their  exertions  on  their 
behalf.  A  law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Varius,  a  Spaniard  of 
low  birth,  and  a  low-minded  man,  was  forced  through  the 
popular  assembly  by  the  violence  of  the  equites,  which  ap- 
pointed a  special  commission  to  try  the  traitors.  Many 
senators  of  note  were  banished,  the  aged  M.  Scaurus  narrowly 
escaping.  This  judicial  campaign  lasted  the  whole  year. 
Mithridates,  looking  on  from  the  East,  was  not  far  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  rancour  of  rival  factions  was  really  injuring 
the  Roman  State  more  grievously  than  the  war  with  the  allies. 

Of  that  war  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
very  meagre,  and  therefore  obscure  and  unsatisfactory.     The 
insurgent  armies   first   attacked   the   isolated   Roman  colonies  Campaign  in 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.     jEsernia,  in  the  heart   of    ^  ^°^  ^' 
Samnium,  was  forced  by  famine  to  surrender,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  and  in  spite  of  a  daring  expedition  of  Sulla,  who 
commanded  in  the  southern  army,  for  its  relief.      The  Roman 
forces  in  the  south  were  repulsed  more  than  once,  and  Mu- 
tilus entered  Campania  with  the  Samnite  troops,  advancing  as 
far  as  Acerrse,  which  he  besieged.     In  his  army  was  Oxyntas,  OxjTitas,  son 
the  son  of  Jugurtha ;  and  his  appearance  created  so  intense  "    "^' 
an  excitement  in  the  African  corps  serving  under  Caesar,  that 
they  began  to  desert  in  crowds,  and  he  was  compelled  to  send 
them  all  back  to  their  own  country.      The  Samnite  general  was 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  Roman  camp,  but  not  long 
after  gained  a  decided  victory.     When  winter  closed  the  cam- 
paign, however,  the  Roman  army,  newly  organized,  was  again 
encamped  near  Acerrse,  which  the  Samnites  continued  to  be- 
siege.     In  central  Italy  the  Romans  had  at  first  threatened  Central 
Asculum  ;  but  the  main  body  was  stationed  nearer  home,  as    *  ^' 
the  conflict  was  in  dangerous  proximity  to  Latin  soil.     IMarius, 
w^ho  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  this  army,  as  Sulla  in 
the  other,  advised  the  consul  not  to  risk  a  decisive  battle  with 
his  inexperienced  troops.     In  spite  of  the  defeat  of  one  strong 
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detachment,  Lupus  disregarded  the  counsel  of  the  old  warrior, 
and  in  a  battle  fought  by  the  river  Tolenus,  between  Tibur  and 
Alba,  lost  his  own  life,  and  brought  a  total  defeat  upon  the 
army.     Marius  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river,  and  there 
he  maintained  his  position.     After  long  delay  he  gave  battle 
to  the  enemy,  and  was  successful.     In  conjunction  with  Sulla's 
corps  from  the  south,  another  victory  was  afterwards  gained 
over  the  Marsians.     Other  conflicts  had  been  maintained  with 
varying  success  in  Picenum,  where  the  interest  of  the  struggle 
gradually  centred  round  the  siege  of  the  guilty  town  of  Ascu- 
lum.     The  course  of  events  had  not  been  favourable  enough  to 
the  Romans  to  secure  the  continued  fidelity  of  Etruria  and 
Umbria,  where  insurrectionary  movements  took  place. 
At  the  close       At  the  close  of  the  year  the  insurrection  had  undeniably 
the  insMrec-  gained  ground,  and  the  Romans  were  greatly  dispirited.     They 
**aS  d^*^        had  entered  upon  a  difficult  and  dangerous  war,  in  order  to 
ground.        maintain  their  exclusive  policy  towards  Italy  ]  but  a  change 
had  already  come  over  them,  marked  on  the  10th  December  of 
this  same  year,  B.C.  90,  by  the  passing  of  a  law,  which  super- 
seded the  authority  of  the  judicial  commission  previously  ap- 
pointed, and  exchanged  it  for  another,  to  be  composed  of  men 
Renewed       elected  by  the  people.     The  result  was  the  banishment  of  the 
prraecutions  leaders  of  the  ultra  party ;  amongst  them  the  very  man  who, 
at  Rome.       as  tribune,  had  procured  the  appointment  of  the  former  com- 
mission.    At  the  same  time,  making  up  their  minds  to  sacri- 
The  Romans  fice  the  Very  principle  for  which  they  were  contending,  they 
S^Ss  of        offered  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  communities  that  had 
t^^'th^^^^     remained  faithful,  and  to  every  individual  who  within  the  next 
Italians        two  months   should  present  himself  before  a  Roman  official 
conditions,     and  claim  those  rights.     This  concession  was  accompanied  by 
restrictions  which  wUl  be  noticed  hereafter.     Privileges  were 
also  conferred  on  the  Gallic  communities  in  north  Italy. 

Next  year,  89,  Caesar  having  been  appointed  censor,  returned 
to  Rome,  and  Sulla  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
Marius  the  south.  Marius,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had  done  good 
Suii^Tiiels  service,  first  as  subordinate,  then  as  chief  in  the  army  of  central 
^JJir^erseded  j^^^iy  •  but  he  had  been  eclipsed  by  his  brilliant  rival  Sulla,  and 
command,  the  Romans,  discovering  him  to  be  superannuated,  notwith- 
standing the  unimpaired  vigour  he  displayed,  superseded  him 
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in  his  command,  which  was  conferred  on  L.  Cato.  The  laws  strength 
lately  passed  at  Rome  had  probably  more  effect  on  the  insur-  insurrection 
rection  than  the  Roman  sword.  But  from  the  fragmentary  broken. 
nature  of  our  information,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  opera- 
tion. Doubtless,  great  numbers,  despairing  of  final  success, 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  Rome  on  the  terms  proposed, 
each  man  for  himself.  The  insurrectionary  movement  in 
Etruria  and  Umbria  ceased ;  the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  and  the 
Gauls  was  secured.  Thus  the  campaign  opened  disadvantageously 
for  the  Italians.  Cato  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Marsians. 
Falling  in  action,  his  place  was  filled  by  Pompeius  Strabo.^  The 
siege  of  Asculum  was  carried  on  with  vigour  ;  a  great  battle 
fought  beneath  its  walls,  in  which  60,000  allies  are  said  to 
have  confronted  75,000  Romans,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the 
latter.  After  a  long  siege  and  obstinate  defence,  Asculum  was  Ascuima 
reduced  to  capitulate  ;  the  few  who  adhered  to  Rome  within 
its  walls  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures  by  the  com- 
mander Judacilius  before  the  surrender ;  he  then  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  The  Romans  entered,  and  Strabo  ordered  the 
execution  of  the  principal  citizens  ;  the  rest  were  driven  out  into 
beggary,  their  property  being  confiscated  en  masse.  Central 
Italy  and  all  Apulia  were  now  re-occupied;  'Italia'  became 
the  insignificant  town  of  Corfinium  again ;  the  Italian  senate  c^ 

took  refuge  in  Samnium.     Meanwhile  the  campaign  of  Sulla  Camraign  of  ^ 
in  the  south  had  been  brilliant  and  victorious.      Campania  was       ^' 
re- conquered,  with  the  exception  of  Nola  ;  a  Samnite  army  was 
entirely  defeated,  and  their  camp  taken.     Sulla  then  advanced 
towards  Samnium  itself,  and  overcoming  all  resistance  on  his 
way,  reached  the  chief  city,  Bovianum,  which  he  forced  to  sur- 
render.    When  winter  closed  the  operations  of  the  year,  all 
danger  was  over.     The  conflict  might  be  looked  upon  as  almost  insuneotica 
at  an  end.     Nola,  indeed,  still  held  out,  and  a  Samnite  army  crushed. 
was  in  the  field  at  -lEsernia.      Silo  the  Marsian,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  been  the  soul  of  the  insurrection,  joined  their 
ranks.     Amongst  the  Samnite  hills  a  free  peasantry  still  existed, 
extinct  in  so  many  other  districts  of  Italy ;  and  the  conflict 
which  this  hardy  race  prepared  to  continue  at  such  desperate 
odds  can  scarcely  be  called  an  Italian  insurrection ;  it  seems 
1  He  was  the  father  of  Pomxiey  the  Great. 
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rather  to  a-ssume  tlie  name,  so  familiar  of  old,  of  a  Samnite 
war. 

The  Romans  were  at  a  loss  for  funds  to  open  the  next  cam- 
paign. In  the  war  with  Hannibal  it  was  not  tiU  after  ten 
years  of  terrible  conflict,  and  till  taxation  reached  a  point  at 
which  it  was  likely  to  crush  the  commonwealth,  that  the 
reserved  treasures  of  the  State  had  been  touched.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  Italian  war,  when  the  ordinary  resources 
were  exhausted,  no  taxes  were  imposed,  but  the  government 
oSered  for  sale  as  building -ground  the  open  spaces  on  the 
Capitoline,  which  had  been  unoccupied  from  time  immemorial. 
Large  sums  were  thus  raised,  which  were  required  not  only 
for  the  Italian  campaign,  but  for  the  East,  where  war  could  no 
longer  be  averted.  It  was  impossible  to  levy  another  army, 
so  the  forces  under  SuUa  were  to  be  sent  against  Mithridates 
as  soon  as  the  last  embers  of  the  Italian  insurrection  were 
trodden  out.  In  88,  SUo  succeeded  in  retaking  Bovianum,  but 
in  a  defeat  shortly  afterwards  sustained  by  the  Samnites  he 
was  killed,  and  his  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  cause. 
Nola  was  surrounded,  and  the  end  seemed  very  near. 

But  strange  things  had  happened  at  Rome  ;  and  an  unex- 
pected message  was  brought  to  the  general  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army.  Two  tribunes  appeared  in  the  camp  before 
Nola,  and  announced  to  SuUa  the  wUl  of  the  sovereign  people,  as 
made  known  in  a  decree  of  their  assembly,  that  the  command 
of  the  army  and  the  expedition  against  Mithridates  should  be 
intrusted  to  Marius,  and  Sulla  was  required  to  resign  accordingly, 

Mithridates  vi.  of  Pontus  was  no  insignificant  enemy.  The 
ceaseless  excitement  of  party  strife,  the  invasion  of-  the  bar- 
barians of  the  North,  had  engrossed  public  attention  for  a  long 
time  past.  Nor  had  there  been  much  to  excite  it  in  the  king- 
doms of  the  East,  whose  monotonous  history  is  filled  with 
chronic  wars  of  succesision  and  petty  struggles  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  all  of  which  the  Romans  took  no  part,  though  they 
observed  the  course  of  events.  Their  own  province  in  Asia 
was  plundered  without  pity ;  here  the  governors,  the  specula- 
lators,  the  publicani,  and  their  subordinate  agents,  ground  down 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  the  unhappy  district,  together 
with  the  other  States  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  great  slave  hunt- 
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ing-ground  for  the  supply  of  the  Eoman  market.  The  Oriental 
nature  can  endure  much,  but  it  can  sometimes  exact  a  terrible 
vengeance  when  an  outbreak  comes.  The  district  of  Great 
Phrygia  had  been  sold  by  the  Romans  to  Mithridates  v.  ;  they 
called  it  a  gift,  but  an  indignant  passage  from  a  speech  of  C. 
Gracchus  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the  transaction.  He  fell 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  120  B.C.,  and  his  son  Mithri- 
dates ascended  the  throne,  being  then  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
old.  His  guardians,  his  near  relatives,  his  own  mother  intrigued  Early  life. 
against  his  life,  and  he  only  escaped  by  abandoning  the  court 
and  wandering  as  a  homeless  fugitive  in  his  own  dominions. 
In  this  life  his  wonderful  physical  endowments  received  their  physical  en 
full  development.  He  could  outrun,  it  was  said,  the  beasts  of  ^^o^n^ents 
the  desert,  and  tame  the  wildest  horses ;  riding  at  full  speed, 
he  never  missed  his  mark  when  he  shot ;  in  all  athletic  exer- 
cises, in  the  indulgences  of  the  table  and  the  wine-cup,  in  the 
extent  of  his  harem,  none  could  presume  to  rival  him.  His 
frame  was  gigantic,  and  his  activity  incredible.  In  character  ciiaracter. 
he  was  at  heart  a  true  Oriental  despot,  in  spite  of  the  glitter 
of  Greek  civilisation  and'^arf^e  threw  around  him.  Mother, 
brother,  sons,  and  daughters,  trusty  friends  and  counsellors, 
perished  by  his  ruthless  order.  Cruel,  and^  perfectly  unscrupul- 
ous,  it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  him  as  a  great  man,  though 
the  desperate  and  almost  fabulous  energy  and  persey£r2Jice_Qf 
his  nature  enabled  him  to  accomplish  "great'  thing-s,  and  in 
tKe'eioTeebled  and  corrupted  state  of  Rome,  to  cause_the  sove- 
reign people  serious  and  protracted  disc[uiet  and  anxiety.  TTn 
Mitlifidates  of  Pontus  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  great  worW- 
movemerit,  the  reaction  of  the  East  against  the  Wes_t\ 

It  was  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  period  to 
which  our  history  has  brought  us,  that  Mithridates  actually 
obtained  possession  of  the  supreme  power  in  his  little  heredi- 
tary province  of  Pontus.  His  energy  and  ambition  soon  carried 
him  beyond  its  narrow  boundaries.  Avoiding  for  a  while  all  Extension 
interference  with  the  States  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were  nominally  jomhuons. 
dependent  on  Rome  like  his  own,  he  carried  his  arms  to  the 
east  and  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here  Scythians  and  other  wild 
barbarian  tribes  inhabited  the  barren  steppes,  independent  and 
isolated    hordes    of    shepherds,    cumpelled    by    the    continual 
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droughts  and  the  consequent  barrenness  of  the  country  to  a 
nomadic  life.  In  Taurica  Chersonese — the  Crimea — -two 
Greek  colonies^  had  been  long  established,  one  near  the  site 
of  the  modern  Sebastopol,  and  had  once  been  flourishing 
communities.  But  since  the  decay  of  Grecian  and  Ehodian 
power  they  had  greatly  sunk.  Forced  to  pay  large  sums  to 
the  barbarians  around,  their  very  existence  seemed  in  danger, 
and  when  the  army  of  Mithridates  appeared  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  easily  overthrowing  the  barbarian  forces,  the 
Hellenic  races  welcomed  him  as  their  deliverer.  The  fleet  of 
the  king  of  Pontus,  the  only  naval  force  existing  in  the  world 
(if  we  except  that  of  the  Cursuirs),  co-operated  in  the  operations 
in  the  Crimea,  and  held  the  Black  Sea  in  undisputed  possession. 
The  Grecian  cities,  delivered  from  the  fear  of  the  barbanaus,  paid 
annuanHbute  to  the  cour*;  of  Pontus.  The  king  pushed  his  con- 
quests as"  far  as  the  Dnieper,  and  amongst  the  tribes  he  subdued 
found  an  inexhaustible  recruiting-ground  for  his  troops.  Gradu- 
ally, by  intrigue,  intervention,  or  assassination,  he  reduced  the 
neighbouring  provinces  to  a  state  of  dependency.  Paphlagonia 
and  Cappadocia  were  ruled  by  his  creatures ;  with  Tigranes  of 
Armenia  he  entered  into  alliance.  Complaints  of  Scythian 
princes  and  Asiatic  potentates  were  brought  to  the  Roman 
senate,  and  the  government   at  length  resolved   to   interfere. 

Interference  Mithridates  was  desired  to  restore  the  Scythian  princes  to  their 

Romans.  dominions,  and  to  resign  his  own  supremacy  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  king  did  not  take  any  immediate  action.  Tigranes,  who 
,.  /  was  in  a  more  independent  position  with  respect  to  the  Romans, 
^  ^  threw  troops  into  Cappadocia.  Sulla  was  then  prsetor  of  Cilicia, 
and  commanded  but  a  handful  of  men  ;  rapidly  collecting  re- 
cruits from  amongst  the  Asiatics,  he  boldly  crossed  the  Taurus, 
and  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Armenian  king.  Mithridates 
yielded ;    Cappadocia   was   restored   to   its  former   independ- 

aiithridates    ence,  Paphlagonia  evacuated,  and  the  king  of  Pontus  promised 

yie  s,     B.C.  ^^  j.ggtore  the  Scythian  princes. 

t   y        Sulla  left  Asia,  and  his^work  was  soojajindone.     Mithridates 
kept  in  the  background,  but  it  was  his  spTnTlhat  set  every- 
thing in  motion.     His  former  supremacy  was  virtually  regained 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  Scythian  princes  were  not  restored,  and  the 
^  Chersonesos  and  Panticapeon. 
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arms  of  Mitliridates  were  carried  still  further  beyond  the 
Crimea.  On  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  ambassador,  Aquillius, 
in  91,  Mithridates  offered  no  resistance  to  his  renewed  demands, 
and  by  a  small  body  of  Roman  troops,  matters  were  restored 
to  the  state  in  which  Sulla  had  left  them.  The  king  was 
afraid  of  a  direct  collision  with  Rome,  but  that  result  was  ^voids  a 
clearly  inevitable  if  he  maintained  his  former  policy,  nor  does  collision, 
it  speak  well  for  his  political  wisdom  and  insight  that  he 
suffered  the  year  90  to  pass  by  unimproved,  the  year  in  which 
all  the  forces  of  the  Roman  State  were  absorbed  in  the  Social 
war  in  Italy,  and  when  the  government  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  wage  another  conflict  in  the  East. 

Aquillius  was  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis ;  he  ex- 
cited Nicomedes,  the  prince  whom  the  Romans  upheld  in 
Bithynia,  to  declare  war  against  Pontus,  and  when  the  king 
complained  to  the  Roman  general  of  the  invasion  of  his  terri- 
tories, he  was  told  that,  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  could 
he  be  allowed  to  make  war  against  the  ally  of  Rome.  Mithri- 
dates yielded  no  further ;  though  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success,  he  resolved  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  war  was  war 

11         1  r,r\  declared, 

declared,  B.C.  89.  b.c.  89. 

This  was  the  second  year  of  the  Italian  war,  during  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  although  the  strength  of  the  insurrection  was 
broken,  both  the  Roman  armies  were  in  the  field.  These  were 
not  the  days  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  when  Rome,  well-nigh 
crushed  by  repeated  defeats,  displayed  so  marvellous  an  energy 
in  every  quarter  where  danger  threatened  her  interests ;  no 
fresh  forces  were  raised.  SuUa,  indeed,  had  been  commissioned  ^  V 
by  the  senate  to  embark  for  Asia  with  his  victorious  army,  as 
soon  as  the  insurrection  was  finally  extinguished,  but  when  the 
year  88  opened,  that  work  was  not  accomplished,  and  Mithri- 
dates had  not  been  inactive.  The  Roman  governors  in  Asia 
had  but  a  few  troops  at  their  disposal,  and  these  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  effeminate  Asiatics.  The  king  of  Pontus  was  at  Resources  ot 
the  head  of  an  enormous  army,  which,  made  up  of  Scythians,  '  ^*®* 
Greeks,  and  Asiatics,  was  more  imposing  from  its  numbers 
than  really  strong.  His  fleet  was  very  powerful,  and  he  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  who 
pursued  their  work  of  devastation  with  his  sanction  and  support. 
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He  strengthened  his  connexion  with  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  and 
the  king  of  Parthia  was  not  averse  to  his  cause,  having  been 
offended  by  the  haughty  demeanour  of  Sulla  in  a  conference 
the  proud  aristocrat  of  Kome  held  with  his  ambassador  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates^  Gradually  and  surely  MithrTdates 
occupied  Asia  Minor,  and'^ithe  inhabitants  of  the  East,  far  and 
near,  hailed  him  as  their  great  deliverer  from  tlie  power  of 
Rome.  \  Nor  can  we  wonder  when  we  remember  the  tyranny 
and  "extortion  of  the  Roman  governors  and  speculators  in  that 
unhappy  province,  and  the  slave-hunts  which  regularly  devas- 
tated the  whole  country.  The  Roman  generals  were  delivered 
up  to  the  king,  who  loaded  them  with  insults.  Aquillius,  who 
had  hastened  the  outbreak  (probably  for  selfish  purposes),  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  was  carried  about  the  country  by  command  of 
the  tyrant,  bound  upon  an  ass,  and  then  put  to  death  in  Perga- 
mos,  molten  gold  being  poured  down  his  throat,  as  a  fitting  end 
for  one  who  had  loved  gold  so  well.  And  now  there  went  forth 
an  edict  from  the  royal  court,  consigning  to  death  every  Roman, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  within  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  massacre  was  to  take  place  on  the  same  day  throughout 
the  land,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were'  to  be  exposed 
to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  ;  their  property  confiscated, 
half  for  the  murderers,  half  for  the  king.  The  decree  recalls  to 
mind  that  issued  from  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  and  was  fulfilled 
as  Haman  would  have  had  his  carried  out.  The  number  of  the 
slain  is  reckoned  at  from  80,000  to  150,000.  Thus  perished, 
as  if  they  too  had  been  sutfocated  by  the  gold  of  which  they 
had  drained  the  land,  all  that  bore  the  odious  name  of  Roman. 
How  far  revenge  actuated  the  masses  of  the  people,  how  far 
they  acted  in  mere  blind  subservience  to  the  despot's  will,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  But  the  jnassacre  was  as  senseless  as  it  was 
atrocious,  arousing,  as  it  must  have  done,  whatever  energy  the 
Roman  government  yet  possessed,  and  revealing  to  all  men  the 
character  of  the  ruthless  'pot^nta^d  with  whom  they  had  to  do. 
Sulla's  embarkation  was  delayed.by  other  causes  than  the 
final  "suppression  oi  the  insurrection,  and  Mithridates  had  time 
to  overrun  Thrace  and  J\Iacedonia,  and  to  occupy  Greece,  the 
foolish  Greeks  joining  the  Orientals  in  welcoming  the  approach 
of  liis  troops.      As  Hannibal  long  ago  warned  another  Eastern 
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sovereign,  the  Greeks  could  not  be  in  the  least  relied  on,  for 
they  always  submitted  instantly  to  the  conqueror,  be  he  who 
he  might. 

Such  was  the  foe.  against,  whom  Sulla  was  about  to  lead  his 
army,  when  the  message  of  recall  reached  him  beneath  the  walls 
ofNola. 


^^ 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

MAEIUS  AND  SULLA,  B.C.  89-86. 

Commercial  crisis  in  Rome— Bitterness  prevading  all  classes — Dissatisfaction  of  the 
Italians— Marius — Laws  of  Sulpicius — Sulla  superseded  by  Marius— Sulla 
marches  on  Rome— Sanguinary  conflict  in  the  city — Flight  of  Sulpicius  and 
Marius— Moderation  of  Sulla — Sulpicius  overtaken  and  lulled — Hazardous 
flight  of  Marius— Position  of  Sulla  and  of  the  senate— He  resolves  to  embark 
for  Asia,  87 — Octavius  and  Cinna  consuls — Rufus  and  Strabo— Cinna's  proposals 
— He  is  supported  by  the  Italians — Octavius  opposes  him— Tumult  and  blood- 
shed—Cinna  escapes — His  proceedings  in  Italy— Raises  an  army— Marius  re- 
turns—Lands in  Etriu'ia — Forms  an  army  of  plantation  slaves — Rome  besieged 
— Senate  forced  to  surrender— Cinna  and  Marius  enters — Reign  of  terror — 
Cinna  and  Marius  consiils,  86 — Death  of  Marius — His  band  of  murderers  de- 
stroyed by  Sertorius— Cinna  rules  in  Italy. 

'  But  noiv,  I  ash, 
Where  is  there  on  God's  earth  that  polity 
Which  it  is  not  by  consequence  converse 
A  treason  against  nature  to  uphold  ? 
Whom  may  we  now  call  free?  whom  great  ?  whom  wisef 
Whom  innocent  ?  the  free  are  only  they 
Whom  power  makes  free  to  execute  all  ills 
Their  hearts  imagine,' 

Philip  van  Aetevelde. 

The  Italian  war  had  lasted  but  two  years,  yet  the  Roman  commercial 
State  was  suffering  from  a  commerckl_crisis.      For  to  the  ^om&l^ 
embarrassments  arising  out  of  the  great  expenses  connected  with 
the  war,  must  be  added  that  of  the  cessation  of  income  from 
Asia  Minor.     There  Mithridates  ruled  supreme,  and  all  who 
bore  the  Roman  name  had  perished  in  a  single  day.     Insolvency 
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and  bankruptcy  prevailed  in  commercial  circles  ;  the  poorer 
classes,  and  many  of  the  senators  themselves,  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt,  and  the  creditors  could  not  even  obtain  interest 

Bitterness  of  upon  their  money.      This  state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  in- 

vaiUnl'^^'  crease  the  bitterness  of  feeling  pervading  all  classes,  which  had 
previously  grown  so  intense,  and  found  expression  in  the  pro- 
secution and  the  counter  prosecution,  in  which  the  leaders  of 
the  moderate  and  reforming  party,  the  adherents  of  Drusus, 
had  been  exiled,  to  be  followed  into  banishment  by  the  violent 
partisans  who  had  instigated  the  proceedings  against  them.  If 
all  classes  in  Rome  were  thus  mutually  exasperateu,  the  Italian 
allies  were  in  no  peaceable  mood.  The  concession,  wrung  from 
reluctant  hands,  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  was  accompanied 
by  restrictions  which  cancelled  all  claim  to  gratitude  for  the 
gift.  When  the  freedm^iU  had  been  admitted  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  any  tribe  they  pleased  (p.  88),  but  were  limited  to  four, 
that  their  influence  might  be  circumscribed,  however  large  their 
numbers  ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  was  now  proposed,  instead  of 
incorporating  the  allies  in  the  general  body,  to  form  them  into 
a  certain  number  of  new  tribes,  who  were  always  to  vote  after 
the  existing  thirty-five,  a  condition  which  was  sure  to  result  in 
most  cases  in  their  votes  not  being  required  at  all.  Nothing 
could  be  easier,  on  the  proposal  of  any  measure  of  importance, 
than  to  combine,  and  thus  carry  or  reject  it  by  a  majority, 
before  the  voting  came  down  to  the  tribes  of  Italian  citizens. 
If  allowed  to  enrol  themselves  in  whichever  tribes  they  pleased, 
their  influence  in  the  State  would  be  great,  for  they  were  at 
least  as  numerous  as  the  present  citizens.     Their  resentment 

Hariua  then  was  deep.      But  there  was  no  heart  so  full  of  bitterness 

as  that  of  Caius  Marius.  His  good  services  in  the  Italian  war 
had  been  recompensed  by  fresh  neglect,  and  in  the  campaign 
of  89  no  command  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  He  had  looked 
forward  to  war  as  the  means  of  renewing  the  lustre  of  his 

y  tarnished  glory,  but  his  hopes  had  been  disappointed.     Sulla 

had  reaped  the  laurels  which  had  been  snatched  from  his 
hands ;  he  longed  therefore,  old  as  he  was,  to  undertake  the 
expedition  against  Mithridates,  but  Sulla  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  senate  to  conduct  it.     Ardently  desirous  of  glory  and 
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renown,  be  seemed  always  struggling  against  a  strong  adverse 
current,  whilst  a  propitious  tide  carried  his  rival  smoothly 
onward  towards  a  position  of  power  and  influence,  for  which  his 
indifferent,  pleasure-loving  nature  apparently  cared  little  or 
nothing. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  whilst  all  these  passions  and  jealousies  Measures 
were  fermenting,  and  whilst  Sullajw3a__consul  and  commander  suipioius, 
of  the  army  besieging  Nola,  that  a  young  senator,  P.  Sulpicius  ^'^'  ^^' 
EiufCrs,' being  triljune' foiHihe  year  88,  brought  certain  proposi- 
tions before  the  popular  assembly.  First,  That  all  senators 
who  were  in  debt  beyond  a  certain  amount  should  forfeit  their 
seats  ;  secondly/,  That  the  exiles  should  be  recalled  ;  lastly, 
That  freedmen  and  Italians  should  be  incorporated,  and  vote  in 
any  of  the  existing  tribes.  Sulpicius  was  a  friend  and  a  follower 
of  Drusus.  He  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  fervid  and  impassioned 
eloquence,  which  none  could  hear  unmoved.  In  the  measures 
which  he  proposed,  personal  and  political  motives  appear  to 
have  been  strangely  intermixed.  The  senate,  foreseeing  that 
the  people  would  give  consent  to  the  new  proposals,  had  re- 
course to  one  of  their  usual  weapons  ;  Sulla  happened  to  be  in 
Kome,  and  he  as  consul  proclaimed  certain  religious  festivities, 
during^^which  no  voting  coidd  proceficH      Kulpicius  answered    ,  K 

by  a  violent  popurairtlwe«<ie,;ih  which  the  son  of  the  consul  Q.    v  V       '^^ 
Pompeius  Rufus,  the  son-in-law  of  Sulla,  was  one  of  the  victims ;       '  i 

and  it  is  said  that  the  latter  only  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Marius.     Sulla  now  revoked  the  order  for  the 
festivities.     He  returned  to  the^armyiTTCampania,  and  the  laws 
of  Sulpicius  were  passed.      But  his  heart  misgave  him  sorely.  Hismea- 
SuUa  was  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  might  at  any  Hufrnis-^^*^ 
moment  return  to  vindicate  his  own  honour  and  the  cause  of  Ki^ings. 
the  senate  at  the  point  of  the  sword.     It  is  probable,  however, 
that  Sulla  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.     His  w^hole 
character  and  future  conduct  may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he 
would  not  have  troubled  himself  about  the  state  of  politics  at 
Rome,  but  would  have  embarked  as  soon  as  possible  for  Asia. 
But  Sulpicius  was  uneasy,  and  could  not  rest,  until,  in  an  evil 
hour  for   Rome,    he   formed  the   resolution  of  depriving   the 
general  of  his  command,  and  transferring  it  to  Marius,  by  an  The  popular 
act  of  tlie  popular  assembly, — a  dangerous  innovation  on  the  sui.ersedeii 

SuUa. 
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maxims  of  the  State.  It  was  done  however,  and  as  we  have 
seen,  two  tribunes  appeared  in  the  camp  before  Nola,  and  an- 
nounced to  Sulla  the  will  of  the  people. 

We  may  doubt  if  Sulla  would  have  cared  to  trouble  himself 
\/  about  the  internal  condition  of  Rome,  and  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  Sulpicius,  if  he  had  not  been  thus  personally 
assailed ;  it  is  certain  that  he  cared  nothing  at  all  for  laws 
people,  or  city,  if  they  were  to  be  obstacles  in  his  path.  The 
army  in  Campania  was  devoted  to  him ;  the  other  forces  were 
commanded  by  a  friend,  the  consul  whose  son  had  lately  fallen 
in  the  tumult  at  Rome  ;  Sulla  himself  was  consul  for  the  year, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  conduct  the  new  war.  He  was,  more- 
over, especially  intrusted  with  that  office  by  the  senate,  and 
their  confidence  was  fully  justified  by  his  late  brilliant  achieve- 
rfiients  in  Italy,  and  his  former  successes  in  Asia  Minor  itself 
I  To  bow  before  a  decision  of  the  popular  assembly,  to  yield  his 
high  place  to  Marius,  to  abandon  to  so  hated  a  rival  the  glory 
and  the  profit  of  an  Asiatic  campaign,  was  impossible.  I  He 
addressed  his  soldiers,  setting  forth  the  injustice  doneTo  their 
general,  and  representing  that  Marius  would  never  lead  iliem  to 
Asia,  but  would  certainly  raise  other  troops  for  the  expedition, 
and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  plunder  they  were  expecting  from 
the  rich  Asiatic  lands  ;  a  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the 
ranks,  the  envoys  were  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  army  clamorously 
demanded  to  be  led  against  Rowe.  The,  chief  officers,  with 
one  exception,  refused  their  con^ufrenc^";""  but  the  efiects  of 
the  changes  introduced  by  Marius  into  the^jirmy  were  shown 
amongst  the  men  ;  the  soldiers  now  belonged  to  the  camp,  not  to 
the_city ;  tliey  received  laws^Trom"  the  general,  'hb't"~froni-  tEe" 
State,  and  thus  it  was  that  six  legions  of  Roman  soldiers 
Sulla  marched  in  all  haste  against  Rome.     Caring  nothing  for  "the 

envoys  frorn~~tFe  city,  who  met  him  on  the  way,  and  sought 
lo  liegbtiate,  Sulla  pressed  on,  and  appeared  before  the  gates. 
His  advanced  troops  entered,  and  marched  up  the  Esquiline 
hUl ;  stones  were  at  first  thrown  down  upon  them  from  the 
roofs,  but  the  general,  seizing  a  flaming  torch,  threatened  to  fire 
the  houses  if  this  continued.  Marius  and  Sulpicius  had  col- 
lected what  forces  they  could  muster  to  oppose  the  troops,  and 
an  obstinate  conflict  ensued.     There  was  no  general  opposition 
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offered.  When  Marius  summoned  the  slaves  to  fight,  under 
promise  of  freedom,  no  more  than  three  appeared.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  further  resistance  was  useless  ;  the  leaders  hastened 
to  escape  for  their  lives  before  the  city  was  occupied.  In  a  few 
hours  the  victorious  legions  encamped  within  the  walls,  and 
Sulla  was  master  of  Rome.  Many  sanguinary  tumults  had  SuUa 
beloTTiMs'occurred  in  the  city,  but  now  for  the  first  time  the  Some!^  ° 
sword  had  been  unsheathed  in  civil  strife,  ahct  aTgeheral  at  the 
head  of  his  army  had  seized  the  supreme  power.  The  onien 
was  significant.  Llabe  master  of  the  State  it  was  henceforth 
necessary  to  be  master  of  the  legions! 

Sulla,  however,  did  not  make'^very  sanguinary  use  of  his  His  v/ 
power.  Twelve  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  movement  were  pro-  ™°  ^ 
scribed.  Sulpicius  was  pursued  and  murdered  at  Laurentum  ; 
his  head  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  exposed  to  public  view  on 
the  very  spot  whence  his  eloquent  words  had  so  often  thrilled 
all  hearts.  The  slave  who  inurdered  him  received  from  Sulla 
his  liberty  for  the  service  he  had  rendered,  and  then,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  treachery,  was  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock ;  a  characteristic  illustration  of  the  strange  vein  of  irony 
which  pervaded  the  nonchalant  disposition  of  Sulla.  Only  one 
or  two  others  were  overtaken  and  kiUed';  but  the  Romans 
must  have  heard  with  breathless  interest  the  tidings  which 
reached  the  city  from  time  to  time  of  the  escape  of  Caius  Flight  of 
Marius ;  they  could  hardly  forget  that  the  old  man  now  flying  *^^'^^'^- 
for  his  life  had  once  delivered  Rome  from  destruction.  He 
embarked  at  Ostia,  but  his  vessel  had  been  forced  by  a  storm 
to  put  back  to  shore  ;  left  alone  by  the  crew,  he  wandered, 
hungry  and  forlorn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minturnse.  Here, 
on  the  approach  of  the  pursuers,  he  took  refuge  in  a  swamp 
near  the  coast,  concealing  himself  by  sinking  in  the  marshy 
ground  and  burying  his  head  beneath  the  reeds.  But  he  was 
discovered,  taken  before  the  magistrates  of  Minturnse,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Here  a  man  was  sent  to  kill  him,  a 
Cimbrian  prisoner,  now  a  slave.  He  recognised  the  general, 
and  as  the  old  man,  with  kindling  eyes  and  a  voice  of  thunder, 
demanded  if  he  were  the  man  to  kill  Caius  Marius,  his  courage 
forsook  him  ;  he  cast  away  his  dagger  and  fled.  The  magistrates, 
Bomewhat  ashamed  of  the  deed  they  had  attempted,  now  re- 
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solved  to  let  the  prisoner  go,  and  provided  hira  with  a  boat 
and  money  to  go  to  ^naria  (Ischia).  At  length,  in  company 
with  some  other  fugitives  who  had  also  found  their  way  so  far, 
■Marius  landed  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  Here  the  Roman 
governor  of  that  province  sent  to  forbid  his  further  stay,  to 
whom  he  returned  the  answer,  '  Tell  Sextilius  that  thou  hast 
seen  Marius  sitting  amongst  the  ruins  of  Carthage.' 
y  The  refugees  afterwards  escaped  to  Numidia,  but  the  king 

■'^■]  would  not  suffer  them  to  remain  there ;  not  without  danger 
they  evaded  him,  and  reached  the  little  island  of  Kerkina,  on 
the  coast  of  Tunis.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
vindictive  and  embittered  feelings,  so  long  burning  within  the 
breast  of  the  aged  warrior,  must  have  kindled  into  a  passion 
which  possessed  his  whole  nature  ;  and  how  the  thirst  for 
vengeancojwhich  day  and  night  tormented  him  found  But  one 
alleviation, — he  had  not  yet  enjoyed  his  seventh  consulate. 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  crushing  defeat  they  had  sus- 
tained, there  was  a  strong  popular  party  in  Rome  only  waiting 
a  favourable  moment  for  action.  The  senate  might  .ajDpear 
supreme,  but  the  ascendency  of  the  government  rested  on 
Sulla  and  his  legions.  They  were  destined  for  the  East,  and 
Rome  had  already  suffered  much  by  the  delay  that  had  ensued 
in  their  departure.  Each  day  they  tarried  the  power  of  Mithri- 
dates  grew  more  formidable.  Nola  was  untaken,  and  a  Samnite 
army  was  in  the  field,  so  thaf  the  government  was  really 
in  need  of  three  armies  at  once,  in_Asia,_in  Italy,  in  Rome,  if 
:  it  was  to  stand.  Sulla  made  certain  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  for  the  alleiustion  of  present  evils  introduced  measures 
for  the  relief  of_debtors,  and  ordered  the  establi^ment_pf 
colgnies.  To  guard  against  popular  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  future,  he  decreed  that  the  trilBtlnes  must  submit  all 
their  propositions  to  the  senate  for  approv^before  bringing 
them  before  the  jgeople.  By  this  bulwark  Jifi_jsught  to  pro- 
tect the  government  •  but  why  could  not  the  ebbing  revolutionary 
tide,  if  it  were  to  flow  again,  sweep  away  this  as  easily  as  any 
other  formal  safeguard  in  its  fury  1  Sulla  endeavoured  further 
to  secure  the  existing  state  of  things^by  committing  the  charge 
of  the  troops  in  central  Italy  to  his  devoted  colleague,  Q.  Rufus, 
superseding  Cn^-Pompeius  Strabo,  who  ha3  been  atlbest  luke- 
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warm  on  the  side  of  the  government.     The  new  consuls  were 
now  elected      One  was  OctaviuSi  an  adherent  of  the  aristo-  octavius 
cracy,  but  the  other  candidate  chosen  was  L.  Cinna,  who  was  conguS"* 
bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  senate  and  its  rule.      From  both  of        "" 
them  Sulla  exacted  an  oath  to  respect  the  existing  constitution. 
Alarming  intelligence  came  from  the  army]     KufusTiad  been 
murdered,  and  Strabo  had  again  assumed  the  command.     Sulla 
might  well  have  hesitated  to  leave  the  scene,  but  the  new 
consul,  Cinna,  was  pressing  his  departure,  as  matters  in  Asia 
had  become  most  urgent,  and  one  of  the  new  tribunes  spoke  of  ^^^^^^^  ba^-iML 
.  arraigning;  hinp  before  the  pQpular  assembly.     Should  he  effect  .'^-f^cJo^^^V 
another  cou'p''(teiat''  kn^  Igestroyvthe  hostile  party  at  hpme^r 
depart  at  once  for  the  East  ?     His  nature  was  not  one  to  cal- 
culate consequences  or  tremble  for  the  future,  and  early  inSThe  Hf,  sail-s  .for. 

— — —       ^ —  asia  B  c  87 

sailed  for  Asia,  a  resolve  which  may  either  be  attributed  to  a  — "-^-i—* 
Ingrpatnotism,  which  preferred  the  good  of  the  State  to  the 
triumph  of  a  party,  or  to  the  intrepidity  and  cool  indifference 
towards  friends  and  foes  which  always  characterized  his  conduct. 

Sulla  was  scarcely  gone,  when  the  consul  Cinna,  the  head 
for  the  present  of  the  popular  party,  proposed  the  recall  of  the  PropjisHiaof 
fugitives,   and  the  admission  of  both  freedmen  and  allies  to  — ^ 
the  franchise  on  the  condition  formerly  offered  by  Sulpicius. 
Great  multitudes  of  the  new  citizens  came  to  Rome  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  day  of  voting.     The  government 
prepared  for  vigorous  resistance.     The  voters  of  both  parties 
appeared  in  arms,  but  the  consul  Octavius,  collecting  a  large 
body  of  men,  came  down  upon  the  Forum   '  like  a  torrent,' 
scattered  the  adherents   of  his  revolutionary  colleague,   and 
forced  him  and  his  coadjutors  to  take  to  flight,     It  was  a  Sanguinary 
terrible'day  in  Rome  ;  the  slain  were  reckoned  by  thousands  ; 
the  place  of  voting  streamed  with  blood.  ]  It  was  determined 
by  the  senate  to  take  the  consular  dignity  irom  Cinna,  an  act  cinna 
for  which  there  was  no  precedent;  he  was  declared  a  rebel  of  the* 
and  an  outlaw,  and  another  man,  named  L.  Merula,  was  ap-  consulate. 
pointed  in  his  placej 

Cjnnaj^  however,  "Vas  not  inactive.  Amongst  his  allies  were 
Carbo,  a  man  possessing  great  powers  of  popular  oratory,  and 
Q.  Sertorius,  whom  personal  enmity  towards  Sulla  had  driven 
to  make  common  cause  with  men  far  worse  than  himself.    The 
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yrnr-eedings  fugitives  traversed  Italy,  and  gained  support,  both  in  meil  and 
otioaaa.  money,  from  the  communities  -whose  cause  they  had  maintained 
Then,  appearing  in  the  army  before  Nola,  they  contrived  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  officers  and  men,  plying  the  former 
with  Italian  gold,  and  representing  to  the  latter,  who  were 
democratic  enough  now  SuUa  was  absent,  the  unconstitutional 
encroachment  of  the  senate  on  the  rights  of  the  people  in  de- 
posing the  consul.  Marius  and  the  companions  of  his  flight 
landed  in  Etruria.  The  supreme  moment  had  come  at  length 
to  the  old  man.  Sertorius  warned  Cinna  agaiast  a  close  league 
with  one  whose  blind  thirst  for  vengeance  almost  amounted  to 
insanity.  But  Cinna,  acknowledged  as  consiil  by  the  army  in 
Campania,  and  by  the  Italians  who  flocked  to  his  standard, 
conferred  on  Marius  the  supreme  command  in  Etruria  and  at  sea. 
On  his  landing,  he  had  been  accompanied  by  only  five  himdred 
men,  slaves  and  Numidians,  but  his  numbers  were  rapidly 
augmented,  for  on  his  march  he  broke  open  the  dungeons  in 
which  the  plantation  slaves  were  confined  at  night,  conferred 
freedom  upon  them,  put  arms  in  their  hands,  and  led  them  on 
towards  Rome. 

Thus  from  north  and  south  the  storm  gathered.  The  senate 
sent  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  commanded  in  Picenum,  but  he  had 
not  forgotten  or  forgiven  his  recall  by  Sulla,  for  which  afiront 
he  had  in  all  probability  himself  contrived  the  murder  of  Rufus. 
He  movedjowards  the  capital,  but  so  slowly,  that  the  insur- 
gents succeeded  in  investing  it.  Q.  Metellus,  who,  with  a  small 
body  of  troops  was  still  before  Nola  watching  the  movements 
of  the  Samnites,  was  directed,  if  possible,  to  make  peace  with 
the  latter  and  return  to  Rome.  But  the  demands  of  the 
Samnites  were  such  that  even  at  such  a  moment  the  govern- 
ment could  not  accede  to  them.  Metellus  was  summoned 
home,  with  every  soldier  that  could  be  spared,  from  southern 
Italy.  Cinna  and  Marius  then  ofi"ered  to  grant  the  Samnites 
all  they  asked,  and  their  ranks  were  soon  recruited  by  large 
numbers  of  that  warlike  people.  Cinna  had  invested  the  city 
of  Rome  by  land ;  Marius  took  the  seaport  townsT^assacring 
the  population  of  each  that  offered  resistance,  and  blocked  up 
the  approach  by  the  Tiber.  StTabo,'who  was  encamped  near 
theTJoTtiue  gate  (the  consul  Octavius  and  Metellus  being  with 
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him),  was  attacked  by  the  insurgents.  He  died,  it  is  said,  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  and  though  the  result  of  the  battle  itseL^ 
was  indecisive,  his  troops  deserted  in  large  numbers  to  the 
camp  of  Cinna.  Famine  began  to  prevail  in  Eome,  and  the 
small  body  of  troops  encamped"  on  the  Alban  hilT  could  do 
nothing  for  the  defence  or  relief  of  the  city. 

There  was  no  choice  bu1i_surrender.     The  first  envoys  sent  by  SjureBder  of 
the  government  effected  nothing,  as  they  could  not  bring  them-  itrfnui^  °" 
selves  to  address  the  man  the  senate  had  deposed,  as  '  consul.'  -2^*^™^?:: — 
Time  was  thus  lost,  and  when  the  next  messengers  arrived  Cinna 
was  so  close  to  the  gates,  and  desertion  to  his  camp  so  incessant, 
that  no  alternative  but  submission  remained.    The  senate  begged 
that  there  might  be  no  effusion  of  blood ;  Cinna  replied  that 
there  should  be  none  by  his  will,  but  declined  to  bind  himself 
by  oath.     Marius  stood  by  in  gloomy  silence,  but  there  was  a 
strange  fire  in  his  eye.     The  legions  entered,  Cinna  at  their 
head ;  but  Marius,  recalling  to  mind  that  he  was  an  outlaw,  ^j      ,       ^ 
declared  that  he  could  not  come  within  the  gates  until  that  \  VCUVuLU) 
sentence  was  taken  off,  and  a  popular  assembly  was  collected    j\iiKi<cyOX-' 
in  all  haste  to  remove  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  his  return.  0 

He  entered,  and  his  work  of  vengeance  began.  For  five  days 
and  five  nights  the  slaughter  went  forward.  No  senator,  no, The reignuirf 
aristocrat,  was  to  escape ;  their  property  was  to  be  confiscated,  botto:— 
The  consul  Octavius  was  one  of  the  first  victims  ;  he  disdained  "  ' 
to  fly,  and  received  the  murderers  calmly  seated  in  his  chair  of 
state.  L.  Caesar,  who  had  commanded  in  the  Italian  war, 
fell,  and  many  others  whose  names  were  known  to  fame.  The 
flower  of  the  senate  perished,  and  mercy  was  forgotten,  Q. 
Catulus,  by  whose  side  Marius  had  once  fought  against 
the  Cimbri,  on  the  Campi  Raudii,  found  no  pity  from  his 
old  companion  in  arms,  whose  only  answer  to  the  piteous  en- 
treaties of  his  relations  was  '  he  must  die.'  Marius  was 
accompanied  by  his  band  of  liberated  slaves,  and  if  he  omitted 
to  return  the  salutation  of  a  passer-by,  it  was  the  signal  of 
death.  After  the  five  days'  massacre  was  over,  the  reign  of 
terror  lasted  long,  and  fresh  victims  were  constantly  demanded. 
Marius  refused  to  allow  the  burial  of  the  dead  bodies ;  the 
heads  of  leading  men  were  exposed  to  public  view,  and  sense- 
less insults  offered  to  the  corpses  of  some  of  the  slain.     Ser- 
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torius,  and  even  Cinna,  strove  in  vain  to  stay  the  fury  of  the 
old  man,  who  seemed  literally  mad  with  vengeance,  and  in- 
toxicated with  the  blood  of  his  life-long  foes.  They  were 
paralysed  no  less  than  the  defeated  party.  The  capitalists 
rejoiced  in  the  slaughter  of  their  rivals,  and  made  large  profits 
from  the  confiscated  property.  Marius  and  Cinna  caused 
themselves  to  be  declared  consuls  for  the  next  year,  omitting 
the  ceremony  of  election.  For  sixteen  days  only  did  Marius 
enjoy  the  seventh  consulate,  to  which  at  length  he  had  attained 
througlr~BtT5ai5i'  of  "Blood.  In  his  early  consulates  he  had 
been  the  hope  or  the  pride  of  the  people  ;  when  the  hand  of 
death  struck  him  down  after  entering  on  his  last,  Rome  and 
Italy  breathed  freely.  Intoxicated  by  passion,  and  perhaps 
tormented  by  the  recollection  that  SuUa  yet  lived,  his  days 
passed  by  in  senseless  ■revelry,  and  sleep  forsook  him  by  night. 
A  violent  fever  prostrated  him,  and  in  his  dehrium  he  fancied 
himself  on  the  battle-fields  of  Asia.  After  seven  days'  illness 
he  died,  13th  January,  B.C.  86.  The  reign  of  terroF  ceased. 
Sertorms,  who  had  vainly  striven  to  stay  the  work  of  murder, 
called  together  the  slaves  by  whose  hands  it  had  been  for  the 
most  part  accomiDlished,  as  if  to  receive  their  pay,  surrounded 
them  with  his  Gallic  soldiers,  and  cut  them  all  down,  4000  in 
number. 

Cinnji  remaineiLJiiL  ^iQssession  of  absolute  power.  Never 
had  the  popular  assembly  been  reduced  to  such  insignificance  as 
under  the  rule  of  its  avowed  head.  Not  only  did  he  retain 
the  consulship  for  four  successive  .years,  but  named  whom  he 
pleased  as  his  colleague,  without  going^Eroughthe-forxiLijf^an 
election.  The  law  of  Sulpicius  was  now  revived,  and  the 
Italians  admitted  into  aU  the  tribes.  Although 'Cinna  pos- 
sessed no  ability,  and  was  not  in  the  least  qualified  to  rule, 
the  force  of  circumstances  upheld  him  for  a  while  in  the  posi- 
tion to  which  it  had  exalted  him.  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mithridates,  but  the  othei  provinces  were  governed  in  the  in- 
terest of  Cinna  by  men  of  the  popular  party.  The  Italians 
had  seen,  without  any  compassion,  the  bloodthirsty  vengeance 
taken  by  Marius  on  the  aristocracy,  which  had  so  pertinaciously 
refused  them  the  rights  they  had  now  attained  •  and  their 
di:ead  lest_SLilla_should  return*  and  senatorial  rule  be  restored, 
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enlisted  them  on  the  side  of  the  existing  government.    The  popu- 
lace too  feared  the  ascendency  of  an  oligarchy  restored  by  the 
sword  ;  but  the  capitalists  had  still  greater  reason  to  tremble  at 
the  day  of  reckoning,  which  would  surely  come,  if  Sulla  should 
ever  again  march   upon  Rome.      Cinna  had  not  the  skill  to 
organize  all  these  forces.      His  attempts  against  Sulla  in  the 
East  were    feeble  and  unsuccessful.     Of  course,   the  ahspnt.  Suiia 
general  was  outlawedj^  his  property  seized,  his  house  and~Iands 
destroyed.      His  wife  and   children  had   narrowly  escaped  in 
tte  mas^cre,  and  had  afterwards  taken  refuge  in  his  camp  in 
Macedonia.      Hither  gradually   came   the    senatorial  refugees, 
for  whom  there  was  no  other  place  of  safety  in  the  world.      In 
85   Sulla   had  concluded  the  Asiatic  war  by  a   peace  with 
"Mithridates,  aSd  Cinna  ibsulved""€o~"emT5ar^  for  Greece  with  an 
army,  and  oppose  his  return.     Had  Marius  lived,  he  would  Cmna     . 
not  have  delayed  so   long  ;  the  ravings   of  his   delirium  had  oppose  tha 
shown  where  he  desired  to  be.     Four  years  had  passed  away,  g^Jj[™  "^ 
and  Sulla,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  was  ready  to  re- 
turn, before  Cinna  aroused  himself  for  action.     It  was  winter, 
and  his  troops  refused  to  embark ;  a  mutiny  ensued,  in  which 
Cinna  fell  :  Carbo  assumed  the  command,  and  took  up  his  His  faiiurt 
wmter  quarters  in  Arimmum; 
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LUCEETIDS,  HI.  70,  71. 

Difficulties         SELDOM,  if  ever,  had  a  Roman  general  undertaken  a  foreign 
of  suUa's      .^^ar  under  circumstances  so  critical,  and  with  means  so  iasuf- 

task.  -  _  -        _  -     _  '  -— — 

ficientj  as  Sulla,  when,  early  in  81_b.c.,  he  set  sail  for  the  East. 
Not  only  did  he  leave  revolution  fermenting  behind  him,  and 
a  Samnite  army  in  the  fieldj  but  the  forces  at  his  command, 
which  amounted  to  only  30,000  men,  seemed"  hopelessly  in- 
adequate for  the  struggle  he  was  to  enter  upon  against  Mithri- 
dates, whose  resources  by  land  and  sea,  in  men  and  money, 
were  boundless,  whilst  the  Roman  general  was  without  money 
and  without  a  fleet.  Rhodes  alone  had  offered  a  valiant  and 
successful  resistance  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  lord  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  the  countries  east  and  west  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Thrace,  Greece,  and  a  part  of  Macedonia,  whom  Greek  and  bar- 
barian united  in  hailing  as  their  deliverer  and  their  head.  The 
king.!s -court  was  at  Pergamos,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
governors,  in  the  province  of  Asia.  Two  Greeks  of  great  mili- 
tary ability,  Neoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  commanded  his  armies. 
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A  man  named  Aristion,  a  favourite  of  Mithridates,  a  slave  by- 
birth,  and  formerly  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Athenians  to  open  their  gates  to  the  king.  Having 
obtained  entrance,  Aristion  seized  on  the  government,  which  he 
held  for  Mithridates.  He  ruled  with  much  cruelty,  supported 
by  the  garrison  under  the  command  of  Archelaus.  flere  Sulla  siege  of 
met  with^^rotracted  .and  vigorous  resistancfi__  Failing  to  take -^^^22!: 
the  city  by  storm,  he  was  obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  and  a  year  passed  slowly  by  before  the  want  of  pro- 
visions led  to  an  attempt  at  capitulation.  Aristion  delaying  to 
comply  with  Sulla's  terms,  the  city  was  eventually  carried  by 
storm,  1st  March  86.  Athens  was  abandoned  to  plunder  and 
slaughter,  only  stayed  at  length  by  Sulla  ;  '  not,'  as  he  said,  *  for 
the  sake  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead.'  Th,e  conquest  of  one 
city  had  delayed  him  long,  but  scarcely  advanced  him  one  step 
ne_arer  the  goal.  He  had  no  fleet,  and  Lucullus,  a  brave  officer 
whom  he  had  sent  with  a  few  attendants  to  the  court  of  Alex- 
andria in  hired  open  boats,  to  procure  vessels  if  possible, 
returned  with  a  courteous  but  decided  refusal.  And  during 
the  months  of  ihaLy'eary  blockade  had  come  the  news  of  the_ 
progress-,  of  the  revolution,  of  the  sanguinary  orgies  of  the 
Marian  reign  of  terror,_in  which  had  fallen  so  Tnany  pefsonal 
friends  and  political  adherents  of  SuTIa,^nd  from  which  his  own 
wi!e"and  children  narrowlxjscaped.  |  The  news  of  the  death  of~ 
MaHns'was  followed  by  that  of  Cinna's  usurpation,  the  out- 
lawry of  Sulla,  and  the  approach  of  the  consul  Flaccus,  accom- 
panied by  Fimbria,  to  assume  the  command  in  his  stead.  Sulla 
was  also  in  great  financial  difficulties  :  he  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported his  army  by  the  plunder  of  the  treasuries  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus  and  the  Delphic  Apollo,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
that  they  could  never  want  whose  coffers  were  filled  by  the 
gods. 

IVl^rius  and  SuUawere  both  superstitious  ;  but  whilst  Marius  Superstition 
coiffided  in  omens  interpreted  to  him  for  money,  and  in  the  and'sIL"iI 
Syrian  prophetess  Martha,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  Cim- 
brian  war,  Sulla  trusted  in  his  own  fortunate  star,  and  believedj 
like  Scipio,  that  he  was  specially  favoured  by  the  heavenly 
powers,  who  in  visions  and  la  sighs  held  frequent  intercourse 
with  him.     And  when,  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  his  further 
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progi'ess^seemed  impossible,  it  was  by  the  hands  of  Mithridatea 
himself  that  the  goddess  of  fortune  freed  him  from  his  embar- 
rassment. The  king's  generals  were  wisely  desirous  to  remain 
on  the  defensive  ;  but  Mithridates  sent  another  army,  under 
Taxiles,  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  soldiers,  to  Greece, 
ordering  his  general  in  Athens  to  leave  the  Piraeus,  which  he 
still  held  against  Sulla,  and  to  join  the  new  army.  He  obeyed 
the  command  of  the  despot,  and  withdrew  from  the  Pirteus. 
Sulla  commanded  the  total  destruction  of  its  walls  and  build- 
ings, and  then  niarched  northwards.  A  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Chseronea,  in  Boeotiaj_in  which  the  army  of  Sulla  gained 
a  decisive  victory.  The  slaughter  amongst  the  Asiatic  host 
was  immense.  Sulla  reported,  according  to  his  habit,  a  loss  of 
but  thirteen  men  on  his  own  side ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  jdio- 
syncrasies  of  this  gen'-ral  to  put  down  his  losses  in  battle  at  a 
nominal  figure — a  pleasing  fiction,  in  which,  as  the  child  of 
fortune,  he  indulged.  Th£_  victory_£Quld  not.  be  adequately 
followed  up  for  want  of  ships,  and  in  the  meantime  the  rival 
general  Flaccus  had  landed  in  Epirus.  His  forces  were  far 
suT-cessorjo  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  Sulla,  but  he  had  expected  to 
linlfin  recruit  them  by  deserters.  However,  when  the  two  Roma;i 
?£i2iS^  armies  were  encamped  opposite  to  one  another  in  Thessaly, 
there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  Sulla's  soldiers  to 
abandon  his  victorious  standard.  Flaccus,  finding  that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  the  loser,  broke  up  his  camp  and 
marched  northwards,  intending  to  reach  Asia  through  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace.  Sulla  did  not  follow  him,  but  wintered  in 
Gree^^_ 

In  the  spring_of_fi5_another  army  appeared  from  Asia,  which, 
united  with  the  wrecks  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  amounted 
to  120,000  men.  The  commands  of  the  Oriental  despot  were 
peremptory  ;  they  were  to  fight,  and  to  eO.ii-'^aM  the  Romans. 
Near  Orchomenos,  close  to  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Chseronea, 
t>^^;^eEos.  the  encounter  took  place.  The  Roman  infantry  began  to 
waver  before  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  hostile  cavalry,  but 
Sulla,  seizing  one  of  the  banners,  advanced  against  the  enemy, 
.  telling  the  soldiers  in  a  loud  voice,  '  When  they  were  asked  at 
home  where  it  was  they  had  abandoned  their  general,  they 
could  answer, — at  Orchomenos,'     The  rebuke  stimulated  their 
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flagging  courage  ;   and  once  again  valour  and  discipline  ga-yie - 

the  victory  over  far  superior  numbersT    TEe  Asiatic  army  was 
destroyed,  and  the  way  into  Asia  lay  open. 

Mithridates  had  meantime  been  effectually  co-operating  with 
Sulla.      The  illusion  had  been  dispelled.     Greeks  and  bar- 
barians saw  in  him  now  no  hero  and  deliverer,  but  a  savage 
Oriental  despot,  whose  odious  tyranny  inflicted  greater  havoc  i^iiseries  in- 
on  the  fair  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  exercised  worse  cruelties  ruie^of  ^ 
on  its  inhabitants,  than  the  Roman  governors  or  speculators  had  Mitiindates. 
ever  done.     He  had  sent  200,000  men  to  slaughter  on  the 
battle-field,  and  by  his  rule  at  home  he  had  undermined  his 
own  throne,  and  exhausted  the  powers  of  even  Oriental  en- 
durance.     Conspiracy  was  rife,  and  1600  men  are  said  to  have 
suSered  as  partners  in  plots  against  his  life. 

Though  repulsed  at  the  court  of  Alexandria,  Lucullus  had 
been  able  to  procure  ships  on  the  Syrian  coasts,  and  being 
joined  by  Rhodian  and  other  vessels,  he  succeeded  in  securing 
some  of  the  islands  on  the  Asiatic  shore.      In  the  meantime 
Flaccus   had   reached   Chalcedon,   bi;t  here   a  military   revolt 
broke  out  in  his  camp,  headed  by  Fimbria  ;  Flaccus  was  deposed,  ^j^ceug. 
and  soon  afterwards  murdered.    Fimbria  assumed  the  command,  murdeied. 
With  the  small  body  of  troops  at  his  disposal  he "prfessecr on  lo  asswrija.tha, 
Pergamos,  where  Mithridates  held  his  court,  and  forced  the  '^'"^''^^" — 
kmg  to  fly.     He  escaped  to .  Mitylene,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  terms  with  Sulla  from  thence  ;  he  "even  ofi'ered  his  aid  to 
the  general  against  his  enemies  at  home.      Sulla  refused  the 
disgraceful  alliance  with  a  man  who  had  issued  the  edict  of 
wholesale  massacre  a  few  years  before,  but  he  ofi'ered  peace  on 
condition  of  the  surrender  of  all  conquests,  and  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  payment  of  2000  talents.    Mithridates  hesitated,  though 
the  terms  were  far  more  favourable  than  he  had  any  right  to 
expect  and  hinted  that  he  could  obtain  better  from  Fimbria ; 
but  iijvas  only  the  complications  existing  in  Italy  and  Rome, 
and  tEe  urgent  need  of  Sulla's  presence  there,  that  could  have 
induced  that  general  to  conclude  peace  on  such  easy  terms  with 
the  guilty  king  of  PontusTl   Sulla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  Peace  con- 
after  a  personal  interview  with  Mithridates,   who  yielded  at-s^nir^Iyi 
every   point,   marched    towards   Pergamos,    near  which    town  ^^t^^^** 
Fimbria  was  encamped— ■ -Unable  to  excite  his  troops  to  fight 
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against  the  army  of  Sulla,  he  escaped  to  Pergamos,  and  there 
perished  by  his  own  hand. 

Immense  contributions,  the  arrears  of  tribute,  were  mercilessly 
levied  in  Asia,  and  the  instruments  of  the  massacre  of  Mithri- 
dates  were  executed.  Rhodes  was  rewarded  by  large  additions 
of  territory ;  the  cities  that  had  suffered  most  from  the  cruelties 
of  Mithridates  or  of  Fimbria  received  especial  privileges.  The 
work  was  over,  and  Sulla,  after  recompensing  his  soldiers  for 
past  suffering  and  toil  by  a  winter  in  the  fertile  lands  of  Asia, 
embarked  for  Italy  in  the  spring  of  83. 

During  the  previous  year  a  letter  had  been  received  by  the 
senate  from  Sulla  announcing  his  return,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  aroused  Cinna  into  activity,  and  induced  him  to  make  an 
attempt  to  lead  an  army  against  the  victorious  general,  an 
attempt  which  resulted  in  failure  and  in  his  own  death.  At 
the  same  time,  the  moderate  and  pacific  tone  of  the  despatch 
had  inclined  the  senate  at  first  rather  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  outlawed  commander,  but  Carbo,  who  had  succeeded 
Cinna,  put  a  stop  to  all  overtures  of  the  kind,  and  the  senate, 
acting  under  his  influence,  sent  orders  to  Sulla  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  The  ruling  faction,  however,  found  it  necessary  for  the 
next  year  to  return  to  the  constitutional  mode  of  election  to 
the  consular  office,  and  the  choice  of  the  people  fell  on  Nor- 
banus  and  Scipio,  men  without  ability  or  influence,  though 
adherents  of  the  popular  party.  Sulla  was  now  approaching 
the  shores  of  Italy  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  most  of  whom 
had  fought  under  him  in  the  Italian  and  Asiatic  wars,  and  had 
been  always  led  by  him  to  victory,  for  Sulla  never  lost  a  battle 
or  failed  in  an  undertaking.  To  these  men  their  general  allowed 
everything,  on  condition  of  uncompromising  fidelity  to  himself. 

Both  people  and  equites  feared  the  return  of  Sulla,  and  were 
ready  to  oppose  it ;  the  Italians  who  had  received  the  fuU  rights 
and  benefits  of  citizenship  from  the  Marian  party  hesitated  to 
believe  the  repeated  and  solemn  assurances  of  Sulla,  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  privileges  they  enjoyed.  But 
there  was  no  man  of  ability  to  head  the  movement,  or  to 
organize  the  vast  forces  of  resistance.  Sulla  landed  at  Brun- 
disiura,  and  marched  through  the  country  of  Apulia,  reassuring 
the  Italians  by  the  moderation  of  his  conduct  and  the  discipline 
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of  his  troops.  IMetellus  aud  other  aristocratic  emigrants  joined 
him,  and  some  of  the  moderate  democratic  leaders  hastened  to 
make  their  peace.  The  latter  were  welcomed  by  Sulla,  and 
employed  by  him  in  his  army,  or  in  the  provinces.  The  most 
important  desertion  to  his  cause  was  that  of  Cnseus  Pompeius,  Cn.  Pom- 

r-  m       1  1  1  f  T      ^      T  r        peius  and 

son  01  btrabo,  now  only  twenty-three  years  oi  age;  he  had  lor-  others  join 
merly  served  under  Cinna,  but  irritated  by  affronts  received  ^""^ 
from  the  ruling  party,  now  raised  the  standard  of  opposition 
in  Picenum,  where  his  father  once  ruled,  and  by  his  bravery 
and  evident  military  ability  attracted  large  numbers  to  his 
service.       With    these   reinforcements   he    arrived   at    Sulla's 
camp,  and  was  received  by  the  general  with  marked  distinction, 
and   appointed    commander    in  his   own  right.      They   then 
marched  into  Campania,  and  near  Capua  encountered  the  con- 
sular army  under  Norbanus,   and  gained  a  decided  victory.  He  defeats 
Advancing  towards  Teanum,  where  the  second  consular  army    "^  ^^^' 
under  Scipio  was  stationed,  Sulla  sought  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  general  whose  colleague  in  the  senate  he  had 
been  for  many  years.     The  two  camps  were  close  together,  and 
the  soldiers  were  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other.     Sulla's 
men,  enriched  with  the  plunder  of  Asia,  negotiated  over  the 
wine-cup  with  their  countrymen  more  effectually  than  the  two 
generals  in   solemn    conference.       Scipio's   soldiers  were  not 
anxious  to  try  their  strength  against  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  and 
were  probably  dazzled  by  his  glory  and  success.     Scipio  broke 
off  the  negotiations,  to  find  his  troops  deserting  en  masse,  and  Desertion 
himself  left  without  an  army.     The  winter  83-2  passed  by;  army?^ 
Cn.  Carbo,  aud  Marius  the  younger,  became  consuls  for  82 
(although   the  latter   was  very  considerably   under   the    age 
legally  required),  and  they  prepared  to  act  with  energy  in  the 
next    campaign.      To   procure   funds,    they   appropriated   the 
treasures  of  the  temples  in  the  city. 

Sulla,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  encountered  and  Defeat  of 
totally  defeated  Marius  near  Praeneste.     Following  the  example  yoMger  at 
of  a  father  whose  nature  he  seems  in  some  respects  to  have  Sacnportus. 
inherited,  Marius  sent  orders  to  Rome  for  the  instant  massacre  Edict  of 
of  all  the  distinguished  men  yet  surviving  of  the  opposite  party.  Marius. 
The  edict  was  obeyed,  and  the  bodies  of  many  illustrious  men, 
senators  and  orators,  well  known  to  the  public,  were  dragged 
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through  the  streets  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Leaving  an 
otficer  on  whom  he  could  rely  to  blockade  Marius  and  the 
remnant  of  his  army  in  Norba  and  Prseneste,  where  they  had 
fortified  themselves,  Sulla  marched  northwards  to  join  Metellus. 
Carbo  had  retreated  before  the  latter  general  as  far  as  Etruria, 
and  now  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  the  armies  of  Sulla, 
Metellus,  and  Pompey.  But  Sulla  was  soon  compelled  to  return 
to  Latium,  where  the  forces  blockaded  in  Prseneste,  after  several 
desperate  attempts  to  escape,  were  awaiting  the  approach  of  a 
powerful  Samnite  army  from  the  south  to  their  aid.  After  his 
departure  Metellus  gained  a  decided  victory  near  Placentia,  and 
Carbo,  giving  up  all  hope,  abandoned  his  army,  and  set  sail  for 
Africa.  Etruria  was  soon  occupied,  and  Pompey  left  the  north, 
to  reinforce  Sulla,  who  was  still  near  Praeneste.  The  allied 
forces  of  the  democrats  and  the  Samnites  perceived  that  all 
hope  was  lost;  but  revenge  might  still  be  satisfied,  and  they 
resolved  to  march  direct  upon  the  defenceless  city  of  Rome 
The  Samnite  general  had  before  declared  the  war  with  Eome  to 
be  one  of  extermination  ;  to  '  rid  Italy  of  the  wolves  who  had 
laid  her  waste,  their  lair  must  be  utterly  destroyed.'  It  was 
true,  they  marched  to  inevitable  destruction,  but  if  they  perished 
amidst  the  burning  ruins  of  Rome,  their  end  would  be  worthy 
of  the  Samnite  race.  The  city  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  days 
of  Hannibal,  garrisoned  and  well  defended  ;  long  had  the 
citizens  dwelt  carelessly  and  at  ease,  and  never  was  Rome  in 
more  peril  than  on  this  25th  October  82.  The  allied  army 
encamped  close  to  the  CoUine  gate,  and  the  few  who  ventured 
forth  to  meet  them  from  the  city  were  easily  destroyed ;  if 
Sulla  came  not  the  hours  were  numbered  for  Eome.  But  the 
Sulla  arrives,  morning  brought  his  advanced  guard,  and  at  noon  the  general 
himself  arrived  and  prepared  for  battle,  although  his  troops 
were  so  exhausted  that  the  ofiicers  begged  delay,  which  he 
dared  not  gi-ant.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle ;  the  Samnites 
fought  with  desperation  ;  to  them  defeat  was  annihilation,  the 
Battle  at  the  prize  of  victory  for  both  combatants  was  Rome.  The  Roman 
Coiiine  gate.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  uudev  Sulla  yielded,  but  the  right  was  victorious,  and 
late  in  the  evening  the  left  had  recovered  its  position.  The 
battle  lasted  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  saw  Sulla  victorious, 
and  Rome  saved.     The  prisoners  of  the  army,  which  had  hoped 
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to  bring  so  dire  a  destruction  upon  tlie  city,  were  ordered  by  Mmderof 
Sulla  to  be  taken  to  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  there  cut  down  to  prisoners 
the  last  man.  Their  cries  were  heard  in  the  senate-house, 
where  the  victor  was  delivering  an  address,  and  he  sought  to 
calm  the  agitation  evinced  in  the  assembly  by  remarking  that 
'  it  was  only  a  few  rebels  who  were  receiving  the  punishment  they 
deserved.'  The  words  are  characteristic  of  the  speaker.  If  we 
must  conceive  of  Marius  as  executing  his  savage  vengeance 
with  an  eye  lighted  up  with  passion,  Sulla  appears  to  carry  out 
his  cruelties  with  a  smile  of  indifference  and  unconcern. 

The  power  of  the  revolution  was  crushed.  Marius,  after  an 
attempt  to  escape  by  a  subterranean  passage,  perished  either 
by  his  own  hand,  or  by  that  of  his  colleague,  the  Samnite  com- 
mander. Prseneste  and  the  few  towns  that  held  out  were  Italy. 
gradually  reduced,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  the  utmost 
cruelty,  no  faith  being  kept  when  a  garrison  surrendered  under 
a  solemn  promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  Samnium 
was  devoted  to  utter  destruction,  and  the  desolation  which 
came  upon  the  land  of  that  brave  but  ill-fated  race  continues 
to  the  present  day.  There  was  still  organized  opposition  in  The 
the  provinces ;  Sardinia  and  Transalpine  Gaul,  however,  were  1"'°^'°'^®*- 
soon  recovered,  and  Pompey  occupied  Sicily  ;  the  consul  Carbo, 
formerly  his  personal  friend  and  benefactor,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Cossyra,  and  given  up  by  him  to  the  executioner  with  his 
own  hand.  Then  crossing  to  Africa,  Pompey  overthrew  all 
resistance,  and  established  the  authority  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  a  campaign  of  forty  days.  The  young  conqueror  had 
not  yet  been  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  consequently  was 
directed  to  disband  his  army,  instead  of  entering  Rome  in 
triumph.  But  dangerous  symptoms  of  discontent  and  a 
mutinous  spirit  appearing  amongst  the  troops,  and  their  leader 
seeming  likely  to  press  his  demand,  Sulla  granted  him  the 
desired  reward,  and  going  out  to  meet  him  on  his  return, 
saluted  him  as  the  <  Great.' 

Whilst  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  thus  finally  subdued,  ^""^ 
Sulla  attained  unlimited  power  in   Rome.     The  public  mmd  Rome, 
had  been  strangely  impressed,  when,  on  July  6,  B.C.  83,  the 
year  before  that  in  which  he  had  entered  Rome,  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  erected  by  the  kings  of  Rome 
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in  the  infancy  of  the  State,  was  destroyed  during  the  night  by 
fire.  It  had  added  to  the  anxious  terror  which  weighed  down 
men's  minds  at  this  crisis  of  Roman  destiny.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  had  Sulla  pleased,  he  might  have  succeeded,  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  in  overturning  the  existing  constitution. 
The  senate  was  as  powerless  before  him  as  the  populace,  and  if 
ambition  had  been  his  master  passion,  Sulla,  not  Caesar,  might 
have  reigned  as  the  first  emperor  of  Rome.  But  Sulla  was 
not  ambitious ;  a  man  of  handsome  appearance,  a  born  aristo- 
crat, accustomed  to  the  luxurious  elegance  of  Roman  society, 
even  at  the  height  of  his  power  his  chief  pleasure  was  to  forget 
its  cares  in  the  convivial  banquet,  which  he  would  share  with 
comedians  and  with  singers,  sometimes  writing  pieces  himself 
for  performance,  or  giving  a  song,  for  he  possessed  a  good 
voice.  His  mind  was  cultivated,  and  we  read  that  he  brought 
the  works  of  Aristotle  with  him  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of 
Athens.  He  loved  all  athletic  sports,  and  followed  the  chase 
in  his  latest  years.  The  stream  of  events  carried  him  un- 
ceasingly forward,  and  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  considered 
himself  the  master  of  the  world.  But  he  had  never  sought 
the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  always  regarded  it 
as  the  gift  of  a  fortune  which  never  deserted  him.  He  took 
the  name  of  Sulla  Felix ;  but  his  happiest  moment  was  not 
when  he  assumed,  but  when  he  laid  down,  the  regency  of 
Rome. 

After  the  battle  at  the  CoUine  gate,  the  victor  had  written 
to  the  senate,  intimating  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  confide 
all  the  powers  of  the  State  to  one  man,  and  that  he  himself 
was  well  adapted  for  the  position.  Of  course  the  senate  had 
BO  choice,  and  Sulla  was  constituted  dictator,  with  an  absolute 
power  over  the  life  and  property  of  every  citizen,  and  with  un- 
limited authority,  legislative  and  executive,  civil  and  military, 
at  home  and  abroad.  Since  the  days  of  the  kings,  no  single 
man  in  Rome  had  ever  been  clothed  with  powers  like  these, 
and  he  was  to  retain  them  as  long  as  he  saw  good.  SuUa  had 
hitherto  written  and  spoken  with  the  greatest  moderation,  and 
had  received  and  welcomed  all  who  joined  his  cause.  But  he 
considered  that  the  revolutionists  had  sinned  beyond  forgive- 
ness in  the  second  massacre  instigated  by  Marius  the  younger, 
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and  in  the  alliance  with  the  Samuites  for  the  destruction  of 
Rome.     Although  not  of  a  naturally  vindictive  disposition,  he 
■was  quite  indifferent  to  human  life,  nor  was  he  incapable  of 
passionate  displeasure,  when  the  colour  would  mount  in  his 
cheek,  and  his  blue  eye  kindle  with  an  angry  fire  that  made 
spectators  tremble.     On   assuming  the  regency,   he  declared 
that  all  who  since  the  treaty  with  Scipio  (a  treaty  which  he 
had,  he  said,  formally  concluded  with  the  general,  though  the 
latter  afterwards  broke  it  off)  had  taken  any  part  in  the  revo- 
lutionary cause,  were  enemies  of  their  country,  and  unprotected 
by  the  laws.     It  was  in  consequence  of  this  decree  that  the 
Italian  cities  had  experienced  so  cruel  a  fate,  and  now  in  Rome 
itself  rewards  were  offered  to  any  who  killed  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed ;  the  property  of  the  slain  was  confiscated  to  the  State, 
and  their  children  and  descendants  were  excluded  from  all 
political    offices.      The   slaughter  which  now   began  was  so 
reckless,  that  Sulla  acceded  to  the  request  which  was  made 
to  him,  to  issue  daily  a  list  of  proscribed  names.     Thus  it  con-  Proscnp- 
tinued  ;  day  by  day  the  fatal  list  appeared,  whilst  both  avarice  suul'' 
and  private  hatred  sought  gratification  in  carrying  out  the 
massacre.      A  troop  of  Gallic  soldiers  were  foremost  in  the 
work  of  blood  ;    soldiers   of  Sulla's  army  traversed  Italy  in 
quest  of  victims.     The  crimes  committed  under  shelter  of  the 
proscription  were  notorious,  but  Sulla  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  them.     Personal  enmity  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  names  by  the  regent,  who  vented  his  own  hatred 
against  none  but  the  murderers  of  87  and  83.     The  grave  of 
Marius  was  torn  open,  and  the  ashes  of  the  man  who  had  been 
called  the  third  founder  of  Rome,  were  thrown  into  the  Anio. 
His  son  was  dead,  but  his  adopted  nephew  was  seized  and 
taken  to  the  grave  of  Catulus,  there  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death. 
Norbanus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  Sertorius,  after  an  at- 
tempt at  maintaining  an  insurrection  in  Spain,  was  a  fugitive 
in    Africa.      Scarcely   any   leaders   of  the   insurrection   sur- 
vived.    But  the  ghastly  pile  ordered  by  the  regent  to  be  made 
near  the  marketplace,  of  the  heads  of  the  senators  who  fell, 
increased  each  day,  and  the  lists  of  victims  continued  month 
by  month,  until  1st  June  81,  the  day  fixed  by  Sulla  for  the 
termination  of  the  bloodshed.     The  estimates  of  the  number 
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slain  vary ;  we  may  perhaps  reckon  them  at  4700  names,  which 
include  those  of  40  senators  and  1600  equites.  The  confis- 
cated fortunes  brought  about  three  million  pounds  of  our  money 
into  the  national  treasiury,  after  Sulla,  his  family  and  favourites, 
had  gathered  in  immense  sums.  Some  of  his  dependants  made 
such  colossal  fortunes,  that  it  was  asked  in  Rome  if  the  object 
of  the  senate  (whose  interest  Sulla  had  represented)  in  the  civil 
war,  had  been  merely  to  make  rich  men  of  liis  servants  and  his 
freedmen.  It  is  evident  that  these  proscriptions  must  have 
fallen  principally  on  the  wealthier  classes.  Many  of  those 
merchant  princes  who  had  '  added  house  to  house,  and  field  to 
field'  with  unscrupulous  avarice,  and  had  budt  themselves 
lordly  palaces  in  Rome  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  provinces,  or 
profitable  speculation  in  slave-labour  in  Italy,  now  lost  all 
their  gains  and  perished  helplessly.  '  Many  houses'  were  '  de- 
solate, even  great  and  fair,  without  inhabitant.' 

Amongst  the  '  suspects '  in  this  counter  revolution  was 
Julius  Caesar,  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  who,  though  belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Rome,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  democratic  party.  Marius  had  married  his 
father's  sister  Julia,  and  he  haA  himself  married,  when  only 
seventeen  years  old,  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.  Sulla 
commanded  him  to  divorce  his  wife,  but  met  with  a  daring 
refusal  Csesar  narrowly  escaped  proscription,  which  was  only 
averted  by  the  entreaties  of  his  relatives,  and  the  dread  of  it 
drove  him  into  exile.  To  those  who  pleaded  his  youth,  SuUa 
replied  by  warning  them,  that  *  in  that  boy  there  lay  concealed 
more  than  one  Marius.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LEGISLATION  OF  SULLA— THE  EESTORED  OLIGAECHY. 

Sulla's  aim — The  oligarchy — Progress  of  dissolution — Hopelessness  of  his  work — 
Outlines  of  his  constitution — Services  he  rendered — Obscured  by  his  cruelty — 
His  negligent  indifference— Sulla's  abdication,  retirement,  death,  and  funeral 
— Opposition  to  the  restored  oligarchy — Want  of  leading  men — Pleadings  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero  in  the  law-courts — Tyranny  in  the  provinces — Venal  adminis- 
tration— Enormous  increase  of  slavery —Weakness  and  degeneracy  of  the  nation 
— Its  destiny  a  Gordian  knot — The  frontiers — Extent  of  the  empire— Loss  of 
distinctive  national  Ufe— National  decomposition — Capitalists  of  Kome — 
Boundless  luxury— Wild-beast  and  gladiatorial  shows — Passing  away  of  old 
Eoman  religion — Greek  scepticism  and  philosophy — Stoicism  popular  at  Rome 
— Growth  of  superstition  on  the  ruins  of  the  traditionary  faith— State  religion 
— Gloom  and  bewilderment. 

'  Seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof  if  ye  can  find  a  man,  if  there  he  any 
that  executeth  judgment,  that  seeketh  the  truth.'  '  I  said.  Surely  these 
are  poor,  they  are  foolish;  I  loill  get  me  unto  the  great  men,  and  will 
speak  unto  them ;  but  these  have  altogether  broken  the  yoke  and  burst  the 
'bo7ids.' 

The  aim  of  Sulla  was  not  to  rule,  but  to  restore  the  rule  of  The  aim  d 
the  aristocracy,  of  which  the  senate  was  the  organ.  There 
had  been  a  time  when  that  body  had  worthily  represented  the 
Koman  people  (p.  48),  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become 
an  exclusive  and  oppressive  clique,  waging  avowed  warfare 
with  the  other  classes  of  the  citizens,  with  its  wealthy 
merchant  rivals  the  equites,  no  less  than  with  the  mass  of 
the  populace,  as  represented  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 
Amongst  these  tribes  the  Italians  were  now  distributed,  and 
the  popular  assembly,  whose  members  were  thus  more  than 
doubled,  had  become  still  more  unwieldy  and  inefficient  for 
all  purposes  of  legislation.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  State  was 
tottering.  As  we  have  seen,  the  ruin  of  the  free  Roman 
peasantry,  the  profitable  speculations  in  slave-labour,  the  im- 
mense wealth  thus  accruing  to  the  few,  and  the  consequent 
extravagance  of  luxury  prevailing,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  disso- 
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lution.  Since  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  133  aimed  his  first  blow 
against  the  existing  order  or  disorder  of  the  State,  the  work 
of  demolition  had  rapidly  progressed.  Revolution  was  suc- 
ceeded by  counter  revolution  ;  the  reign  of  anarchy  by  the 
reign  of  terror  ;  mere  street  tumults,  in  which  clubs  and  stones 
decided  the  fray,  gave  place  to  civil  war  and  the  decision  of 
the  sword.  The  army,  no  longer  a  militia  of  the  citizens,  as  in 
the  times  of  old,  was  a  distinct  body,  and  the  only  force  exist- 
ing in  the  State.  A  military  despotism  appeared  the  one  solu- 
tion of  a  condition  like  the  present,  a  despotism  either  oligarchic 
or  monarchic,  resting  on  the  soldier's  sword.  Sulla,  in  whose 
hands  the  choice  lay,  preferred  the  former  alternative.  The 
constitution  he  made  for  the  Roman  State  was  intended  to  re- 
store and  to  uphold  the  sway  of  the  aristocracy,  propping  it 
up  as  he  best  could,  though  when  he  considered  the  wretched 
materials  of  the  structure  he  intended  to  support,  and  the 
hollow  ground  on  which  it  must  stand,  his  clear  glance  could 
hardly  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  strength  or  the  permanence 
of  his  work. 
Outlines  of  SuUa  enlarged  the  senate  by  the  election  of  new  members, 
tioV'^^*"'^  raising  its  numbers,  it  seems,  from  about  three  hundred  to  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  ;  to  secure  a  permanent  increase,  all 
who  had  filled  the  oflQce  of  quaestor  were  to  be  admitted ;  the  con- 
trol of  the  censors  was  abolished.  As  twenty  quaestors  were 
henceforth  chosen  each  year,  this  measure  tended  to  give  the 
senate  more  of  the  character  of  an  elective  and  representative  body. 
Thus  reinforced,  the  supreme  power  was  to  be  invested  in  its 
hands  ;  the  judicial  functions  were  taken  from  the  eqi^ites  and 
transferred  to  the  senate,  and  Sulla  took  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  many  salutary  reforms  into  the  criminal  code.  The 
equites,  thus  shorn  of  their  judicial  dignities,  were  further  deprived 
of  the  lucrative  position  of  farmers  of  the  revenues  of  Asia.  The 
system  of  middle-men  was  abolished,  and  a  direct  taxation  was 
introduced.  In  every  respect,  henceforth,  the  equites  were  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  other  citizens.  The  monetary  crisis 
which  arose  from  the  expenses  incurred  during  the  late  wars, 
and  from  the  suspension  of  all  income  from  Asia  for  five  years, 
had  subsided.  Although,  under  the  new  arrangements,  the 
province  of  Asia  would  yield  less  than  formerly,  and  the  other 
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provinces  were  said  to  cost  more  than  they  gave,  the  treasury 
was  well  filled,  having  been  replenished  by  the  enormous  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  in  the  proscriptions.  Sulla  also 
abolished  the  cheap  sale  of  corn,  which  had  become  a  crushing 
weight  upon  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  people  were  no 
longer  to  be  courted  and  bribed.  Sulla  confirmed  the  new 
Italian  citizens  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  them  by 
the  Marian  party,  but  the  worth  of  a  vote  was  comparatively 
insignificant  now,  for  the  power  of  initiating  legislative 
measures  was  taken  from  the  popular  assembly  ;  nor  were  the 
tribunes  entitled  to  propose  anything  without  the  sanction  of 
the  senate.  In  order  further  to  lower  the  office  of  tribune,  it 
was  decreed  by  Sulla  that  no  man  who  had  held  it  could  after- 
wards be  eligible  to  any  other  position  in  the  State. 

On  those  towns  and  districts  of  Italy  which  had  offered  a 
prolonged  resistance  after  the  return  of  Sulla,  various  penalties 
were  inflicted.     In  Latium  and  Campania,  and  more  especially 
in  Etruria,  large  tracts  were  confiscated  to  the  State,  or  fines  Lands 
imposed.      Samnium  was  not  to  be  again  inhabited,  but  Sulla  [n'itaiy.  * 
established  military  colonies  ia  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  had  become  public  property.     No  fewer  than  120,000 
allotments  were  thus  assigned  to  his  soldiers,  whom  he  hoped  Assignatiom 
not  only  to  reward  for  past,  but  to  secure  for  future,  service,  soldiers ' 
They  were,  in  fact,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  new  regime.     But 
the  tone  already  assumed  by  Pompey  (p.  275),  and   the  in- 
dependence  of  spirit  exhibited  by  others,  were  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  was  no  necessary  link  whatever  between  the 
army  of  SuUa  and  the  senate  of  Rome.     Out  of  the  slaves 
whom  the  deaths   of  their  masters  in  the  proscriptions  had 
emancipated,  Sulla  constituted  a  body-guard  for  the  senate,  of 
10,000  men — the  Cornelii. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  Sulla's  work.  It  was  but  an 
attempt  to  impart  galvanic  life  to  a  worn-out,  expiring  frame ; 
no  fresh  blood,  no  new  energy  was  infused  into  the  State.  It 
is  probable  that  the  intervention  of  his  strong  hand  averted  s^.rnce» 
anarchy,  whilst  the  definitive  establishment  of  Italian  unity  by°suif^ 
must  be  ascribed  to  him.  The  barriers  which  had  separated 
and  secured  the  diverse  nationalities  of  the  peninsula  were 
gone,  and  the  streams  met  in  the  level  expanse  in  one  great 
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lake.  Everywhere  in  Italy  the  native  dialects  yielded  to  the 
Latin  tongue. 

But  the  reckless  cruelty  with  which  the  work  was  carried 
out  not  only  darkened  Sulla's  own  name,  but  gave  an  evil 
precedent  for  the  future.  Nor  did  he  consider  himself  as 
bound  to  a  personal  obedience  to  the  laws,  or  disdain  to  acquire 
an  immense  fortune  whilst  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  State. 
The  license  which  the  negligent  indifference  of  his  nature 
allowed  in  his  army  is  almost  incredible.  At  one  time,  when 
a  troop  had  mutinied  and  murdered  their  officer,  the  only 
notice  he  took  of  their  offence  was  to  tell  them  to  expiate  it 
by  their  conduct  when  next  they  encountered  the  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  one  of  his  best  officers  persisted  in  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  contrary  to  the  legal 
restrictions  confirmed  by  Sulla,  he  sent  a  subordinate  to  put 
him  to  death  in  the  marketplace,  and  answered  the  indignant 
murmurs  of  the  people  by  the  fable  of  the  peasant,  who,  find- 
ing his  jacket  infested  by  vermin,  shook  it  twice  to  purify  it, 
but  finding  this  of  no  avail,  threw  all  together  into  the  fire. 
To  the  instances  of  that  strange  vein  of  irony  in  Sulla's  dis- 
position which  we  have  noticed  on  several  great  occasions,  may 
be  added  one  of  a  more  trivial  kind.  When  a  poet  had,  during 
the  time  of  the  proscriptions,  sent  him  some  bad  verses  com- 
posed in  his  honour,  the  regent  ordered  a  present  to  be  made 
him  out  of  the  confiscated  property,  on  condition  that  he  would 
solemnly  promise  never  to  sing  his  praises  again. 

The  regency  had  been  conferred  on  Sulla  in  November  82. 
To  show  that  the  powers  intrusted  to  him  were  exceptional  and 
abnormal,  he  directed  the  usual  elections  to  the  consulship  to 
take  place  for  81,  and  asked  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  the 
popular  assembly  to  most  of  his  enactments.  For  the  year  80 
he  no  longer  acted  as  dictator,  but,  in  conjunction  with  Me- 
teUus,  administered  the  government  as  a  consul.  In  amending 
the  constitution  he  had  carefully  insisted  on  the  future  observ- 
ance of  the  legal  restrictions  on  the  elections,  and  therefore 
declined  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  new 
consuls  were  chosen,  and  shortly  after  Sulla  formally  laid  down 
the  office  of  regent.  In  the  presence  of  the  people  he  resigned 
his  powers,  dismissed  his  attendants  civil  and  military,  and 
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demanded  from  the  thronging  crowd  if  any  one  desired  to  call 
him  to  account.  As  might  have  been  expected,  no  one  spoke, 
and  Sulla  returned  on  foot  to  his  own  house  a  private  citizen. 

He  retiredto^a  villa  near  Puteolij  where,  _altho  ugh  occasion- 
ally interfering  in  pul^Rc  matters,  his  time  was  cBiefly  occupied 
in  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  compilation  of  his  memoirs.  In 
the  following  year,  7  8,  a  sudden  illness  carried  him  off,  in  the  His  death, 
sixtieth  year  of  his^age.  Kven  before  his  death  he  had  seen  a  *''"  '^' 
hau3~uprafsed  against  his  new  constitution,  and  must  have 
understood  that  the  bulwarks  he  had  raised  were  not  impreg- 
nable. The  voices  that  had  remained  silent  when  he  challenged 
accusation  were  heard  after  his  death,  and  many  remonstrated 
against  the  magnificence  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  cele- 
brate his  obsequies.  But  Porapey  was  determined  to  honour 
the  memory  of  his  patron,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  deceased 
general  gathered  from  every  part  of  Italy  to  follow  in  death 
him  whom  they  had  so  often  followed  to  victory  in  battle. 
At  every  city  where  it  passed,  the  procession  was  swelled  by  His  funeral, 
gathering  numbers,  which,  when  the  metropolis  was  reached, 
appeared  countless.  Here  all  business  had  ceased,  and  two 
thousand  golden  wreaths  had  been  prepared  as  offerings  from  his 
soldiers  and  his  friends.  In  the  marketplace  the  funeral  dis- 
course was  held  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  priests  and 
the  priestesses,  attired  in  their  robes  of  office.  Then  the  bier 
was  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  senators  to  the  Field  of  Mars, 
where,  with  every  festive  solemnity,  the  body  was  committed 
to  the  funeral  pile.  The  ashes  were  deposited  near  the  resting- 
places  of  the  early  kings.  For  a  whole  year  the  Roman  women 
were  mourning  for  his  death. 

If  Sulla's  administration  had  checked  anarchy,  it  had  not 
hindered  the  growth  of  the  evils  which  were  developing  on  all  Growth  of 
sides.     The   senate  was  apparently  in  possession  of  supreme  ^hg  yjate 
power,   but   elements   of  manifold  and  embittered  opposition 
were  at  work.     The  capitalists  were  silent,  but  deeply  exasper-  opposition 
ated  ;  the  city  mob  murmured  at  the  cessation  of  the  corn  dis-  g^y^.r^jme^t. 
tribution  ;  the  popular  party  were  irritated  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  and  bent  upon  its  restoration  ;  the 
freedmen,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  advantageous  distri- 
bution amongst  the  tribes  (which  the  Marians  had  granted  to 
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tliem  as  well  as  to  the  Italians,  but  which  Sulla  had  confirmed 
only  to  the  latter),  were  full  of  discontent ;  the  Italians,  in  the 
districts  assigned  to  military  colonists,  lived  in  continual  feud 
with  the  soldiers  ;  multitudes  of  ruined  men,  children  of  the 
proscribed  and  others,  only  waited  the  signal  of  rebellion. 
But  disunited  and  unorganized  forces,  however  vast,  avail  but 
little.  Till  the  democracy  could  find  a  leader,  the  senate  was 
likely  to  continue  at  the  helm,  whilst  the  vessel  of  the  State 
drifted  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  every  tempest,  and  shipwreck 
appeared  inevitable. 

The  only  sphere  left  open  to  men  of  the  popular  party  was 
in  the  courts  of  law.  Julius  Csesar,  now  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  returned  from  exile  after  Sulla's  death,  and  was  zealously 
concerned  for  the  restoration  of  the  tribunes'  powers.  He 
brought  some  of  the  guiUiest  agents  of  the  late  regent  to  jus- 
tice. Some  years  later,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  in  accusing 
Verres,  a  creature  of  Sulla,  and  a  terrible  scourge  of  the  pro- 
vinces, took  occasion,  in  burning  words,  to  hold  up  to  popular 
execration  the  horrible  oppressions  and  cruelties  habitually 
exercised  with  impunity  on  those  hapless  countries.  '  There  is 
no  spot,'  said  he,  '  near  or  far,  that  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  the  Romans  has  not  penetrated.  It  is  not  force,  it  is  not 
war  and  the  weapons  of  war  that  we  have  to  fear ;  it  is  the 
misery,  the  tears,  the  complaints  of  all  nations.  They  are  so 
great  that  we  cannot  endure  them.'  The  public  listened  to 
such  appeals,  for  their  attention  was  quickened  to  the  far-oflf 
miseries  they  would  else  have  cared  little  about,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  common  tyranny.  Even  the  life  and  liberty  of  a 
Roman  citizen  were  no  longer  sacred  in  the  provinces,  and  the 
senatorial  courts  of  justice  were  deaf  to  all  complaints.  Men 
heard  that  a  leading  man  of  Sicilian  birth  had  been  condemned 
to  death  by  the  absent  governor,  simply  for  refusing  him  assist- 
ance in  the  execution  of  a  crime. 

In  Italy  itself  the  '  unkindly  frost'  of  slavery  had  long  since 
blighted  the  growth  of  happier  times  ;  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  slaves  was  enormous.  If  figures  may  be  trusted  the 
whole  free  population  amounted  to  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
millions,  but  the  slave  population  in  all  probability  far  exceeded 
it   in    number.       Insurrections    were    frequent,    and    armed 
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bands  of  robber  slaves  prowled  about  the  desolate  lands,  often 
plundering  and  destroying  in  the  name  of  their  masters.  But 
they  learnt  to  feel  their  own  strength  ;  and  during  the  ten  years 
that  followed  the  death  of  Sulla,  Roman  armies  fled  before 
their  escaped  slaves,  as  once  before  Hannibal ;  and  the  city 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  a  robber  chieftain,  for  its  very 
existence,  as  it  did  after  Cannae.  In  the  Mediterranean  the 
pirates  had  now  constituted  themselves  into  an  organized  com-  ^^^^y- 
munity.  Their  head-q^uarters  were  in  the  mountain  ravines  of 
Cilicia,  where  they  left  their  wives  and  children.  During  the 
desolating  conflicts  of  late  years  their  ships  had  become  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  for  the  lost  and  the  desperate.  Here  all  vice, 
aU  misery,  all  ruin  congregated,  and  in  this  strangely  consti- 
tuted State  there  existed  a  union  and  a  common  spirit  which 
might  have  put  to  shame  other  more  civilized  communities. 
At  war  with  aU  the  world,  they  looked  upon  their  plunder  as 
lawful  military  spoil ;  but  were  willing  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  towns  that  desired  it.  Their  vessels,  small,  open,  quick- 
sailing  boats,  traversed  the  sea  in  regular  squadrons,  and  their 
admirals  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  purple  and  gold.  It  is 
quite  possible,  that  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  great 
nation  might  have  developed  itself  out  of  these  rulers  of  the 
eea,  as  at  a  later  date  out  of  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia. 
An  attempt  made  against  these  dangerous  foes  by  the  senate 
soon  after  Sulla's  death  proved  a  miserable  failure,  and  the 
evil  grew,  for  there  was  no  Roman  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
untU  the  shores  of  Italy  were  unsafe,  and  in  the  harbour  of 
Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  Corsairs  destroyed  a  squadron 
destined  to  act  against  them.  Commerce  could  hardly  be 
carried  on  ;  vessels  put  to  sea  in  the  winter,  preferring  the  risks 
of  the  storms  to  the  danger  of  the  pirates  ;  scarcity  prevailed  in 
Rome  itself,  whilst  travellers  by  sea  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
enormous  sums  extorted  for  their  ransom.  Julius  Caesar  was 
once  taken,  and  ransomed  from  them  in  his  youth.  We  shall 
see  that  in  addition  to  these  calamities,  a  guerilla  chief  in  Spain 
was  able  to  hold  his  ground  for  eight  years  against  the  forces 
of  the  State,  and  to  inflict  defeat  upon  its  arms,  only  yielding 
at  length  to  division  in  his  own  ranks,  and  treachery  amongst 
his  adherents.     In  a  long  war  which  broke  out  with  IMithri- 
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dates  and  Tigranes,  ■we  shall  see  the  amazing  success  of  the 
general,  nullified  by  the  folly  and  inefficiency  of  the  home 
government,  and  the  results  of  eight  years'  warfare  lost  at 
once. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  senate,  Rome  had  withstood  Pjorhus, 
conquered  and  organized  Italy,  snatched  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas  from  Carthage,  and  endured  the  fiery  trial  of  Hannibal's 
campaigns.  She  had  won  the  crown  of  the  world,  and 
trampled  her  rivals  in  the  dust ;  but  the  great  city,  now  enthroned 
upon  the  seven  hills,  had  signally  failed  in  ruling  the  mighty 
empire  she  had  won.  The  nations  were  sighing  for  deliverance 
from  her  yoke ;  Italy  lay  desolate,  land  and  sea  were  unsafe  alike ; 
the  Roman  senate  dreaded  the  inroads  of  the  corsairs  more  than, 
in  the  days  of  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind,  their  fathers  had  feared 
king  PyiThus;  bands  of  fugitive  slaves  and  gladiators  could 
imperil  the  existence  of  the  State.  How  long  the  aristocracy 
could  prolong  the  farce  they  termed  government  it  was  difficult 
to  say.  The  democracy  had  proved  themselves  equally  in- 
efficient under  Marius,  Carbo,  and  Cinna.  No  healthy  life 
remained,  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  great  empire,  which 
seemed  everywhere  trembling  and  tottering  to  its  faU,  was  a 
Gordian  knot  indeed,  past  human  skUl  and  wisdom  to  unravel, 
and  baffling  every  power  but  that  of  the  sword.  He  whose 
sword  should  cut  that  knot  would  find  himself  master  not  only 
of  Rome  but  of  the  civilized  world,  and  upon  him  would  fall 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire  and  secur- 
ing its  frontiers.  For  savage  border  warfare  raged  on  the 
Macedonian  frontier  with  the  neighbouring  Thracian  and  Dal- 
matian tribes ;  nations,  mighty  as  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
inhabited  the  countries  to  the  north,  and  unless  a  successor  to 
Marius  arose,  might  be  seen  one  day  south  of  the  Alps  ;  in  the 
east  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Syrian  monarchs  was  dissolved 
in  a  chaotic  confusion  that  baffles  description. 

The  boundaries  of  Italy  proper  had  been  definitely  fixed  by 
Sulla  at  the  Rubicon.  Within  this  limit  the  inhabitants  were 
all  reckoned  as  Roman  citizens  ;  no  standing  army  or  military 
rule  was  allowed.  Beyond,  the  Roman  dominion  included  ten 
provinces — Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  two  Spains  {Giterior  or  Terra- 
conensis,  and  Ulterior  or  Bsetica),  Macedonia,  Africa,  Narbo, 
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Cilioia,  Asia  (including  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  and 
Lycia),  and  Italian  Gaul.  In  Italy  itself  the  Latin  language 
was  becoming  universal,  and  tlie  other  national  tongues  sank  into 
local  dialects.  Throughout  the  provinces  Eoman  coinage  found 
its  way,  and  Roman  merchants  traded  and  speculated.  The 
massacre  of  Mithridates  is  suflScient  evidence  how  vast  must  have 
been  the  number  of  Italians  abroad.  Italians  had  defended  Cirta 
in  the  Jugurthine  war  ;  it  was  asserted  that  every  penny  which 
was  in  circulation  in  Gaul  passed  through  the  books  of  Roman 
merchants.  The  vigorous  and  distinctive  national  life  of  Rome 
had  passed  away  ;  but  the  outward  forms  and  modes  of  its 
present  existence  were  co-extensive  with  the  civilized  world. 
National  decomposition  was  going  on  everywhere  ;  on  the  ruins 
of  other  States  Roman  law  and  Greek  cidture  established  their 
sway,  and  under  that  combined  influence  the  modern  world  was 
to  arise.  To  the  great  centre  of  the  world  all  the  streams  of 
wealth  and  luxury  flowed  unceasingly ;  and  the  capitalists  of  Wealth  and 
Rome  monopolized  the  riches  of  the  earth.  Men  reckoned  their  '"™^'- 
fortunes  at  more  than  a  million  of  our  money.  Crassus  de- 
clared that  no  man  could  be  accounted  wealthy  who  could  not 
maintain  an  army  at  his  own  cost  ;  and  he  himself  on  one 
occasion  feasted  the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  it  was  the  influence  of  these  merchant  princes 
that  had  formerly  caused  the  destruction  both  of  Carthage  and 
of  Corinth  ;  for  nearly  a  century  Roman  commerce  had  known 
no  rival.  The  extravagant  luxury  resulting  fi'om  this  boundless 
wealth  was  not  refined  or  graceful ;  there  was  no  love  or  culture  of 
art  for  its  own  sake  amongst  the  higher  circles  of  Roman  society. 
Not  to  gratify  taste,  but  to  exhibit  wealth,  did  they  fill  their 
palaces  with  the  wonders  of  bygone  Grecian  art.  The  old 
woollen  toga  was  exchanged  for  elegant  and  costly  fabrics,  and 
the  sums  of  money  expended  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
exceed  belief.  Country  villas  arose  near  Baige  and  Naples, 
where  the  science  of  enjoyment  was  the  study  of  life.  Edicts 
against  luxury,  against  gambling,  wild-beasts,  and  gladiatorial 
exhibitions,  served  to  mark  the  growth,  not  the  suppression  of 
evil  :  and  the  law-givers  did  not  observe  their  own  laws.  Lions  ^■''i-^e'ist 
were  first  exhibited  in  103  j  elephants  in  99.  Sulla  had  in  93  ghriiatoriai 
exhibited  a  hundred  lions.     But  gladiatorial  shows  became  the  '^^^  '  '"'^' 
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chief  delight  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Around  Capua  were 
training-schools  for  these  unhappy  men  ;  generally  prisoners  of 
war,  who  had  once  stood  face  to  face  with  Roman  soldiers  in 
honourable  battle.  Here  they  were  prepared  for  the  work 
of  murder,  which  was  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  populace. 
And  from  hence  the  wealthy  citizens  hired  them  for  the  purpose. 
When  Csesar  was  sedile  in  the  year  65  B.C.  he  exhibited  no 
fewer  than  320  pairs  of  gladiators. 

With  ancient  Roman  virtue,  simplicity,  and  courage,  the  old 
Roman  religion  had  also  passed  away.  Rome  was  the  pupil  of 
Greece,  and  in  Greece  it  was  long  since  a  national  religion  had 
existed.  A  century  ago  the  Greeks  had  laughed  at  ^milius 
Paulus'  observance  of  the  customary  religious  rites  in  battle, 
saying  the  Roman  general  had  done  nothing  but  sacrifice  and 
pray  like  a  priest.  Gi'ecian  philosophy,  too,  in  the  days  when 
it  began  to  tell  upon  the  Roman  mind,  was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been  ;  the  silver  had  become  dross,  the  wine  mixed  with 
water.  When  its  teachers  first  appeared  in  Rome,  the  old 
Roman  spirit  represented  in  Cato  rose  up  in  arms  ;  and  the 
government,  dreading  the  undermining  of  the  religion  with 
which  the  State  was  so  closely  connected,  had  banished  the  new 
lights  and  the  heretical  teachers  from  the  city.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  the  exclusion.  Existing  barriers  were 
gradually  thrown  down  ;  the  Roman  youth  visited  Athenian 
academies,  and  Grecian  influences  made  way,  as  of  old,  by  an 
irresistible  spell.  The  system  which  best  assimilated  with  the 
Roman  mind  and  subserved  the  policy  of  the  government,  was 
the  Stoic.  The  purely  rational  interpretation  of  all  religious 
traditions  and  ancient  myths,  which  saw  in  them  only  alle- 
gorical representations  of  historical  events  {Euhemerismus)  ; 
the  universal  scepticism  of  the  new  academy ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Epicureans,  who  denied  practically  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  and  saw  in  the  universe  a  soul-less  mechauism — none 
of  these  became  popular  at  Rome.  But  the  Stoic  philosophy 
exercised  a  great  influence.  It  admitted  a  divine  energy  mani- 
fested in  the  outward  symbols  of  nature,  and  was  fatally  anta- 
gonistic to  the  old  Greek  religion,  which  complained  that  the 
god  of  the  Stoics  had  neither  age  nor  sex  nor  personality,  and 
was  only  an  idea.     But  the  Romans  had  not  been  given  at  any 
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time  to  personate  and  to  allegorize  their  divinities,  and  they 
easily  adopted  the  Stoic  creed.  Besides,  the  Stoics  taught 
respect  for  a  popular  traditionary  faith,  and  the  leading  men 
of  Eome,  whilst  contemptuously  abandoning  the  external  ob- 
servances of  religion  to  the  superstition  and  credulity  of  the 
common  people,  were  anxious  to  maintain  it  as  most  convenient 
for  political  purposes.  The  Stoic  morality,  with  its  casuistry 
and  definite  Pharisaic  precision,  suited  the  generation  that  re- 
ceived it,  from  amongst  whom  the  truth  and  spirit  of  early 
morality  had  long  taken  its  departure.  To  the  higher  classes 
of  Roman  society  the  most  interesting  features  now  connected 
with  the  established  religious  worship  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, were  the  pontifical  and  augurial  banquets.  It  was  at  the 
installation  of  an  augur  that  peacocks  were  first  introduced  on 
the  table. 

But  it  is  remarkable  how,  upon  the  decay  and  corruption  Xew  and 
of  the  old  religion,  were  engrafted  new  and  dark  superstitions,  superlti. 
from  whose  influence  no  class  was  free.  The  augurs  were  mere  *i°°«- 
political  tools  of  the  oligarchy.  Their  chief  use  was  to  hinder 
the  assembling  of  the  people,  if  inconvenient ;  but  prodigies  and 
omens  were  eagerly  believed  in.  Pilgrimages  were  made  to 
Eastern  shrines,  and  Eastern  deities  found  worshippers  at  Rome. 
Chaldaean  astrology  was  studied  as  early  as  Cato's  time,  and 
its  teachers  had  been  expelled  from  Rome  in  139.  Marius 
had  his  Syrian  prophetess ;  Sulla  his  signs  and  visions.  The 
wUd  worship  of  the  Cappadocian  Ma,  called  by  the  Romans 
Bellona,  was  celebrated,  in  which  the  priests  of  the  goddess 
wounded  themselves,  and  sprinkled  their  own  blood  in  sacrifice. 
In  97  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  the  ofi'ering  of  human 
sacrifices.  During  the  last  eventful  fifty  years  of  dangerous 
crises,  ceaselessly  agitated  by  revolutionary  changes  and  storms, 
which  had  not  yet  spent  all  their  fury,  was  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  when  the  foundations  of  society  were  upheaved  from 
beneath,  and  its  elements  dissolving  around,  whilst  a  darkness, 
as  of  midnight,  shrouded  the  heavens  above,  strange  phantoms 
should  appear  in  the  terror  and  obscurity,  and  men  should 
eagerly  follow  any  ignis  fatuus  that  seemed  to  offer  guidance 
to  their  bewildered  steps?  Some  retired  from  the  troubled 
scene  of  public  life,  and  devoted  their  hours  to  enjoyment  aad 
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mirth  ;  the  boldest  might  tremble  to  forecast  the  future  when 
they  recalled  the  horrors  of  the  past.  Unless  some  remedy 
could  be  speedily  applied,  what  must  the  result  be  but  the  ruin 
of  the  State,  and  the  overthrow  of  law,  order,  and  civilisation, 
before  an  overwhelming  irruption  of  the  vast  barbarian  hordes 
who  were  everywhere  pressing  upon  the  feeble  barriers  which 
separated  them  from  the  Roman  world. 


'^'    ■  CHAPTER  XXXV. 

mSUERECTIONS  OF  LEPIDUS,  SERTORIUS,  AND 
SPAETACUS, 

Want  of  leading  minds  characteristic— Pompey—Crassxis—Cajsar  in  tds  youth — 
Sertoiius  in  Spain — His  schemes — Insurrection  of  Lepidus — His  end — Per- 
penna  retires  to  Spain — Successes  of  Sertorius — The  senate  compelled  to  send 
Pompey  to  Spain — Indecisive  battles — Prolongation  of  the  war — GuerUla  war- 
fare— Alliances  of  Sertorius — His  own  position  gives  way — Jealousies  and  con- 
spiracies— Murder  of  Sertorius  and  end  of  the  war — Gladiatorial  shows — Escape 
of  Spartacus  and  others — Rapid  growth  of  the  servile  insurrection — Repeated 
defeats  of  the  Roman  armies — Crassus — Finally  succeeds— Character  of  insur- 
gents— Rivalries  and  dissensions — Death  of  Spartacus  in  battle — The  insurrec- 
tion finally  crushed. 

'  Wliat  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once! 

How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  f ' 

ElCHARD  THE  SeCOND. 

The  organization  of  the  Roman  State  had  been  the  work  of 
the  whole  community.  The  great  fabric  had  arisen  in  silence  ; 
its  foundations  were  laid  deep,  and  its  walls  were  strongly 
built,  but  the  names  of  the  builders  are  unrecorded.  As  in  the 
growth  of  a  coral  reef,  each  member  of  the  community  had, 
with  unerring  exactness,  done  his  part ;  but  he  who  would  be 
more  than  his  fellows  was  reckoned  a  bad  citizen.  There  had 
ever  been  a  want  of  individual  genius,  of  creative  minds,  in 
every  department  of  Roman  life.  And  now  in  the  disorganiza- 
tion and  dissolution  for  which  all  were  in  their  measure  respon- 
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Bible,  the  same  dearth  prevailed ;  the  State  had  lost  the  common 
life  which  had  created  it,  and  there  seemed  no  man  gifted  with 
power  to  reconstruct.  Pompey,  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year, 
stood  aloof  from  both  parties,  and  was  trusted  by  neither.  In  character 
comparison  with  his  contemporaries  he  was  a  man  of  virtue,  of  Pomjly" 
both  in  private  and  in  public  life.  He  was  more  scrupulous 
than  most  great  men  of  the  time,  and  would  not  acquire  wealth 
by  forcing  sales  of  small  estates,  or  expelling  the  proprietors 
by  violence,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
thorough  soldier  and  a  good  officer,  but  in  all  other  respects  he 
appears  to  have  been  an  ordinary  character.  His  great  vanity 
had  already  led  him  to  assume  an  independent  position  both 
towards  Sulla  and  the  senate,  and  he  thought  himself  entitled 
to  take  rank  with  Alexander  the  Great.  Circumstances  had 
brought  him  into  early  prommence,  and  he  had  obtained  a 
triumph  before  filling  any  office  of  the  State.  After  his  short 
and  easy  campaign  in  Africa,  Sulla  had  yielded  to  his  demand 
for  that  honour,  and  half  ironically  hailed  him  as  '  the  Great.' 
Throughout  life  he  always  seemed  desirous  to  fill  a  position  for 
which  nature  had  not  fitted  him,  for  he  was  unable  boldly  to 
take  an  initiative.  Marcus  Crassus,  who  was  a  few  years  older  And  of 
than  Pompey,  and  had  fought  with  him  under  Sulla,  had  given  Crassus, 
his  whole  soul  to  money  speculations.  His  master-passion  was 
the  love  of  gain,  and  he  attained  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  wealthiest  man  in  Eome.  He  was  perfectly  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  he  employed.  In  the  time  of  the  proscriptions 
he  falsified  the  lists,  and  Sulla  had  never  employed  his  services 
again.  His  enormous  fortune  was  in  his  eyes  a  stepping-stone 
to  political  ends.  He  courted  on  one  hand  the  popular 
favour,  and  could  salute  every  citizen  by  name ;  whilst  in  his 
monetary  transactions  he  was  related  with  most  of  the  leading 
men ;  half  the  senate  were  in  his  debt.  The  bold  speculator 
might  hope  to  play  for  higher  stakes  in  the  future  ;  other  part- 
nerships might  be  one  day  entered  into.  These  two  men  were 
practically  independent  of  both  parties,  and  each  had  his  own 
ambitious  visions,  one  supported  by  a  vanity,  the  other  by  a 
wealth,  to  which  nothing  seemed  impossible.  Metellus,  the  col-  Metuiius, 
league  of  Sulla,  and  Lucullus,  who  had  served  under  Sulla  in  the  lucuUus' 
East,  were  able  generals.     In  public  life  they  were  supporters 
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of  the  existing  r%ime  ;  in  private,  they  were  abandoned  to 
luxury  and  idleness.  The  democratic  party  were  without  any 
name  of  note,  such  havoc  had  the  sweeping  revolutionary  storms 
made  in  their  ranks.  Julius  Csesar  had  indeed  attracted  atten- 
tion, but  his  youth  led  men  to  connect  his  name  rather  with  the 
future  than  the  present.  A  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies of  Rome,  who  traced  their  descent  from  Julius  the  son  of 
^neas,  and  thus  from  the  goddess  Aphrodite  herself,  his  early 
years  had  passed  as  the  Roman  youth  of  noble  birth  spent 
theirs  ;  and  if  Crassus  were  the  richest  man  in  Rome,  Csesar 
might  boast  of  being  the  most  deeply  sunk  in  debt.  Yet,  when 
a  mere  lad,  the  eye  of  Sulla  had  discerned  something  of  Caesar's 
character,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  in  the 
proscriptions.  Of  high  aristocratic  lineage,  he  early  espoused 
the  popular  cause,  with  whose  leaders  he  stood  in  close  family 
connexion.  In  his  subsequent  absence  from  Rome  he  had  seen 
military  service  in  Asia,  and  shown  unexpected  ability  and 
courage.  He  had  then  studied  law,  and  afterwards  employed 
his  knowledge  and  eloquence  against  aristocratic  criminals. 
Caesar's  father  died  early  ;  for  his  mother,  Aurelia,  he  testified 
the  most  filial  regard.  His  nature  was  as  rapid,  decisive,  and 
energetic  as  Pompey's  was  cold  and  unimpassioned.  The 
variety  of  his  faculties  and  the  power  of  his  memory  excited 
astonishment ;  he  could  carry  on  several  occupations  at  once. 
He  was  endowed  with  wonderful  penetration  and  insight,  and 
with  a  cheerfulness  of  disposition  which  never  forsook  him.  He 
was  a  born  statesman,  and  the  work  before  him  was  more  vast 
than  any  yet  intrusted  to  mortal  hands ;  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  Pompey  occupied  a  more  conspicuous 
position  in  the  Roman  world  than  Julius  Caesar.  Sertorius  was 
absent  in  Spain.  Four  years  before  Sulla's  death  he  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  organizing  a  formidable  insurrection  there. 
He  was  a  man  of  noble  nature,  and  possessed  great  ability, 
military  and  political.  He  had  in  vain  attempted  to  stay  the 
massacre  of  Marius,  and  it  was  he  who,  after  his  death,  had 
destroyed  the  band  of  assassins.  Unable  to  hold  his  ground 
in  Spain  against  the  generals  sent  against  him  by  SuUa,  he 
had  retired  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  contemplated  a  final 
retreat  from  the  troubled  scene  to  the  distant  Canary  Isles, 
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there  to  close  his  days  in  peace.  But  other  things  were  ap- 
pointed for  him.  In  Africa  he  had  successfully  encountered 
the  forces  sent  against  him,  and  the  Lusitanian  tribes  sent  him, 
in  80,  an  invitation  to  become  their  general  in  the  struggle 
they  were  maintaining  against  the  Roman  governor  of  Spain. 
The  narrow  strait  was  guarded  by  a  Roman  squadron,  but 
Sertorius  fought  his  way  through,  and  on  arriving  at  his  des- 
tination found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  Lusitanian  com- 
munities and  2600  fugitives  and  deserters.  Having  recruited 
hia  forces  by  Spanish  volunteers,  he  attacked  the  Roman 
troops  in  the  peninsula,  and  completely  defeated  them.  Sulla 
then  despatched  his  colleague  Metellus  to  Spain,  but  he  met 
with  no  success.  Sertorius  avoided  decisive  battles,  but  sue-  Sertoriua 
ceeded  in  inflicting  continual  losses  on  the  Roman  forces,  and  "^  ^^^ 
in  reducing  the  general,  who  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  such 
irregular  warfare,  to  despair.  Sertorius  acted  as  if  the  present 
government  of  Rome  were  a  mere  usurpation,  and  regarded 
himself  as  the  representative  of  the  legitimate  or  popular  autho- 
rity, and  thus  as  the  rightful  governor  of  Spain.  His  officers 
were  Romans,  and  he  proceeded  to  form  a  regular  senate  of 
three  hundred  members  from  amongst  the  emigrants.  But  he 
difiered  greatly  from  the  usual  type  of  Roman  governors  in  his 
treatment  of  the  provincials,  whom  he  not  only  fascinated  by 
his  noble  and  chivalrous  bearing,  but  won  by  real  kindness  and 
justice.  Strict  discipline  was  maintained  in  his  camp,  and  his 
soldiers  were  housed  in  barracks,  not  quartered  upon  the  people* 
He  retained  the  youths  of  the  chief  Spanish  families  as  hos- 
tages, but  instituted  an  academy  for  them  at  Osca,  where  they 
received  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  wore  the  Roman 
toga.  Sertorius  was  a  man  of  insignificant  birth,  not  a  native 
of  the  metropolis,  but  of  the  small  country  town  of  Nursia. 
He  had  served  under  Marius  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  in  which  he 
had  lost  an  eye.  His  nature  was  pure  and  high-minded  as  that 
of  the  Gracchi ;  full  of  a  sensitive  tenderness,  which  found 
expression  in  his  devoted  love  for  his  mother  Raia,  and  of  an 
enthusiastic  patriotism,  which  must  have  been  sorely  tried  and 
perplexed  in  the  evil  days  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  His  birth, 
character,  and  habits  made  it  clearly  impossible  for  him  to  sup- 
port the  oligarchy,  and  he  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Marius, 
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whilst  protesting  against  his  atrocities.  Now  that  he  was 
acting  alone  and  independently,  he  gave  evidence  of  a  greater 
keenness  of  insight  and  faculty  of  organization  than  any  man 
whom  we  have  yet  met  with  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Caius 
Gracchus  had  most  nearly  resembled  him.  His  Spanish  soldiers 
loved  to  compare  him  with  Hannibal ;  his  daring,  his  rare 
skill  and  dexterity,  recalled  the  great  Carthaginian,  whose  won- 
derful career  had  also  begun  in  Spain.  One  army  after  another 
failed  to  hold  their  ground  against  him,  and  when  Sulla  died 
in  78,  the  province  of  Spain  was  virtually  in  his  hands  ;  the 
native  tribes  had  espoused  his  cause,  and  Metellus  commanded 
only  in  the  district  occupied  by  his  troops.  The  inhabitants  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  began  to  move,  and  the  Alpine  passes  were  in- 
secure. Sertorius  entered  into  relations  with  the  *  floating  state' 
of  the  pirates,  the  only  maritime  power  existing,  and  formed  a 
league  with  them  against  Rome.  He  kept  up  an  intercourse 
with  the  Marian  party  at  home,  and,  throxagh  the  fugitives  at 
the  court  of  Mithridates,  established  a  connexion  with  the  King 
of  Pontus.  The  Romans,  no  less  than  the  Spaniards,  might 
with  some  reason  have  recalled  the  days  of  Hannibal. 

Though  Sulla  had  retired  from  public  life,  the  aristocracy 
did  not  feel  themselves  defenceless  so  long  as  he  lived,  nor  had 
they  felt  much  alarm  when  the  choice  to  the  consulship  for  78 
Lepidns^^  fell  on  Lepidus.  This  man,  of  no  real  ability  or  power,  had 
been  welcomed  by  the  democracy  when  he  abandoned  his  party 
to  join  their  ranks.  The  gain  was  doubtful.  Lepidus  had 
taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  confiscations  under  SuUa,  and 
it  was  only  the  dread  of  an  accusation  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  extortion  and  oppression,  as  governor  of  Sicily, 
that  had  driven  him  into  the  opposition,  which,  in  its  present 
dearth  of  leaders,  was  glad  of  any  recruit  of  name.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  prosecution  and  in  attaining  the  consulship. 
Pompey,  who  was  anxious  to  show  his  own  independence  of 
Sulla  and  the  senate,  used  his  personal  influence  to  secure  hia 
election.  The  popular  party  took  courage,  and  began  to  agitate 
for  the  repeal  of  SuUa's  institutions,  and  when  the  ex-regent 
died,  they  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to  prevent  the 
celebration  of  the  funeral  rites  ;  but  for  Pompey's  influence,  and 
the  presence  of  Sulla's  own  veterans,  the  day  would  scarcely 
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have  passed  without  a  tumult,  Lepidus  warmly  urged  the 
demands  of  the  popular  party,  but  was  steadily  opposed  by 
his  colleague  Catulus,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  govern- 
ment. Great  excitement  prevailed  in  Rome,  and  in  Etruria 
an  outbreak  occurred  near  Fsesulse,  in  which  the  old  inhabitants 
took  possession  by  force  of  their  former  estates,  expelling  or 
destroying  the  soldiers  of  Sulla  who  had  been  settled  there. 
Adherents  of  the  Marian  party  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  sons  of  the  proscribed  were  summoned  from  exile,  Julius 
Caesar,  lately  returned  from  Asia,  probably  intending  to  give 
his  aid  to  the  revolutionists,  penetrated  the  character  of  the 
leader  and  the  probable  results  of  the  undertaking,  and  held 
aloof. 

The  senate  began  by  temporizing.  It  conceded  a  partial  Conduct  of 
renewal  of  the  corn  distribution,  and  by  this  concession  stimu- 
lated the  demands  of  the  opposition.  There  was  great  agitation 
in  Etruria,  and  the  consuls  were  despatched  thither,  the  senate 
binding  them  by  the  most  solemn  oath  not  to  act  against  each 
other.  The  discontented  spirits  in  Etruria  gathered,  of  course, 
around  Lepidus,  and  an  army  gradually  collected.  When  the 
consular  year  ended  and  the  senate  ordered  him  to  return, 
he  refused  to  obey.  The  government,  with  short-sighted  foUy, 
had  let  the  evil  grow  and  a  rebel  army  collect,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  of  putting  off  the  moment  for  vigorous  action. 
Lepidus  now  openly  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  Demands  of 
the  tribunes,  the  recall  of  the  proscribed,  the  restitution  of 
former  possessors  in  their  rights,  and  his  own  re-election  to  the 
consulship  for  the  succeeding  year ;  the  senate  had  only  them- 
selves to  thank  that  there  was  an  army  ready  to  enforce  the 
demands.  Marcus  Brutus  was  despatched  by  Lepidus  to  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  northern  Italy.  Pompey  was  sent 
thither,  and  soon  succeeded  in  surrounding  him  in  Mutina. 
Brutus  surrendered  on  promise  of  safety,  but  was  killed  by 
order  of  Pompey.  In  the  meantime  Lepidus  had  marched 
upon  the  metropolis,  which  was  defended  by  Catulus.  He 
crossed  the  Tiber,  but  was  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  His  defeat, 
field  of  Mars,  and  forced  to  retreat  into  Etruria.  Here  he  was 
between  the  two  armies  of  Catulus  and  Pompey,  but  was  able 
to  accomplish  his  retreat  to  the  coast,  whence  he  embarked  for 
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Sardinia.  Here  he  met  with  vigorous  opposition  from  the 
Death  of  govemor,  and  not  long  after  he  died  of  consumption.  With 
the  remains  of  his  forces,  which  were  not  inconsiderable,  and 
with  well-filled  coff"ers,  his  officer  Perpenna  joined  the  insurgents 
under  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  Spain  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Alps  was 
doubtful  at  the  best.  Unless  speedy  and  energetic  measures 
were  taken,  it  did  not  seem  impossible  that  the  next  campaign 
might  be  fought  in  Italy.  Lucius  Philippus  declared  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  senate  that  there  was  not  a  man  there 
able  and  willing  to  assume  the  command,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  contradict  him.  It  was  known  that  Pompey,  who  had  not 
yet  disbanded  his  troops,  was  desirous  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion. He  had  not  yet  filled  any  political  office,  and  therefore 
had  never  become  entitled  to  enter  the  senate,  and  to  confer 
such  an  appointment  upon  him  would  be  a  virtual  renunciation 
of  Sulla's  constitution.  At  heart  he  was  not  a  supporter  of 
the  oligarchy,  and  they  knew  it.  It  is  possible  that  they 
might  have  proceeded  to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the  war  to 
Bome  totally  incompetent  person,  if  they  had  not  felt  it  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Pompey  at  the  head  of  his  troops  would  con- 
sent to  disband  them,  and  whether  his  wish  was  not  rather  a 
Pompey  goes  command,  which  he  was  able  to  enforce.  In  77,  he  received 
to  Spain.  ^j^g  powers  of  a  proconsul,  and  crossed  the  Alps  into  Gaul, 
where  he  spent  the  best  part  of  the  year  in  reducing  the  re- 
fractory Gallic  tribes,  and  constructing  a  new  military  road ; 
then,  late  in  the  year,  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  he  passed  the 
winter  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Spain,  where  the  inhabitants 
bad  not  gone  over  to  Sertorius.  Metellus  was  encamped  in 
the  south.  In  76,  Sertorius  sent  Hirtuleius  against  Metellus, 
and  Perpenna  took  up  his  position  on  the  Ebro,  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  two  armies.  Pompey  advancing  south  defeated 
the  latter,  and  eff"ected  the  passage  of  the  Ebro.  Sertorius 
now  appeared  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Lauro  on  the  Sucro, 
•which  had  declared  for  Pompey  after  his  success.  That  general 
then  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  town.  Sertorius  retired 
and  Pompey  confidently  advanced,  but  found  himself  out- 
manoeuvred, and,  to  avoid  being  surrounded,  was  compelled  to 
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retreat,  whilst  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed  before  his  eyes. 
In  the  south  Hirtuleius,  apparently  against  the  wishes  of 
Sertorius,  ventured  a  battle  against  Metellus,  and  was  defeated. 
Not  long  after,  Metellus  was  again  successful,  and  Hirtuleius 
lost  his  life  in  the  engagement.  Metellus  now  hastened  to 
join  Pompey,  but  the  latter  did  not  wait  for  his  arrival.  An 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  Sucro  ;  the  right  wing  under  indecis  v« 
Pompey,  opposed  to  Sertorius  himself,  was  beaten,  and  the  '*  ^  ''^' 
general  severely  wounded  ;  the  left  was  victorious.  The  arri- 
val of  Metellus  on  the  following  day  prevented  the  probable 
destruction  of  his  colleague's  army.  Not  long  after,  another 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Turia ;  Pompey  was  defeated  by 
Sertorius,  Metellus  was  successful  against  Perpenna,  but  the 
army  of  Sertorius  dispersed,  as  was  a  common  custom  with 
Spanish  troops  after  a  battle,  and  the  chief  part  of  Spain  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  generals. 

But  the  work  was  by  no  means  accomplished.  During  the 
next  two  years  Sertorius  abstained  from  open  battle,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  guerilla  warfare.  The  rich  and  fertile  province  Guerilla 
suffered  inexpressibly  ;  the  soldiers  murmured  at  a  harassing  ^"^ 
and  petty  war  which  brought  them  no  booty ;  the  generals 
were  weary  of  their  task  ;  the  State'  was  called  upon  to  provide 
men  and  money  for  a  conflict  that  seemed  alike  endless  and 
fruitless.  Pompey  complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  support 
of  the  home  government ;  the  chief  difficulty  was,  that  in  the 
insurgent  ranks  there  presided  a  genius  that  was  absent  from 
the  councils  and  the  camps  of  Rome.  The  corsairs,  in  close 
alliance  with  Sertorius,  ruled  the  seas  ;  a  disastrous  servile  war 
had  begun  in  Italy,  and  Mithridates  had  once  more  taken  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  insurgent 
chieftain  in  Spain,  partitioning  the  Roman  provinces  as  the 
spoils  of  war.  But  at  this  crisis  Sertorius  began  to  feel  his 
own  position  give  way.  He  could  hold  his  ground  against  his 
enemies,   but  dissensions   and    rivalry  appeared  amongst  his  Rivalry  and 
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officers,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  the  camp  ot 
at  one  time  they  gathered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  at  an-   ^'■*°"^- 
other  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.    Sertorius 
knew  the  dangers  of  his  condition  ;  he  endeavoured  to  make 
peace,  but  the  ruling  powers  would  come  to  no  terms.     Report 
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was  busy  with  his  hitherto  unsullied  name  ;  it  is  probable 
enough  that  the  evil  tales  now  in  circulation  originated  in  the 
base  jealousy  of  his  subordinates.  Amongst  these  men  there 
Conspiracies  was  no  honour  and  no  patriotism.  Conspiracy  was  rife,  and 
Igainst  hi3  ggrtQfiug  intrustcd  the  care  of  his  person  to  Spanish  guards, 
distrusting  his  countrymen.  Many  were  sentenced  to  death, 
but  Perpenna  and  others  remained  undetected.  New  plots 
were  formed,  and  the  general  was  invited  to  a  banquet.  None 
but  conspirators  were  present,  and  the  festivities,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  in  the  camp  of  Sertorius,  became  wild  and 
boisterous.  The  general  threw  himself  back  on  his  couch,  as 
if  unwilling  to  take  notice  of  the  noise  and  confusion.  Per- 
penna then  dashed  a  cup  to  the  ground,  the  appointed  signal 
for  the  murder.  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  sitting  next  the 
general,  aimed  the  first  blow,  and  when  Sertorius  attempted  to 
His  assassi-  defend  himself,  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  sJlain.  The 
Spanish  guards  who  attended  him  were  also  murdered.  By 
the  hands  of  men  like  these  perished  perhaps  the  greatest  man 
Rome  had  yet  produced. 

It  was  an  easy  task  to  subdue  Perpenna,  who  was  as  unable 
as  he  was  unworthy  to  succeed  Sertorius.  He  was  himself 
taken  prisoner,  and  endeavoured  to  save  his  life  by  giving  up 
the  papers  of  his  former  general,  which  would  have  compromised 
many  leading  names.  But  Pompey  ordered  the  papers  to  be 
burnt  unopened,  and  commanded  the  execution  of  Perpenna 
Triumph  of  and  the  other  chiefs.  In  7 1  MeteUus  and  Pompey  celebrated 
Pompey!  *°  theiT  triumph  ;  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  terrible  servile 
insurrection  in  Italy  was  finally  crushed. 

Many  wars,  in  which  Rome  had  engaged  since  the  days  of 
Hannibal  and  of  Scipio,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  humilia- 
tion and  opprobrium  on  the  State,  but  the  war  of  Spartacus, 
in  its  origin,  its  disastrous  progress  and  its  cruel  termination, 
seemed  to  combine  everything  that  could  brand  the  Roman  name 
with  disgrace.     The  war  arose  out  of  the  worst  development  of 
the  curse  of  slavery  which  had  blighted  the  land, — the  system 
Develop-       of  gladiatorial  shows.     In  a  former  age  the  custom  had  existed 
gialuatoriai    ^^  Etruria,  where  probably  it  first  arose,  and  it  prevailed  there 
system.         ^t  an  earlier  epoch  than  that  of  the  destruction  of  Rome  by 
Brennus.     Into  the  grave  and  simple  life  of  the  Roman  people, 
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wto  were  then  content  with  one  annual  festival,  it  found  no 
entrance.  In  Capua,  an  Etruscan  colony,  civilized  and  cor- 
rupted before  the  Samnite  wars,  it  had  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment (see  page  63).  The  first  recorded  public  exhibition  at 
Rome  was  in  264  ;  the  custom  encountered  strong  disapproval, 
and  W8  read  of  a  consul  who  divorced  his  wife  for  having  been 
present  at  a  funeral  celebration  where  gladiators  had  fought. 
The  importation  of  wild  beasts  was  forbidden,  and  the  public 
exhibition  of  gladiators ;  but  the  government  was  unable  to 
hinder  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  private  ;  still  less  was  it 
possible  to  check  the  growing  passion  for  the  amusement.  A 
popular  decree  had  before  the  year  100  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  wild  beasts,  and  at  the  same  time  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
began  to  grow  common,  and  to  be  given  by  great  men  who 
were  courting  the  populace.  The  old  Romans  had  exhibited 
representations  of  the  great  battles  of  their  age  by  sea  and  by 
land  ;  their  descendants  did  the  same  with  celebrated  combats 
of  their  gladiators,  and  thus  unconsciously  their  own  disgrace. 

From  one  of  the  schools  near  Capua,  where  men  were  trained  Escape  of 
for  the  work  of  blood,  forty-six  destined  victims  efi'ected  their  from  the" 
escape,  in  7  3,  to  Mount  Vesuvius.    At  their  head  was  a  Thracian  gci'ooi  |ear 
named  Spartacus,  a  man  of  princely  birth,  who  had  at  first  Capua,  rs. 
served  in  the  Roman  army  amongst  the  Thracian  auxiliary  Spartacus. 
troops,  then  deserting,   had  lived   as  a  robber  amongst  the 
mountains,   until   he  was  recaptured   and   sentenced   to   the 
gladiator's   doom,    'butchered   to   make   a   Roman   holiday.' 
Throughout  southern  Italy  the  slaves  were  ready  for  any  signal 
of  insurrection,  and  bands  of  those  who  had  escaped  from 
bondage  prowled  as  robbers  about  the  land,  which  had  thus 
become  unsafe  for  travellers.      The  little  band  of  desperate 
men,  secure  upon  the  steep  heights  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and 
armed   only  with  pointed   clubs,  formed  a  rallying-point  for  Spread  of  the 
others,  and  they  so  harassed  the  neighbouring  country  that  ^°^"^'"«'=*''"^- 
appeals  were  made  to  Rome  for  help.     Three  thousand  men 
surrounded  the  hill,  hoping  to  starve  out  the  band.     But  they, 
boldly  clambering  down  almost  inaccessible  descents,  so  terrified 
the  soldiers  beneath  by  their  appearance,  that  they  fled  in  all 
directions,  and  the  robber  troops  found  arms  for  tbeir  own  use, 
of  which  they  stood  in  the  greatest  need.     It  was,  however. 
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only  a  part  that  had  anyweapons  but  their  clubs,  -when  the  country 
troops  under  the  praetor  Varinius  met  them,  already  swoUen 
into  an  army,  in  the  plains  of  Campania.  Sickness  prevailed 
amongst  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  spirit  of  cowardice  had 
taken  possession  of  their  minds.  Many  deserted  at  once  and 
fled  straight  to  their  own  homes.  Varinius  ordered  an  assault, 
but  the  greater  part  of  his  men  refused  to  obey.  With  the 
remainder  he  advanced  against  the  enemy,  but  found  they  had 
departed  in  silence  and  unperceived  towards  Picentia,  nor  could 
he  hinder  their  further  retreat  into  Lucania.  A  battle  was  at 
Defeat  of  length  fought,  resulting  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  legions,  and  the 
forcM?^  occupation  of  the  Roman  camp.  The  most  moderate  estimate 
gives  the  numbers  of  those  who  now  flocked  to  the  victorious 
standard  of  Spartacus  at  40,000  men.  Destroying  the  Roman 
forces  which  still  occupied  Campania,  they  re-occupied  and  held 
it.  Many  important  cities  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  south 
and  south-west  parts  of  Italy,  which  could  not  yet  have  re- 
covered the  wounds  of  the  social  war,  were  exposed  to  the 
peculiar  horrors  attendant  on  a  victorious  servile  war.  On  both 
sides  an  exterminating  policy  was  followed,  and  no  quarter 
given.  The  escaped  slaves  constrained  their  former  masters  to 
fight  with  one  another  as  gladiators  ;  300  Romans  fell  thus  at 
the  funeral  of  a  rebel  chieftain.  Spartacus  himself,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  this  remarkable  man,  was  not  only  brave  and 
skilful  as  a  general,  but  just  and  honest  in  his  personal 
character  ;  he  would  fain  have  controlled  the  wild  license  of  his 
men  in  the  conquered  towns,  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  whilst 
the  savage  cruelty  of  the  victors  eS"ectually  prevented  any 
voluntary  surrender,  or  any  possible  co-operation  of  the  Italian 
cities.  For  the  present,  however,  the  wild  hordes  of  banditti 
retained  their  allegiance  on  the  battle-field ;  in  7  2  the  public 
anxiety  was  so  great  that  the  consuls  were  despatched  against 
The  consular  the  insurgent  slaves.  Spartacus  vanquished  them  both  in  suc- 
feated  *"  cession,  and  the  danger  to  Rome  itself  might  have  been  very 
great  if  the  victorious  barbarian  had  had  at  his  command  men 
capable  of  union  and  discipline,  instead  of  runaway  slaves  and 
gladiators,  who  were  bent  on  nothing  but  plunder  and  robbery. 
Di\-ision  in  In  the  moment  of  their  triumph  they  lost  their  temporary 
camps.^'^^^"'  unity  ;   national  divisions  arose,  and  it  appears  that  Spartacus, 
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foreseeing  the  impossibility  of  eventual  success,  proposed  to  lead 
the  band  across  the  Alps  to  their  respective  homes.  But  Italy 
was  too  rich  a  field  of  plunder  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  men 
refused  to  go  ;  the  general  then  planned  the  blockade  of  Rome, 
but  they  preferred  wandering  up  and  down,  robbing  and  destroy- 
ing at  will,  to  undertaking  a  siege.  The  Romans  breathed 
freely  again,  but  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Metellus  and 
Pompey  were  in  Spain,  LucuUus  and  his  brother  fighting  in 
the  East,  and  the  only  man  at  all  able  to  undertake  a  military 
expedition  was  Crassus,  who  was  accordingly  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  eight  legions.  As  usual,  at  the  first  encounter, 
the  soldiers  fled,  casting  away  their  weapons  ;  the  new  general, 
adopting  an  old  military  custom,  hereupon  ordered  the  execution 
of  every  tenth  man,  and  the  next  battle  resulted  in  the  defeat  spartacus 
of  Spartacus,  who  retired  to  the  south.  He  intended  to  cross  o4as8i^.  ^ 
into  Sicily,  but  the  pirates  who  were  to  transport  his  men 
thither  failed  him.  Crassus  now  employed  his  troops  in  erect- 
ing a  fortified  wall,  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  across  the  penin- 
sula, which  is  very  narrow,  to  the  north  of  Bruttium,  to  cut 
off"  the  insurgents.  But  Spartacus  succeeded  on  a  dark  winter's 
night  in  breaking  through  the  defences,  and  appeared  in  Lucania. 
Crassus  was  in  despair,  but  he  did  not  know  the  inherent 
weakness  of  his  foes.  The  Gauls  and  Germans,  jealous  of  the 
Thracian's  supremacy,  separated  from  the  other  troops,  and  thus 
prepared  their  own  destruction.  Saved  once  by  the  timely 
approach  of  Spartacus,  they  encamped  near  to  him,  but  Crassus 
succeeded  in  engaging  them  alone,  and  thus  destroyed  them  all, 
fighting  bravely,  their  wounds  in  front.  Encouraged  by  a  slight 
success,  the  remainder  of  the  insurgents  insisted  that  their 
general  should  lead  them  once  more  to  battle.  Spartacus  de-  His  flnai 
stroyed  his  own  horse,  determined  to  live  and  die  with  his  men ;  ^f^^  ^^^ 
fighting  like  a  lion  at  bay,  two  centurions  fell  by  his  hand ; 
wounded  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  and  stiU  fought  on  against 
the  advancing  foe.  Thus  he  died  ;  and  he  and  his  followers 
who  perished  sold  their  lives  dearly.  Crassus,  and  with  him 
Pompey,  who  was  just  returned  from  Spain,  completed  the  Snppre.s?ion 
work  throughout  Apvdia  and  Lucania,  with  an  exterminating  surrection. 
hand,  and  the  road  from  Capua  to  Rome  was  covered  with  the  cmelty  of 
6000  crosses  on  which  the  prisoners  were  hung.     Order  reigned  ^°  >^ctoi* 
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in  Italy  once  more,  and  the  rights  of  property  were  vindicated 
and  re-established. 

The  three  insurrections  of  Lepidus,  Sertorius,  and  Spartacus 
had  thus  been  suppressed, — a  threefold  triumph  which  brought 
no  honour  to  the  government,  and  only  apparently  secured  its 
power. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

WAE  WITH  IknTHRTDATES  AXD  TIGRANES— POMPEY 
illLITARY  DICTATOR 

Murena  against  Mithridates — The  treaty  confirmed — Attitude  of  Mithridates — An  Ar- 
menian empire — The  East— Tigranocerta — Passive  policy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment— Its  embarrassments— Mithridates  declares  war,  74 — Lucullus — Disaster 
atChalcedon — SiegeofCyzicus— Destruction  of  Pontine  army— Betreatof  Mithri- 
dates— Battle  of  Cabira — Panic  flight — Lucnllus  undertakes  hostilities  against 
Tigranes — Great  victory  at  Tigranocerta- Multiplied  difficulties  of  Lucullus — 
Compelled  to  retreat — His  successor  appointed,  66 — Disastrous  expedition  of 
Antonlus  against  the  pirates — Metellus  in  Crete — Terrible  and  unchecked 
ravages  of  the  pirates — The  party  conflicts  at  Rome — Pompey  sides  with  the 
democracy — Measures  during  the  consulate  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  70 — 
Pompey's  retirement — Keed  of  efficient  military  action — Law  of  Gabinius — 
Exasperation  of  the  government — The  day  of  voting — Military  dictatorship  of 
Pompey — The  oligarchy  ceases  to  rule—'  Beginning  of  the  end.' 

'  Nothing  is  constant  hut  in  constant  change; 
What 's  done  still  is  undone,  and,  when  undone, 
Into  some  other  fashion  doth  it  range.* 
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After  the  treaty  concluded  by  Sulla  with  the  king  of 
Pontus  in  84,  Murena,  the  Roman  governor  of  Asia,  under  the 
pretext  that  Mithridates  had  not  surrendered  the  whole  of 
Cappadocia,  invaded  his  dominions,  83.  The  king  contented 
himself  with  remonstrances  and  an  appeal  to  Rome,  but  Murena, 
disregarding  the  prohibitions  of  Sulla,  continued  his  march. 
The  Roman  general  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Phrygia, 
but  only  abstained  from  further  hostilities  at  the  stem  injunc- 
tion of  Sulla,  then  regent  of  Rome.  Peace  was  renewed  with 
Mithridates  in  81,  but  the  king  was  never  able  to  obtain  a 
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copy  of  the  document  from  the  senate.  The  equivocal  nature  Equivock 
of  his  relations  with  Rome  was  manifested  in  his  intrigues  with  ^^  "*°*" 
Sertorius,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Marian  refugees  at  his 
court.  He  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  latter  to  organize 
his  army  on  the  Roman  fashion.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
his  fleet,  and,  whilst  avoiding  any  directly  aggressive  act,  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  his  position  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  under  the  conviction  that  a  collision  between  Tigranes  of 
Armenia,  his  son-in-law,  and  Rome  was  inevitable,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  a  share  in  the  complica- 
tions resulting  from  a  war  in  the  East, 

Tigranes  was  founding  an  Armenian  empire.  The  Parthians,  Enipire  of 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  were  driven  farther  east,  and  *^'^^®^' 
all  the  neighbouring  country  owned  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Armenia.  Not  content  with  Media  and  Assyria,  he  moved 
westward,  invaded  Cappadocia,  and  united  its  easternmost  dis- 
trict with  one  of  his  own  provinces.  The  weakness  of  his 
opponents  had  far  more  to  do  in  bringing  about  his  rapid 
successes  than  his  own  abUity  or  strength. 

The  feeble  and  dissolving  framework  of  the  eastern  nation- 
alities (recalling  by  their  names  alone  the  great  empires  of  the 
past)  was  sure  to  crumble  in  pieces  at  any  blow.  Of  the  old 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  scarcely  one  stone  remained  upon 
another.  The  Jews  had  maintained  their  independence  under 
their  own  princes  ;  Antioch  and  other  cities  were  also  inde- 
pendent communities ;  the  Bedouin  Arabs  ruled  the  country 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Syrian  hills ;  the  people  of  the 
Nabatheans,  under  Aretas,  their  king,  in  their  metropolis  Petra, 
formed  a  powerful  and  influential  nationality.  Over  aU,  the 
rival  claimants  of  the  ancient  dynasty  arose  to  dispute  the  rights 
which  were  only  a  shadow,  and  even  to  renew  the  old  idea 
of  appropriating  the  vacant  Egyptian  throne.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  Cilicia  belonged  to  the  Romans  or  the  corsairs.  The 
independent  fragments  of  this  chaos  which  had  been  a  king- 
dom, were  engaged  in  constant  mutual  hostilities,  and  it  was 
no  hard  task  for  Tigranes  to  master  some  of  them.  Eastern 
Cilicia  and  northern  Syria  fell  into  his  hands.  Antioch,  the 
old  metropolis,  became  his  residence,  and  the  Jews  had  reason 
to  fear  for  the  independence  they  had  won,  and  to  recall  the 
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days  of  Nebuchadnezzar, — for  in  the  conquered  districts  a  mer- 
ciless work  of  expatriation  was  carried  on,  and  the  inhabitants, 

certa.^°'  "^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  property,  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  '  Tigrano- 
certa '  in  Armenia,  a  city  planned  on  the  scale  of  Babylon  or 
Nineveh,  and  adorned  with  all  the  delights  of  Oriental  rulers, 
gardens  and  magnificent  palaces.  Its  founder  affected  the 
utmost  imperial  splendour,  and  appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  a 
Darius  or  a  Xerxes. 

The  Eoman  government,  in  its  inability  to  meet  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  State  nearer  home,  had  left  the  East  to 
itself,  and  seen  States,  nominally  in  its  alliance  or  dependence, 
absorbed  one  after  the  other.  In  Egypt  there  was  no  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  wUl  of  the  last  sovereign, 
whether  genuine  or  not,  bestowed  the  succession  on  the  Roman 
people.  There  was  no  disposition,  however,  to  assume  the  in- 
heritance and  its  responsibilities.  Egypt  would  form  so  rich 
and  strong  a  province  that  its  governors  must  become  virtually 
independent  of  the  feeble  oligarchy  that  nominated  them  ;  and 
it  suited  the  present  policy  of  the  Roman  government  to  see 

Egypt  and  two  illegitimate  heirs  seize  upon  Egypt  and  upon  Cyprus,  with- 
out either  sanctioning  or  prohibiting  their  claims,  and  to  exact 
in  consequence  no  inconsiderable  payments  from  the  new  sove- 
reigns, who  ruled  avowedly  only  by  the  sufferance  of  Rome. 

The  dangers  that  pressed  so  closely  upon  Rome,  and  her 
inaction  in  the  East,  encouraged  the  king  of  Pontus,  who  had 
entered  into  alliance  with  Sertorius,  and  with  the  corsair  State, 
to  anticipate  the  inevitable  struggle ;   and  seizing  a  time  so 

Mithridates   favourable  to  all  enemies  of  Rome,  he  declared  war  in  74,  but, 

B.c.'74.  '  unfortunately  for  him,  not  until  the  crisis  of  the  Spanish  con- 
flict was  passed.  Tigranes,  who  was  as  arrogant  and  senseless 
as  Xerxes  himself,  declined  to  join  his  father-in-law.  The  re- 
sources of  Mithridates  were  very  great ;  his  numerous  hosts 
were  commanded  by  Roman  officers  sent  by  Sertorius  ;  the  aid 
of  the  pirates  made  him  strong  at  sea.  The  command  of  the 
Roman  forces,  30,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  was  intnisted  to 
the  consul  for  the  year,  L.  Lucullus.  M.  Antonius  was  com- 
missioned to  act  against  the  pirates.  Before  the  arrival  of 
Lucullus,  Mithridates  had  begun  hostilities  against  the  Roman 
provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  undefended  by  regular 
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troops.  Amongst  those  who  took  up  arms  in  this  emergency 
was  the  young  Caesar,  who  came  from  Rhodes,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  hastily  collected  some  troops  to 
meet  the  foe.  Mithridates,  encountering  only  such  desultory 
resistance,  advanced  so  far,  that  when  Lucullus  arrived,  his  first 
task  was  to  free  the  Roman  territory  itself  from  the  presence 
of  the  enemy. 

In  Bithynia,  the  Roman  inhabitants  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  city  of  Chalcedon,  where  they  were  blockaded  Chaieedoit 
by  Mithridates.  Cotta,  who  was  commanding  here,  anxious 
to  signalize  himself  before  the  arrival  of  Lucullus,  sustained 
serious  losses,  and  the  enemy  succeeded  in  entering  the  harbour 
and  destroying  the  Roman  vessels.  On  the  approach  of 
Lucullus,  however,  the  king  raised  the  siege  and  marched  to 
Cyzicus,  a  town  whose  inhabitants  retained  something  of  the 
old  Greek  spirit,  and  defended  themselves  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully. Cyzicus  was  situated  on  an  island  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge.  The  besiegers  took  up  their  position  Siege  of 
on  the  hills  upon  the  coast,  and  even  held  part  of  the  island, 
but  their  utmost  efforts  were  unavailing  against  the  town  and 
its  brave  defenders.  The  Asiatic  host,  including,  as  usual, 
camp-followers,  amounted  to  300,000,  and  Lucullus  with  his 
troops,  encamping  in  a  very  strong  position  in  the  rear  of  this 
vast  multitude,  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  land. 
The  sea  was  open,  but  as  the  season  advanced,  stormy  weather 
impeded  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  a  scarcity  prevailed, 
which  was  followed  by  pestilential  sicknesses.  In  the  spring 
of  73  the  besieged  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  the  king  saw 
that  his  success  was  hopeless.  He  with  some  others  embarked  The  siege 
in  the  fleet,  which,  after  great  losses  by  the  tempestuous  '^^'^^  °^^'^' 
weather,  arrived  in  the  Hellespont.  The  remainder  of  the 
troops  (abandoning  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  exasperated 
Cyzicans,  by  whom  they  were  all  slaughtered)  fought  their 
way,  not  without  considerable  loss,  to  Lampsacus.  Here  the 
fleet  took  both  them  and  the  citizens  of  that  town  on  board, 
and  conveyed  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  possession  of  a 
fleet  insured  Mithridates  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  the 
Roman  general  was  unable  to  prevent  the  blockade  of  many 
impurtant  towns  upon  the  coast.     He  had,  however,  commanded 
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the  collection  of  a  squadron  by  the  Asiatic  communities  after 
the  disaster  of  Chalcedon,  and  now  taking  himself  the  charge 
of  the  expedition,  he  was  so  successful,  that  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  abandon  the  offensive  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 

Lucullus  then  advanced  into  Pontus.  Mithridates  retired 
at  his  approach  as  far  as  Cabira  on  the  Lycus.  The  Roman 
general  followed,  investing  the  towns  on  his  march,  and  show- 
ing his  own  peculiar  and  reckless  disregard  for  the  incessant 
fatigues  and  the  loud  complaints  of  his  men.  After  remaining 
some  time  in  sight  of  one  another  near  Cabira,  a  battle  took 
place  between  a  Roman  division  and  the  chosen  troops  of 
Mithridates,  who  were  traversing  the  country  to  cut  off  sup- 
plies ;  it  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  This 
defeat  cost  the  king  the  loss  of  his  cavalry,  and  on  receiving 
the  fatal  intelligence,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  retreat.  An 
indescribable  panic  seized  the  army  when  they  saw  the  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  and  regarding  no  authority,  all  fled  in  the 
wildest  disorder,  each  man  thinking  only  of  his  own  escape. 
Lucullus  attacked  and  destroyed  them  with  ease.  Had  his 
soldiers  been  willing  to  restrain  their  love  of  plunder,  the  king 
must  have  been  taken,  and  the  army  cut  down  to  the  last  man. 
With  the  greatest  diflficulty,  Mithridates,  with  a  small  detach- 
ment, succeeded  in  crossing  the  boundary  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  took  refuge  in  Armenia.  Tigranes  allowed  him  to  remain 
there,  but  took  no  further  notice  of  his  father-in-law.  All 
Pontus  was  in  the  hands  of  Lucullus,  but  the  coast  towns, 
aided  by  the  corsairs,  made  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  It 
was  two  years  before  they  were  finally  subdued.  The  royal 
treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders ;  the  women  of 
the  royal  harem  were  all  put  to  death,  by  the  express  orders  of 
the  king,  at  their  approach.  Formal  recognition  alone  seemed 
wanting  to  constitute  the  dominions  of  ]\Iithridates  a  Roman 
province. 

The  senate  of  Rome  had  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  last 
legitimate  descendants  of  the  Seleucidse  to  the  kingdom  of 
their  ancestors,  but  had  allowed  the  invasions  and  usurpations 
of  the  Armenian  monarch,  not  interfering  even  when  he  snatched 
from  their  own  hands  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Lucullus,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master  Sulla,  felt 
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himself  compelled  to  adopt  a  different  policy.  On  his  own  re- 
sponsibility he  sent  an  ofhcer  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Mithridates.  In  the  meantime  he  emijloyed  himself  in  re- 
dressing the  grievances  of  the  provincials.  Unable  to  raise  the  lucuUus  iu 
contributions  imposed  on  them  by  Sulla,  they  had  fallen  into  ^s'^- 
the  hands  of  Roman  money-lenders,  and  the  debt  had  accumu- 
lated to  six  times  the  original  sum.  By  directing  that  interest 
should  not  rise  above  twelve  per  cent.,  nor  be  exacted  upon 
interest,  and  also  that  no  man  should  forfeit  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  his  property  for  the  debt,  much  relief  was  afibrded ; 
but  IjUcuHus  brought  upon  himself  the  anger  and  dislike  of  the 
Eoman  speculators. 

The  resolution  of  Lucullus  was  very  daring.  He  had  but 
30,000  men  at  his  command,  and  it  was  useless  to  expect 
more  from  the  government  at  home.  With  these  troops  he 
would  have  not  only  to  march  against  Tigranes,  but  to  occupy 
Pontus,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  his  line  of  communica- 
tion open.  Amongst  his  soldiers  he  was  most  unpopular  per-  unjiopn- 
sonally.  and  that  on  account  both  of  his  virtues  and  his  failings.  x]^eiiuus. 
He  would  not  indulge  them  in  plunder  and  rapine,  and  he  had 
none  of  the  genial  affable  manner  by  which  great  generals  often 
form  so  strong  a  personal  tie  between  their  men  and  themselves. 
He  was  of  a  highly  aristocratic  mind,  and  delighted  in  luxury  ; 
being  notorious  even  in  that  age  for  his  profuse  and  boundless 
indulgences.  The  Eomans  felt  more  indebted  to  him  for  the 
manifold  Asiatic  delicacies  which  he  introduced  to  their  tables, 
than  for  his  military  exploits  and  conquests.  For  the  common 
soldiers  he  had  no  feeling  or  regard,  and  was  deaf  to  every 
complaint.  In  his  army  were  men  who,  for  their  part 
in  the  Fimbrian  mutiny  in  86,  had  been  sentenced  to 
foreign  service,  but  after  the  great  victory  of  Cabira  they 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  their  discharge,  and  loudly 
murmured  at  the  prospect  of  another  distant  and  dangerous 
war.  Tigranes  prepared  for  hostilities,  and  to  a  superficial 
glance  his  resources  were  boundless.  When  at  the  head  of  his 
host  of  150,000  foot  and  55,000  horse  soldiers,  he  saw  the 
advance  of  the  little  Eoman  army  against  his  capital  Tigrano-  March  of 
certa,  whither  Lucullus  had  rapidly  marched,  he  scornfully  against  iig 
exclaimed,  that  they  were  *  too  many  for  an  embassy ;   too  few  ^■'*'i°<^^^''- 
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for  an  army.'  The  Roman  forces  in  fact  numbered  but  10,000 
men.  LucuUus,  perceiving  a  height  unoccupied  by  the  enemy, 
led  one  of  his  detachments  thither,  boldly  crossing  the  stream 
iu  face  of  hostile  troops  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  his  whole 
Battle  of  Tig-  army.     Then  descending,  he  assailed  the  Armenian   cavalry  in 

iaii')certa,  -^  ,  .,        ,  .  '  ,  ,.  .         , 

B.C.  69.  the  rear,  whil.st  his  own  horse-soldiers  engaged  them  m  the 
front.  They  gave  way,  and  thus  brought  disorder  into  their 
own  ranks.  The  vast  numbers  of  the  army  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  confusion ;  it  was  alike  diflBcult  to  fight  and  to  escape. 
The  Asiatics  fled  in  terror,  and  left  Lucullus  the  honour  of  one 
of  the  most  ])rilliaut  victories  which  mark  the  history  of  Rome, 
October  6,  69.  The  unwilling  settlers  in  the  new  capital  rose 
against  the  garrison,  and  Tigranocerta  was  thrown  open  to  the 
Romans  and  abandoned  to  plunder.  Ambassadors  from  every 
neighbouring  race  flocked  to  the  camp  to  off'er  homage  ;  the 
treasures  of  the  Armenian  king  sufficed  to  pay  the  war 
expenses  and  reward  the  soldiery.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Tigranes  would  have  concluded  peace  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Mithridates,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  his  failing  courage,  and 
inspired  his  son-in-law  with  resolution  to  continue  the  war. 
Years  had  had  no  effect  upon  the  iron  frame  and  stubborn 
energy  of  this  great  enemy  of  Rome.  He  had  seen  much 
during  his  reign  of  fifty  years,  and  did  not  soon  despair.  The 
greatest  exertions  were  made,  and  another  host  of  Asiatics 
gathered  from  all  parts  when  appealed  to  to  uphold  their 
nationality  and  their  religion  against  the  strangers  from  the 
west.  By  Mithridates's  directions  half  of  this  new  army  was 
mounted,  and  the  rest  carefully  trained  and  disciplined ;  great 
liattles  were  to  be  avoided,  and  the  soldiers  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  in  Armenia  Proper. 
Intrigues  Other  agencies  were  meanwhile  at  work,  not  less  dangerous 

LucuUus  ^^  *^^®  Roman  general  than  the  preparations  of  his  foes. 
Although  he  had  just  ended  the  war,  which  he  had  conducted 
throughout  with  marked  ability,  by  so  brilliant  a  triumph,  he 
was  perhaps  the  most  unpopular  man  of  the  day.  The  senate 
was  displeased  by  his  independent  action  ;  the  capitalists  had 
been  incensed  by  his  interference  with  their  plunder  ;  the 
democrats  could  never  regard  him  as  a  friend.  Intrigues  were 
set  on  foot  to  foment  the  bitterness  and  discontent  already  rife 
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in  the  camp  ;  a  report  vras  spread  that  the  general  was  meditat- 
ing an  invasion  of  Parthia.      True  to  his  character,  Lucullus 
determined  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  all  difficulties  and  all  oppo- 
sition, and  to  penetrate  into  Armenia  Proper,  threatening  the  He  afivancea 
metropolis  Artaxata.      So  short  is  the  summer  in  that  land,  Anneuia 
that  the  necessary  delays  attendant  on  a  long  march  througli  P'""?**"'- 
an  unknown  and  hostile  region   brought  on  the  winter  long 
before  the   army  reached  its  destination.     The   setting  in  of 
wintry  weather  brought  the  prevailing   discontent  to  a  crisis, 
and  a  mutiny  obliged  Lucullus  to  retreat.       Conducting  the  Mntiny  and 
retreat  with  his  usual  ability,  the  troops  arrived  in  the  south 
before  the  summer  season  had  closed  there,  and  took  the  capital 
of  Armenian  Mesopotamia,  the    city  of  Nislbis.     Here   they 
found  rich  spoil  and  comfortable  winter  quarters.      But  the 
troops  left  behind  at  Tigranocerta  were  surrounded  and  besieged ; 
Mithridates  entered  Pontus  and  defeated  the  detachment  under 
Hadrianus  with  great  loss ;   the  survivors  effected  their  retreat 
to  Cabira. 

The  spring  of  67  found  the  soldiers  of  Lucullus  resolved  to  Return  of 
retrace  their  steps ;  and  pressing  entreaties  came  for  help  from  ^"•^^'^^^^'^  *" 
Pontus.      Lucullus  had  no  alternative  but  to  yield.     On  his  successes  of 
return  to  Asia  Minor  heavy  tidings  awaited  him.      The  Roman  ^^li^jiridates 

•>  o  in  Pontus. 

troops  had  engaged  Mithridates  in  a  battle,  which  had  led  to  so 
disastrous  an  overthrow,  that  he  only  received  the  news  of 
the  calamity  from  the  native  inhabitants ;  intelligence  had 
arrived  from  Rome  that  the  Fimbriun  soldiers  were  discharged 
and  recalled,  and  the  consul  Glabrio,  appointed  to  supersede 
LucuUus,  had  already  landed  in  Asia.  Lucullus  had,  with  small  lucuHus 
forces,  perhaps  accomplished  more  than  any  Roman  general,  ^'"i''^'''*'^'^^ 
excepting  Sulla,  before  him  ;  but  the  fruits  of  his  many  well- 
fought  and  victorious  campaigns  were  lost.  His  conduct  of 
the  retreat  from  Armenia  alone  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
take  high  rank  amongst  generals,  and  is  said  far  to  excel  the 
famous  'retreat  of  the  10,000.'  But  an  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  the  faults  of  his  own  character,  the  poli- 
tical intrigues  at  home,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  government, 
resulted  in  overclouding  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits,  and  in 
final  failure  ]  his  name  has  thus  never  attained  the  reputation 
that  it  deserved,  and  which  success,  had  it  crowned  his  work. 
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would  have  conferred  upon  it.     In  the  year  6G  all  was  pre- 
cisely as  it  had  been  in  74. 
Theexpedi-        The  war  against  the  pirates,  which  had  begun  in  connexion 
Ant'onius       with  that  agaiust  Mithridates,  had  been  intrusted  to  M.  Anto- 
"Kat'^*^*^^^^    nius    (page  304).     As  usual,  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  end  in  view.     He  was  left  to 
depend    chiefly  on  requisitions  from   the    provinces  ;  ■  and    in 
attempting  to  raise  those  which  Crete  was  to  furnish,  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island  (the  close  allies  of  the  corsairs)  met  his 
demands  with   so   peremptory  a  refusal   that   his   arms  were 
turned  against  them,  and  in  a  naval  fight  ofi"  Cydonia  they 
gained  a  decisive  victory  ;  the  chains  which  the  admiral  had 
provided  for  the  pirate   captives   were   used   for   the   Roman 
prisoners    by    the    triumphant    islanders.       Antonius    having 
spent  immense  sums,  and  efi"ected  nothing,  died  in  Crete,  71. 
The  Roman  government  made  no  further  eff"orts  against  the 
pirates,  although  they  were  sufficiently  alive   to  the   disgrace 
sustained  at  Cydonia  to  send  Metellus  thither,  who,  after  a 
hard  fought  battle,  defeated  the  islanders.     Two  years,  how- 
ever, passed  before  the  towns  could  be  reduced.      Crete  was 
Audacity  of  subducd,  but  the  pirates  were  not  checked.      In  69  they  took 
the  pirates,    ^j^g  island  of  Dclos,  destroyed  its  sanctuaries,  and  sold  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery.      In  70  a  party  had  landed  at  Syracuse, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  the  marauders  could  be  driven 
back  to  their  ships.     Roman  governors  were  seized  on  their 
way  to  their  provinces ;  the  Roman  palaces  on  the  lovely  coast 
of  Baias  were  insecure  ;  Antonia,  the  sister  of  the  admiral,  was 
carried  off  from  her  villa  at  Misenum.      The  country,  and  the 
metropolis  itself,  suffered  from  famine  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
supplies  of  foreign  corn.      It  was  reckoned  that  these  formidable 
tyrants  of  the  seas  possessed  1000  ships  and  400  strongholds. 
Thus  the  pirates  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  Mediterranean, 
whilst   Mithridates   was  once   more   triumphant  in  the   East. 
Pompey  occupied  the  foremost  position  in  Rome  at  the  time. 
Pompey  and  Agitation  and  strife  had  prevailed  in  the  j)olitical  world  since 
faetionslT.t^    the  death  of  Sulla  ;   the  government,  held  responsible  for  the 
Rome.  manifold  distresses   and  disasters  of  the  last  ten   years,  was 

hated,  but  the  popular  opposition,  though  restless,  was  unor- 
ganized and  inefficient.     Scarcely  a  concession  had  been  by. 
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torted,  and  the  coustitution  remained  as  Sulla  had  left  it.  But 
Pompey  was  no  cordial  friend  to  the  aristocracy,  and  was  much 
distrusted  by  them.  It  was  more  than  doubtful  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  confer  upon  him  the  Asiatic  command  on  which  his 
heart  was  set,  and  it  was  nearly  certain  that  they  would  oppose 
his  unconstitutional  demand  for  a  triumph,  and  his  claim  for 
assignations  for  his  men.     He  began  therefore  to  ally  himself  Coalition 

l)6tW66Il 

with  the  democratic  faction,  which  was  greatly  in  need  of  a  pomrey 
leader.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  one  victorious  general  to  democrats 
establish  a  democratic,  as  it  had  been  for  another  to  estab- 
blish  an  aristocratic,  constitution  ;  and  if  his  sword  supported 
their  cause,  the  popular  party  could  not  refuse  to  intrust  their 
powerful  ally  with  whatever  powers  he  might  see  good  to 
claim.  Sulla  had  said  that  what  he  had  done  no  man  could 
do  again,  and  the  oligarchy  found  the  truth  of  his  words  when 
the  dangerous  coalition  between  Pompey  and  the  democrats  was 
effected.  MeteUus,  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  senate,  had  no 
intention  of  assuming  the  command  in  a  civil  war,  and  had  dis- 
banded his  troops  on  his  return  from  Spain.  Crassus,  influential 
on  account  of  his  wealth,  was  flushed  with  the  honours  of  his 
successes  against  Spartacus,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army,  but  he  joined  the  league  between  Pompey  and  the  demo- 
cratic faction.  The  senate  dared  not  oppose  the  candidature  of 
the  two  generals  for  the  consulship  for  70,  and  granted  the  Pompev 
honours  of  a  triumph  to  Pompey.  The  two  armies  remained  ""us^i^'""' 
encamped  before  the  gates,  to  give  support  to  the  measures 
about  to  be  proposed.  The  senate  had  not  even  the  shadow 
of  power  left,  and  were  imable  to  resist  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  constitution.  The  triumph  of  the  people  was 
unbounded  when,  first  of  all,  the  tribuneship  was  restored  to 
its  former  dignity  and  efficiency  ;  the  judicial  courts  were  to  be 
composed  one-third  of  senators,  the  remaining  two-thirds  of 
equites ;  Asia  was  to  be  once  more  farmed,  and  the  censorship 
was  renewed.  In  consequence  of  this  last  enactment  we  find 
about  one-eighth  of  the  names  of  the  senators  struck  off"  the 
list  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Sulla's  constitution  was,  in  point  of  overthrow 
fact,  abolished.  That  the  work  was  not  the  work  of  the  de-  consmution 
mocracy  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact  that  no  retribution 
was  exacted,  and  no  inquiry  or  restitution  made  ;  the  exiles 
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were  not  recalled,  nor  the  sentence  of  degradation  removed  from 
the  children  of  the  proscribed.  It  was  the  work  of  Pompey 
and  of  Crassus,  and  it  suited  their  interests  to  adopt  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  alliance  of  the  democratic  party  ;  but  neither  of 
these  men  was  guiltless,  if  an  inquiry  into  the  past  were  in- 
stituted. Both  had  acted  under  SuUa  ;  the  fortune  of  Crassus 
had  its  foundation  in  the  proscriptions  ;  it  was  Pompey  who  had 
delivered  up  Carbo  to  death.  But  the  populace,  not  reasoning 
too  closely,  were  enthusiastic  for  the  men  who  had  restored 
their  tribunes  ;  the  equites  were  conciliated  by  the  liberty 
they  acquired  to  plunder  Asia  as  before  ;  both  generals  courted 
the  mob  by  splendid  exhibitions  and  festivities  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale.  Crassus  was  secretly  jealous  of  Pompey,  and 
full  of  ill-will  at  the  superiority  of  his  position.  It  was  evident 
that  a  power  as  unlimited  as  that  which  Sulla  exercised  as 
regent  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  latter.  But  at  this  crisis  he  dis- 
banded his  army,  and,  disdaining  to  fill  any  of  the  inferior 
oflices  of  the  State,  retired  from  public  life.  For  more  than 
two  years  the  renowned  general  was  seldom  seen,  and  his  voice 
seldom  heard,  by  senate  or  people.  Party  strife  continued  as 
before,  and  each  faction  took  its  share  in  bringing  about  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Lucullus.  Mith- 
ridates  and  the  pirates  triumphed,  and  famine  and  distress  filled 
the  minds  of  men  with  foreboding  and  discontent. 

Lucullus  might  justly  have  attributed  the  failure  of  his 
undertaking  to  the  want  of  any  efiicient  support  from  the 
government,  and  to  the  intrigues  against  his  authority  carried 
on  in  his  own  camp  by  the  democracy.  His  example  was 
warning  suflBcient  that  it  would  be  necessary,  if  the  pirates 
were  at  length  to  be  subdued,  and  affairs  in  the  East  finally 
settled,  to  grant  larger  means  and  greater  independence  of  action 
to  the  commanding  general.  To  do  this  would  certainly 
overthrow  the  existing  rdgime  ;  but  the  more  evil  a  corrupt 
and  powerless  government  inflicts  upon  a  State,  the  less  will- 
ingness is  there  on  its  part  to  renounce  any  portion  of  its 
authority ;  and  the  oligarchy  of  Rome  bitterly  resented  and 
opposed  the  measure,  introduced  in  67,  by  the  tribune  Gabiniiis, 
proposing  to  confer  upon  one  man  the  command-in-chief  for 
three  years  at  sea,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pontine 
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and  SjTian  coasts,  and  by  land  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from 
the  shore;  to  grant  him  500  vessels,  120,000  foot  and  4000 
horse  soldiers,  and  6000  talents,  besides  a  staff  of  officers  and 
attendants  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before,  all  to  be  chosen 
by  the  general,  and  to  give  him  unlimited  command  over  the 
treasury  at  home  and  the  resources  of  the  provinces.  It  was 
well  understood  on  all  sides  that,  although  the  senate  were  appa- 
rently left  free  to  choose  any  man  of  consular  rank,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  name  any  other  than  Pompey  for  an  ofiice  such 
as  this.  If  the  popular  assembly  passed  this  decree,  the  ad- 
ministration was  fairly  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  senate, 
and  the  oligarchy  no  longer  ruled.  All  the  wealthy  classes 
united  with  the  senate  in  this  great  crisis  ;  and  the  democracy 
itself  trembled  at  the  powers  with  which  it  was  to  clothe  its 
so-called  ally. 

So  exasperated  was  the  feeling  prevailing  against  Gabinius,  opposition 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  senators.     He  senate. 
hastened  to  call  the  people  together  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
fathers  of  the  State,  but  in  the  meantime  the  sitting  had  been 
suspended.     On  the  day  of  voting  the  people  assembled  in  vast 
numbers  ;  the  most  intense  excitement  prevailed.     The  senate 
had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  other  tribunes  to  interpose  a 
veto,  but  in  the  present  temper  of  the  angry  crowd,  only  one 
of  them,  TrebeUius,  attempted  it.     Gabinius  instantly  called 
upon  the  tribes  to  vote  the  deposition  of  his  colleague.     Seven- 
teen tribes  voted  accordingly  ;  upon  which  TrebeUius  withdrew 
the  veto,   as  the  eighteenth  gave  a  majority.     The  tribune 
Otho  endeavoured  to  propose  the  appointment  of  two  instead 
of  one  to  the  contemplated  oflBce,  but  in  the  clamour  and  noisy 
tumult  his  voice  could  not  be  heard.    The  aged  Catulus  spoke, 
Gabinius  procuring  him  a  silent  and  respectful  hearing ;  but 
he  spoke  in  vain,  and  the  decree  passed  triumphantly.    Pompey  xiie  measure 
now  undertook  the  war  against  the  pirates,   and  next  year  a  "^"^^^  " 
decree  introduced  by  an  obscure  tribune,  Manilius,  conferred  on 
him  the  chief  command  in  Asia,  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  chief 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate  and  the  doubts  of  the  ^nThTEast 
democracy,  Pompey  was  thus  raised  to  a  position  such  as  had  conferred  on 
never  been  granted  to  any  individual  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  power  of  the 
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oligarchy.  Sixty-six  years  of  ceaseless  conflict  had  passed 
since  then,  and  the  oligarchy  had  fallen  at  length.  But  had 
the  Gracchi  seen  the  day  on  which  their  enemies  ceased  to  rule, 
and  the  democracy  claimed  a  triumph,  they  would  not  have 
recognised  in  the  end  attained  the  goal  for  which  they  had  set 
out.  The  senate  no  longer  ruled,  but  the  people  were  as  cor- 
rupted and  inefficient  as  the  government  they  had  deposed.  To 
a  prophetic  eye  it  must  have  been  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
republic  was  no  more.  The  alternative  had  lain  between  the 
ruin  of  the  State,  its  overthrow  by  barbarians  and  pirates,  and 
the  change  in  its  constitution  introduced  by  the  Gabinian  law, 
the  *  beginning  of  the  end,'  which  gave  the  supremacy  to  the 
hands  of  one  man,  and  finally  destroyed  the  venerable  structure 
which,  more  than  four  hundred  years  before,  had  been  founded 
in  the  consulship  of  Luc'.us  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  HoratiuB. 

'  Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  hreed  of  noble  blood  ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age  since  the  gi'eat  flood, 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say  till  now  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man.' 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

POMPEY,  B.C.  67-63. 

Extirpation  of  the  pirates— Pompey  in  the  East,  66— Defeat  of  Mithridates— 
Tigranes  submits  and  concludes  peace— Flight  of  Mithridates  to  the  Crimea— 
Pompey  abandons  the  pursuit— State  of  the  East— The  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidee — The  Bedouins,  Jews,  and  Nabathssans — Pompey  at  Jerusalem— 
The  Euphrates  not  secured — Results  of  the  Oriental  campaigns— Triumph  and 
vanity  of  Pompey — Fate  of  Mithridates— His  burial  at  Sinope,  63. 

'  Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climVd  w^j  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Pome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
,        To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 

Made  in  her  concave  shores  ! '  Julius  C^.sau. 

Pompey  rapidly  and  skilfully  accomplished  the  work  first  The  pirate 
intrusted  to  him ;  in  three  months  the  corsair  power  was  crushed,  ^^^^  ^® 
and  the  seas  were  free.  It  might  have  been  said,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  vast  resources  placed  at  his  command,  and  the 
unlimited  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  rendered  the  ex- 
termination of  the  pirates  an  easy  task,  but  the  voice  of  detrac- 
tion was  lost  in  the  joyful  sense  of  safety  on  shore,  of  returning 
plenty,  and  unimpeded  commerce  and  traffic.  If  it  were  true 
that  any  general  of  ordinary  ability  could  have  done  what 
Pompey  did  with  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  work  had  been  well  and  honourably 
carried  out.  The  general  abandoned  the  merciless  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  who  invariably  crucified  every  pirate  who  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  he  offered  pardon  on  condition  of  surrender. 
When,  after  clearing  the  Mediterranean,  he  entered  Cilicia,  to 
destroy  the  nests  of  piracy  in  that  province,  he  followed  the 
same  conciliatory  policy,  and  before  long  became  master  of  the 
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coimtry.  It  i&  easy  to  imagine  tlie  relief  that  this  successful 
expedition  brought  to  aU  civilized  communities  ;  to  the  govern- 
ment it  brought  nothing  but  disgrace  for  having  so  long  suffered 
the  existence  of  so  sore  an  evil,  whilst  calling  the  world  and 
its  resources  their  own,  and  it  was  a  clear  proof  that  what  the 
oligarchy  had  lost,  the  State  and  the  world  had  gained. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  the  reduction  of 
certain  strongholds,  and  disturbed  by  an  unhapjjy  conflict  in 
Crete.  Here  Metellus  had  been  appointed  governor,  and  was 
reducing  the  inhabitants  to  subjection.  But  Pompey's  commis- 
sion gave  him  the  supremacy  over  all  ordinary  officials,  and  tht 
towns  of  Crete,  attracted  probably  by  the  mildness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, sent  to  offer  him  their  submission.  He  despatched 
one  of  his  officers  to  accept  the  surrender,  and  this  led  to  a 
petty  civil  war  on  the  is''and,  which  terminated  favourably  for 
Metellus,  the  attention  of  Pompey  being  in  the  meantime  called 
oft'  to  other  scenes  and  greater  deeds. 
Pompey  In  66  Pompey  took  the  command  in  the  East,  conferred  on 

tife  East,'^  him  by  popular  decree.  He  collected  a  large  army,  and  by 
B.C.  66.  virtue  of  his  extraordinary  commission  assumed  the  command 
of  the  troops  already  there.  A  personal  interview  between 
Lucullus  and  Pompey  led  to  nothing  but  mutual  bitterness  and 
recrimination ;  nor  can  we  avoid  confessing  some  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  deposed  general  who  had  so  ably  accom- 
plished, with  far  inferior  means,  the  task  now  before  a  rival 
whose  way  he  had  prepared,  and  with  whom  the  honours  of 
the  final  triumph  would  certainly  remain.  Dissension  prevailed 
in  the  royal  families  of  Armenia  and  of  Pontus,  and  had  led  to 
alienation  between  the  two  kings  themselves,  so  that  Mithri- 
dates  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  Eoman  army  superior 
in  numbers  to  his  own  troops.  He  slowly  retreated,  tiU 
Pompey,  weary  of  the  tedious  pursuit,  abandoned  it,  and 
crossed  the  Euphrates  to  the  eastern  districts  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates  followed  him,  and  the  Roman  general  (unwilling 
to  risk  a  battle  until  the  arrival  of  the  Cilician  contingent 
should  give  him  an  unquestionable  superiority)  recrossed  the 
stream  into  Armenia  Minor.  When  the  expected  troops  ap- 
peared, Pompey  surrounded  the  enemy's  camp,  and  cut  off  its 
communications.     After  a  few  weeks  of  this  blockade,  the  king 
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commanded  the  destruction  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  would 
else  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  effected  his  escape 
in   the   darkness   of   the    night,    directing    his   march   to   the 
Armenian   territory.     Pompey  followed,  and   once   more   sur- 
rounded the  foe  by  night  and  unperceived.     Mithridates  con- 
tinued his  march  the  next  day,  unconscious  of  the  danger,  but 
the  slumbers  of  the  following  night  were  broken  by  the  sudden 
war-cry  of  the  foe.     Resistance  and  flight  were  hopeless.      By 
the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  the  Roman  soldiers  stormed  the 
defenceless  camp,  and  in  this  terrible  scene  of  carnage  ended  Defeat  nf 
the  last  battle  fought  by  Mithridates  against  a  Roman  army,  anddestruc- 
The  king  escaped,  accompanied  by  a  few  followers  and  one  of  ^'^"  "^  ^"® 
his  women,  who,  in  man's  attire,  had  attended  and  fought  with 
him  in  battle.     He  escaped  to  the  fortress  of  Sinoria,  and  dis-    N^vt-L.>ci.-  >  >- 
tributed  the  treasures  there  stored  up  amongst  the  adherents  who       l■^.^.  Hx^.^, 
repaired  to  him  there ;  then  arming  them  and  himself  with 
poison,  hastened  across  the  Euphrates  to  the  Armenian  frontier. 

Here  he  was  met  by  the  news  that  a  price  of  a  hundred 
talents  had  been  set  on  his  head  by  his  son-in-law,  whose  sus- 
picions  had   been  aroused   by  reported  intrigues  between  his 
rebellious  son  and  the  old  king  of  Pontus,  and  who  was  deter- 
mined to  purchase  peace  from  the  invader  on  any  terms,  and 
at  any  cost.     Tigranes,  in  fact,  came  in  person  to  the  Roman 
camp,  and  prostrating  himself  at  Pompey 's  feet,  placed  in  his  submission 
hands  his  regal  diadem  and  tiara,  in  token  of  absolute  sub-  and'"'^'''^'^^' 
mission.     The  peace  dictated  by  Pompey  exacted  the  payment  conclusion 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  left  the  king  in  possession  of 
Armenia  Proper  alone.     All  Asia  Minor,  by  the  flight  of  Mithri- 
dates and  the  submission  of  Tigranes,  became  Roman  territory. 
The  soldiers  wintered  in  Armenia. 

Mithridates  fled  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (the  Crimea),  Flight  of 
and  with  the  stubborn  energy  of  his  nature  was  devising  fresh  ^'t'^'^*''''' 
schemes  against  his  life-long  foes.  Pompey  at  first  intended  to 
follow  him  thither,  convinced  that  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
old  king  was  the  only  means  of  ending  the  war.  He  marched 
along  the  Cyrus,  meetiug  with  resistance  on  his  way  from  the 
brave  and  independent  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  reducing 
them  to  at  least  nominal  submission  to  Rome  ;  but  when,  after 
following  the  course  of  the  Phasis,  he  stood  on  the  Colchian 
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shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  his  further  progress  appeared  so  fraught 
with  difficulties,  if  not  so  altogether  hopeless,  that  he  wasely 
determined  to  abandon  an  expedition  more  perilous  than  that 
whose  name  was  linked  by  ancient  story  to  the  shores  on  which 
he  stood,  and  leaving  the  fugitive  monarch  to  his  own  destiny, 
he  returned  to  Pontus. 

We  have  already  seen  the  chaotic  state  of  the  remnants  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse.  The  Bedouins,  the  Jews, 
and  the  Nabathaeans  were  the  chief  powers  existing,  though 
many  towns  and  communities,  and  several  robber  chieftains, 
maintained  an  isolated  and  independent  jurisdiction.  After 
subduing  the  remaining  strongholds  in  Puntus,  Pompey  directed 
his  march  towards  Syria.  He  advanced  slowly,  destroying  the 
petty  tyrants  who  had  established  themselves  here  and  there  in 
the  disordered  State,  and  driving  the  sons  of  the  desert  back  to 
their  proper  domains.  There  was  no  power  capable  of  offering 
any  resistance  to  his  measures,  enforced  by  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  entered  Syria. 
The  little  State  of  Judeea,  emancipated  by  the  heroic  family  of 
the  Maccabees  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  rule,  had  flourished  under 
that  royal  and  priestly  dynasty,  whose  princes  considerably  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  until  religious  and 
political  dissensions  cut  short  the  career  of  conquest,  and  de- 
stroyed the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  orthodox  or  Phari- 
saic party  aimed  at  establishing  a  spiritual  community,  whose 
centre  should  be  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  members 
all  the  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  world.  They  held  firmly 
to  traditionary  faith,  and  to  the  ritual  in  all  its  burdensome 
detail.  In  opposition  were  the  Sadducees,  who  acknowledged 
in  religious  matters  only  the  sacred  books,  and  whose  centre 
was  not  the  spiritual  but  the  temporal  power.  Amongst  the 
kings  there  were  men  who  maintained  a  struggle  against  the 
ecclesia.stical  party,  and  in  the  year  69,  the  Pharisees  formally 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  prince  Aristobulus,  and  nomi- 
nally recognised  his  weak  and  indulgent  brother  Hyrcanus  as 
the  head  of  the  State,  as  he  was  fit  only  to  be  an  instrument 
in  stronger  hands.  "With  true  sectarian  disregard  of  the  com- 
mon interests  of  their  country,  they  sought  the  intervention  of 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabathceans,  who,  with  a  large  army,  be- 
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sieged  Aristobulus  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Pompey  bad 
previously  sent  ambassadors  to  Judsea,  who  had  decided  the 
contest  (influenced  it  is  said  by  bribes)  in  favour  of  the  be- 
sieged prince,  and  had  caused  Aretas  to  withdraw  his  forces. 
But  when  Pompey  himself  arrived,  he  annulled  the  proceedings 
of  his  subordinates,  and  restored  the  old  ecclesiastical  rule,  re- 
quiring the  Jews  to  abandon  all  their  conquests.  Aristobulus 
hesitated,  but  finally  resolved  on  surrender.  But  a  part  of  his 
army  possessed  themselves  of  the  Temple,  and,  although  the 
city  submitted,  they  defended  themselves  there  with  desperate 
and  fanatic  courage,  until  one  Sabbath-day,  the  besiegers, 
availing  themselves  of  its  rest,  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
sacred  place,  and  overpowering  and  destroying  its  stubborn 
defenders. 

An  expedition  against  the  Nabathseans  led  to  no  results  of 
importance  ;  but  the  king  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  purchase 
his  independence  of  the  Eoman  State  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
The  king  of  Parthia  had  refused  to  support  his  brother  poten- 
tates in  the  East  against  the  invader,  and  had,  in  alliance  with 
the  latter,  beheld  with  secret  satisfaction  the  downfal  of  his 
rivals.  But  he  began  now  to  feel  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
of  a  too  powerful  ally ;  and  the  Komans  did  not  appear 
scrupulous  in  their  respect  for  the  frontier-line  which  they  had 
fixed  at  the  Euphrates.  But  the  Parthians  did  not  venture  on 
any  acts  of  hostility,  and  in  their  quarrel  with  Armenia  about 
the  boundary -line,  they  acquiesced  in  the  Roman  decision  in 
favour  of  the  latter  power. 

The  war  had  resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  province  of  Results  of 
Cilicia,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  provinces  of  Bithynia, 
Pontus,  Syria,  and  Crete ;  whUst  a  great  number  of  rulers 
and  communities  became  dependencies  of  the  Roman  State. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Pompey  laid  the  foundation 
of  thirty-nine  new  towns,  many  of  which  afterwards  attained  to 
great  prosperity.  The  prisoners  ho  had  taken  in  the  pirate 
war,  amounting  to  more  than  20,000,  were  settled  by  him  in 
communities  throughout  the  desolated  countries.  Most  of  his 
new  towns  were  peopled  by  drawing  together  the  inhabitants 
of  the  scattered  villages.  In  one  of  them,  Nicopolis,  he  placed 
the  invalids  and  the  superannuated  of' his  troops.     In  other 
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districts  also  he  founded  new  towns  ;  in  Cilicia  and  Coele-Syria 
there  were  twenty  whose  foundation  was  ascribed  to  him. 
Everywhere  he  re-organized  and  settled  existing  communities. 

Pompey  had  done  much  and  done  it  well ;  but  the  vanity  he 
displayed  bordered  on  the  absurd.  No  homage,  no  adidation 
seemed  too  great  to  the  hero  who  boasted  that  he  had  sub- 
jugated twelve  millions  of  men,  taken  1538  towns  and  strong- 
holds, and  carried  his  triumphant  arms  to  the  Mseotic,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Eed  Seas  (none  of  which  he  had  actually  seen)  ; 
and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  Roman  treasury  was  in 
receipt  of  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  its  former  income.  So 
boundless  was  the  applause  and  exultation  of  the  popular  party, 
that  voices  were  heard  asking  on  the  other  side  whether 
LucuUus  had  not  borne  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  and  acted 
with  far  more  daring  and  energy  than  Pompey,  who  had  never 
moved  unless  supported  by  superiority  of  forces,  and,  after  his 
easy  triumphs  in  Judsea  and  other  petty  States,  had  left  the 
powerful  Parthian  nation  neighbours  on  the  most  uneasy  terms, 
in  a  relationship  that  was  neither  peace  nor  war. 

Whilst  Pompey  was  gaining  his  successive  triumphs,  Mithri- 
dates  had  not  ceased  to  plan  and  to  act  in  the  distant  Crimea. 
There  was  not  wanting  material  with  which  to  work,  for  the 
hatred  to  the  foreign  yoke  was  real  and  deep-seated  in  the 
Oriental  mind.  He  assembled  an  army,  chiefly  composed  of 
slaves,  amounting  to  36,000  men,  and  collected  a  fleet.  It 
was  said  that  he  meditated  an  invasion  of  Italy  :  but  Mithri- 
dates  was  no  Hannibal,  and  Pompey  had  not  erred  in  leaving 
him  alone.  The  king  of  Pontus,  in  his  old  age,  was  the  same 
suspicious  and  merciless  tyrant  he  had  ever  been  ;  treason 
surrounded  him  on  all  sides.  Reverse  and  disaster  had 
embittered  his  nature  ;  he  had  succeeded  in  gradually  driving 
from  his  court  the  foreign  emigrants  and  oflicers  who  had  done 
him  such  signal  service,  and  was  now  all  but  inaccessible  in  his 
grim  retirement.  His  enlistment  of  troops  was  carried  on  in 
the  most  relentless  manner,  and  the  property  of  the  natives 
seized  for  military  puiposes.  The  dangerous  and  chimerical 
plan  of  the  monarch  excited  discontent  and  mutiny  in  the  new 
army.  The  anger  and  barbarity  of  the  aged  despot  knew  no 
bounds  ;  his  most  confidential  friends  were  crucified;  his  family 
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were  not  safe.  His  favourite  son  at  length  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  and  the  forces  sent  to  capture  him  joined  his  side; 
the  army  and  the  navy  deserted  Mithridates.  Then  the  chief 
city,  Panticapseum,  opened  its  gates  and  surrendered  the  king 
to  his  son.  The  old  monarch,  whose  hands  were  steeped  in 
the  blood  of  his  own  wife  and  guiltless  children,  implored 
mercy  in  vain  from  the  son  who  inherited  his  nature.  Mithri- 
dates commanded  poison  to  be  administered  to  his  whole 
harem,  and  when  all  had  died  he  took  it  himself ;  but  it  worked 
so  slowly  on  his  iron  frame  that  he  ordered  a  mercenary 
soldier  to  kill  him  ;  thus  he  perished  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  By  the  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  his  son  and  succes- 
sor Phamaces  sent  the  body,  he  was  buried  at  Sinope  with 
regal  pomp  in  63. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CATILINE— THE  COALITION  :  B.C.  63-58. 

Cicero— Cato — Temper  of  the  people  and  intrigues  of  the  democrats— Catiline  and 
the  conspirators — Failure  of  Catiline's  attempts  on  the  consulate — Cicero 
consul,  63 — The  new  agrarian  law  rejected — Insurrection  and  conspiracy — 
CatUine'a  failure  and  audacity — Final  attempt  to  murder  Cicero— Cicero  de- 
nounces Catiline — Catiline  in  Etruria— Dark  plots  in  Rome — Seizure  and  execu- 
tion of  the  conspirators — Defeat  and  slaughter  of  the  insurgents  and  Catiline — 
State  of  parties— Commission  of  Nepos — Way  open  to  Pompey — He  disbands 
his  army — His  loss  of  influence  and  dissatisfaction  with  all  parties— Coalition 
between  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus — Csesar  consul — Pompey 's  measures 
carried — Bibulus  and  his  opposition— Gaul  assigned  as  Caesar's  province — 
Cato  and  Cicero  forced  to  quit  Bome— Caesar  leaves  for  Gaul,  58. 

'  Ausi  omnes  immane  nefas.' — ^neid,  vi.  624. 

The  year  63,  in  which  Mithridates  perished  in  the  distant 
Crimea,  and  Pompey  completed  his  Oriental  conquests,  was 
the  year  of  the    memorable    consulate  of   Cicero   at    Rome. 
M.  TuUius  Cicero,  born  in  106,  at  Arpinum,  the  native  place  of  m.  TuIiius 
Marius,  was  of  good  though  not  of  aristocratic  lineage.     His  ^^''®'"°' 
first  public  appearance  had  been  in  the  defence  of  one  Roscius 
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against  an  infamous  agent  of  Sulla,  80.  Deeming  it  advisable 
after  this  to  leave  Italy,  he  studied  in  Rhodes  and  Athens,  and 
completed  his  Greek  education.  He  returned  after  the  death 
of  Sulla,  and  was  qusestor  of  SicUy  in  75.  Five  years  later  he 
conducted  the  prosecution  of  Verres  for  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion in  that  province,  and  he  afterwards  filled  the  minor  offices 
of  the  State.  His  defence  of  Roscius,  his  accusation  of  Verres, 
the  support  he  gave  Pompey  in  advocating  the  measure  which 
established  his  supremacy  in  the  East,  would  seem  to  connect 
him  rather  with  the  popular  than  the  aristocratic  party.  But 
we  shall  see  that  Cicero's  politics  were  not  remarkable  for  con- 
sistency, and  as  men  of  all  kinds  were  indebted  to  his  eloquence 
for  defence  in  courts  of  law,  so  all  parties,  at  one  time  or  another, 
owed  something  to  his  influence,  to  the  power  of  his  oratory. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  ia  any  sense  an  original  man ; 
Greek  literature  was  his  passion  ;  he  was  neither  a  poet  nor  an 
historian,  but  his  study  of  style  and  command  of  language 
made  him  the  founder  of  classic  Latin.  He  was  no  thinker, 
but  a  great  speaker  and  writer.  His  reply  to  a  friend  who 
wondered  at  the  manifold  productions  of  his  ready  pen  gives  us 
his  judgment  on  himself  :  '  They  are  merely  copies  ;  they  give 
me  very  little  trouble,  all  I  find  is  the  words,  and  of  them  I 
have  more  than  enough.' 

Metellus  and  Lucullus,  the  true  and  lifelong  adherents  of 
the  senate,  retired  from  the  troubled  scene  in  which  they 
had  taken  so  considerable  a  part,  to  the  luxuries  of  their  country 
villas  ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  rising 
generation,  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  or  the  pursuit  of 
literature,  gave  up  aU  interference  with  the  distracted  politics 
M.  Porcius  of  the  time.  There  was  one  exception  :  M.  Porcius  Cato  (bom 
95),  with  honest  and  unwavering  purpose,  held  firm  to  the 
traditionary  form  of  government.  He  resolved  to  imitate  his 
celebrated  ancestor,  and  to  stand  in  the  breach  against  innova- 
tion and  heresy.  He  was,  however,  little  more  than  a  carica- 
ture of  that  fiery  earnest  nature.  He  embraced  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  and  thought  to  bring  back  the  glorious  past  by 
stifily  adhering  to  the  outer  forms  from  which  the  spirit  had 
long  ago  departed.  He  always  went  on  foot,  as  Romans  once 
used  to  do,  and  was  careless  in  his  attire,  appearing,  like  king 
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Romulus,  without  a  shirt.  In  the  same  way  he  watched  over 
details  of  the  administration,  and  attacked  single  points  in 
finance  and  expenditure.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  perceive 
the  signs  of  the  times  ;  to  the  last  he  acted  under  honest  but 
blind  conviction ;  unable  to  see  that  in  the  persistent  support 
of  such  a  government  as  that  of  the  senate,  long  ago  '  weighed 
and  found  wanting,'  there  was  no  salvation  for  the  tottering 
State. 

The  only  true  power  existing  at  this  epoch  was  the  military 
dictatorship  exercised  by  Pompey.  All  parties  looked  to  the 
return  of  the  triumphant  general  at  the  head  of  his  army  as  the 
crisis  of  the  present  confusion.  In  appointing  him,  the  demo- 
cracy had  overthrown  the  authority  of  the  senate,  but  now 
began  seriously  to  fear  lest  their  fate  should  resemble  the  fate 
of  those  who  in  the  fable  prayed  Jupiter  for  a  king.  Con- 
spiracy was  darkly  at  work  against  the  general ;  although  the 
apparent  hostility  was  directed  against  the  fallen  aristocracy. 
Crassus,  hating  and  envying  a  successful  rival  in  the  absent  Crassusand 
commander,  drew  nearer  to  the  democratic  party.  Julius 
Csesar  had  obtained  great  popularity ;  he  borrowed  and  expended 
money  Like  a  prince  ;  his  agdileship  in  65  was  remembered  for 
the  exhibition  of  320  pairs  of  gladiators,  all  in  silver,  and 
wild-beasts  shows,  in  which  the  very  cages  were  also  of  silver. 
His  debts  and  his  liberality  were  alike  celebrated,  and  a  natural 
connexion  between  an  extravagant  bankrupt  youth  and  the 
wealthiest  personage  in  Rome  cemented  the  alliance  which  common 
jealousy  of  Pompey  led  Crassus  and  Ctesar  to  form.  The  ttmper 
of  the  people  was  shown  in  the  trial  of  Rabirius  for  the  murder  of 
Saturninus  thirty-eight  years  ago,  although  it  was  allowed  to 
drop  ;  in  68,  when  Julia,  the  widow  of  Marius,  and  aunt  of 
Caesar,  died,  the  latter  made  the  funeral  oration,  and  did  not 
fear  to  introduce,  amongst  the  figures  of  ancestors,  which, 
according  to  Roman  usage,  formed  part  of  the  procession,  that 
of  the  proscribed  hero.  Sulla  had  destroyed  the  trophies  of  the 
Numidian  and  Cimbrian  wars,  but  when  Caesar  was  eedile,  in 
65,  the  statue  of  Marius  was  found  one  morning,  to  the  in- 
tense delight  of  the  populace,  in  all  its  former  splendour,  and 
the  senate  dared  not  touch  what  the  bold  hand  of  Cossar  had 
done 
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Conspiracy.  There  "was  no  lack  of  outward  excitement  and  tumult ; 
and  beneath  it  all  a  dark  and  ■wide-spread  conspiracy  was 
secretly  at  work.  "Whether  Crassus  and  Csesar  were  really  in 
the  background,  and  hoped  to  use  the  '  infernal  machine'  which 
others  were  putting  in  motion  to  clear  their  own  path  to 
power,  history  cannot  tell.  There  may  be  suspicion,  but  there 
is  no  evidence.      The  soul  of  the  conspiracy  was  L.  Sergius 

Im  Catuina.  Catilina,  and  at  a  time  when  Rome  seemed  without  a  govern- 
ment there  was  little  to  check  the  darkest  designs.  Men  who 
felt  that  they  would  be  gainers  in  a  '  general  overthrow'  united, 
and  felt  themselves  a  power  in  the  State.  The  scum  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  fermenting  community ;  all  that  was  degraded, 
criminal,  morally  or  socially  ruined,  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in 
the  lowest  classes,  longed  for  a  revolution  in  which  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  rights  of  property  should  cease  to  be, — for  a  chaos 
in  which  each  might  seize  what  he  could  for  himself.  Debtors 
hoped  for  '  new  account-books,'  as  the  phrase  went ;  criminals 
to  escape  punishment.  The  leader  of  this  desperate  crew  was 
a  man  well  qualified  for  his  position.  Catiline  was  endued 
with  courage,  energy,  and  a  gigantic  strength  both  of  mind  and 
body  ;  he  exercised  a  strange  and  almost  magical  fascination 
over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  belonged  to  an 
old  patrician  family,  the  Sergii ;  his  countenance  was  pale,  his 
looks  wild,  he  walked  with  uncertain  steps,  sometimes  slowly, 
sometimes  hastily  ;  men  said  he  was  like  one  pursued  by  the 
Furies.  He  was  first  notorious  as  an  agent  of  Sulla  ;  and 
had  headed  a  band  of  assassins  in  the  proscriptions.  Both  his 
private  and  public  life  had  been  a  succession  of  crimes  ;^  re- 
turning from  the  province  of  Africa,  which  in  68  he  had 
governed  and  plundered,  he  set  his  mind  on  further  advance- 
ment, joined  the  democratic  party,  and  began  the  work  of 
conspiracy.  His  plans  to  murder  the  consuls  for  65,  and  to 
seize  the  office,  failed  ;  the  first  plot  was  divulged,  the  second 
came  to  nothing,  because  Catiline  gave  the  signal  too  soon, 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  conspirators  were  assembled.  In 
64  nothing  was  attempted,  but  for  the  following  year,  63,  the 

1  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  personal  charges  against 
Catiline  rest  on  the  proof  afforded  by  the  deniinciations  of  his  enemies. 
His  political  career  may  speak  for  itself. 
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greatest  exertions  were  made.  A  close  and  secret  league  was 
formed,  which  had  branches  throughout  Italy.  A  tale  was 
circulated,  and  believed,  that  the  conspirators  sealed  their  vows 
by  drinking  wine  mixed  with  blood.  Catiline  and  Antonius,  a 
brother  of  the  late  unfortunate  admiral,  were  to  be  candidates 
for  the  consulship ;  a  general  popular  insurrection  was  to  break 
out  throughout  Italy ;  there  was  little  doubt  that  a  second 
reign  of  terror  would  deluge  the  streets  of  Rome  with  blood,  and 
the  conspirators  hoped  for  better  success  in  opposing  Pompey  than 
their  prototypes  Cinna  and  Oarbo  had  met  with  against  Sulla. 

The  senate  were  utterly  at  a  loss  ;  few  cared  to  encounter 
the  perils  of  opposing  the  candidature  of  a  man  like  Catiline ; 
but  at  length  it  was  determined  to  propose  Cicero,  whose  name 
was  influential  and  popular.  He  consented  to  stand,  and  was 
chosen.  Cicero  was  not  without  physical,  although  completely  Election  of 
destitute  of  moral  courage.  His  personal  character  was  ex-  Antoniua.ea 
ceptionally  pure  and  upright  ;  his  disposition  amiable  and  sen- 
sitive, whilst  his  self-importance,  weakness,  and  vanity  have 
scarcely  been  equalled ;  had  he  lived  in  quiet  times,  or  abstained, 
from  public  matters,  his  name  might  have  escaped  the  contempt 
which  his  political  career  has  but  too  justly  brought  upon  it. 
Catiline  was  baffled,  for  Antonius,  a  man  of  no  character,  but 
of  higher  position  than  the  fellow-candidate  whose  tool  he  was, 
stood  second  on  the  list,  and  Rome  was  saved  from  the  horrors 
that  seemed  impending.  It  was  not  hard  to  manage  Antonius, 
whom  Cicero  allowed  to  take  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia 
without  casting  lots.  Antonius,  who  was  deeply  in  debt,  gladly 
accepted  the  safe  and  lucrative  office.  Thus  CatUine  had  for 
the  third  time  failed,  and  news  from  the  East  implied  the 
return  of  Pompey  before  long. 

The  next  move  was  a  measure  proposed  by  the  tribune  Measures 
Servilius  Rullus,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  the  prospect  of  a  by  servUius 
distribution  of  land  on  an  unparallelled  scale,  to  induce  the  ^"^^"^^ 
people  to  appoint  a  new  power  in  the  State  which  might  serve 
as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Pompey.     All  lands  acquired  since 
88  were  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
land  in  Italy,  which  was  to  be  assigned  in  small  allotments  to 
poor  citizens.     A  commission  was  to  be  appointed,  consisting 
of  ten  men,  with  two  hundred  subordinates  to  carry  out  the 
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sweeping  measure.  They  were  to  possess  uncontrolled  juris- 
diction, and  to  continue  in  their  office  for  five  years  ;  no  can- 
didate was  to  be  eligible  who  could  not  appear  in  person, — a 
clause  which  excluded  Pompey.  The  powers  thus  conferred  were 
granted  in  a  spirit,  and  for  a  purpose  that  could  nut  be  mis- 
taken. The  people  understood  sufficiently  that  the  measure 
was  directed  against  the  popular  victorious  general,  and  not 
proposed  for  their  interests ;  and  the  lazy  multitude,  now 
that  com  was  secured  to  them  in  the  metropolis,  besides  the 
endless  excitement  of  festivals  and  exhibitions,  were  not  much 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  the  laborious  independence  of  a 
Their rejec-    peasant's  life.     The  law  was  rejected.      The  oration  delivered 

by  the  consul  Cicero  against  it  is  preserved  to  us. 
Conspiracy  If  SO  fair  and  specious  a  means  had  failed,  dark  and  foul 
tion.'"^**"^*^  means  remained,  and  vhe  leader  of  the  anarchists  was  one  to 
avail  himself  without  scruple  of  the  services  of  the  assassin, 
the  thief,  and  the  incendiary.  Men  feared  all  evil,  and  the 
government  was  pitiably  helpless  ;  the  chief  object  of  senate 
and  people  had  long  been  to  humble  each  the  other's  power  ;  it 
was  unconstitutional  to  keep  regular  troops  in  Rome,  and  there 
was  no  efficient  police.  Conspiracy  was  again  at  work ; 
Catiline  made  preparations  for  insurrection  in  Etruria,  which 
was  fuU  of  dissipated  and  impoverished  men,  many  of  them 
the  old  soldiers  of  Sulla,  who  were  ready  to  fight  in  any  cause 
if  plunder  was  likely  to  be  gained;  the  descendants  of  the  Gallic 
tribes  in  northern  Italy  who  had  not  yet  received  the  full 
franchise,  and  whose  claims  had  been  zealously  advocated  by 
Crassus  and  Caesar,  were  in  a  state  of  fermentation  ;  southern 
Italy  was  full  of  slaves  ready  to  follow  any  standard.  There 
were  ominous  signs  in  the  metropolis ;  every  one  noticed  the 
defiant  demeanour  of  debtors  when  summoned  in  the  courts  of 
law  ;  the  agony  of  the  capitalists  was  indescribable.  Catiline 
ofiered  himself  for  the  consulship  for  63.  So  great  was  the 
dread  and  anxiety  prevailing  that  the  elections  were  postponed 
till  October.  The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to  murder  the 
retiring  consul,  who  presided,  together  with  the  other  competi- 
tors, to  force  the  election  of  Catiline,  and  if  need  were,  to  bring 
to  the  work  the  insurgents  of  Etruria  and  bands  of  armed  slaves. 
Cicero  had  been  kept  aware  by  his  agents  and  spies  of  the 
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nature  and  progress  of  the  conspiracy,  and  denounced  the  con. 
spirators  before  the  senate,  October  20.  Catiline  answered 
that  there  were  two  parties  in  the  State, — the  senate,  which  was 
weak,  but  full  of  vain  pretensions,  and  the  people,  who  were 
dangerous  indeed  to  the  senate,  but  without  a  head,  without  a 
scheme  of  action,  moved  by  every  changing  impulse  ;  but  were 
he  chosen  consul,  they  would  have  the  head  they  needed.  All 
the  senate  could  do  was  to  empower  those  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  to  take  any  steps  they  thought  necessary.  The 
consul  therefore  appeared  with  an  efficient  body-guard  on  the 
day  of  election,  October  28.  Catiline  failed  of  success.  The 
insurrection  had  in  the  meanwhile  broken  out  in  Etruria. 
Catiline  was  in  great  difficulty  ;  he  had  depended  on  a  simul-  Failure  and 
taneous  movement  in  Eome  and  in  Etruria  ;  after  the  failure  of  catuine.  ^  ^ 
the  first  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  city,  but  the 
only  hope  of  an  outbreak  there  was  in  his  personal  presence 
and  influence.  Nowhere  was  there  head  or  hand  besides  his 
own  on  which  he  could  rely.  He  appeared  in  public  with  his 
peculiar  audacity,  and  his  bold  threatening  demeanour  was  un-  His  audacity. 
changed.  No  one  dared  to  touch  him  ;  a  kind  of  terror  seemed 
to  protect  the  dangerous  man.  But  finding  that  he  accomplished 
nothing,  and  that  the  government  was  aware  of  all  tlie  details 
of  the  conspiracy  he  resolved  to  leave  Rome.  He  first,  how- 
ever, planned  the  murder  of  Cicero  ;  the  assassins  presented 
themselves  at  the  consul's  door,  but  found  the  watch  strengthened 
and  themselves  refused  admittance.  Cicero  assembled  the 
senate  the  next  day,  and  Catiline  had  the  inconceivable  auda- 
city to  appear.  The  consul  addressed  him  with  angry  eloquence. 
The  conspirator  attempted  to  reply,  but  no  one  listened;  the 
benches  near  him  were  deserted.  He  left  the  senate-house 
and  departed  to  Etruria.  His  adherents  who  remained  behind  catiiinegoes 
were  instructed  at  his  approach  to  set  the  city  on  fire  in  twelve  ^°  ^*'^""'^- 
places,  and  begin  a  general  massacre ;  the  insurgents  and  con- 
spirators were  to  meet  over  the  blood-stained  ruins.  Neither 
the  government  nor  the  conspirators  possessed  sufficient  energy 
to  act ;  weeks  passed  by  in  this  terrible  suspense.  The  militia 
had  been  despatched  into  Etruria,  under  the  command  of  the  . 
consul  Antonius,  formerly  the  colleague  of  Catiline. 

A  deputation  of  a  Gallic  tribe,  the  Allobroges,  was  in  Rome, 
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and  in  communication  witli  the  conspirators.  They  wera 
arrested,  and  their  papers  seized.  It  then  appeared  that  they 
had  secretly  become  spies  of  the  government,  and  had  con- 
tinued their  intercourse  with  the  conspirators  in  order  to  put 
into  the  consul's  hands  the  papers  he  desired.  Those  who 
were  thus  compromised  were  secretly  arrested  by  order  of 
Cicero,  and  the  proofs  of  their  guilt  laid  before  the  senate  were 
irrefragable.  Of  course  all  men  of  standing  and  property  were 
exasperated  against  these  daring  criminals  ;  even  the  mob  was 
incensed,  chiefly  by  the  plot  to  set  the  city  on  fire.  Weapons,  and 
preparations  for  a  conflagration  had  been  found  in  their  houses. 
It  might  have  seemed  that  aU  danger  was  over,  for  the  in- 
surrection, apart  from  co-operation  in  the  metropolis,  was  not 
considered  formidable.  But  the  government  could  not  decide 
on  the  fate  of  the  prisoners.  So  lawless  was  the  metropolis 
that  an  attempt  at  rescue  was  dreaded.  It  was  proposed  to  put 
them  to  death  at  once,  although  this  was  contrary  to  the  time- 
honoured  privilege  of  every  Eoman  citizen,  which  gave  right 
of  appeal  to  the  popular  assembly,  and  since  the  popular  courts 
had  ceased  to  be,  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  practically 
abolished.  Ceesar  proposed  that  the  criminals  should  be  dis- 
persed throughout  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  retained  in  perpetual 
imprisonment,  their  property  being  confiscated.  It  seemed  that 
the  majority  were  inclined  to  acquiesce,  but  Cato  succeeded  in 
so  alarming  the  timid  by  the  fear  that  the  prisoners  would  be 
released  by  force,  and  by  casting  the  suspicion  of  complicity  on 
all  who  supported  the  milder  and  constitutional  course,  that 
the  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  its  execution  intrusted 
to  Cicero.  On  the  evening  of  December  5,  the  criminals,  five 
in  number,  were  brought  out,  and  conducted,  strongly  guarded 
through  the  crowded  streets,  to  a  subterranean  vault  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol,  where  those  under  a  capital  sentence  were 
confined  ;  but  the  people  did  not  know  whether  they  were  led 
there  for  execution  or  for  more  secure  imprisonment.  There 
they  were  left  to  the  executioners,  and  put  to  death  by  strang- 
ling. The  consul  waited  till  all  was  over,  and  then  announced 
to  the  gathering  crowds,  '  They  are  dead.'  The  words  were 
hailed  with  loud  acclamations.  Public  feasts  of  gratitude  were 
ordered  for  the  consul  Cicero,  who  was  saluted  by  the  first 
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men  of  the  State  as  the  '  Father  of  his  country,'  The  act 
which  called  forth  all  this  applause  and  thankfulness  is  justi- 
fied by  some  on  the  plea  of  necessity  or  expediency  ;  others 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  judicial  murder.  Certainly 
it  was  in  nowise  a  noble  or  heroic  deed,  and  was  rather  fitted 
to  excite  shame  and  humiliation  than  congratulation  and  praise. 

Catiline  was  at  the  head  of  about  10,000  men  in  Etruria — 
a  baud  of  exiles,  impoverished  colonists,  and  desperate  charac- 
ters of  every  kind,  only  one-fourth  of  whom  were  armed.  The 
news  of  the  catastrophe  in  Rome  thinned  his  ranks,  and  left 
only  those  who  were  resolved  and  prepared  to  brave  the  utter- 
most. Their  leader  attempted  to  conduct  them  through  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines  to  Gaul,  but  near  Pistoria  (Pistoja) 
they  were  surrounded.  Their  provisions  being  exhausted,  they 
attacked  the  troops  under  Antonius,  and  a  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  given.  The 
battle-ground  was  a  narrow  defile,  which  aff'orded  little  room 
for  the  exercise  of  the  superiority  in  numbers  of  the  investing 
forces.  CatUine  displayed  great  ability  in  command  and  valour 
in  action  ;  and  when  the  hotly-contested  struggle  closed,  the 
bodies  of  the  insurgents  lay  upon  the  spot  on  which  they  had 
fought,  3000  in  number  :  not  one  was  taken  alive.  If  the  early  Death  of 
Romans  had  dreamt  of  warfare  and  victories  like  these,  of  the  and  the 
conspiracy  to  bum  and  murder,  of  the  illegal  and  stealthy  exe-  insurgents  ai 
cution,  of  the  desperate  struggle  and  mutual  slaughter  of  fellow- 
citizens,  it  would  have  been  with  incredulous  horror ;  but  civil 
war  was  unnatural  no  longer  to  the  Roman  mind,  and  renewed 
festivals  of  gratitude  and  titles  of  honour  celebrated  the  victory 
won  at  Pistoria. 

The  aristocracy  had  lost  its  prestige  and  power  when  the  state  of 
democracy  conferred  a  military  dictatorship  on  Pompey,  but  the  ^o^^e.^  ^' 
popular  party  had  now  sunk  even  lower  in  the  scale.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  execration  of  all  moderate  and  honourable 
men.  Their  former  allies,  the  equites,  regarded  the  late  events 
with  horror  and  dismay.  The  citizens  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  having  their  houses  burnt  over  their  heads,  even  by  soi-disant 
friends,  who  were,  after  all,  deserters  from  the  aristocracy.  The 
attempt  to  inaugurate  a  second  reign  of  terror  had  failed. 
Pompey  was   exasperated  against  his  temporary  allies.     He 
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was  now  on  the  point  of  returning.  Where  was  there  any 
power  to  cope  with  him  1  In  the  worn-out  aristocracy  1  In 
the  democracy,  which,  in  its  detested-  alliance  with  the  anar- 
chists, had  fallen  so  low  that  that  worn-out  aristocracy  had 
found  strength  sufficient  to  crush  the  last  revolutionary  move- 
ment 1  A  road,  tenfold  more  easy  and  secure  than  the  dan- 
gerous and  thorny  path  which  had  led  Sulla  to  the  regency  of 
Rome,  was  prepared  for  Pompey,  if  it  pleased  him  to  mount 
the  throne  and  reign.  Crassus  prepared  to  depart  with  his 
family  and  his  gold  to  the  far-oflf  East.  Caesar  feared  to  anti- 
cipate the  future.  To  many  in  Rome  it  seemed  as  if  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  forms  of  the  time-honoured,  time-wasted  constitution 
were  not  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, for  rescue  from  lawlessness  and  pure  anarchy.  The 
revolutionary  forces,  !*■  seemed,  had  weU-nigh  exhausted  them- 
selves in  the  long  strife  of  sixty  troublous  years. 

The  aristocracy,  now  flushed  by  momentary  triumph,  were 
more  opposed  to  Pompey  than  the  popular  faction.  The  latter 
had  already,  in  63,  flattered  the  characteristic  vanity  of  the 
absent  general,  by  decreeing  him  laurel  wreaths,  honours,  and 
decorations ;  the  former  had  not  condescended  to  notice  him, 
or  had  only  spoken  to  depreciate  his  deeds  by  comparison  with 
Lucullus.  Cato  was  the  representative  and  head  of  the  aristo- 
Ne^^os'and  ^^^^^^  Opposition  ;  Csesar  guided  the  democracy.  A  messenger 
its  results,  from  Pompey,  Metellus  Nepos,  had  come  to  Rome  in  the  autumn 
of  63,  to  stand  for  the  tribuneship,  and  to  secure  for  Pompey 
both  the  consulship  for  the  next  year  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Catiline.  Between  Pompey's  representative  and 
the  pliant  democracy,  swayed  by  the  keen  insight  and  the  policy 
of  Csesar,  an  understanding  grew  up.  Nepos  proposed  the 
condemnation  of  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  (Pompey  had 
left  unnoticed  the  long  letter  of  justification  which  he  had  re- 
peived  from  Cicero)  ;  but  the  senate  came  to  the  decision  that 
Nepos  was  unauthorized  in  his  action.  Caesar  proposed  that 
the  temple,  lately  rebuilt,  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  should  be 
left  for  completion  and  consecration  to  Pompey — a  dexterous 
move,  which  flattered  and  conciliated  the  general,  and  tended, 
when  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  senate  (who  determined 
to  reserve  the  honour  for   Catulus,  who  had  rebuilt  it),  to 
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complicate  their  relations  with  Pompey.  Nepos  then  brought 
forward  his  proposition  on  behalf  of  his  master,  and  Cato  and 
Minucius  interfered  with  violence.  One  armed  band  drove 
them  from  the  scene  of  contest,  a  stronger  band  brought  them 
back  and  decided  the  day.  The  senate  proceeded  to  depose 
Nepos  and  Caesar  from  their  offices  of  tribune  and  praetor, 
upon  which  Nepos  left  the  city  and  returned  to  Pompey.  Caesar 
continued  the  exercise  of  his  functions  until  the  senate  em- 
ployed force.  The  people  gathered  in  numbers  to  defend  their 
favourite,  but  he  yielded  and  dispersed  the  crowd,  upon  which 
the  senate  suspended  the  sentence  against  him. 

Pompey  still  delayed,  thus  leaving  to  the  senate  the  glory  of 
finally  crushing  Catiline.  He  was  fond  of  displaying  a  stately 
reserve,  preferred  acting  through  others,  and  never  moved 
without  much  deliberation  and  calculation.  He  had  the  greatest 
desire  to  save  appearances,  and  if  he  longed  for  supreme  power, 
was  incapable  by  his  very  nature  of  greatly  daring  to  attain  it. 
He  had  intended,  on  landing,  to  employ  the  pretext  of  subdu- 
ing Catiline  for  retaining  his  army,  and  by  its  presence  may 
have  hoped  to  secure  a  decree,  in  constitutional  form,  establish- 
ing his  power.  The  pretext  had  failed,  and  Pome  heard  with 
astonishment  that  Pompey  had  landed  at  Brundisium,  dis-  Pompey 
banded  his  troops,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  city,  no  monarch,  ^^isbands  his 
but .  a  private  man  and  an  ordinary  citizen.^  He  appeared,  ^^'^y- 
says  Cicero,  '  without  consolation  for  the  poor,  without  energy'^  , 
against  the  criminals,  without  veneration  for  the  great,  without 
respect  for  the  good.'  At  the  head  of  his  army  no  class  could 
have  resisted ;  alone  none  feared  him.  He  offered  himself  for 
the  consulate  without  success.  A  wearisome  debate  was  con- 
trived by  Lucullus  respecting  every  detail,  when  he  sought 
sanction  for  all  his  doings  in  the  East.  The  grant  of  lands  to 
his  soldiers  could  not  be  refused,  but  was  not  to  be  executed  in 
the  present  state  of  the  finances.  The  democracy,  to  whom  he 
then  turned,  decided  against  his  appeal  to  the  popular  assembly 
by  a  majority.     Pompey  felt  himself  aggrieved  and  angry. 

1  There  are  many  who  attribute  the  conduct  of  Pompey  at  this  crisis  to 
pure  and  disinterested  patriotism  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  agree  to  this  opinion 
in  view  of  his  whole  history.  If  arbitrary  power  were  so  repugnant  to 
him,  he  would  hardly  have  formed  a  member  of  the  triumvirate. 
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Two   years    passed    after    Pompey's    return,   during    which 

Caesar  was  governor   of   Spain,   Crassus   having    aided   him 

to   depart   by  clearing  his   immense  debts.     After  gaining  a 

military  reputation  in  the  province  he  returned  with  the  laurels 

of  victory,  the  title  of  imperator,  and  well-filled  coffers.     The 

hopes  of  the  democracy  centred  in  their  chief,  and  Pompey  had 

to  regard  him  as  a  rival  or  a  friend.      In  his  present  mood 

Pompey  was  alike  dissatisfied  with  all  parties,  and  consequently 

CoaUtion       prepared  for  alliance  with  either.     A  coaUtion  was  accordingly 

Pompey,       entered  into  between  the  two  generals.     Csesar  was  to  gain 

^^^^^^' ^°*^  the  consulship  for  the  year  59,  and  a  province  afterwards; 

Pompey  secured  the  sanction  of  his  proceedings  in  the  East, 

and   assignations  for  his  soldiers.     Crassus  was  admitted  to 

this  coalition,  so  familiar  by  the  name  subsequently  bestowed 

upon  it  of  the  first  trium^^rate. 

The  aristocracy  succeeded,   by  bribery  on  an   unparalleled 

scale,  in  giving  Caesar  one  of  their  own  party,  M.  Bibulus,  as  a 

Measures      coUcague.     The  new  democratic  consul  brought  in  an  agrarian 

proposed  by  °  o  o 

cjBsar.  law,  assigning  the  State  lands  of  Capua,  in  small  parcels  of 
ground,  to  Pompey's  soldiers,  and  other  poor  citizens,  the  pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  those  who  were  fathers  of  as  many  as 
three  children.  The  senators  were  unable  to  dispute  the  rea- 
sonableness or  expediency  of  the  measure,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  simply  rejecting  it.  Caesar  then  brought  the  law 
before  the  popular  assembly — an  unprecedented  step  for  a 
consul.  The  usual  means  were  resorted  to.  Bibulus  '  observed 
the  heavens,'  during  which  ceremony  no  public  business  could 
go  on ;  but  Caesar  took  as  little  notice  of  the  interruption  as 
of  the  interposition  of  a  tribune's  veto.  The  measure  was 
carried,  and  an  attempt  of  Bibulus  to  procure  its  subsequent 
nullification  by  the  senate  faUed.  Caesar  also  proposed  and 
carried  the  ratification  of  Pompey's  proceedings  in  Asia,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  farmers  of  Asia  Llinor. 
This  last  measure  gained  over  the  equites,  whose  former  peti- 
tion to  that  effect  had  been  refused  by  the  senate  imder  Cato's 
influence. 

The  next  question  to  be  decided  was  as  to  the  province 
which  should  be  assigned  to  Caesar  as  proconsul,  on  the  expir- 
ation of  his  year  of  office  at  Rome.     This  practice  had  been 
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customary  since  Sulla  introduced  it.  The  senate  intended  to 
appoint  for  him  a  district  where  there  was  no  power  or  renown 
to  be  attained  ;  but  the  tribune  Vatinius  was  instructed  to  pro- 
pose in  the  popular  assembly  that  Gaul,  in  which  a  dangerous  Gaui 
war  was  impending,  should  be  intrusted  to  Caesar,  and  his  CiEsar's 
authority  extended  to  a  period  of  five  years,  a  power  similar  P''ovi"ce. 
to  that  conferred  in  67  on  Pompey.  The  opposition  of  the 
aristocracy  was  utterly  broken.  Bibulus  took  the  praiseworthy 
resolution  of  shutting  himself  up  in  his  own  house  to  '  observe 
the  heavens'  every  day  on  which  a  popular  assembly  was  held, 
which,  however,  produced  no  effect  on  the  course  of  affairs 
upon  earth.  Cato  and  other  leading  men  abstained  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  senate.  *  We  aU  sigh ;  no  one  ventures  to 
speak,'  said  they.  The  relation  between  the  rulers  of  the  State 
became  more  friendly  and  intimate.  Caesar's  cordiality  and  ami- 
ability of  nature  won  Pompey,  as  it  did  all  who  came  into  per- 
sonal relation  with  him.  His  only  daughter,  Julia,  now  twenty- 
three  years  old.  who  inherited  her  father's  disposition,  was 
manied  to  Pompey,  who  was  twice  her  age ;  but  the  marriage 
was  a  happy  one,  and  seemed  to  give  a  hope  to  the  corrupt, 
disordered  society  of  Rome  of  better  and  purer  days.  Caesar 
now  prepared  to  set  out ;  but  it  was  first  determined  to  pro- 
cure the  departure  both  of  Cato  and  of  Cicero,  the  pro-consul  cato  and 
remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  until  they  were  gone.  To  Cato  banished, 
was  offered  the  commission  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  Cyprus, 
and  taking  possession  of  that  island,  long  ago  bequeathed  to 
Rome,  in  which  business  he  might  display  all  the  honesty  that 
was  his  virtue  and  his  boast,  with  more  effect  and  less  danger 
than  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  tribune  Clodius,  long  a 
most  bitter  personal  enemy  of  Cicero,  introduced  a  law,  declar- 
ing that  the  execution  of  a  citizen  unheard,  and  without  judi- 
cial sentence,  was  a  crime  deserving  exile.  The  senate  went 
into  mourning  to  show  their  sympathy,  but  could  do  nothing 
to  help  the  ex-consul,  who  threw  himself  in  vain  at  the  feet  of 
Pompey  for  aid,  and  then  quitted  Rome  in  all  haste.  Caesar  Csesar 
started  for  Gaul,  and  the  metropolis  was  left  to  the  guidance  Qatd,  58°' 
of  Pompey  and  of  Crassus,  58. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

ANARCHY  AT  ROIME— CESAR'S  FIRST  CAilPAIGNS  IN 

GAUL— CONFERENCE  AT  LUCCA. 

License  and  anarchy  in  Rome — Armed  bands  of  Clodius  and  Milo— Position  of 
Pompey — He  attempts  to  obtain  an  independent  command  from  the  senate — 
His  disappointment — Growing  republican  opposition — Conference  of  the  trium- 
virate at  Lucca — Csesar's  position  at  that  conference — Caesar's  work — The  Gallic 
nation,  its  character,  defects,  and  destiny — The  German  tribes — Ariovistas — 
The  emigration  of  the  Helvetii — Caesar  opposes  their  progress — His  difficulties 
— Decisive  battle  at  Bibracte — They  are  ordered  to  retm-n — Independence  of 
Ariovistus — Panic  in  the  Roman  camp — Allayed  by  Csesar — Terrible  battle — 
Victory  of  Csesar  and  flight  of  the  Germans — War  with  the  Belgian  confederacy 
■ — Dissolution  of  their  forces  —Formidable  assault  by'the  Nendi — Their  defeat 
and  destruction — War  with  the  Veneti  and  other  maritime  tribes —Victory  at 
sea  and  final  conquest— Gaul  reduced  to  submission — The  course  of  events  in 
Rome — Results  of  the  conference  at  Lucca. 

'  In  the  primeval  struggle  of  races  for  the  leadership  of  humanity,  the 
Celtic  race  for  the  most  part  ultimately  succumbed;  hut  it  was  a  mighty 
race,  and  at  one  time  its  sioord,  cast  into  the  scale  of  fate,  nearly  out- 
weighed the  destiny  of  Rome.  Tlie  genius  of  Ccesar  at  last  decided  in 
favour  of  his  countrymen  a  contest  which  they  had  waged  at  intervals 
during  four  centuries,  not  merely  for  empire,  hut  for  existence.^—  Goldwin 
Smith. 

Two  years  passed  after  Caesar's  departure  for  Gaul  before 
the  triumvirate  again  met  at  Lucca  in  the  spring  of  56. 
state  of  ^  In  spite  of  Pompey  and  of  Crassus,  the  confused  anarchy  which 
had  become  the  normal  condition  of  the  metropolis  continued 
and  increased  ;  the  latter  had  never  been  more  than  a  kind  of 
counterpoise  to  his  more  renowned  colleague  ;  but  the  history 
of  Rome  during  the  absence  of  Csesar  in  Gaul  proved  suffi- 
ciently that  Pompey's  was  not  the  strong  and  skilful  hand  to 
guide  the  tottering  State.  His  long-calculating,  slowly-moving 
nature  was  unable  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  times.  As  a 
member  of  an  oligarchy,  in  quiet  days,  he  might  have  occupied 
an  appropriate  position  and  inspired  respect ;  for  the  headship 
of  the  distracted  commonwealth  he  was  unfit.  He  maintained 
the  reserve  and  stately  demeanour  which  was  natural  to  him, 
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and  scarcely  spoke  or  acted  at  all,  and  whenever  it  was  possible, 
remained  absent  from  Rome.  There  the  street-mob  had  every- 
thing their  own  way  ;  it  was  the  very  carnival  of  license  and 
anarchy.  Clodius  and  MUo  were  the  heroes  of  the  streets,  ciodius  ami 
and,  at  the  head  of  bands  of  the  city  rabble,  of  slaves  and 
gladiators,  fought  as  they  listed  for  Pompey,  or  Crassus,  or 
Csesar,  for  senate  or  democracy.  Murders,  thefts,  robberies, 
and  burning  of  houses,  form  the  chief  events  in  this  dreary 
chapter  of  Roman  history.  Clodius  transacted  affairs  of  State, 
and  as  tribune  carried  various  laws ;  for  a  while  his  band  held 
Pompey  besieged  in  his  own  house.  The  general  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  a  similar  band  of  followers,  but  they  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  troop  of  Clodius. 

The  course  of  time  brought  with  it  certain  changes.  Pompey 
drew  gradually  nearer  to  the  party  of  the  senate  ;  to  please  the 
fallen  aristocracy,  and  to  provoke  Clodius,  who  was  Cicero's 
most  bitter  foe,  he  recalled  the  latter  from  exile,  and  his  return  Recall  of 
was  a  prolonged  triumph.  News  came  constantly  from  Gaul 
of  Caesar's  wars  and  triumphs,  which  excited  the  jealousy  and 
ill-wUl  of  the  ex-general,  whose  military  renown  was  thus 
shadowed  and  eclipsed,  whUst  a  strong  reactionary  republican 
feeling  grew  up  against  the  power  so  rapidly  concentrating  in  a 
single  hand.  The  senate  became  the  organ  of  t  js  rising  oppo- 
sition, which  found  its  representative  and  head  in  M.  Cato,  and 
it  seems  that  many  contemplated  an  alliance  with  Pompey 
against  the  rapidly  developing  power  of  Csesar,  hoping  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  deal  with  him  after  the  more  dangerous 
foe  had  been  crushed  by  his  aid. 

Pompey's  own  aim  was  to  secure  a  position  and  a  military 
basis  of  power  which  might  make  him  independent  of  Caesar. 
He,  therefore,  by  one  of  his  agents,  sought  for  an  extraordinary 
commission  in  the  autumn  of  57.  Rome  was  dependent  on 
foreign  corn  ;  piracy  still  prevailed,  and  commerce  was  ill  regu- 
lated ;  bread  was  at  famine  price  in  the  metropolis.  Pompey's 
plan  was  to  obtain  the  office  of  a  general  supervision  of  the 
corn  supply  from  the  senate,  and  to  thi-i  end,  unhmited  control 
over  the  treasuries  of  the  State,  over  tu  >  army  and  the  fleet. 
He  received  the  commission  he  desired,  but  only  a  fixed  though  Commission 
considerable  sum  of  money,  with  the  powers  of  a  proconsul  pompey!*  °° 
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throughout  the  Roman  dominions,  but  without  any  troops  at 
his  disposal.  However,  he  fulfilled  his  task,  glad,  perhaps,  to 
be  quit  of  the  metropolis  for  a  time,  and  succeeded  in  improving 
the  supply  of  com.  He  then  applied  for  authority  to  restore 
the  exiled  king  of  Egypt  to  his  throne,  but  after  protracted 
negotiations  this  was  refused  him.  The  senate,  reinforced  by  the 
support  of  all  who  feared  the  advent  of  monarchic  rule,  felt  itself 
stronger  than  the  ex-general  who  was  courting  its  favour,  and 
Opposition  symptoms  of  direct  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  triumvirate 
triumvirate,  began  to  appear.  An  attack  was  made  upon  Caesar's  laws ; 
Cicero  was  to  move  their  repeal  on  May  15  th,  and  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  who  expected  the  consulate  for  55,  made  no  secret 
of  his  intention  to  propose  the  immediate  recall  of  Caesar  from 
Gaul.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  triumvirate 
met  at  Lucca  in  the  spring  of  56.  And  now  it  was  Caesar's 
voice  that  must  decide.  At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army 
bound  by  intense  devotion  to  their  chief,  the  terms  he  made 
could  not  be  refused  by  his  colleagues. 

Caesar's  conquests  in  Gaul  are  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  reading  them,  we  are  crossing  the  bridge  uniting 
the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  Europe,  which  would  else 
have  been  separated  by  a  formidable  chasm.  If  we  only  con- 
sider the  state  of  Rome  and  its  dominions  at  this  time,  and  try 
to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  course  of  events  if  Caesar 
had  not  lived,  we  shall  better  understand  and  appreciate  the 
crisis.  A  few  years  must  inevitably  have  seen  the  civilized 
world  the  prey  of  barbarians  and  of  pirates.  Caesar  stemmed 
the  tide,  reorganized  the  empire,  and  secured  a  respite,  during 
which  the  seeds  were  sown  and  took  deep  root  which  have  ori- 
Principies  ginated  modern  European  life.  Of  patrician  lineage,  Caesar 
Sesar?  ^^  °  had  been  a  democrat  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  popular  party.  He  was 
the  heir  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  of  Sertorius  ;  the  ideal  they  had 
sought  to  realize  was  ever  before  him.  The  watchwords  of  the 
democratic  party  had,  indeed,  been  adopted  by  men  who  had 
degraded  them  into  the  rallying-cry  of  anarchy  and  crime,  and 
the  corrupted  and  ineflBcient  state  of  the  popular  party  rendered 
it  impossible  for  Caesar  to  do  anything  by  their  means.  Over- 
thrown and  paralysed  as  the  senate  was,  it  had  been  able  to 
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destroy  Catiline.  If  Caesar  could  have  carried  out  his  plans  on 
the  battle-ground  of  political  life,  he  would  probably  have  done 
so.  But  this  was  impossible.  An  army  must  be  formed,  its 
allegiance  secured,  and  its  force  employed.  For  nine  years 
Caesar  was  absent  from  Rome ;  when  he  left  it  he  was  more 
than  forty  years  old.  No  one  expected  more  from  him  than  from 
any  general  of  average  ability  ;  his  youth  had  been  passed  in 
indulgence  and  luxury  ;  he  had  gained  but  slight  and  temporary 
renown  on  the  battle-field,  and  was  regarded  only  as  a  popular 
and  rising  demagogue,  or  a  sort  of  adjutant  to  Pompey  '  the 
Great.' 

The  leading  ideas  in  the  mind  of  Gracchus  had  been  the 
centralization  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  of 
the  people,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Italians,  and  the  coloni- 
zation and  gradual  Romanizing  of  the  provinces.  The  second 
of  these  had  been  carried  out,  excepting  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Italy ;  the  first  was  slowly  but  surely  approaching  an  inevi- 
table realization  ;  he  had  begun  to  execute  the  third  in  estab- 
lishing the  colony  of  Narbo,  and  was  employed  in  superintending 
another  settlement  on  the  site  of  Carthage,  when  the  storm  of 
opposition  broke  loose  in  which  he  perished.  His  African 
colony  had  come  to  nothing,  but  Narbo  flourished  greatly,  and 
had  risen  to  be  the  centre  of  an  important  trade,  and  the  chief 
city  of  the  new  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  or  Narbonensis. 
This  province  was  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  Latin  world  ;  the 
natives,  though  insurrections  were  frequent,  were  steadily  losing 
ground  before  a  superior  and  more  highly-organized  race,  and 
here  was  the  basis  for  the  operations  of  Csesar.  Far  and  wide 
had  the  great  nation  of  which  these  natives  formed  a  part  ex-  The  Gauii 
tended  itself;  from  the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Thames,  we  find  Gallic  tribes  in  constant  and  active 
mutual  intercourse,  whilst  branches  of  the  same  migratory  race 
had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  and  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  had  settled  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  even 
in  the  central  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  essentially 
the  same  people  as  in  the  days  of  the  Allia  and  of  Brennus, 
still  brave,  and  capable  of  brilliant  and  daring  deeds,  but  rest- 
less, and  ever  fickle,  with  no  power  of  organization  or  of  cen- 
tralization.    The  southern  Gauls  had  attained  to  some  sort  of 
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civilisation  ;  the  northern  tribes,  the  Belgse  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  were  rude  and  uncultivated.  The  Gaul  thought  it  a 
disgrace  for  a  free  man  to  use  the  plough,  but  the  Gallic  cattle 
were  celebrated  ;  in  Flanders  and  Lorraine  the  vast  forests  of  oak- 
trees  were  occupied  by  swineherds.  But  it  is  probable  that  at 
this  period  the  nation  had  attained  the  highest  development  of 
which  it  was  capable  unaided,  and  had  already  begun  to  decline. 
Sixty  years  before,  the  fame  of  the  sovereign  of  the^Arverni  had 
spread  far  and  wide, — the  riches  of  his  court,  the  open  hospi- 
tality of  his  banquets,  the  profuse  rewards  bestowed  on  the 
minstrel  and  the  poet.  In  the  south,  there  were  many  towns, 
bridges,  and  streets  ;  to  the  maritime  Gauls  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  first  absolute  substitution  of  sailing  for  rowing  vessels  ;  by 
sea  and  land  a  busy  traffic  was  carried  on.  They  attained  only 
to  an  ordinary  level  in  their  manufactures ;  their  art  was 
childish  and  imitative,  but  writing,  science,  and  philosophy 
were  not  unknown,  at  least  to  the  priestly  caste,  the  Druids, 
and  there  was  a  strong  poetic  fibre  in  the  GaUic  nature.  The 
feeling  of  national  unity  was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  national 
The  Druids,  religion  and  priesthood.  The  Druids  formed  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  under  a  head  selected  by  themselves,  and  met  in  conclave 
at  Chartres.  They  had  their  schools,  traditions,  and  time- 
honoured  privileges,  and  their  influence  was  universal  and 
powerful.  The  form  of  government  had  been  generally  altered, 
as  once  in  Rome,  from  monarchic  to  aristocratic  ;  but  the 
Gallic  patricians  found  no  plebs  in  the  clans,  which  were  thus 
composed  merely  of  noblemen  and  slaves.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  this  race,  highly  gifted  as  it  was,  had  everywhere  a 
losing  part  assigned  it  in  the  great  drama  of  world  history. 
Active,  humorous,  poetic,  credulous,  subservient  to  the  priest- 
hood, vain,  excitable,  and  boastful,  daring  and  impatient,  they 
were  not  formed  to  rule.  We  have  not  far  to  seek  to  illustrate 
the  thought ;  Ireland  is  proof  near  enough  at  home.  The 
Gallic  nation  never  advanced  in  political  development  beyond 
the  '  clan.'  '  The  primitive  form  of  Irish  society,'  says  Goldwin 
Smith,  *  was  the  sept  or  clan,  the  next  grade  in  the  ascending 
scale  of  political  progress  to  the  patriarchal  state.  This  form 
of  society  seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  whole  Celtic  race. 
It  subsisted  nearly  down  to  our  own  time  among  the  Gael  of  the 
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Scotch  Highlands,  and  determined  by  its  peculiar  nature  the 
action  of  the  Highland  population  in  our  last  great  civil  contest. 
It  prevailed  in  Wales  previous  to  the  final  subjugation  of  that 
country  and  the  complete  introduction  of  Anglo-Norman  laws  and 
institutions.  The  population  of  ancient  Gaul  and  Britain  was 
in  like  manner  divided  into  a  number  of  clans  or  septs,  varying 
in  numbers  and  power,  with  which  the  Romans  contended,  and 
from  which,  acting  singly,  or  in  loose  and  fickle  coalitions, 
they  encountered  the  same  fitful  and  unsteady  yet  protracted 
resistance  which  Scottish  kings  encountered  from  the  Gael,  the 
Plantagenets  from  the  Oymri,  the  Anglo-Norman  colonists  of 
Ireland  from  the  chiefs  of  the  native  septs.' 

Thus  this  mighty  but  incoherent  mass  was  never  fused  into 
a  nation  ;  one  tribe  or  another  became  dominant,  but  none 
secured  a  lasting  supremacy  ;  no  central  point  was  ever  found 
around  which  the  kindred  but  fickle  elements  could  crystallize. 
And  now  the  crisis  had  come  to  the  Gallic  nation.  The  power- 
ful Belgian  confederacy,  which  had  included  the  British  Isles, 
occupied  the  north-east ;  in  the  north-west  were  the  maritime 
tribes ;  in  central  Gaul  the  Arverni  had  formerly  been  the 
leading  power,  but  since  they  had  been  weakened  in  conflict 
with  the  Romans,  the  contest  for  supremacy  lay  between  the 
Sequani  and  the  ^dui,  the  clients  of  Rome.  On  the  frontier- 
line  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul  there  was  frequent  border 
warfare  ;  but  times  of  peace  brought  encroachments  no  less 
than  times  of  war.  A  higher  civilisation  tended  to  displace  a 
lower ;  commerce  smoothed  the  way  for  conquest ;  the  Gaul 
loved  the  wine  of  the  sunny  south  ;  the  drunken  revelries  of 
the  sons  of  the  north  excited  the  disgust  of  the  temperate 
southerners,  but  the  Italian  merchants  found  the  traffic  very  pro- 
fitable, often  exchanging  a  barrel  of  wine  for  a  slave.  Beyond 
the  Rhine  were  tribes  of  another  race,  tribes  of  strange  and 
unfamiliar  names,  savage  and  uncivilized,  but  formidable  in 
their  barbarian  strength,  the  ancestors  of  the  German  people.  The 
They  had  already  wandered  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  had,  it  ^™^°'- 
seems,  even  crossed  over  and  settled  on  its  western  shores. 
The  Gauls  were  between  two  mighty  foes.  Without  national 
unity,  and  without  any  rallying-point  ia  the  hour  of  danger, 
intent  on  the  struggle  between  the  jSldui  and  the   Sequani 
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for  the  supremacy,  what  hope  was  there  for  this    people  t 
The  ^dui  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  government.     In  7 1  the  Sequani  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Ariovistusin  German   chieftain  Ariovistus.      After  a  prolonged  conflict   of 
*^*'^  ten  years  the  latter  prevailed,  and  the  supine  policy  of  the 

Roman  government,  which  had  led  to  their  acting  the  part  of 
spectators  in  this  momentous  historical  drama,  went  so  far  as 
to  induce  them  to  acknowledge  the  conqueror  as  an  ally  and  a 
friend  of  the  Roman  people.  As  it  was  in  Britain  at  a  later 
day,  when  the  descendants  of  a  kindred  race  called  in  German 
aid,  and  the  Saxons  came  but  never  went  away,  so  did 
it  seem  likely  to  prove  in  the  present  instance.  But  for  the 
presence  of  Caesar  the  conquests  of  Clovis  and  his  Franks 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  some  centuries.  Tens  of  thou- 
Migrationof  sands  of  the  German  people  streamed  into  the  fair  western 
the  HeivetiL  country.  The  Sequani  repented  too  late  of  their  suicidal  policy 
when  they  found  themselves  treated  as  a  vanquished  foe,  and 
required  to  resign  two-thirds  of  their  territory  to  the  new- 
comers. The  Helvetian  Gauls,  much  straitened  for  room  in 
their  mountainous  home,  and  pressed  by  the  advance  of  the 
Germans,  determined  to  abandon  their  country  and  seek  new 
resting-places.  They  laid  their  towns  in  ashes  behind  them, 
and  the  enormous  caravan,  men,  women,  and  children,  numbering 
it  is  said  368,000,  made  its  way  with  difficulty  to  the  Rhone, 
which  they  desired  to  pass,  intending  to  pursue  their  pilgrimage 
to  the  west  of  Gaul,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  was  in 
the  year  58,  when  Csesar  was  in  the  Roman  province,  but  had 
only  one  of  his  four  legions  with  him.  Securing  a  delay  by 
negotiation,  he  succeeded  in  fortifying  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
csesar  and  was  able  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Helvetians.    They 

their^*^  turned  northwards,  and  a  permission  having  been  granted  them 
advance.  f^Q  go  through  the  coimtry  of  the  Sequani,  they  prepared  to 
cross  the  Saone  into  the  land  of  the  ^dui.  Twenty  days 
passed,  and  the  unwieldy  host  had  not  quite  completed  the 
passage  of  that  river,  when  Csesar,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
himself  gone  to  Italy  and  brought  away  the  rest  of  his  army, 
came  up  with  them.  Those  who  were  stiU  remaining  on  the 
left  bank  were  easily  destroyed,  and  then  Csesar,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of   the  Helvetii,  effected   the  passage  of  the  river  in 
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four-and-twenty  hours.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  Eomans 
now  began.  The  Helvetii  avoided  a  battle,  and  Csesar,  who 
followed  their  course  at  a  little  distance,  was  disappointed  at 
not  receiving  the  assistance  he  had  expected  from  the  iEdui. 
His  provisions  began  to  fail ;  the  population  was  more  hostile 
the  farther  he  advanced,  and  his  cavalry,  composed  of  Gauls, 
could  not  be  relied  on.  After  fifteen  days,  therefore,  he  halted, 
and  resolved  to  master  Bibracte,  the  chief  city  of  the  iEdui. 
The  Helvetii,  thinking  that  the  enemy  had  taken  to  flight,  and 
unwilling  to  let  them  escape,  attacked  Caesar's  troops.  It  was 
a  hotly- contested  day.  Csesar  was  by  no  means  sure  of  the 
fidelity'  of  his  own  officers,  and  defeat  would  have  been  destruc- 
tion. But  the  tide  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  Helvetii  fled,  Defeat  of 
after  sustaining  terrible  loss.  The  Roman  army  was  unable  to  at  Bibracfte^ 
pursue  the  victory,  but  Csesar  prevented  the  further  escape  of  ^•°-  ^^• 
the  enemy,  who  were  obliged  to  surrender  unconditionally. 
They  were  directed  to  return  to  the  homes  they  had  left,  and 
there  to  rebuild  their  towns  and  villages,  and  guard  the  frontier- 
line  against  the  Germans.  Of  those  who  had  started  only  one- 
third  returned  home. 

The  first  danger  was  averted.     A  Gallic  deputation  now 
came  to  beg  the  assistance  of  Csesar  against  Ariovistus,     The  Ca-sar 
Roman  general  encouraged  the  ^dui  to  assert  their  independ-  the  iEdm  to 
ence  of  the  German  chief,  to  refuse  the  payment  of  tribute,  ^^/ovistus. 
and  demand  the  return  of  their  hostages.     When  Ariovistus 
prepared  to  enforce  his  claims,  Csesar  sent  to  ask  a  personal 
interview,  and  demanded,  besides  the  independence  of  the  ^dui, 
a  pledge  that  no  German  should  in  future  cross  the  Rhine. 
The  prince  in  reply  inquired  by  what  right  the  Romans  inter- 
fered between  him  and  his  subjects,  and  further  ofi"ered,  in 
return  for  Csesar's  aid  in  subduing  northern  Gaul,  to  give  him 
his  assistance  in  gaining  the  supremacy  in  Italy.    The  personal 
interview  he  declined. 

We  have  had  frequently  to  notice  the  degeneracy  of  the  Panic  in  the 
Roman  soldiery.     A  terrible  panic  seized  the  army  when  they  aim^ 
found  they  were  to  encounter  these  hardy  barbarian  tribes, 
who,  for  fourteen  years,  had  not  slept  under  a  roof.     Symptoms 
of  desertion  and  mutiny  appeared,  chiefly  amongst  the  youths 
of  noble  birth.     But  Csesar,  addressing  the  army,  declared  that 
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if  they  forsook  him  he  would  march  against  the  enemy  with 
the  tenth  legion  alone  ;  and  his  words  told  upon  the  men.  The 
tenth  legion,  which  he  held  in  peculiar  estimation,  declared  its 
devotion  to  his  standard.  The  sense  of  shame,  the  rivalry  of 
emulation,  the  influence  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
general,  stirred  all  hearts,  and  leaving  no  time  for  further  doubt 
and  hesitation,  Caesar  hastened  to  secure  Vesontio,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Sequani,  before  Ariovistus  could  arrive.  A  battle 
ensued,  which  for  a  time  was  indecisive  ;  but  the  impetuous 
courage  and  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Germans  yielded  at 
last  before  the  steady  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  Romans. 
The  victory  was  decisive  ;  the  Germans  fled  towards  the  Rhine, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  beheld  a  Roman  army ;  but  only 
a  few  re-crossed  the  stream.  Caesar  took  no  measures  against 
the  German  tribes  already  settled  amongst  the  Gauls.  The 
troops  went  into  winter  quarters  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani. 
The  confederacy  of  the  Belgae,  comprising  the  most  warlike 
part  of  the  Gallic  nation,  prepared  for  a  resolute  defence. 
Caesar,  anticipating  his  enemies  as  usual,  appeared  on  their 
frontiers  in  the  spring  of  57.  The  tribe  of  the  Rhemi  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  ^dui  in  central  Gaul,  and  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  invaders,  Caesar,  with  an 
army  now  amounting  to  eight  legions,  encamped  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  river  Aisne,  The  forces  of  the  confederacy  soon 
appeared,  300,000  in  number,  six  times  the  strength  of  the 
Roman  army.  The  general  therefore  contented  himself  with 
hindering  the  attempts  of  the  foe  to  cross  the  river  or  to  cut  off 
his  supplies.  His  own  position  was  almost  impregnable,  partly 
by  strong  fortifications,  and  partly  by  the  natural  defence  of 
the  stream  and  the  marshy  country.  Caesar  trusted  to  the 
effect  of  time  upon  the  hostile  coalition,  and  the  result  justified 
his  confidence.  Jealousies  began  to  arise,  and  symptoms  of 
discord  and  dissolution  to  appear.  The  charge  of  maintaining 
the  immense  host  was  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  general 
who  commanded,  and  provisions  began  to  run  short.  At  length 
they  separated,  and  Caesar,  following  the  departing  forces,  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  some  loss  upon  them.  The  western  clans 
submitted  as  he  passed — the  Suessones  (near  Soissons),  the 
Bellovaci  (near  Beauvais),  the  Ambiaui  (near  Amiens).     The. 
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towns  dared  not  offer  resistance  when  they  beheld  the  formid- 
able machines  employed  by  the  Romans  in  a  siege.  In  the 
eastern  districts  the  strength  of  the  confederacy  was  unbroken, 
and  many  tribes,  amongst  whom  the  Nervii  took  the  lead,  were  The  NerviL 
resolved  on  energetic  defence.  Their  preparations  were  secretly 
and  skilfully  made.  Six  legions  arrived  at  the  Sambre  (the 
rest  following  with  the  baggage),  and  were  setting  up  the  camp, 
suspecting  no  danger,  when  they  suddenly  became  aware  that 
the  enemy  had  emerged  from  their  concealment  on  the  wooded 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  had  crossed,  and  were 
storming  the  height  on  which  the  Roman  infantry  were  stand- 
ing. Hardly  a  moment  was  left  to  seize  their  weapons ;  many  unexpected 
fought  with  uncovered  heads,  and  aU  were  forced  to  do  battle  thrj^maa 
as  they  stood,  without  arrangement  or  order  of  any  sort.  anny. 
Labienus,  on  the  Roman  left,  was  successful  in  repelling  the 
assault  of  the  Atrebates,  and  followed  them  across  the  stream. 
The  centre  stood  its  ground  also,  but  the  right  wing,  opposed 
with  greatly  inferior  numbers  to  the  fierce  assault  of  the  brave 
Nervii,  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  fate  of  the  day,  and 
with  it  the  destiny  of  Rome,  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
The  cavalry  had  already  fled,  no  unwilling  heralds  of  the  defeat 
of  the  invaders.  The  auxiliary  troops  were  also  in  flight.  The 
two  legions,  hotly  pressed  on  all  sides,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
giving  way.  Caesar  fought  himself  in  the  foremost  rank,  stirring 
their  failing  spirits  by  his  presence  and  his  words.  The  soldiers 
had  already  partially  regained  their  footing,  when  the  two 
legions  that  had  been  left  to  follow  with  the  baggage  coming 
up,  brought  welcome  relief,  while  Labienus,  returning  with  the 
victorious  tenth,  perceived  the  danger,  and  hastened  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  general.  The  hard-fought  day  was  decided  ;  the 
Nervii,  alone  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  fought  with  desperate 
valour,  till  they  perished  on  the  field  of  slaughter.  After  this  Defeat  of  th« 
exterminating  defeat,  the  remaining  tribes,  with  the  exception  ^^"^ 
of  a  few  in  the  extreme  north-east,  submitted  to  Caesar.  The 
Aduatici,  who  after  submission  offeied  further  resistance,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  Roman  camp  by  night,  were 
sold  into  slavery.  The  other  tribes  were  disarmed,  and  required 
to  send  hostages  to  the  conqueror. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  P.  Crassus  had  reduced 
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the  Veneti  and  other  maritime  tribes  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  to  a  nominal  submission.  During  the  winter,  however, 
certain  Roman  officers,  sent  amongst  them  for  supplies,  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  Veneti  demanded  as  a  ransom  the  return 
■War  with  the  of  the  hostages  they  had  given.  When  this  was  refused  they 
prepared  for  war  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  reckoned  on  assist- 
ance not  only  from  the  Belgians,  but  from  the  Britons  and  the 
Germans.  The  towns  of  these  maritime  tribes  were  built  on 
rocks  standing  out  in  the  sea,  surrounded  by  water  at  the 
flood,  and  by  marsh  at  the  ebb,  tide ;  and  their  naval  power 
seemed  to  insure  their  safety,  as  supplies  could  be  easily  brought 
by  sea,  and  in  case  of  need  there  was  no  difficulty  in  evacuat- 
ing a  besieged  place.  The  attempts  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
therefore,  against  these  towns,  were  always  fruitless,  and  Caesar 
abandoned  the  idea  of  caking  them  from  the  land,  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the  fleet  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  constructed 
in  all  haste  upon  the  Loire.  The  Gauls  had  fitted  out  an  im- 
mense naval  force,  which  not  only  numbered  220  vessels — far 
more  than  the  Romans  could  bring  into  action, — but  their  vessels 
were  more  strongly  built,  their  sides  were  much  higher,  and. 
the  Roman  squadron  under  Brutus  found  all  their  efforts  in 
vain,  in  spite  of  their  greater  rapidity  of  movement  and  skfll 
in  manoeuvring.  The  Gallic  vessels,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
sailing  vessels,  and  the  Romans  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting 
the  ropes  which  supported  the  sails  as  they  passed  by.  The 
Gauls  were  not  able  to  make  good  the  damage  thus  caused,  and 
the  Romans  succeeded  in  mastering  some  of  their  ships.  The 
rest  of  the  fleet  then  determined  to  stand  out  to  sea,  whither 
the  Romans  could  not  follow  them  ;  but  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment the  wind  fell,  and  a  perfect  calm  ensuing,  left  the  helpless 
sailing  vessels  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete, and  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the  Veneti  and  their 
allies.  The  Veneti  experienced  an  exceptionally  hard  fate. 
Either  as  an  example  to  the  other  Gallic  tribes,  or  in  punish- 
ment of  their  treacherous  capture  of  the  Roman  officers,  the 
members  of  the  ruling  council  were  executed,  and  the  whole 
population  of  this  brave  and  unfortunate  race  sold  into  slavery. 
During  this  war  Labienus  had  been  left  in  Belgium  to  hinder 
any  rising  there,  and  neither  Britons  nor  Germans  had  appeared 
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to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  the  western  Gauls.  The  few  tribes  on 
the  coast  of  the  channel  which  had  not  submitted  were  after- 
wards subdued  by  Sabinus.  Caesar  made  an  expedition  against 
the  Morini  and  Menapii,  in  the  north-east  of  Belgium,  but  they 
withdrew  to  the  shelter  of  the  forests  and  morasses,  whither 
he  deemed  it  unwise  to  follow.  He  therefore  retired,  and  passed 
the  winter  57-56  in  the  conquered  districts. 

The  news  of  Ceesar's  wars  and  victories  excited,  as  we  have 
seen  (page  335),  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  Pompey,  and  made 
him  more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  true  nature  of  his  position 
in  Rome.  Caesar  on  his  side  anxiously  watched  the  course  and 
development  of  events  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  he  received 
intelligence  day  by  day.  He  heard  how  his  colleague  was 
reduced  to  a  cipher  in  the  State,  and  had  even  been  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house,  whUst  the  fights  and  outrages  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  by  the  rival  bands  of  Clodius  and  Milo  remained 
imchecked.  He  watched  the  progress  of  the  rising  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  triumvirate,  Pompey 's 
endeavours  to  court  the  Senate,  and  the  treatment  he  had  met 
with.  He  knew  that  Cicero  had  consented  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  his  own  agrarian  laws,  and  that  the  candidate  for  the 
consulship  for  55,  L.  Ahenobarbus,  intended  to  move  his  im- 
mediate recall  from  GaiiL 

Crassus  and  Pompey,  with  two  hundred  senators  and  others  The 
who  sided  with  the  triumvirate,  met  Csesar  at  Lucca,  in  April  at  Lucca°^56. 
56.  Had  Caesar's  eye  been  directed  solely  or  chiefly  to  obtain- 
ing the  supreme  power  at  Rome,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he 
should  not  have  obtained  it  now  ;  the  opposition  which  Pompey 
might  have  offered  could  not  have  been  very  formidable,  and 
there  was  no  fear  of  rivalry  from  Crassus.  Whether  Csesar 
did  not  yet  sufficiently  trust  his  army,  or  whether  he  felt  the 
work  yet  before  him  in  Gaul  to  be  his  present  task,  and  left 
the  future  to  take  its  course,  or  whether  he  was  animated 
rather  by  personal  motives,  especially  by  his  love  for  his 
daughter  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey,  who  was  afiectionately 
attached  to  her  husband,  and  would  have  suffered  keenly  if  a 
civil  war  had  arisen,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  But  the 
result  of  the  conference  was,  that  whilst  Caesar's  own  command 
in  Gaul  was  prolonged  until  March  49,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
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obtained  respectively  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Sjrria,  with 
power  to  raise  militaiy  forces  for  the  support  of  their  authority. 
For  the  next  year,  55,  they  were  to  assume  the  consulship, 
and  to  enter  upon  their  provinces  in  54,  each  for  the  space  of 
five  years.  When  Caesar's  term  expired  in  49,  the  ten  years' 
interval  legally  required  would  have  passed  since  his  last  con- 
sulship, and  he  reserved  that  office  for  himself  for  48. 

We  must  here  leave  Pompey  and  Crassus  for  the  present, 
and  return  with  Caesar  to  GauL 


CHAPTER  XL. 
FINAL   CONQUEST   OF   GAUL,  b.c.  55-51. 

The  Rhine  the  boundary  of  the  empire— Fate  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri— Caesar 
crosses  the  Rhine  and  returns— His  invasion  of  Britain,  55— His  second  inva- 
sion, 54— Cassivelaunus— Dangerous  symptoms  in  Gaul— Sabinus  deceived  and 
his  detachment  destroyed— Extreme  danger  of  Cicero— Averted  by  Caesar- 
Strength  of  the  insurrection  broken — Insurgents  subdued— Punishment  of  the 
Eburones— Caesar  in  Upper  Italy— Outbreak  of  a  general  insurrection  headed 
by  Vercingetorix— Siege  of  Avaricum- Labienus  sent  to  Lutetia — His  check — 
Caesar  also  checked  before  Gergovia— His  critical  position— Failure  of  attempt 
to  storm  Gergovia— Abandons  the  siege  and  effects  a  junction  with  Labienus— 
National  council  under  Vercingetorix— Siege  of  Alesia— Arrival  of  the  Gallic 
host— Fails  to  storm  the  Roman  camp— Defeat  and  dispersion— Vercingetorix 
surrenders  himself— His  fate— Final  subjugation  of  Gaul— Caesar's  policy- 
Origin  of  a  new  and  mighty  nation. 

'  An  era  when  conquest,  if  not  moral,  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  far 
less  immoral  than  now,  and  when  it  served  an  object  which  we  can 
scarcely  regard  as  other  than  providential,  of  infusing  new  life  into  the 
effete  Boman  world,  and  moulding  the  great  nations  which  have  become 
the  organs  of  modern  civilisation.' — Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Rhine  was  accounted  hy  Caesar  the  *  natural  boundary' 
of  Gaul,  and  he  resolved  to  maintain  that  river  as  the  frontier- 
line  of  the  empire  against  the  barbarian  tribes  beyond.  All 
along  its  course  an  irruption  of  the  German  races  had  been 
threatened,  and,  in  fact,  partially  carried  out  under  Ariovistus, 
until  Caesar's  victory  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps. 
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In  the  year  55,  the  Usipetes  and  the  Tencteri  crossed  the  stream  Fate  of  the 
into  the  territory  of  the  Menapii,  men,  women,  and  children,  TencteH,  55. 
numbering,  it  said,  430,000.  Csesar  marched  thither,  and  the 
Germans  entered  into  negotiations  with  him  for  settlements  in 
Gaul.  These  he  was  not  willing  to  grant,  but  recommended 
them  to  join  the  Ubii  (near  Cologne),  who  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Suevi,  and  would  be  glad  of  their  support.  Upon  this, 
further  delays  took  place,  and  the  suspicion  arose  in  Caesar's 
mind  that  the  only  object  of  the  negotiators  was  to  gain  time 
until  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  their  cavalry  should  give 
them  the  superiority.  This  suspicion  was  confirmed  by  an 
attack  made  by  a  body  of  German  horse  upon  his  own  advanced 
guard,  which  caused  severe  loss.  The  general  determined  to 
retaliate  for  the  supposed  treachery,  and  when  the  chiefs  ap- 
peared next  day  to  excuse  the  violation  of  the  truce,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  detained,  and  an  immediate  attack  to  be  made 
upon  the  hostile  camp.  The  result  and  the  terrible  slaughter 
may  be  imagined.  The  fugitives  who  succeeded  in  recrossing 
the  Rhine  found  shelter  amongst  the  Sugambri.  Caesar's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  was  severely  and  justly  blamed  in  the 
senate,  but  the  proposal  of  Cato  that  the  general  who  had  thus 
violated  the  law  of  nations  should  be  given  up  to  the  hands  of 
the  barbarians  whom  he  had  injured,  was  not  considered  feasible. 
To  follow  up  this  victory,  and  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
Germans  by  the  presence  of  the  legions,  Csesar  constructed  a 
bridge  somewhere  between  Cologne  and  Andemach,  and  crossed  c^sar 
the  river.  Certain  tribes  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  Rhine. 
for  the  German  race  was  as  little  organized  and  united  as  the 
Gallic,  and  many  would  have  welcomed  his  aid  against  the 
powerful  Suevi.  But  it  was  not  Caesar's  intention  to  enter 
upon  any  projects  of  this  kind.  The  hostile  tribes  retired 
before  him  to  the  central  part  of  the  country,  and  after  a  stay 
of  eighteen  days,  he  returned  to  Gaul,  destroying  the  bridge 
behind  him. 

The  only  representatives  of  the  Celtic  race  now  maintaining 
their  independence  were  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  their 
island  had  not  improbably  afforded  an  asylum  to  many  fugitives 
and  exiles  from  the  continent.  Caesar  thought  it  advisable  at 
least  to  appear  upon  its  shores,  and  crossed  the  Channel  in  the 
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Caesar  in  summer  of  55.  With  difficulty  he  effected  a  landing  in  the 
'  ■  face  of  the  enemy  ;  the  neighbouring  villages  yielded  at  once, 
but  perceiving  that  the  Romans  could  not  venture  far  from  the 
coast,  the  natives  retreated  into  the  interior,  and  found  them- 
selves in  safety.  The  fleet  was  seriously  injured  by  a  storm,  and 
the  invaders  were  obliged  to  repair  the  vessels  with  all  speed, 
in  order  to  effect  their  return  to  Gaul  before  the  winter  set  in. 

Caesar  again        CsBsar  prepared  to  renew  his  invasion  in  the  following  spring, 

m  Britain,  ^^^  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast  with  five  legions  and  2000 
cavalry  without  opposition.  After  a  delay,  again  occasioned  by 
repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  fleet  by  a  storm,  he  advanced 

Cassive-  towards  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  chief  Cassivelaunus, 
commanding  a  clan  in  Middlesex,  hitherto  the  terror  of  the 
more  southern  districts,  assumed  the  command-in-chief  in  this 
emergency.  It  was  impossible  for  the  native  infantry  to  offer 
any  resistance  to  the  Roman  legions,  but  the  British  general 
employed  his  war-chariots  with  some  effect  in  harassing  their 
march,  and  threatening  their  communications.  The  Romans 
crossed  the  Thames,  apparently  near  Kingston,  but  though 
Caesar  marched  forwards,  he  secured  no  permanent  results.  The 
natives  avoided  battles,  and  the  country  was  too  poor  to  afford 
plunder  ;  a  few  tribes  submitted,  but  chiefly  out  of  jealousy  or 
hatred  of  Cassivelaunus.  Csesar  deemed  it  advisable  to  return, 
and  the  native  chieftains  made  no  difliculty  in  promising  tribute 
and  hostages ;  the  latter  were  indeed  given,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  former  remained  unpaid.  The  islanders,  however,  had 
received  an  impression  of  the  Roman  power,  and  might  be 
thus  deterred  from  making  common  cause  with  their  kindred 
across  the  narrow  channel,  whose  frequent  storms  were  their 
own  best  safeguard. 

The  Gallic  nation  had  everywhere  succumbed,  and  its  power 
was  broken,  but  common  misfortune  imparted  a  sense  of  unity 
which  had  been  wanting  in  better  days,  and  the  absence  of 
which  had  been  the  true  cause  of  its  destruction.  Nothing 
seemed  wanting  that  could  stimulate  the  excitable  national 
feelings  ;  shame  that  a  vast  nation  had  been  subjugated  by  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  the  impulse  given  by  the  heroic  resistance 
of  those  who  had  perished  rather  than  yield,  regret  for  all  that 
they  had  lost,  hope  for  a  brighter  future,  arising  out  of  the  im- 
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mense  resources  left  them,  all  combined  to  fan  into  a  flame  the  Symptoms 
embers  of  discontent  and  insurrection.    Symptoms  had  appeared,  tion  in  Gaul, 
even  before  Caesar's  second  invasion  of  Britain,  which  caused 
him  greater  uneasiness  than  he  chose  to  allow.     He  had  taken 
certain  leading  men  with  him,  nominally  as  cavalry  officers,  in 
reality  as  hostages.     One  of  these,  named  Dumnorix,  had  re- 
fused to  embark,  and  made  his  escape.     Being  pursued  as  a 
deserter,  and  offering  resistance,  he  had  been  killed,  and  his 
fate  had  deeply  impressed  the  minds  of  the  Gallic  nobility.     In 
the  winter  of  54-53,  provisions  being  unusually  scarce,  Caesar 
distributed  his  forces  in  six  divisions  throughout  the  Belgian 
territory.     The  detachment  farthest  to  the  east,  under  Sabinus, 
consisting  of  between  one  and  two  legions,  found  itself  unex- 
pectedly surrounded  and  attacked  by  the  Eburones,  in  whose 
district  they  were  encamped.     This  people  had  been  favourably 
treated  by  the  conquerors,  and  declared  independent.     In  a 
conference  with  the  Roman  general  their  leader  stated  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  make  the  assault  as  part  of  a 
general  movement,  that  each  division  of  Caesar's  forces  was  to 
be  simultaneously  attacked  that  day,  that  all  Belgium  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  the  Germans  were  coming  to  their  aid  ;   he 
therefore  offered  the  army  of  Sabinus  free  passage  through  his 
territory  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his  comrades.     In  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  some  of  his  best  officers,  the  general  decided  on 
the  step  ;  but  the  Romans  had  only  marched  a  short  distance 
from  their  camp,  when,  in  a  narrow  valley,  they  were  surrounded  a  detach- 
by  the  treacherous  foe.     There  was  no  exit,  and  the  whole  caelart 
army  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  found  their  trScher- 
way  back  to  the  deserted  camp,  and  there  put  an  end  to  their  "usiy 
own  lives.     The  signal  and  the  example  had  been  given  ;  the  by\he 
greatest  excitement  everywhere  prevailed.     The  next  attack  ^g^"''°°®^' 
was  made  by  a  force  consisting  of  60,000  men  upon  the  de- 
tachment stationed,  under  Q.  Cicero  (brother  of  the  orator).  Danger 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii.     With  much  difficulty  the  gene-  detachment 
ral  held  his  ground,  but  so  hostile  was  all  the  neighbouring  under  q. 
country,  that  Caesar  had  as  yet  heard  neither  of  the  fate  of 
Sabinus  or  the  danger  of  Cicero.     It  seemed  doubtful  how 
much  longer  the  latter  could  maintain  his  resistance.     The 
enemy,  ten  times  the  number  of  his  own  troops^  applied  all  the 
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arts  of  a  siege  which  they  had  learnt  from  the  Romans  against 
the  camp,  in  which  not  a  tenth  man  remained  unwounded.  A 
month  passed  before  a  horseman  made  his  way  from  the  sorely- 
pressed  camp,  and  brought  the  news  to  the  general,  who  was 
himself  in  winter  quarters  near  Amiens.  Instantly  Csesar  was 
March  of  On  the  mavch,  though  with  only  7000  men,  but  at  the  news  of 
retcue.*^"  ^^'^  ^^^  approach,  the  enemy  broke  up  their  assault  upon  the  camp 
of  Cicero  and  went  to  meet  him.  Caesar  entrenched  himself 
and  waited  until  they  ventured  an  assault,  then  attacking  them, 
he  defeated  and  dispersed  their  forces. 

The  defeat  was  decisive,  and  the  energy  of  the  insurgents 
failed,  although  their  movements  continued  throughout  the 
winter,  and  preparations  were  made  for  another  outbreak  next 
spring.  Caesar  delayed  further  operations  on  his  side  until  he 
received  the  reinforcements  he  needed,  but  he  put  on  mourning, 
which  he  vowed  not  to  lay  aside  until  he  had  avenged  his 
soldiers  who  had  perished  by  the  stratagem  of  the  Eburones. 
When  his  army  was  suflBciently  recruited,  he  repressed  the 
The  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  fermenting  districts,  and  once 

repressed.""  more  crossed  the  Rhine,  but,  the  Germans  retreating  as  before, 
*TOsses'^the"  ^^  Contented  himself  with  securing  the  passage,  and  returned 
Rhine,  53.     to  Gaul.     The  couutry  of  the  Eburones  was  abandoned  to  the 
^nh'^^™^"*  soldiery,  and  the  neighbouring  clans  were  invited  to  destroy 
Eburones.      and  plunder  the  devoted  land  ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  melancholy 
feature   in  the  miserable    destiny   of  this   people,    that  they 
perished,  not  only  by  the  hands  of  an  embittered  foe,  but  by 
the  hands  of  men  of  their  own  blood.    The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment were  not  now  regarded  as  open  enemies,  but  as  insurgents, 
and  were  therefore  tried  and  executed  as  traitors.     Caesar  then, 
according  to  his  custom,  passed  the  winter  of  53-52  in  Upper 
Italy,  attentively  observing  the  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
crisis  in  the  metropolis. 

A  civil  war  was  clearly  inevitable,  and  the  hopes  of  the 

Gauls  once  more  arose.     Free  from  the  dreaded  presence  of 

Caesar,  they  took  courage,  and  hoped  that  the  critical  state  of 

things  at  home  might  detain  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 

General        The  signal  was  given  at  Genabum  (Orleans),  by  the  massacre 

TGauT  ""^  of  the  Romans  there,  and  the  formidable  insurrection  which 

■inRttw-fx     ^^^^^  o^t  ^'^s  headed  by  the  once  illustrious  tribe   of  the 

63-2. 
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Arvemi,  whicli  in  the  late  troubles  had  always  adhered  to  the 
Roman  side.  They  were  led  by  a  chieftain  named  Vercinge- 
torix,  who,  appealing  to  the  people,  was  placed  by  them  at  the 
head  of  the  State,  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  aristocracy  ;  he 
then  summoned  the  Gallic  people  to  rally  around  his  standard. 
The  Belgians  remained  quiet,  but  central  and  western  Gaul 
were  in  arms ;  the  jEdui  alone  hesitated  ;  the  Roman  province 
itself  was  in  danger.  Sooner  than  any  one  had  expected,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  winter,  Caesar  appeared  and  made  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  then  hastened 
to  the  .^dui,  whose  fidelity  it  was  all-important  to  secure. 

The  plan  which  Vercingetorix  had  formed  for  the  campaign 
resembled  that  on  which  the  Britons  had  acted, — to  avoid 
pitched  battles,  experience  having  taught  how  hopeless  it  was 
to  encounter  the  Roman  legions  in  the  field,  but  to  strengthen 
and  develop  the  cavalry,  to  cut  oflf  the  communications  of  the 
enemy  and  impede  his  march,  and  to  desolate  the  country  far 
and  near  through  which  his  course  lay.  The  Gallic  leader  ap- 
peared in  the  territoiy  of  the  ^Edui,  but  retired  on  Caesar's 
advance  to  the  country  of  the  Bituriges.  Here  the  policy  of 
devastation  was  relentlessly  carried  out,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  the  chief  city,  Avaricum  (Bourges),  which  Vercingetorix  had 
intended  to  destroy,  but  spared  at  the  entreaty  of  the  citizens. 
Every  preparation  was  made  for  its  defence ;  the  Roman  army, 
60,000  strong,  began  to  suffer  during  a  protracted  siege  from  siege  of 
the  scarcity  of  provisions ;  the  corn  came  to  end,  and  the  '^^^aricum. 
soldiers  had  only  meat  rations,  the  ^dui  failing  to  afibrd  the 
required  supplies.  But  the  endurance  of  the  Romans  overcame 
in  the  end  the  daring  bravery  of  the  garrison  ;  the  latter 
made  one  attempt  to  depart  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  but  the 
cries  of  the  women  and  children  excited  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  project  failed.  Next  day  was  gloomy  and  wet, 
and  the  Romans  stormed  the  stubborn  walls  of  Avaricum, 
taking  a  merciless  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  toils 
and  sufferings  of  the  siege.  In  the  town  the  half-starved 
soldiers  found  abundance  of  provisions.  Caesar  now  despatched 
a  portion  of  his  forces,  under  Labienus,  to  take  possession  of 
Lutetia  (Paris),  whilst  he  himself  with  the  main  body  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  to  besiege  their  chief  city 
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Labienus       Gergovia.     Labienus,  finding  his  way  impeded  by  the  enemy, 

Lutetia,  and  who  Were  strongly  posted  in  the  marsh  country,  turned  aside 

GergOTia       ^^^  crossed  the  Seine  at  Melodunum  ;  but  he  arrived  at  Lutetia 

B  c.  62.         only  to  find  the  town  in  ashes,  and  his  return  across  the  river 

hindered.    In  the  meantime,  Caesar  found  the  town  of  Gergovia 

ready  for  defence,  well-provisioned  and  fortified,  and  his  own 

forces  inadequate  to  surround  it. 

The  efi'ect  produced,  by  these  simultaneous  checks  to  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  was  considerable. 
The  .^dui  showed  every  inclination  to  join  the  national  cause. 
A  large  detachment,  which  had  been  summoned  by  Caesar,  was 
in  fact  ordered  to  join  the  besieged,  but  Csesar,  hastening  to 
meet  them  with  the  main  body  of  the  blockading  army,  pre- 
vented the  junction,  and  reduced  them  to  nominal  allegiance. 
But  their  presence  could  be  little  more  than  a  fresh  cause  for 
anxiety  to  the  general,  already  trembling  for  the  safety  of 
Labienus  in  his  isolation  beyond  the  Seine.  He  made  one 
attempt  to  carry  Gergovia  by  storm,  whilst  the  chief  part  of 
the  garrison  was  engaged  in  defending  one  of  the  approaches. 
The  foremost  had  already  entered  when  the  enemy  received  the 
alarm,  and  hurried  to  meet  the  danger.  Caesar  gave  the  signal 
for  retreat,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  it  was  either  unheard 
or  unheeded  by  the  advanced  forces,  who  pressed  on  until 
stopped  by  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  the  foe.  They 
fought  with  desperate  valour,  but  700  men  fell  before  the 
retreat  could  be  secured  to  the  plain  below,  where  Csesar  was 
prepared  to  receive  them  and  prevent  further  loss.  The  spell 
which  an  uninterrupted  course  of  victory  had  cast  around  the 
name  of  the  Roman  general  was  broken  at  last.  Caesar's 
legions  were  not  invincible.  Gergovia  was  untaken,  and  the 
insurrection  everywhere  gained  strength,  and  the  insurgents 
hope.  The  ^dui  entered  formally  into  alliance  with  Ver- 
cingetorix,  and  their  contingent  in  Caesar's  camp  succeeded  in 
joining  the  national  forces  ;  the  Belgians  began  to  bestir 
Excitement   themselves.     From  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  with  scarcely 

throughout  .  ,  .  ,  ...  j      i.  i         ii. 

GauL  an  exception,  all  was  excitement  and  expectation,  ana  at  lengtn 

the  Gallic  nation  had  found  a  centralizing  and  rallying-point 

Cffisar  retires  in  the  person  of  their  heroic  leader  Vercingetorix.     Caesar  saw 

Gwgovia;     ^^^^  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  siege  of  Gergovia,  and 
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many  voices  spoke  in  favour  of  an  immediate  return  to  the 
province,  but  the  general  would  not  listen  to  these  timid  coun- 
sellors, who  would  have  abandoned  Labienus  to  his  fate,  and 
resolved  to  march  northwards  instead,  to  effect,  if  possible,  a 
junction  with  that  officer.  Labienus  had  fortunately  accom- 
plished the  passage  of  the  Seine,  and,  after  a  sharp  but  success- 
ful conflict  with  the  enemy,  was  on  his  way  south.  Caesar 
marched  in  aU  haste  to  meet  him,  allowing  no  time  for  the  foe 
to  concentrate  on  his  way,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  and  effects  i 

PI        ic    J.    1  junction 

was  saiely  enected.  with 

The  final  struggle  was  rapidly  approaching.  A  great  national  labienus. 
council  was  held  at  Bibracte  (Autun),  under  the  presidency  of 
Vercingetorix,  to  whom,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  ^dui 
(for  even  at  this  supreme  moment  the  voice  of  rivalry  was 
heard),  the  nation  enthusiastically  iutnisted  its  hopes  and  its 
destiny.  The  last  conflict  concentrated  itself  around  the  walls 
of  the  town  of  Alesia  (Alise,  near  Dijon),  which  was  situated 
on  a  plateau  with  steep  sides,  and  was  well  provisioned  and 
garrisoned.  The  Gallic  leader,  at  the  head  of  80,000  foot  and 
15,000  horse,  intended  to  operate  outside  the  town,  and  relied 
on  the  proved  superiority  of  his  cavalry.  Csesar  had,  however, 
procured  some  squadrons  of  German  horse,  and,  in  a  conflict 
which  took  place  between  the  respective  bodies,  the  Gauls  were 
astonished  to  find  themselves  repulsed  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
foe,  far  inferior  in  numbers,  and  hitherto  so  inefl'ective.  Ver- 
cingetorix with  his  infantry  now  threw  himself  into  the  town, 
resolved  to  hold  it  or  die  ;  he  despatched  his  cavalry  throughout 
Gaul,  to  summon  the  nation  to  the  relief  of  their  forlorn  hope 
within  the  walls  of  Alesia.  Csesar,  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
forces,  consisting  of  ten  legions  (60,000  men),  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege ;  he  enclosed  the  town  with  three  deep  giege  of 
bro^d  trenches  and  a  strongly  fortified  wall ;  the  provisions  -^^sia,  52. 
within  were  only  sufficient  for  a  month,  and  the  non-combatants 
were  expelled  from  the  town  to  perish  miserably  between  the 
two  armies.  With  an  agony  of  expectation  not  to  be  described, 
the  besieged  awaited  the  approach  of  a  national  army  to  rescue 
them  ;  and  Csesar  on  his  side  prepared  to  meet  an  assault  from 
without,  entrenching  and  fortifying  his  camp  on  the  outside  in 
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the  Gallic 
army  for  its 
relief. 


Its  disper 
gion. 


a  circle  of  fifteen  miles.  At  length  they  came  from  every  part 
of  Gaul ;  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ocean,  from  the  Channel  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Gallic  nation  mustered  its  armies  for  the  decisive 
hour  ;  a  month  had  passed,  the  beleaguered  city  contained  not 
another  bushel  of  corn,  when  the  vast  GalUc  host,  250,000 
strong,  appeared  in  sight.  From  within  and  from  without  a 
simultaneous  and  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  Roman  lines, 
but  without  success.  Caesar's  eye  was  everywhere,  and  help 
came  where  it  was  needed.  After  pausing  for  a  day  the  storm 
was  renewed  ;  once  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
way,  but  Coesar  appearing  at  the  critical  moment  on  the  scene 
of  danger,  and  despatching  Labienus  with  the  nearest  cohorts 
against  the  foe,  animated  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Roman 
soldiery,  and  drove  back  the  advancing  Gauls.  Another  body 
of  troops  issuing  from  another  gate  fell  upon  their  rear  as  they 
retreated,  and  completed  the  defeat.  The  Gauls  had  strained 
every  nerve  in  the  battle,  and  their  courage,  which  had  been 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  failed  them  after  this  repulse ;  the 
army  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  those  who  escaped  slaughter 
fled  in  panic  and  despondency  to  their  respective  homes. 
Verciugetorix,  perceiving  that  no  hope  remained,  ojSered  to 
purchase,  if  possible,  the  safety  of  his  followers  by  a  personal 
surrender  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  garrison  consented  to  the 
bargain.  The  resolution  of  the  Gallic  chieftain  was  chivalrous, 
but,  as  in  Hannibal's  case,  his  individual  life  was  worth  more 
to  the  nation,  for  whose  sake  he  sacrificed  it,  than  aU  else 
could  be,  and  he  loved  his  people,  not  'wisely,'  if  'too  well,' 
in  thus  voluntarily  submitting  to  a  traitor's  fate  (true  to  the 
impulsive  enthusiasm  of  his  race),  when  the  labours  and  the 
hopes  of  this  his  first  and  last  campaign  had  ended  in  so  bitter 
a  disappointment ;  after  an  heroic  struggle  of  fifteen  long  years, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  when  the  battle  of  Zama  crushed 
the  nation,  resolved  not  to  die  but  to  live  even  then,  if  per- 
chance the  future  might  open  other  scenes.  Verciugetorix 
appeared  on  horseback,  and  in  armour,  in  the  Roman  camp ; 
then,  surrendering  horse  and  arms,  prostrated  himself  at  the 

ouenTfaTe  of  ^^^^'^^'-^^'^  ^^^^-     ^^  ^^^  ^°^'  howevcr,  regarded  as  a  van- 
vercinge-      quished  enemy,  but  as  a  rebel ;   and  when,  five  years  later. 


Snrrender 
aud 
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Caesar  celebrated  his  triumph,  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Gaul 
adorned  the  magnificent  procession,  and  was  afterwards  executed 
as  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  Roman  people. 

The  loss  of  Vercingetorix  was  irreparable.  What  follows 
is,  as  Napoleon  remarked,  no  more  than  the  heaving  of  the 
ocean  when  the  storm  has  ceased.  The  resistance,  if  in  some 
places  energetic,  was  isolated  and  desultory.  In  the  winter  of 
51,  eight  years  after  Caesar  left  Rome,  Gaul  was  finally  re- Final  red  nc 
duced  ;  and  when  Caesar,  in  49,  went  to  Italy,  leaving  only  a  51"°  "^  *"^ 
few  troops  behind,  no  further  movements  took  place,  nor  did 
the  Germans  again  cross  the  Rhine ;  facts  of  incalculable 
importance  in  the  eventful  years  which  followed.  The  con- 
quered land  was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Gaul  proper 
and  Belgium ;  they  became  tributary  to  the  Roman  government, 
but  Caesar  did  not  allow  the  fatal  system  of  farming  the  taxes 
elsewhere  introduced,  which  had  aggrandized  a  few  Roman 
families  by  desolating  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth.  Although 
the  Gauls  lost  their  independence,  the  conqueror  interfered  as 
little  as  possible  with  their  existing  institutions,  nor  did  he 
assail  the  national  worship  or  the  influential  Druid  caste. 
Caesar  admitted  Gauls  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship, 
and  when  he  became  supreme  in  the  State,  even  to  the  Roman 
senate ;  the  Latin  language  and  coinage  were  introduced  ;  time 
and  opportunity  alone  failed  him  to  colonize,  and  thus  more 
thoroughly  to  Romanize  the  land.  Thus  were  planted  the 
germs  of  a  new  and  mighty  people,  in  whom,  at  this  very  day, 
the  Gallic  nature  lives,  though  its  language  speaks  of  its  Latin, 
and  its  name  tells  of  its  Prankish  conquerors. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

DEATH  OF  CRASSUS— CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  C^SAR 
AND  POMPEY. 

The  senate,  thongh  an  oligarchy,  becomes  the  centre  of  the  republican  opposition^ 
Opposition  at  the  elections,  in  the  judicial  courts,  and  in  literature — Crassus 
embarks  for  Syria — His  expedition  against  the  Parthians— Sliserable  end  of  the 
expedition— Death  of  Crassus — Syria  invaded  by  the  Part;hians — Invasion 
checked  —  Death  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  wife  of  Pompey — 
Death  of  Clodius — Anarchy — Temporary  dictatorship  of  Pompey — Intended 
breach  of  Pompey  with  Caesar  —  Coalition  of  Pompey  and  the  senate  — 
Delays  which  prove  of  great  service  to  Csesar — His  candidature  for  the  consul- 
ship— Difficulties  which  arise — His  recall  discussed — Curio — Recall  of  Pompey 
and  Caesar — Pompey's  action— Proposals  of  Caesar  rejected— He  enters  Italy — 
Flight  of  Pompey  and  his  i^arty  from  Rome — Advance  and  successes  of  Csesar 
— Surrender  of  Corflnium — Pompey  besieged  at  Brundisium — His  embarkation 
f'lr  Greece — Caesar  at  Rome — His  moderation — Endeavours  to  act  by  the  senate, 
but  fails — Acts  by  his  own  authority — Takes  possession  of  the  treasury,  and 
resolves  to  carry  the  war  into  Spain — Siege  of  MassUia— Caesar  enters  Spain — 
Position  of  the  armies  near  Ilerda — Caesar  cut  off — His  extreme  danger  and 
escape — Follows  and  intercepts  the  enemy's  retreat — Their  unconditional  sur- 
render, and  honourable  treatment — Spain  in  Caesar's  hands — Surrender  of 
MassUia. 

'  Nee  quemquam  jam  ferre  potest  Ccesarve  priorem 
Pompieiusve  parem.'' — Phaks.  i.  125. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Roman  senate  graclually  changed  its 
character  and  became  a  mere  oligarchy  ;  how  the  government 
which  had  withstood  Hannilml  and  overthrown  Carthage  sank 
so  low  as  to  tremble  before  its  slaves,  and  to  fear  for  the  safety 
of  its  own  officials  on  the  pirate-haunted  MediteiTanean.  Against 
this  government,  which  still  bore  the  venerable  and  once 
illustrious  name  of  the  senate  of  Rome,  revolutionary  forces  had 
worked  for  well-nigh  seventy  years,  until  a  decree  of  the  popu- 
lar assembly  conferred  on  Pompey  an  independent  military 
jurisdiction,  and  its  authority  was  practically  superseded  (b.c. 
67).  But  the  rising  monarchy  had  a  conflict  to  maintain 
with  the  abdicating  senate  or  aristocracy.  Men  cling  with 
wonderful  tenacity  to  the  past ;  the  name  is  dear  even  when  it 
has  long  ceased  to  represent  that  which  once  was  good  or  great. 
Those  who  had  hated  the  oligarchy  were  ready  to  rally  around 
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its  organ  the  senate  when  monarchy  seemed  establishing  itself  The  senate 
in  republican    Rome.      Cato,   the  leader  of  the  party,   who  J'aUyhJg-  ^''* 
would  not  yield  or  temporize,  was  absent  from  Rome  when  poi»t  fpr  tha 

''  '■  '  republicaa 

Pompey  and  Crassus  returned  from  Lucca.  The  majority  party, 
of  the  senate,  the  subservient  Cicero  at  their  head,  dared  offer 
no  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  triumvirate  just  renewed  on 
a  firmer  basis ;  nor  was  their  opinion  asked  or  their  sanction 
sought  by  the  new  rulers,  who  brought  forward  the  measures 
resolved  upon  at  Lucca,  either  in  the  popular  assembly,  which 
was  sure  to  aflSrm  them,  or  else  simply  by  their  own  authority. 
It  is  true,  especially  after  Cato's  return,  that  a  vehement 
opposition  was  often  made  at  elections,  sometimes  ending  in 
bloodshed,  nor  could  the  rulers  always  secure  the  choice  ot 
their  candidates,  but  this  was  of  less  consequence,  since  all 
ordinary  officials  of  the  State  possessed  but  little  weight  and 
influence  now.  'Nobody,'  moaned  the  adherents  of  the  old 
regime,  '  is  of  the  least  consequence,  excepting  the  three ;  the 
rulers  are  all-powerful,  and  take  care  that  nobody  should  doubt 
it ;  the  whole  State  is  transformed,  and  obeys  this  authority  ; 
our  generation  will  not  see  a  change  of  things.'  A  more  telling 
opposition  could  be  made  in  the  judicial  courts.  Here  the 
agents  of  the  dreaded  three  were  prosecuted,  and  sometimes 
condemned ;  Cicero  obeyed  the  dictates  of  the  rulers,  and  de- 
fended his  bitterest  enemies  at  their  bidding.  A  keen  warfare 
was  also  kept  up  in  literature  ;  bitter  and  indignant  sarcasm 
was  du'ected  against  the  new  sovereigns,  to  'temper,'  as  far 
as  possible,  'with  epigrams,'  the  'despotism,'  whose  pressure 
was  more  and  more  surely  felt  and  realized. 

"With  these  elements  of  opposition  Pompey  was  left  to  deal 
alone  (54  B.C.)  Caesar  of  course  was  in  Gaul,  where  the  great 
insurrection  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out.  Crassus  had 
embarked  with  his  troops  for  Syria,  to  conduct  the  war  which  Crassns  in 
had  already  broken  out  with  the  Parthians,  who  now  occupied  '  ^^*'  ' 
Mesopotamia.  The  passion  for  gold  is  one  that  does  not  de- 
crease with  age  ;  and  it  was  probably  the  craving  for  wealth 
rather  than  fame  that  rendered  the  prospect  of  an  Oriental  cam- 
paign so  attractive  to  Crassus,  who  was  now  sixty-six  years  of 
age,  that  he  did  not  even  await  the  expiration  of  the  year  of 
his  consulship  to  embark.     The  conquest  of  the  Parthians  was 
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to  cost  as  little  as  Pompey's  Oriental  triumphs  had  done,  and 
all  the  fabulous  riches  of  the  East  shone  before  his  dazzled 
imagination.  His  march  was  delayed  by  the  plunder  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  other  sanctuaries.  He  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  Zeugma  in  53,  and  the  choice  between  two  routes 
to  the  Tigris  lay  before  him.  Many  voices  counselled  the 
general  to  follow  the  course  of  the  mighty  stream  as  far  as 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  for  this  way,  although  longer,  was 
safer,  and  supplies  could  be  brought  with  ease  by  the  river. 
An  Arabian  prince,  Abgaros,  however,  represented  to  Crassus 
that  the  Parthians  were  everywhere  preparing  to  evacuate  Meso- 
potamia ;  that  the  only  way  to  overtake  them,  to  and  secure 
the  person  of  the  young  and  able  vizier,  who  was  the  soul  of 
the  movement,  and  the  immense  booty  besides,  was  to  march 
direct  through  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  straight  towards  the 
Tigris.  The  general  decided  on  the  latter  plan.  Through  the 
dreary  waste  of  sand  the  Roman  army  marched  for  many  days, 
tormented  by  no  other  foes  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  in- 
tolerable heat  of  the  desert  sun.  Once  some  Parthian  cavalry 
were  seen  in  the  distance,  but  disappeared  again,  followed  by 
Abgaros,  whose  return  with  further  intelligence  the  Eomans 
impatiently  waited  in  vain.  Eager  if  possible  to  overtake  the 
invisible  foe,  the  army  hastened  forward  with  the  utmost  speed, 
when  suddenly  on  aU  sides  the  battle-cry  was  heard.  The 
treacherous  Arabian  was  there  by  the  side  of  the  Parthian 
vizier,  and  the  Parthian  soldiery,  all  mounted  (for  the  vizier 
had  dispensed  with  infantry  as  wholly  iueflfective)  and  armed 
with  lances  and  bows,  poured  a  deadly  storm  upon  the  concen- 
trated and  helpless  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry.  The  soldiers 
could  not  come  into  close  quarters  with  the  enemy.  Their 
own  cavalry  was  powerless  against  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  Parthian.  Camels  were  seen  laden  with  fresh  stores  of 
arrows,  and  the  Parthian,  accustomed  to  ride  and  to  shoot  from 
his  childhood,  took  unerring  aim.  Publius,  the  son  of  Crassus, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Csesar  in  Gaul,  made  a 
desperate  attack  upon  the  foe.  His  Gallic  cavalry,  with  aU 
the  impetuous  valour  of  their  race,  sprung  from  their  horses 
to  strike  down  those  of  the  Parthians,  or  seized  the  lances  of 
the  enemy  with  their  hands,  but  in  vain.     They  retired  to  a 
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hill,  and  there,  leader  and  men,  fell  as  they  stood,  many,  P. 
Crassus  amongst  them,  by  their  own  hand.  He  had  refused  to  fly 
in  company  with  a  body  of  Greeks  who  knew  the  country  well. 
Of  the  whole  detachment,  consisting  of  6000  men,  only  /)00  were 
taken  alive.  The  first  intelligence  which  the  general  received 
of  the  fate  of  his  valiant  son  was  the  sight  of  his  head  borne 
aloft  upon  a  pike.  The  army  stood  as  before,  exposed  to  the 
terrible  storm  of  missiles,  darts,  and  arrows,  until  night  closed 
in  upon  the  scene.  The  Parthians,  fearing  an  attack  by  night, 
did  not  bivouac  upon  the  battle-field,  but  calling  out  to  the 
general  that  they  would  grant  him  one  night  to  lament  his  son, 
and  would  return  the  next  morning,  they  rode  oS".  Crassus  was 
wholly  inadequate  for  such  an  emergency,  but  his  officers,  Cassius 
and  Octavius,  collected  the  wrecks  of  the  stricken  army,  and  has- 
tened in  the  silence  of  the  night  across  the  sandy  waste,  to  the 
town  of  Carrhae,  whose  garrison  and  people,  having  heard  the  Escape  of 
disastrous  news,  came  out  to  meet  them.  The  Parthians,  de-  of  the  amy 
taiued  next  day  by  the  slaughter  and  plunder  of  the  wounded  *°  Carrhse. 
necessarily  left  behind,  found  that  their  destined  prey  had 
taken  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  their  military 
tactics  were  not  suited  to  conduct  a  siege.  Octavius  afterwards 
conducted  5000  men,  by  night  marches,  to  the  fortress  of 
Sinnaka,  and  was  able  to  rescue  his  general,  who,  once  more 
misled,  had  been  in  the  greatest  peril.  One  body,  under  the 
command  of  Cassius,  succeeded,  with  much  toil  and  danger,  in 
reaching  Syria.  The  troops  under  Crassus  and  Octavius  were 
but  one  day's  march  from  the  hill  country,  the  land  of  safety. 
Then  the  Parthian  vizier  ofi'ered,  in  his  master's  name,  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  sought  a  personal  in- 
terview with  Crassus.  The  old  general  and  his  staff  repaired 
to  the  hostile  camp,  and  were  received  with  ostentatious 
honour ;  but  in  a  tumult  which  arose,  either  by  accident  or 
treachery,  they  perished  together,  and  the  troops,  deprived  of  Their 

4.1,   •     1      1  -I      a\  j        mi,      1,       If/-.  destruction; 

their  leaders,  were  easily  destroyed.     The  head  of  Crassus  was  fate  of 
brought   to  the  Parthian  monarch,  who  was  then  celebrating  C""**^^"^- 
the  marriage  of  his  son  with  an  Armenian  princess.     A  Greek 
play  of  Euripides  was  being  performed  by  a  wandering  band 
of  actors,   when   the   news  of  the  destruction   of  the  Roman 
army  elect  'fied  the  court.     It  was  the  play  of  'Bacchte,'    and 
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Agave  was  retm-ning  with  the  head  of  Pentheus  in  her  hand. 
The  actor  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Crassus,  and  repeated  once 
once  more  the  lines, 

*  We  bring  from  the  mountain, 
We  carry  it  home, 
The  magnificent  booty. 
The  victim  that  bleeds.' 

The  Parthians,  elated  to  the  highest  pitch,  endeavoured  to 
foUow  up  their  triumph  ;  but  the  vizier,  to  whom  the  Eastern 
monarch  owed  too  much,  was  given  up  to  execution,  after  the 
fashion  of  Oriental  courts  ;  and  although  Rome,  once  more 
fermenting  in  civil  strife,  could  send  no  further  help,  Cassius, 
who  commanded  in  Syria,  held  Antioch  against  the  invading 
Parthians,  and  the  tide  soon  ebbed  as  it  had  flowed.  Internal 
dissensions  in  the  eastern  kingdom  checked  further  plans,  nor 
was  any  permanent  settlement  effected  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
but  the  Roman  name  had  suffered  greatly,  and  Roman  honour 
was  tarnished  throughout  the  East. 

The  disastrous  fate  of  Crassus  was  a  heavy  loss  for  Caesar, 
for,  insignificant  as  he  was  personally,  his  boundless  wealth, 
and  the  influence  he  possessed,  rendered  him  a  weighty  counter- 
poise to  Pompey,  whom  he  disliked  and  thwarted  as  far  as 
possible.  Another  death  had  occurred  in  54,  which  afiected 
the  future  not  a  little.  Julia,  who  was  greatly  loved  both  by 
her  father  and  her  husband,  and  could  not  but  form  a  link  be- 
Death  of  tweeu  them,  died  in  the  prime  of  her  womanhood  and  her  beauty, 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  her  only  child,  whose  birth 
had  cost  her  life.  Caesar  was,  however,  most  anxious  to  avoid, 
or  at  least  to  postpone,  a  conflict,  during  these  the  last  harass- 
ing years  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  the  two  rulers  agreed  on  the 
necessity  of  a  temporary  dictatorship  of  Pompey,  to  keep  down 
the  reactionary  republican  movements.  But,  as  always,  the 
latter  was  incapable  of  vigorous  and  prompt  action.  The  an- 
archic state  of  the  streets  might  justify  the  appointment  of  an 
extraordinary  magistrate,  but  Pompey  only  sought  it  through 
the  mouth  of  a  tribune,  and  denied  his  own  instrument  when 
opposition  was  ofi"ered.  Consuls  were  therefore  to  be  elected 
as  usual,  but  so  great  was  the  prevailing  agitation  and  confu- 
sion that  a  year  passed  by  before  they  could  be  chosen.     The 
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candidates  were  Metellus  Scipio  and  Hypssens,  supported  by 
the  rulers,  and  Milo,  a  man  of  some  ability  and  great  physical 
strength,  who  was  supported  by  the  republicans.  He  was  the 
leader  of  one  of  those  armed  bands  that  infested  the  streets. 
Clodius  being  his  great  rival  in  this  line,  was  naturally  on  the 
side  of  the  rulers,  and  continual  conflicts  took  place.  Cato 
and  Cicero  united  in  the  support  of  Milo's  pretensions  ;  and  it 
was  whilst  matters  were  in  this  state  that  the  latter,  travelling 
into  the  country  with  his  usual  armed  attendants,  was  accidentally 
met  by  the  rival  hero  Clodius  and  thirty  gladiators.  Clodius  was 
wounded  in  the  afiray  which  ensued,  and  took  refuge  in  a  house. 
Milo,  thinking  it  as  well  to  complete  the  business,  directed  him 
to  be  dragged  out  of  his  refuge  and  put  to  death,  January  52.  ciodius,  52. 
The  body  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  when  it  was  exposed  to 
view  great  excitement  and  uproar  broke  out  amongst  the  mob,  ^^^^  ^' 
who  had  lost  their  chief  patron.  They  carried  it  into  the  senate- 
house,  and,  tearing  up  the  seats  and  benches,  kindled  a  funeral 
pile,  in  which  the  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Then 
they  made  an  assault  on  Milo's  house,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
arrows  of  his  retainers.  Passing  on,  they  demanded  the  dic- 
tatorship for  Pompey,  and  the  consulship  for  Scipio  and  Hyp- 
sseus,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  '  inter-rex,'  Lepidus,  in 
whose  hands  lay  the  conduct  of  the  election.  When  he  refused 
to  yield  to  their  clamour  they  held  him  besieged  for  five  days. 
The  senate  was  terrified  into  any  measures  that  might  check 
the  rule  of  anarchy  such  as  this,  and  consented  to  confer  the  Temporary 
desired  power  on  Pompey,  withholding,  however,  the  title  of  conferred  '^ 
dictator,  and  styling  him  '  consul  without  colleague,'  allowing  oiiPompey- 
him  also  to  select  one  if  he  pleased.  Pompey  levied  troops 
throughout  Italy,  and,  supported  by  their  presence,  carried 
various  measures  intended  to  repress  the  opposition  in  judicial 
courts,  and  the  irregularities  and  violence  at  elections.  Soon 
after,  Milo  was  condemned  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and  Cato's 
candidature  for  the  consulship  for  51  failed.  In  the  presence 
of  a  military  force  the  republicans  were  humbled.  When  in 
52  Pompey  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  it  was  celebrated 
with  such  rejoicings  as  are  customary  in  a  monarchy. 

Csesar  had  acted  with  forbearance  towards  Pompey  at  Lucca ;  Relations 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  by  his  sulTerance  that  the  latter  now  occu-  cssarTnd 

Pompey. 
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pied  so  influential  a  position.  His  rival,  Crassus,  was  no  more. 
Caesar,  who  had  come  to  Upper  Italy  for  the  winter  of  53-52, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  events,  had  been  recalled  by  the  out- 
break of  the  great  national  insurrection  under  Vercingetorix, 
and  found  enough  in  the  events  of  that  critical  campaign  to 
task  all  his  energies  and  employ  aU  his  forces.  When  Pompey 
laid  down  the  dictatorship,  and  named  his  father-in-law,  Me- 
teUus  Scipio,  as  his  colleague,  his  intended  breach  with  Csesar 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  The  latter  was  in  all  probability 
sincere  in  his  repeated  endeavours  to  maintain  a  mutual  under- 
standing. Had  Pompey  meant  the  same,  he  would,  all  men 
knew,  have  named  Caesar  as  his  feUow.  Dilatory  as  ever,  he 
let  the  year  52  pass  by,  and  saw  the  Gallic  insurrection  sup- 
pressed. Pompey  was  now  the  head  of  the  senatorial  party, 
which  was  considerably  strengthened  by  the  union  of  all  anti- 
monarchic  elements  under  its  banner.  The  senate  thought  its 
safest  and  wisest  policy  consisted  in  a  union  with  the  less  dan- 
gerous of  the  rival  claimants  for  power — a  union  which  could 
be  dissolved  when  its  purpose  had  been  answered.  Another 
step  was  taken  in  the  election  of  Marcellus,  a  strict  adherent 
of  the  senate,  to  the  consulship  for  51.  Delay,  which  could 
only  be  prejudicial  to  Pompey,  was  serviceable  to  Caesar  ;  he 
had  time  to  complete  the  conquest  and  to  inaugurate  the  new 
government  in  Gaul  ;  and  though  prepared  for  war,  he  took  no 
step,  uttered  no  word,  that  could  give  offence  ;  and  sanctioned  aU 
Pompey's  proceedings,  reserving  for  himself  only  the  fulfilment 
of  the  stipulation  made  at  Lucca,  that  he  shoidd  enjoy  the 
consulship  for  48.  Perhaps  he  hoped,  as  consul,  by  his  supe- 
rior abilities  and  statesmanship,  to  foil  his  rival  on  the  political 
arena,  and  thus  prevent  further  bloodshed.  It  was  all-im- 
portant that  no  interval  should  elapse  between  the  laying  down 
of  his  present  office  and  the  assumption  of  that  which  he  de- 
sired. As  a  private  man  a  criminal  accusation  could  be  brought 
against  him,  and  Cato  was  prepared  to  render  this  service  to 
his  party,  whilst  no  accused  man  was  eligible  for  election.  The 
caiKi^atoe  ^^^°^  &xed  at  Lucca  for  the  extension  of  Caesar's  government  in 
for  the  ^  Gaul  expired  on  the  last  day  of  February  49  ;  so  that  if  he 
laid  it  down  at  the  day  appointed,  there  would  be  an  interval 
of  ten  mouths  before  he  could  assume  the  consulship  on  the 
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1st  of  January  48.  Had  there  been  no  great  conflict  pending, 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  objection  made  to  his  re- 
taining the  office  he  was  holding  until  the  time  arrived  to  enter 
on  the  new.  One  question  raised  was  as  to  the  rule  requiring 
all  candidates  to  come  personally  to  Rome  for  the  elections, 
and  enter  their  names.  Permission  to  dispense  with  this 
rule  was  often  given  when  circumstances  appeared  to  require 
it.  Pompey,  indeed,  granted  the  required  dispensation  in. 
Caesar's  case,  but  it  was  subsequently  cancelled.  However, 
the  raising  of  the  question  had  indicated  that  it  was  by  no 
means  taken  for  granted  that  Csesar  would  have  resigned  his 
office  and  retired  into  private  life,  or  permission  to  dispense 
with  the  obligation  would  not  have  been  discussed.  The 
enemies  of  Csesar  proceeded  with  a  slow  deliberation  which 
was  invaluable  to  the  general,  to  whom  each  day  was  precious  ; 
but  significant  hints  were  given  of  their  feelings  and  intentions. 
The  consul  Marcellus  caused  a  senator  of  a  town  in  northern 
Italy,  on  whom  Csesar  had  conferred  the  rights  of  Eoman  citi- 
zenship, to  be  flogged,  though  innocent,  merely  to  show  how 
valueless  were  those  privileges  when  conferred  by  the  general. 
Months,  however,  passed  on.  The  senate  was  timid  to  excess, 
and  Pompey  was  always  a  long  time  before  he  could  speak  his 
mind.  Discussions  were  held  as  to  the  peremptory  recall  of  ^g*^"['^ 
Csesar  on  the  Ist  of  Llarch  49,  but  no  resolution  was  come  to.  discussed. 
At  length  Pompey  declared  himself  against  the  prolongation  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  proconsulate  until  his  consulate ;  and  when  he 
was  asked,  'What  if  Csesar  demanded  it?'  he  replied,  'What 
if  my  son  holds  up  the  stick  against  me  V  Nevertheless  he 
consented  to  a  further  postponement.  On  the  1st  of  March 
50,  it  was  resolved  to  grant  permission  to  the  veterans  of 
Caesar's  army  to  demand  their  discharge  from  the  senate. 
Caesar's  partisans  procured  the  veto  of  a  tribune  to  annul  this 
measure,  but  Pompey  intimated  that  the  day  was  gone  by  for 
such  things,  and  that  the  people's  duty  was  only  to  obey ; — a 
significant  enough  proof  how  entirely  Pompey  now  identified 
himself  with  the  oligarchy,  and  a  hint  how  that  oligarchy 
would  act  if  restored  to  power. 

Gaul  was    now   perfectly   tranquil ;    but   Caesar,   who   was 
extremely  anxious  that  if  civil  war  must  come,  the  initiative 
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should  be  taken  by  his  enemies,  avoided  even  the  appearance  of 
hostility.  In  the  spring  of  50,  two  legions  were  required  for 
the  East,  and  Porapey  and  Caesar  were  each  asked  to  furnish 
one.  Pompey  offered  one  of  his,  which  some  time  before  he  had 
lent  to  C^sar,  and  the  latter  made  no  hesitation  in  sending  the 
two  for  the  service  of  the  State  ;  the  government,  in  return,  did 
not  scruple,  instead  of  sending  them  to  their  supposed  destina- 
tion, to  retain  them  in  Capua  for  the  service  of  Pompey,  w^io, 
however,  might  reasonably  doubt  their  eflBciency  if  they  were 
to  be  employed  against  Caesar. 

It  was  impossible  longer  to  delay  the  trial  of  strength.     The 
S  C  ■  ■      consuls  for  this  all-important  year  were  M.  Paulus  and  Mar- 
cellus,  cousin  of  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year.      Caesar 
purchased  the  former  of  these  men  for  an  enormous  sum,  and 
then  in  a  similar  way  secured  the  good  services  of  the  tribune 
The  tribime   Curio,  a  young  man,  eloquent,  able,  and  adroit,  but  destitute 
of  principle,  moral  or  political.      He  had  hitherto  assumed  the 
part  of  a  disinterested  republican,  and  he  did  not  cast  off  the 
disguise  when  he  began  to  act  for  Caesar.     With  apparently 
studied  impartiality,  and  appealing  to  general  republican  senti- 
Sat'botr^^  ments,  he  proposed,  when  at  length,  in  March  50,  the  debate 
Casar  and     on  Csesar's  recall  began,  that  both  Pompey  and  Caesar  should 
should  be  required  to  resign  their  commands  and  disband  their  armies, 

commands'^  as  equally  prejudicial  to  the  independence  and  well-being  of  the 
republic  ;  for  Pompey  had  during  his  dictatorship  procured  for 
himself  a  prolongation  of  his  Spanish  proconsulship  for  five 
years.  Caesar  declared  himself  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  pro- 
posal. His  genius  and  adroitness  would,  he  knew,  give  him 
an  easy  triumph  over  Pompey,  if  the  rivals  were  brought  face 
to  face  on  equal  terms.  The  latter,  on  his  side,  would  make  no 
promise,  and  months  passed  on  without  a  decision.  Caesar 
completed  his  an-angements  in  Gaul,  and  came  to  Ravenna,  the 
most  southern  city  of  his  province,  which,  of  course,  he  could 
only  leave  either  as  a  private  citizen  or  a  rebel  to  the  so-called 
government.  Autumn  came,  and  the  vote  so  dreaded  by  Pompey's 
party  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  An  immense  majority  aflBrmed 
His  proposal  the  proposition  of  Curio.  Both  the  generals  were  recalled. 
Those  who  had  intended  war  against  Caesar  by  means  of  Pompey 
were  grievously  disappointed,  as  was  that  general  himself,  to 
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whom  his  former  colleague  had  become  a  dreaded  rival.  The 
majority  evidently  cared  now,  as  ever,  only  to  preserve  a  miser- 
able and  hollow  peace.  Anxious  to  hasten  the  rupture,  the 
very  party  which  had  so  studiously  inculcated  the  lesson  of 
implicit  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  senate  on  the  tribunes 
and  on  Caesar,  showed  no  regard  for  its  authority  when  in 
opposition  to  themselves.  The  consul  Marcellus,  profiting  by  a 
false  report  that  Caesar's  troops  were  on  the  march,  joined  with 
the  consuls  who  had  been  elected  for  49  in  conferring  upon  Powers  con- 
Pompey,  on  their  own  responsibility,  the  command-in-chief  of  pompey. 
the  forces  in  Italy,  with  power  to  levy  as  many  troops  as  he 
needed  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  The  general  accepted  the 
commission,  and  left  Rome  to  prepare  for  war. 

Curio  had  hastened  to  Caesar's  camp  with  intelligence  of  the 
course  matters  had  taken.  If  every  day's  delay  had  been 
precious  before,  it  was  evident  that  at  this  crisis  each  hour  saved 
was  gained.  Caesar,  therefore,  summoned  his  soldiers  to  march, 
and  whilst  awaiting  their  approach  despatched  his  ultimatum  Caesar's 
to  the  senate,  renewing  his  proposals,  or  offering  to  be  content  ™^  "™' 
with  retaining  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  two  legions  till  the  elections 
were  over,  without  requiring  any  corresponding  move  on  Pompey's 
part.  Curio  accomplished  the  journey  from  Ravenna  to  Rome 
in  three  days,  and  presented  his  master's  letter  to  the  senate 
on  the  1st  of  January  49.  Caesar's  partisans  compelled  the 
reading  of  it ;  and  the  majority  probably  felt  the  force  of.  its 
clear  and  indubitable  reasoning.  But  the  terrorism  of  the 
more  energetic  minority  prevailed,  and  a  resolution  was  passed,  its  recep- 
by  which  Caesar  was  summoned  to  surrender  both  Gauls  to  his 
appointed  successors,  and  to  disband  his  army,  on  pain  of  being 
regarded  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the  commonwealth.  The 
tribunes  (of  whom  Mark  Antony  was  one)  who  attempted  to 
interpose  their  veto,  were  threatened  with  violence,  and  fled 
from  the  city,  in  the  disguise  of  slaves,  to  Caesar.  In  burning 
words  the  great  chief  then  addressed  his  troops,  who  were 
collected  around  him,  the  soldiers  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  setting 
forth  his  life-long  services  to  the  popular  cause,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  abandoning  the  country  at  this  eventful  moment 
to  the  oligarchic  faction.  The  men  to  whom  he  spoke  were 
natives  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  fresh  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
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ings  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  Marcellus  had 
let  them  know  how  it  would  fare  with  their  new  privileges  if 
the  senate  ruled  once  more.  There  was  neither  oflGicer  nor  soldier 
who  refused  to  pledge  allegiance  to  their  general  in  the  decisive 
hour.  Caesar  waited  no  longer,  and  at  the  head  of  the  thirteenth 
Cfesar  legion  crossed  the  narrow  boundary  stream,  the  Rubicon,  after 

crosses  the  .  ,     •,  «  t^   t  m 

Rubicon,  49.  a  nme  years  absence  irom  Italian  sou. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  strength  of  Caesar  lay  in 
his  supreme  personal  influence  in  the  camp  ;  no  rival  voice  was 
heard  ;  he  and  he  alone  commanded ;  his  most  trusted  friends 
and  agents  had  only  to  obey.  One  mind  and  one  will  animated 
and  guided  the  veteran  troops.  Caesar's  legions,  so  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  numbered  about  50,000  men,  per- 
fectly organized,  and  able  to  execute  the  most  rapid  movements, 
and  to  encounter  the  greatest  hardships  and  perils,  in  all  which 
their  general  took  his  lull  share.  Each  man  felt  that  the  eagle 
eye  of  his  chief  rested  on  him,  and  merit  never  passed  unre- 
compensed.  There  was  scarcely  a  soldier  whose  name  was 
unknown  to  Caesar,  and  whilst  he  exacted  implicit  obedience 
he  treated  them  as  comrades, — as  friends  with  whom  he  held 
social  intercourse  ;  men,  one  with  him,  with  whom  he  would 
conquer  or  die.  In  all  his  army  there  was  but  a  single  man, 
Labienus,  one  of  his  best  officers,  who  refused  to  follow  him 
into  the  civil  war,  and  his  motives  are  unexplained.  When 
Caesar  promised  to  double  the  soldiers'  pay  at  the  outbreak  of 
this  war,  they  arranged  to  credit  the  general  for  the  whole 
amount  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  to  provide  amongst  them^ 
selves  for  their  poorer  comrades  ;  each  officer  further  undertook 
to  equip  and  to  pay  a  cavalry  soldier  at  his  own  expense.  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  was  at  Caesar's  command ;  its  inhabitants  had 
recruited  his  armies,  and  the  people  were  devoted  to  one  who 
had  from  his  youth  been  the  especial  advocate  of  their  claims. 
But  the  rest  of  Italy  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  general, 
whose  name  was  so  associated  with  those  of  Marius,  Cinna,  and 
Catiline  in  the  popular  mind.  AU  men  were  terrified  into 
recognising  in  Pompey  and  Cato  the  defenders  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  lawful  government.  Pompey  boasted  that  he  could 
stamp  legions  out  of  the  ground  if  he  pleased,  but,  if  it  were 
so,  what  could  he  be  to  them  in  comparison  with  what  Caesar 
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was  to  his  troops  ?  Besides,  the  strongest  mutual  distrust  and 
dislike  prevailed  beneath  the  apparent  union  of  Pompey  and 
the  senate ;  harmony  was  unknown  in  their  councils ;  their  aims 
were  divided,  their  actions  contradictory.  But  beyond  Italy 
their  resources  appeared  unlimited  ;  all  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  command  of  the  sea,  the  friendship  of  the  dependent 
States,  to  whose  rulers  Pompey  was  in  many  cases  personally 
known,  were  theirs.  The  centralization  which  was  avowedly 
Caesar's  policy  threatened  the  independence  still  left  to  these 
potentates  ;  the  wealthy  Roman  merchants  feared  the  loss  of 
some  part  of  their  iniquitous  gains  if  Caesar  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency ;  revolution  was  terrible  to  the  vast  majority,  who,  shrink- 
ing from  new  changes  and  storms,  clung  with  an  instinctive 
conservatism  to  the  shadow  of  the  past.  Pompey  had  at 
present  in  Italy  only  the  two  legions  stolen  from  Caesar,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  new  commander  could  not  be  but  doubtful,  and 
to  whom  their  former  chief  had  presented  before  their  departure 
the  gift  they  would  have  received  with  his  other  soldiers  when 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  over  Gaul.  In  Spain  he  had  seven 
legions  of  excellent  and  well-disciplined  troops,  and  forces  in 
the  other  provinces.  Soldiers  were  rapidly  collecting  in  all 
parts  of  Italy,  and  Caesar's  advance  at  the  head  of  his  one 
legion,  would,  it  seemed,  be  met  with  far  superior  forces.  But  Cfesar'8 
these  forces  were  not  yet  assembled,  and  Caesar's  veterans,  ^  ^'*^''®' 
marching  rapidly  southwards  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  season, 
easily  dispersed  the  militia  who  opposed  them  ;  panic  seized 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  who  fancied  the  terrible  legion- 
aries were  at  their  doors ;  Pompey  abandoned  the  idea  of 
defending  the  city,  and  left  it,  proclaiming  that  all  who  remained  Pompey's 
behind  were  traitors  to  their  country.  The  most  distinguished  ^'^^*^ 
senators  followed  the  general,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
latter,  assuming  the  command  of  the  two  legions  (formerly 
Cagsar's)  now  at  Luceria,  should  march  into  Picenum,  and 
assemble  the  troops  which  were  being  levied  throughout  that 
district  to  check  the  further  advance  of  the  invader.  A  pro- 
posal came  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  declared  himself  willing 
to  disband  his  army,  give  up  his  province  to  his  successor,  and 
sue  for  the  consulship,  if  Pompey  would  go  to  his  province  of 
Spain,  and  no  troops  should  be  raised  in  Italy.     The  answer 
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given  was,  that  if  Csesar  would  do  as  he  had  said,  the  senate 
would  take  into  consideration  what  he  in  return  required. 
Where,  however,  was  any  security  to  be  found  that  faith  would 
be  kept  with  Csesar  if  he  consented,  and,  disbanding  his  army, 
became  simply  a  private  citizen  1  Pompey  sent  an  officer, 
named  Rufus,  northwards  with  instructions  to  collect  the  recruits 
in  Picenum,  the  main  body  of  whom,  15,000  strong,  were 
assembled  at  Corfinium  under  Domitius,  and  bring  them  to 
Luceria,  the  point  which  Pompey  and  the  senate  had  selected 
fur  defence.  Whilst  Domitius,  a  foolish  aud  obstinate  man, 
was  persisting  in  his  refusal  to  obey  the  command  of  Pompey 
because  he  was  convinced  that  Pompey  was  certain  himself  to 
come  north  and  relieve  Corfinium,  Csesar  appeared  before  the 
town.  His  army  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  two  more  of 
his  own  legions,  by  deserters  and  recruits,  and  numbered  40,000 
men.  Domitius,  tardily  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  Pompey 
was  not  coming,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  continue  the  defence, 
arranged  for  his  own  escape  and  that  of  his  chief  officers  by 
stealth  in  the  night ;  the  plan  was  discovered,  and  the  indignant 
Corfininia  troops  instantly  surrendered  to  Csesar.  It  was  late  in  the 
to  c^^'ar*^'^  evening,  and  Caesar,  fearing  to  trust  his  soldiers  to  enter  the 
defenceless  town  by  night,  delayed  its  occupation  till  the  next 
morning ;  Domitius  and  the  other  officers  were  dismissed  in 
safety,  and  the  troops  incoi-porated  in  his  own  army.  Pompey, 
who  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  defending  Italy,  was  on  his 
way  with  his  forces  to  Brundisium,  thence  to  embark  for  the 
East.  Not  having  vessels  sufficient  to  transport  all  his  men  at 
once,  he  despatched  about  15,000  of  them,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder, 10,000  in  number,  awaited  in  the  seaport  town  the 
return  of  the  fleet.  Csesar  arrived  on  the  9  th  of  March  and 
besieged  the  city ;  he  endeavoured  artificially  to  close  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  but  was  unable  successfully  to  accomplish  the 
work  (which  would  have  secured  the  enemy  aud  ended  the 
Pompey  '^'^^)  before  the  ships  returned  ;  Pompey,  who  conducted  the 
effects  his      embarkation  with  the   greatest   skill,  had  the  satisfaction   of 

escape  to  ^  '  j     r-      .   • 

Greece.         safely  bringing  the  whole  number  out  of  the  city,  and  oi  setting 

sail  for  Greece,  whither  Csesar  could  not  follow,  having  no  fleet. 

Csesar  at  Rome  was  awaiting  in  much  terror  and  anxiety  what  should 

Rome.  j^Q^,  befall  her.     In  her  new  master  it  was  generally  believed 
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that  a  second  Marius  or  Catiline  had  appeared,  and  the  men 
who  surrounded  Caesar  were  of  a  dangerous  type,  thirsting  for 
bloodshed  and  spoil.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  there  would  be 
great  need  of  money  ;  the  East  would  be  closed,  commerce 
impeded,  and  corn  become  scarce  in  the  metropolis.  But 
Caesar  did  nothing  of  all  his  friends  hoped  or  his  enemies 
feared.  Property  was  untouched  and  life  secure  ;  gradually 
confidence  returned  and  business  resumed  its  wonted  course. 
In  striking  contrast  to  this  moderation  were  the  vengeance- 
breathing  letters  from  the  emigrants,  threatening  wholesale 
slaughter,  confiscation,  and  proscriptions  more  sweeping  than 
Sulla's  had  been.  But  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were 
no  doubt  well  satisfied  with  the  order  and  tranquillity  prevail- 
ing, the  spirit  of  republican  opposition  could  not  be  set  at  rest. 
Caesar  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  act  by  and  with  the  senate, 
the  majority  having  remained  in  Rome  though  the  leaders  had 
fled.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  they  would  intrust  nothing 
to  his  hands  ;  in  their  impotence  they  hated  and  feared  their 
new  master,  whilst  the  threats  of  their  own  party,  which 
reached  them  from  beyond  the  seas,  terrified  them  even  more 
than  the  presence  of  Caesar,  who  had  shown  nothing  but  lenity 
and  forbearance.  Finding,  however,  that  their  consent  could 
be  gained  to  nothing,  Caesar  (as  Pompey  had  but  lately  done 
before  him)  declared  that  he  could  easily  act  without  them  ; 
he  took  possession  of  the  treasury,  and  resolved  on  instant 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

It  had  cost  but  two  months  to  invade  and  to  occupy  Italy ; 
wonderful  were  the  decisiveness,  energy,  and  rapidity  with 
which  Caesar  had  conducted  the  campaign,  but  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  task  whose  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
seemed  formidable  indeed.  In  Spain  were  seven  legions  of 
good  and  experienced  troops,  under  the  command  of  olficers  of 
fair  average  ability.  Had  Pompey  repaired  to  Spain,  as  was 
his  former  intention,  his  position  would  have  been  very  strong, 
but  Caesar's  rapid  approach  had  forced  him  to  embark  at  the 
nearest  port,  and  perhaps  his  illustrious  fellow-exiles  objected 
to  Spain.  Caesar  then  had  to  decide  either  on  following 
Pompey  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  to  the  East,  or  on  making 
an  attack  upon  the  well-organized  and  efi"ective  army  in  Spain. 

2  A 
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He  resolved  on  the  latter  alternative.  He  was  delayed  by  the 
opposition  offered  in  Pompey's  interest  by  the  town  of  Massilia, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  begin  operations  against  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  forward  three  legions,  who  secured  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  so  that  the  hostile  army  under  the 
command  of  Afranius  and  Petreius  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  a  line  of  defence  farther  south.  Cassar  left  troops  behind 
to  continue  the  siege  of  Massilia,  and  went  himself  into  Spain. 
He  found  the  enemy  near  the  town  of  Ilerda,  which  stood  on 
an  eminence  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ebro,  and  his  own  troops  also  stationed  in  the  plain  near 
the  city.  Caesar  first  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  occupy 
a  small  hUl  between  the  enemy's  camp  and  the  town.  It  was 
the  month  of  I\Iay,  and  the  melting  of  the  mountain  snows 
caused  a  sudden  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Sicoris,  which  de- 
stroyed the  two  temporary  bridges  by  which  Cassar's  army 
received  supplies,  and  the  stone  bridge  near  Ilerda  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  scanty  supplies  afforded  by  the  sur- 
rounding districts  soon  failed  ;  want  and  sickness  began  to 
prevail ;  a  body  of  troops  which  had  arrived  as  reinforcements 
were  unable  to  cross  the  swollen  torrent,  and  were  driven,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  their  general  and  their  comrades,  with  great 
loss,  to  the  mountains.  No  news  was  received  in  Rome  from 
Caesar,  and  dark  rumours  began  to  circulate.  But  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  to  whom  the  flooded  stream  had  done  such  signal 
ser-vice,  thought  its  waters  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  the 
escape  of  the  foe,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  guard 
its  course.  Profiting  by  this  oversight  on  their  part,  Caesar 
caused  to  be  buUt  a  number  of  light  boats,  of  wood  and  basket- 
work,  lined  with  leather,  such  as  the  Britons  employed  in  the 
Channel ;  the  fraU  craft  were  then  transported  some  twenty- 
six  miles  along  the  river.  One  legion  having  here  crossed  in 
safety,  and  occupied  a  hUl  on  the  other  side,  the  bridges  were 
restored,  and  provisions  brought  to  the  hungry  troops.  The 
dangerous  prison-house  was  broken  open,  and  detachments  of 
Caesar's  cavalry  were  able  in  their  turn  to  impede  the  com- 
munications of  the  enemy,  who  were  forced  to  retire  towards 
the  Ebro.  The  bridge  across  the  Sicoris  at  Ilerda  was  in  their 
possession,  and  the  river  was  too  deep  for  Caesar's  infantry  to 
His  men  laboured  night  and  day,  digging  deep,  broad 
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trenches  to  divert  the  water,  and  thus  make  it  pos&ible  to 
ford  the  stream.  But  its  waters  still  ran  deep  and  strong, 
when  the  enemy,  having  completed  their  preparations  for 
the  passage  of  the  Ebro,  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Sicoris, 
and  began  their  march  in  the  night.  Caesar  despatched  his 
cavalry  to  follow  and  harass  their  retreat,  but  his  soldiers 
gazed  with  vexation  and  disappointment  at  the  long  columns 
of  the  foe  pursuing  their  way,  divided  from  them  only  by 
the  waters  of  the  Sicoris.  Their  excitement  and  impetuosity 
increased  every  moment,  and  they  entreated  permission  to  ford 
the  stream.  It  was  given,  and  five  legions  crossed  in  safety, 
shoulder-deep  in  the  water.  The  enemy  had  advanced  but 
slowly,  being  harassed  by  the  cavalry,  and  were  too  exhausted 
to  complete  the  march  to  the  hills  in  one  day,  as  they  had 
hoped ;  they  therefore  encamped  in  the  plain  that  night, 
Caesar's  troops  encamping  opposite.  That  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  passed  without  a  movement  on  either  side  beyond  re- 
connoitring the  ground.  The  next  morning,  Caesar  was  early  on 
the  march ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  taken  the  road  back  to  Ilerda, 
and  the  enemy,  only  able  to  explain  this  movement  by  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  short  of  provisions,  determined  instantly 
to  start  by  the  main  road  for  the  hills  ;  they  found,  however, 
that  Caesar  was  before  them  after  all,  and  they  could  proceed 
no  farther.  One  attempt  to  penetrate  by  another  path  was 
frustrated  by  the  cavalry,  and  their  only  chance  was  to  return 
to  Ilerda.  The  soldiers  of  Cassar  demanded  to  be  led  to  battle 
against  the  dispirited  foe,  a  battle  which  must  have  ended  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  latter  ;  but  the  general  would  not  con- 
sent. He  foresaw  the  inevitable  issue  of  the  present  position. 
The  enemy,  foiled  in  every  attempt,  with  Caesar  on  the  one 
side  and  the  river  Sicoris  (its  opposing  banks  guarded  by  the 
foe)  on  the  other,  at  length  surrendered  unconditionally,  August  Surrender  d 
2,  49.  Not  only  did  Caesar  grant  life  and  liberty  to  officers  '®'^"'^"'^- 
and  men,  but  restored  whatever  had  been  taken  from  them, 
promising  to  make  good  the  loss  to  his  soldiers.  He  demanded 
only  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  left  it  free  to  them 
whether  they  would  return  to  their  homes  or  enter  his  service. 
Very  many  accepted  the  latter  alternative.  One  small  army 
under  Varro  remained  in  the  south  of  Spain,  but  on  Caesar's 
approach  one  town  after  another  declared  for  his  cause,  and  one 
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of  Varro's  own  legions,  having  deserted  him,  he  capitulated  and 
received  from  the  conqueror  the  same  generous  and  honourable 
treatment  as  his  brethren  in  arms. 

Spain  was  now  in  Csesar's  power,  and  he  left  it  to  return  to 
Massilia,  where  the  siege,  which  had  been  conducted  on  both 
sides  with  the  greatest  valour  and  ability,  was  on  the  point  of 
Surrender  of  terminating.  Reduced  to  extremity,  the  city  surrendered  un- 
Massiha.  conditionally.  Provoked  by  the  obstinate  defence,  and  by  a 
breach  of  faith  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  guilty,  the 
soldiers  demanded  that  the  town  should  be  abandoned  to 
plunder  and  destruction,  but  Csesar  would  not  yield,  and  pro- 
tected from  injury  the  ancient  ally  of  Rome,  the  centre  of 
Greek  commerce  and  civilisation  in  Gaul.  He  disarmed  the 
town,  which  lost  certain  of  its  privileges,  but  its  greatness 
and  prosperity  were  not  seriously  impaired. 
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Marmoreo  lAcinus^  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  parvo, 
Pompeius  nulla.     Quis  putet  esse  deos  ? 

Saxapremunt  Licinum,  levat  altumfama  Catonem, 
Pompeium  tituli.     Credimus  esse  deos. 

Ancient  Epigram. 

Camp  of  Pompey  had   established   his  head-quarters  in  Macedonia 

Pompey        after  his  escape  from  Brundisium.      His  camp  was  gradually 

1  Licinus  was  a  barber,  and  freedmaii  of  Augustus,  who  became  very 
rich,  and  had  a  splendid  monument  erected  for  himself. 
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filled  witli  emigiauts  from  all  i^arts,  and  recalls  the  camp 
formed  at  Coblenz  after  the  French  Eevolution.  These  aris- 
tocratic refugees  brought  their  aristocratic  haughtiness  and 
prejudices  with  them  into  exile.  They  were  formal  and 
punctilious  about  the  mode  of  voting  and  the  validity  of 
action  in  a  senate  sitting  so  far  from  the  Capitol.  They  lived 
in  the  greatest  ease  and  luxury,  and  spent  much  of  their  time 
at  the  table,  transforming  their  tents  into  a  sort  of  Arcadian 
bowers.  The  mass  were  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  but  re- 
proached the  commander  for  all  the  brilliant  success  achieved 
by  his  rival  in  the  West.  But  there  was  a  minority  possessed 
by  a  spirit  even  more  bloodthirsty  and  relentless  than  that 
which  had  animated  Marius  and  Sulla.  Every  adherent  of 
Caesar  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  put  to  death,  and  his 
partisans  throughout  the  empire  were  proscribed.  Their  ima- 
ginations were  busy  with  future  confiscations  and  slaughter, 
and  it  was  probably  terror  of  their  unscrupulous  violence  that 
kept  Rome  quiet  during  Caesar's  absence.  Pompey  endeavoured, 
and  Cato  laboured  in  vain  to  repress  their  excesses,  and  to 
moderate  their  violence.  The  latter  openly  declared  that  he 
dreaded  the  victory  of  his  own  party  more  than  their  defeat. 

Besides  these  illustrious  exiles  there  came  a  crowd  of  military 
fugitives  from  Spain  and  elsewhere,  each  with  his  own  ideas, 
and  with  some  sense  of  his  individual  importance,  and  they 
must  have  proved  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  Pompey, 
who,  excellent  and  zealous  officer  as  he  was,  possessed  no  spark 
of  genius,  and  had  none  of  that  power  of  inspiring  affection 
and  enthusiasm  which  made  Csesar  so  great.  His  nature 
showed  itself  in  his  treatment  of  Cato,  towards  whom  he  never 
could  evince  cordiality  and  confidence ;  and  though  that  short- 
sighted but  earnest  and  honourable  man  was  anxious  to  work 
with  his  general,  the  latter  invariably  slighted  and  neglected 
him.  There  certainly  appeared  some  cause  to  blame  Pompey  for 
dilatory  inaction  in  many  respects ;  Spain  had  been  lost,  and 
Massilia  had  fallen  without  an  attempt  at  succour  by  sea  or 
land.  The  large  and  imposing  fleet  had  done  nothing  ;  it  had 
not  even  attempted  to  cut  off  supplies  and  communications. 
Conscientiously  and  zealously,  however,  Pompey  had  been 
labouring  throughout  the  jear  in  collecting  and  organizing  a 
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large  army,  which  was  composed  of  different  races,  and  con- 
sisted in  great  part  of  troops  new  to  war,  but  provisions  and 
money  were  abundant,  and  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers  was 
good.  To  his  formidable  fleet  of  500  vessels  Osesar  had  no- 
thing to  oppose. 

One  point  to  which  Osesar's  attention  had  been  directed  was 
the  danger  of  a  famine  in  Italy,  the  corn-supplying  provinces 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  foe.  His  general  Valerius  had,  how- 
ever, easily  succeeded  in  occupying  Sardinia,  and  Cato,  who 
had  held  Sicily,  evacuated  it  at  the  approach  of  Curio,  so  that 
corn  was  once  more  set  free  for  the  use  of  Italy.  Curio  then 
undertook  the  recovery  of  Africa.  Here  he  was  opposed,  not 
only  by  Pompey's  ofiicers,  but  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia. 
Successful  at  first,  he  was  afterwards  deceived  as  to  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  attacking  what  he  believed  to  be  only  a  de- 
tachment, found  himself  engaged  with  the  main  army.  Over- 
whelmed by  an  immense  superiority  of  forces,  his  army  perished, 
and  he  himself  preferred  death  to  flight  ;  he  could  not  appear 
before  Csesar  a  defeated  man.  His  personal  loss  was  deeply 
regretted  by  his  master,  whom  he  resembled  in  rapid  energy  of 
action  and  personal  influence  over  his  men.  His  career  would 
probably  have  been  a  brilliant  one,  although,  as  Caesar  said  of 
him,  '  the  fire  of  his  youth  and  his  high  courage  hurried 
him  into  inconsiderate  actions.'  By  nature  he  was  a  gifted 
and  adroit  statesman,  no  less  than  a  brave  and  enterprising 
soldier.  One  other  disaster  marred  the  brilliant  story  of  the 
year  49.  Caius  Antonius,  who  commanded  for  CsBsar  in 
Illyria,  was  cut  off  upon  tlie  island  of  Curicta  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  It  was  the  only  exploit  performed  by  Pompey's 
fleet.  A  descent  upon  Italy  was  planned,  but  never  executed  ; 
very  slowly  the  troops  were  drawn  towards  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  the  offensive  was  after  all  assumed  by  Caesar.  He  had 
transport  vessels  sulficient  for  only  one-third  of  his  army,  but 
with  this  division  he  set  sail  in  November  49,  and  landed  in 
safety  at  Oricum,  in  the  Acroceraunian  Gulf,  in  spite  of  the 
hostile  fleet.  But  Bibulus,  who  was  in  command  of  the  latter, 
resolved  to  atone  for  his  negligence  ;  he  took  some  of  the  re- 
turning vessels  and  burnt  them,  together  with  those  on  board. 
He  then  instituted  so  careful  a  watch  upon  the  sea,  that  Caesar 
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found  himself  cut  off  from  Italy,  and  the  remainder   of  his  Cfesar,  with 

,,11.11  a  division  of 

lorces  dared  not  embark.  his  army, 

Caesar's  position  soon  became  very  critical.  He  had  hoped  ^"jy*'^^™™ 
by  his  rapid  move  to  secure  Dyrrhachium,  the  appointed  head- 
quarters, the  armoury,  and  treasure-house  of  Pompey's  forces, 
but  the  latter  had  become  aware  of  the  danger  in  time  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  to  occupy  the  town.  His  troops  were  twice  as 
numerous  as  Caesar's,  yet  he  did  not  attempt  a  battle,  but  went 
into  winter  quarters  ;  the  spring  would  bring  him  large  rein- 
forcements, and  it  would  be  easy  to  annihilate  Caesar's  little 
army,  cooped  up  amongst  the  hills  of  Epirus.  The  impatience 
with  which  Caesar  awaited  the  arrival  of  more  troops  from  Brun- 
disium  was  almost  intolerable.  It  is  related  that  he  formed  the 
desperate  resolution  of  crossing  the  Adriatic  himself  in  a  fishing- 
vessel  to  fetch  them,  but  could  find  no  one  sufficiently  daring  to 
undertake  the  voyage.  At  length,  as  spring  approached,  Mark 
Antony,  who  commanded  for  Caesar  at  Brundisium,  ventured 
to  embark  with  four  legions  and  800  horse  for  Apollonia. 
With  the  help  of  favourable  winds,  the  passage  was  rapidly 
accomplished,  and  in  perfect  safety.  But  the  same  wind  pre- 
vented their  disembarkation  at  the  appointed  place,  and  carried 
them  past  both  Caesar's  and  Pompey's  camps  as  far  as  Lissus. 
They  had  been  seen  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  a  Rhodian  squadron 
immediately  gave  chase.  Antony's  ships  ran  into  the  harbour, 
but  when  the  enemy  followed,  the  wind  suddenly  veered  round, 
and  drove  their  vessels  back  with  loss  into  the  open  sea. 
Pompey,  who  with  his  whole  army  was  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  Caesar's  forces,  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  junction, 
but  Antony,  taking  a  circuitous  and  difficult  route,  was  met  by 
Caesar  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsus.  Pompey  had  taken  up  ^fark 
his  position  at  Asparagium,  and  there  remained  motionless,  refus-  effects  a 
ing  the  battle  which  Caesar  wished  to  bring  on.  Caesar  cut  him  wi^h^casar. 
off"  from  Dyrrhachium  by  land,  but  the  sea  communication  was 
open,  and  his  troops  were  abundantly  supplied,  whilst  great 
scarcity  was  felt  in  Caesar's  camp.  The  latter  now  carried  out  a 
gigantic  undertaking.  With  four  months'  incessant  labour,  and 
amidst  constant  conflicts,  his  soldiers  enclosed  the  enemy's  camp 
with  a  chain  of  fortified  positions  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  ex-  Pompey 
tent,  so  that,  although  the  sea  was  open,  the  cavalry  were  unable  his  camp.  ^ 
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to  forage,  and  tlie  army  was  in  some  degree  straitened.  Csfisar'a 
soldiers  were  themselves  exposed  to  the  greatest  hardships,  but 
they  declared  that  they  would  sooner  eat  the  bark  of  trees  than 
abandon  their  undertaking.  A  like  resolution  and  endurance 
was  not  to  be  expected  in  the  enemy. 

Pompey,  however,  hearing  from  some  Gallic  deserters  of  one 
spot  near  the  sea,  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  breaking 
the  blockade,  as  the  lines  were  not  quite  carried  down  to 
the  water,  made  an  overwhelming  attack  upon  that  point, 
drove  back  the  legion  stationed  at  the  spot,  and  occupied  the 
fortification.  Soon  after,  Csesar  himself  was  foiled  in  an  attack 
upon  some  of  Pompey's  troops,  and  that  general  appearing  on 
the  field  with  five  legions,  Caesar's  men  fled  in  panic  and  terror, 
with  the  loss  of  about  1000  of  their  number. 

The  daring  enterprise  had  proved  an  undeniable  failure, 
Pompey  having  broken  through  the  enclosing  lines,  his  cavalry 
were  set  free  to  harass  Caesar's  land  communications,  and  the  few 
vessels  the  latter  possessed  were  about  this  time  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  Pompey's  son  Cnseus ;  there  was  no  hope  of  the 
troops  stiU  at  Bruudisium  reaching  the  scene  of  action  unless 
by  the  long  land  route.  Csesar  had  no  choice  but  to  retreat 
into  the  interior,  the  enemy's  fleet  giving  him  so  fatal  a  supe- 
riority on  the  coast.  To  facilitate  the  supply  of  his  army, 
Csesar  had  previously  sent  a  detachment  under  Calvinus  inland  ; 
these  troops  were  also  intended  to  hinder  the  junction  of  some 
hostile  forces  under  Scipio  (which  were  on  thek  way  from  the 
East  to  reinforce  Pompey)  with  the  main  army,  Calvinus 
and  Scipio  had  been  encamped  opposite  to  each  other  for  some 
time  on  the  Haliacmon.  Calvinus  was  now  at  Heracleia 
Lyncestis  and  had  heard  nothing  of  Caesar's  misfortunes  until 
Pompey's  army  was  near  at  hand,  but  he  was  fortunately  able 
to  efiect  his  escape.  At  the  source  of  the  Peneius  in  Thessaly 
he  met  Csesar,  who,  conducting  his  difiicult  retreat  with  his 
usual  skill,  had  first  gone  to  Apollonia  to  secure  his  wounded 
and  to  give  his  soldiers  their  pay,  then,  leaving  garrisons 
behind,  had  followed  the  course  of  the  Aous,  and  crossed  the 
mountain  chain  separating  Epirus  from  Thessaly.  The  com- 
bined armies,  numbering  only  22,000  men,  encamped  near 
Pharsalia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,     K"o  troops  were 
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at  all  able  to  vie  with  Csesar's  legions  in  their  long  and  rapid 
marches.  Pompey  had  followed  their  retreat,  but  gave  up  the 
pursuit  after  four  days.  He  then  turned  aside  to  join  the 
corps  under  Scipio,  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  descent  on  Italy, 
which  was  strongly  advocated  by  many.  Caesar's  enemies  were 
so  sm-e  of  speedy  triumph,  that  they  began  to  dispute  vehe- 
mently as  to  the  future  enjoyment  of  oflSces  and  dignities,  and 
the  disposal  of  confiscated  estates  at  Eome  after  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  little  army,  which  was  meanwhile  recovering  energy 
and  tone  after  its  late  disasters.  Pompey  probably  saw  more 
clearly  the  true  nature  of  his  position.  The  march  into  the 
interior  separated  him  from  his  fleet,  and  when  he  arrived 
with  his  47,000  soldiers  and  7000  cavalry  (his  infantry  being 
more  than  double,  and  his  horse  seven  times  the  strength 
of  Caesar's),  and  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow 
stream  of  the  Enipeus,  he  showed  no  anxiety  to  assume  the 
offensive.  But  the  impatience  which  reigned  in  his  camp,  and  impatience 
the  insinuations  that  his  only  purpose  in  delay  was  to  enjoy  a  camp. 
little  longer  the  pleasure  of  supremacy,  left  him  no  rest  until 
he  yielded,  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  descended  into  the  plain 
of  Pharsalia,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Csesar,  who,  unable 
from  his  inferiority  of  forces  to  act  on  the  offensive,  had  feared 
that  no  battle  would  be  fought  at  all.  Pompey  did  not  feel  Battle  of 
much  reliance  on  his  infantry,  but  the  success  of  his  cavalry,  ^^'^^g\^'4s 
which  outnumbered  Caesar's  by  seven  to  one,  could  hardly  be 
doubtful.  Csesar  therefore  placed  about  ;2000  of  his  best 
soldiers  to  support  his  horse,  and  when  the  hostUe  cavalry  had 
dispersed  the  small  body  opposed  to  them,  they  encountered  so 
unexpected  and  so  stern  a  resistance  from  these  veteran  warriors, 
that  they  soon  took  to  flight.  The  defeat  of  the  cavalry  greatly 
dispirited  the  infantry,  which  had  hitherto  held  their  ground  ; 
the  victorious  troops  surrounded  the  enemy's  left  wing,  and 
Caesar's  reserve  advanced  to  the  assault,  so  that  Pompey's 
legions  everywhere  yielded  and  recrossed  the  narrow  stream. 
But  their  general  had  given  up  all  for  lost  when  his  cavalry 
was  routed,  and  deserting  the  scene  of  action,  he  made  the  best  Flight  of 
of  his  way  to  the  sea-coast.  Caesar's  army  followed  up  thek 
victory.  Regardless  of  fatigue  and  of  the  noonday  heat,  and 
unattracted  by  the  rich  spoils  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  they 
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pursued  the  dispirited  and  leaderless  host,  intercepted  their  re- 
treat, and  with  but  slight  loss  on  their  own  side,  achieved  a 
complete  triumph,  15,000  of  the  foe  being  killed  or  wounded, 
and  20,000  made  prisoners. 

The  results  of  this  memorable  day  soon  manifested  them- 
selves. The  East  changed  sides.  As  for  Pompey's  party,  the 
majority,  Cicero  amongst  them,  sued  for  peace,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  courtesy  by  the  conqueror.  Many  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  secure  favour  in  time  ;  others  secretly  hoped  for  a 
future  change,  or  rested  in  some  kind  of  self-deception.  Of 
such  lukewarm  and  half-hearted  partisans  Cato  was  not  one. 

After  the  fatal  9  th  of  August,  he  and  others  of  like  mind 
held  a  council  at  Corcyra,  but  could  resolve  on  no  common 
action,  or  discern  any  hope  for  the  future.  No  one  was  certain 
where  Pompey  was.  Many  of  these  desponding  but  resolute 
adherents  of  the  fallen  republic  went  to  Africa,  where  Juba, 
king  of  Numidia,  was  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  where 
we  shall  meet  with  them  again.  The  fleet  afforded  another 
resort.  As  pirates,  as  brigands,  as  secret  conspirators,  warfare 
might  be  waged  against  the  monarchy.  Whilst  each  was 
planning  for  himself  how  to  carry  on  the  strife,  Csesar's  aim  was 
to  secure  the  person  of  Pompey,  and  prevent  the  assembling  of 
another  army.  The  unhappy  fugitive  had  gone  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  found  his  wife  Cornelia,  and  his  son  Sextus.  The 
victory  of  Pharsalia  had,  he  perceived,  closed  the  East  against 
him.  In  Egypt  alone  he  hoped  for  shelter.  He  appears  to 
have  avoided  his  late  coadjutors,  fearing,  perhaps,  their  re- 
proaches for  his  cowardly  flight  from  the  field  of  battle.  The 
king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  formerly  received 
favour  from  Pompey,  was  dead,  and  his  children,  Cleopatra 
and  Ptolemy,  whom  he  had  left  joint  heirs  of  the  throne,  were 
engaged  in  a  civil  war.  Ptolemy  was  but  ten  years  old,  and 
was  with  his  guardian,  Potheinos,  at  Pelusium,  when  Pompey 
anchored  off  the  shore,  accompanied  by  about  2000  men  from 
Cyprus,  chiefly  slaves,  whom  he  had  liberated  and  armed.  The 
court  of  Egypt  had  decided  to  dismiss  the  general  at  once,  but 
it  was  suggested  that  there  was  a  yet  surer  and  better  way 
of  proceeding,  and  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  Csesar,  who 
was  at  hand.     A  boat  was  despatched  from  the  shore,  and 
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Pompey  was  invited  to  land  in  it.  As  he  descended  from  his 
vessel,  Septimus,  a  Roman  military  tribune  in  the  Egyptian 
service,  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife  Murder  or 
and  son,  and  his  body  was  left  unburied.  Thus  miserably  sept.^2s,' 
perished  the  man  whose  name  had  long  filled  so  conspicuous  ^•'^-  *^- 
a  place  in  the  Roman  world,  on  the  28th  of  September  48, 
the  day  on  which,  thirteen  years  before,  he  had  celebrated  his 
triumph  over  Llithridates,  and  the  day  before  his  fifty-ninth 
birthday.  Fate  had  justified  the  sort  of  irony  which  led  Sulla 
in  his  early  youth  to  salute  him  as  '  Great,'  when  he  insisted 
on  a  triumph  after  his  raid  upon  Africa.  He  had  reaped  what 
others  had  sown,  and  his  triumphs  in  the  East,  his  own  vanity, 
and  the  applause  of  the  people,  with  whose  cause  he  was  then 
identified,  lifted  him  to  a  height  to  which  he  was  not  born.  A 
good  officer,  but  a  commonplace  man,  he  grew  more  and  more 
personally  insignificant  on  the  height  to  which  he  had  been 
carried,  and  he  ended  thus  in  defeat,  disgrace,  and  ignominious 
death.  It  was,  however,  with  no  feigned  emotion  that  Csesar 
turned  away  his  face,  when,  on  arriving  at  Alexandria,  the  head 
of  the  man  who  had  been  the  husband  of  his  only  child,  and 
his  own  colleague  for  so  many  years,  was  brought  to  him  on 
board  his  ship. 

In  crossing  the  Hellespont,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  Csesar's 
vessel  had  fallen  in  with  a  squadron  of  sixteen  of  the  hostile 
fleet,  under  Cassius  ;  but  that  officer,  on  hearing  of  the  late 
catastrophe  at  Pharsalia,  and  being  summoned  by  Csesar  to  yield, 
surrendered  to  him  at  once.     When  Caesar  arrived  at  Alexan-  c?esar  at 
dria,  he  had  scarcely  more  than  3000  men  with  him.     The 
civil  war  in  Egypt  had  arisen  from  the  attempt  of  Ptolemy,  or 
rather  of  his  guardian,  Potheinos,  to  obtain  the  sole  monarchy 
of  Egypt,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  father.      Csesar  sum-  He 
moned  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  now  sixteen  years  old,  between 
to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  and,  as  the  representative  of  the  cieopatra"'^ 
Roman  authority,  declared  that  both  should  jointly  occupy  the 
throne,  according  to  their  father's  directions.     It  appears  that 
Csesar  did  not  anticipate  any  serious  opposition  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, although  a  demonstration  made  by  the  excitable  inhabit- 
ants on  his  landing,  at  the  sight  of  the  ensigns  of  a  Roman 
magistrate,  had  shown  their  hostile  disposition.     Csesar  sent 
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despatches  to  summon  his  troops  to  Alexandria,  but  the  pre- 
valent north-west  wind  made  all  communication  by  sea  diflficult, 
and  uncertain ;  whilst  Potheinos  was  secretly  directing  the 
assembling  of  the  Eoman  forces  in  Egypt.  The  Alexandrian 
population,  amounting  to  300,000,  lost  no  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying their  hatred  and  ill-will  to  their  unwelcome  and  imperious 
guests.  But  amongst  the  rulers  all  was  apparent  harmony,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  young  Egyptian  queen  gave  a  peculiar  charm 
to  the  festivities  and  banquetings  which  were  soon  to  yield  to 
sterner  work  and  different  scenes.  The  Roman  array  occupying 
Egypt  had  now  assembled,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  they 
came  as  enemies  to  Csesar,  the  citizens  joined  their  cause  ; 
whereupon  Csesar  collected  his  soldiers,  secured  the  persons 
of  the  king  and  his  guardian,  destroyed  the  Egyptian  fleet  by 
fire,  and,  entrenching  himself  in  the  royal  palace,  ordered  the 
occupation  of  the  island  of  Pharos.  The  streets  of  the  city 
became  the  scenes  of  constant  fighting.  The  royal  family  of 
Egypt  was  represented  amongst  the  insurgents  by  Arsinoe 
and  Ptolemy  the  younger,  sister  and  brother  of  Cleopatra  and 
Ptolemy,  and  their  operations  were  energetically  and  skUfully 
conducted  by  the  minister  Ganymedes.  Csesar,  though  unable 
to  stir,  was  secure  in  his  fortified  position,  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  had  happily  been  discovered,  if  he  could  only 
keep  the  sea  open  until  assistance  came. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  possessed  an  excellent  harbour,  formed 
by  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  or  rather  two  harbours,  a  division  being 
formed  by  a  causeway  which  connected  the  island  with  the 
mainland.  These  two  harbours  communicated  by  two  open- 
ings in  the  causeway,  over  which  bridges  had  been  erected. 
Csesar  had  possession  of  the  eastern  harbour  only  ;  the  western, 
together  with  the  island  and  the  causeway,  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians.  His  only  means  of  communication 
therefore  was  by  his  vessels  through  the  narrow  harbour 
mouth,  and  one  naval  disaster  might  easily  prove  his  ruin. 
He  directed  a  simultaneous  attack  to  be  made  upon  the  island 
from  the  harbour  and  from  the  sea,  and  succeeded  in  taking 
both  it  and  the  causeway  as  far  as  the  second  opening ;  here 
he  ordered  the  erection  of  a  fortification.  Whilst  engaged  in  this 
operation  a  party  of  Egyptians  ascending  the  causeway  behiud 
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the  workmen,  assailed  them  in  the  rear ;  in  the  crowd  and  con- 
fusion most  of  the  legionaries  employed  fell  into  the  water  and 
were  drowned ;  others  were  taken  on  board  the  ships,  some  of 
which  being  overloaded  sank  with  their  crews.  Csesar,  who 
was,  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  the  danger,  had  taken  refuge  on 
his  own  ship,  but  finding  it  sinking,  only  saved  his  life  by 
swimming  to  another.  The  loss  was  serious,  but  the  possession  Csesar  gains 
of  the  island  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  causeway  more  than  pjfaros!  ° 
compensated  it. 

Oc^sar  had  allowed  the  boy  king  to  leave  the  city,  under  the 
promise  of  quieting  the  insurrection,  but  instead  of  doing  so 
Ptolemy  had  placed  himself  at  its  head.  But  help  was  on  its 
way  at  length  to  the  beleaguered  forces.  Mithridates,  a  prince 
of  Pergamus,  with  an  army  composed  of  Asiatics,  Bedouins,  and 
Jews,  had  arrived  at  Pelusium,  and  taken  it,  and  was  marching 
southwards  to  cross  the  Nile  at  Memphis,  above  the  Delta. 
On  receiving  the  welcome  news  Csesar  embarked  his  troops, 
and  skirting  the  Mareotic  Lake,  effected  a  junction  with  the 
relieving  army,  which  had  in  the  meantime  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Nile.  Then  attacking  the  Egyptians,  who,  under  Battle  of  tht 
Ptolemy,  occupied  a  very  favourable  position  in  the  Delta,  '  ^" 
he  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  amongst  the  multitude  that, 
attempting  to  escape,  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
was  the  young  king  himself.  Alexandria  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  who  bade  its  people  henceforth  busy  themselves  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  thus,  if  possible,  heal  their  self-inflicted 
wounds  ;  for  they  had  lost  in  the  late  conflict,  not  only  their 
fleet  and  corn-magazines,  but  their  far-famed  libraiy,  and  many 
other  public  monuments.  The  kingdom  was  intrusted  to 
Cleopatra  and  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy,  and  a  Roman 
garrison  stationed  at  Alexandria.  As  at  Massilia,  no  vengeance 
was  taken  by  the  conqueror  for  the  protracted  and  tedious 
opposition,  which  proved  far  more  serious  in  its  indirect  than  in 
its  immediate  results ;  for  whilst  the  new  monarch  of  the 
Roman  world  was  detained  in  the  Egyptian  capital,  the  coalition  The  republi- 
of  the  assembled  patriots,  in  alliance  with  Juba  of  Numidia,  AMca^ 
was  gaining  strength,  and  an  army,  equal  to  that  which  had 
perished  at  Pharsalia,  was  again  at  their  command.  But  a  still 
further  delay  took  place,  for  Csesar  was  summoned  to  Asia 
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Minor,  where  Pharnaces,  sou  of  the  great  Mitnndates,  IiaJ 
availed  himself  of  the  civil  war  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  certain  dependent  and  protected  States, 
and  had  defeated  Ceesar's  heutenant,  Calvinus,  near  Nicopolis. 
Caesar  himself  arriving,  ordered  the  prince  to  evacuate  Pontus, 
and  restore  his  unlawful  acquisitions,  and  Pharnaces  promised 
compliance,  but  hoping  that  the  urgent  necessity  for  Caesars 
presence  in  the  west  would  call  him  thither,  did  not  attempt  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  Caesar,  therefore,  with  a  single  legion,  that 
he  had  brought  from  Egypt,  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated 
army,  hastened  to  the  camp  of  Pharnaces  at  Ziela,  and  though 
the  troops  of  the  latter  fought  bravely,  the  veterans  of  Caesar 
Pharuaces'^  decided  the  day,  August  2,  47.  The  campaign  had  occupied 
August 47.'  but  five  days  (^Veni,  vidi,  vici),  and  after  presenting  the  king- 
dom of  Pharnaces  to  Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  for  his  good 
services  in  Egypt,  and  further  settling  the  afi'airs  of  the  East, 
Caesar  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  month  of  Septeniber,  and  pre- 
pared to  embark  for  Africa. 

During  Caesar's  absence  in  Egypt  his  veteran  legions  had 
remained  in  Campania,  enjoying  relaxation  from  their  excessive 
toils,  and  expecting  a  speedy  triumph,  and  the  rewards  pro- 
mised them  at  the  close  of  the  war.  When,  instead  of  this, 
orders  came  that  they  were  to  prepare  for  an  expedition  to 
Africa,  and  for  another  war,  they  received  the  messengers  with 
insults,  and  refused  to  obey  before  receiving  the  expected  gifts. 
Some  officers  who  attempted  to  stay  their  movements  were 
kiUed,  and  the  mutinous  legions  took  their  way  to  Rome,  to 
Csesar  queUs  force  their  claims  upon  their  general  in  person.  Caesar,  leaving 
a  mutiny.  ^^^  gates  of  the  city  guarded,  went  out  to  meet  the  angry 
soldiers,  and  asked  what  they  demanded.  They  answered, 
'  their  dismissal  ;'  it  was  instantly  granted,  to  their  extreme 
surprise,  for  they  had  not  thought  it  possible  that  Caesar  could 
dispense  with  their  services,  and  had  only  asked  for  dismissal, 
that,  on  being  refused,  they  might  make  their  own  conditions  ; 
the  general  then  addressed  them  not  as  '  comrades'  (commili- 
tones),  but  as  '  citizens'  (quirites),  which  sounded  strangely  to 
their  ears  from  Caesar's  mouth,  and  told  them  that  though  no 
longer  his  soldiers  they  should  receive  all  that  had  been  pro- 
mised them  when  the  war  was  ended,  besides  the  assignations 
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of  land  which  he  had  intended  for  them,  but,  he  added,  that  of 
course  they  could  take  no  part  in  his  trium^jh  when  he  celebrated 
it.  An  extraordinary  revulsion  of  feeling  ensued ;  Caesar's 
words,  his  generosity  and  faithfulness  towards  them,  his  irresis- 
tible personal  influence,  the  intolerable  idea  of  standing  by  and 
looking  on  at  a  triumph  which  would  be  his  and  yet  not  theirs, 
so  wrought  upon  their  minds,  that  after  standing  silent  and  hesi- 
tating a  while,  one  universal  cry  broke  forth,  that  they  might 
be  permitted  to  serve  again,  to  be  Caesar's  soldiers  still,  and  the 
general,  after  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  sufficiently  entreated, 
yielded  to  their  petition.  The  ringleaders  had  one-third  of 
their  promised  rewards  cut  off. 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  memorable  day  of 
Pharsalia,  and  the  defeated  party  were  ready  once  more  to  offer 
battle,  in  alliance  with  the  victorious  Juba  of  Numidia,  on  the 
shores  of  Africa.  At  Utica,  the  '  three  hundred'  (for  they  The  camp 
scrupled  to  be  called  the  '  senate'  so  far  from  the  Capitol)  **  ^'*'^^- 
filled  up  their  vacancies,  and  again  represented  the  ancient  con- 
stitution. Hither  came  the  fugitive  generals  Afranius  and 
Petreius,  who  had  fought  at  Ilerda  and  at  Pharsalia,  Cnseus 
and  Sextus,  the  sons  of  Pompey,  Labienus,  the  soUtary  deserter 
from  Caesar's  ranks,  who  had  rendered  good  services  to  his  new 
masters,  Metellus  Scipio,  whose  great  incompetence  was  only 
disguised  by  personal  importance  as  father-in-law  of  the  late 
commander-in-chief,  Faustus  Sulla,  son  of  the  regent,  and 
Marcus  Cato  the  soul  of  the  whole  movement.  With  immense 
exertions  a  large  army  had  been  raised,  but  great  exasperation 
prevailed  throughout  the  country  at  the  hard  and  relentless 
manner  in  which  recruits  had  been  levied ;  even  the  fields  were 
left  fallow  for  want  of  hands  to  till  them.  Cato,  who  had 
energetically  carried  out  these  measures,  was,  however,  in  despair 
at  the  uncontrollable  fanaticism  and  fury  of  his  partisans.  Of 
course  every  adherent  of  Caesar  had  long  been  devoted  by  anti- 
cipation to  proscription  in  the  day  of  republican  vengeance,  but 
it  was  now  further  proclaimed  by  the  influence  of  their  barbarian 
ally,  king  Juba,  that  every  community  suspected  of  good-wUl  to 
Caesar's  cause  should  be  exterminated  by  fire  and  sword.  Most 
towns  in  Africa  might  incur  such  a  suspicion,  as  the  republicans 
had    naturally  become  unpopular,   if   not   hated  ;    and  Cato 
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scarcely  succeeded  in  saving  the  large  and  flourisiiing  capital 
city  of  Utica  from  the  destruction  which  was  in  fact  inflicted 
upon  the  unfortunate  town  of  Vaga. 

Cassar  started  from  Lilybseum  late  in  the  year  47,  having 
■with  him  no  more  than  six  legions,  five  of  which  consisted  of 
newly  levied  troops ;  he  could  not  wait  for  the  rest,  and  the 
storms  which  overtook  him  on  his  passage  so  scattered  the 
transports  that  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  Africa  with  only 
Csesariands    3000  men.     With  this  small  body  he  entrenched  himself,  but 

in  Africa  47 

'  ■  kept  everything  in  readiness  for  a  re-embarkation  if  necessary. 
Gradually,  however,  the  missing  vessels  arrived,  but,  on  advanc- 
ing, Caesar  found  himself  exposed  to  the  same  sort  of  danger 
that  Orassus  had  met  with  in  the  unfortunate  Parthian  expedi- 
tion. It  was  only  by  skilful  manoeuvring  and  a  rapid  retreat 
to  the  town  of  Kuspina,  which  he  had  occupied  on  landing, 
that  the  little  army  of  infantry  was  saved  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing cavalry  force  and  the  terrible  lances  of  the  foe.  Caesar 
was  partially  relieved  by  a  diversion  made  in  the  Numidian 
territory  by  Bocchus,  Juba's  rival,  and  by  Sittius,  an  old 
adherent  of  Catiline,  who  had  escaped  to  Africa,  but  he  was 
master  of  only  a  few  square  miles,  and  dependent  on  his  vessels 
for  supplies.  Cato,  the  only  man  of  power  and  authority  in  the 
hostile  camp,  had,  with  a  somewhat  exaggerated  sense  of  pro- 
priety, refused  to  comply  with  the  soldiers'  wish  that  he  should 
assume  the  command,  because  he  thought  Metellus  Scipio  had 
the  best  claim  to  the  oflBce  ;  the  claims  of  ability  for  the  aU- 
important  position,  and  ef  influence  over  the  men,  he  did  not 
possess.  Cato  advised  a  retreat  into  the  interior,  where,  as 
the  experience  of  Crassus  had  taught,  Caisar's  infantry  would 
have  scarcely  a  chance,  and  he  offered  himself  to  make  a  diver- 
sion on  Italy.  But  Scipio  decided  to  carry  on  the  war  near  the 
coast,  amongst  a  population  bitterly  exasperated  against  his 
cause,  and  ready  to  desert  to  Caesar  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
occupied  the  towns  of  Hadrumetum  and  Thapsus,  and  repeatedly 
offered  battle,  which  was  not  accepted.  With  patient  labour, 
and  often  in  person,  Caesar  was  training  and  exercising  his  new 
troops,  whilst  awaiting  his  old  legionaries.  No  one  recognised 
the  daring  general  in  the  careful  commander,  who,  like  Hannibal, 
could  not  only  greatly  dare,  but  prudently  and  patiently  wait. 
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At  length,  wlien  spring  had  once  more  come  round,  his  whole 
forces  were  assembled,  and  he  marched  against  the  town  of 
Thapsus,  convinced  that  the  enemy  would  hazard  a  battle  to 
defend  it,  although  the  ground  was  suitable  for  infantry.  On 
the  6th  of  April  the  armies  met,  but  when  Caesar's  warlike  and 
experienced  soldiers  beheld  the  bearing  and  the  disposition  of 
the  foe,  they  waited  not  the  signal  of  their  chief,  but,  ordering 
the  trumpeter  to  sound,  advanced  to  charge  the  loose  and  ill- 
formed  ranks  ;  Ceesar  perceived  it,  and  was  at  their  head  in  an  Battle  of 
instant.  The  Numidian  elephants  were  driven  back  by  stones  ^pru^4g'_ 
and  arrows  upon  their  own  ranks,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
republican  army  was  final.  With  the  loss  of  but  fifty  men 
the  enemy  was  annihilated,  nor  was  Caesar  able  to  enforce  for- 
bearance on  his  soldiers  ;  they  attributed  the  incessant  renewal 
of  the  war  to  the  extreme  lenity  which  their  general  had  shown, 
and  would  give  no  quarter  in  the  last  decisive  struggle. 

It  was  all  over ;  the  republic  had  passed  through  its  final 
agony,  and  was  extinct.  The  sons  of  Pompey  escaped,  but 
most  of  the  leaders  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  angry  soldiers,  or 
of  Sittius,  or  else  perished  by  a  voluntary  death.  As  for  Cato,  Death  oi 
if  the  Roman  republic  no  longer  existed,  what  work  remained 
for  him  to  do  ?  Pardon  from  Caesar  would  be  bitterer  far  than 
death.  He  was  at  Utica,  where  he  held  the  office  of  com- 
mandant, when  the  fatal  news  arrived.  It  was  impossible 
to  defend  the  city,  as  the  majority  of  the  '  three  hundred'  were 
disposed  to  capitulate,  and  shrinking  with  horror  from  the  pro- 
posal made  by  some  to  massacre  the  citizens  as  being  well- 
disposed  to  Caesar,  he  gave  to  all  who  desired  it  the  means  of 
flight,  and  employed  his  property  in  every  possible  way  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  remained  behind.  When  aU  was  done, 
retiring  to  his  sleeping  apartment,  he  read  Plato's  Phcedo,  and 
then  plunging  his  sword  into  his  breast  he  died,  the  last  true 
son  of  the  once  Ulustrious  republic.  One  of  the  greatest 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  closed. 
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CHAPTER   XLIII. 
IMPERATOR  C^SAR. 

Ciwar's  views — His  magnificent  triumph  and  lenity — Recall  of  exiles — Powers  con- 
ferred on  Caesar — The  executive  power  in  his  hands — The  finance — Adminis- 
tration of  justice— The  army — His  secret  enemies — The  new  court  and  courtiers 
— Caesar's  legislation  interrupted  by  expedition  to  Spain— Formidable  insur- 
rection headed  by  the  sons  of  Pompey — Battle  of  Munda  and  second  triumph  of 
Caesar— State  of  Rome  and  Italy— Slavery  and  luxury — The  city  mob  of  mendi- 
cants and  idlers — Moral  degradation  and  superficial  refinement — Scepticism 
and  superstition — The  poet  Lucretius— The  satirist  Varro — Caesar  attempts  the 
■^vork— Regulation  of  the  com  distribution  and  the  general  finance — Measures 
to  relieve  pauperism — Vast  plans  for  improvement  of  the  city — New  position 
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family  Ufe — His  enactments  concerning  interest  anu  loans— Great  principle  of 
the  personal  freedom  of  the  debtor— Endeavours  to  improve  agriculture- Free 
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'  CoBsar 
Imperium  oceano,  famam  qui  terminet  astris.' 

^NEID,  I.  287. 

Ctesar'a  No  One  "who  carefully  considers  the  character,  antecedents, 
and  legislation  of  Caesar,  can  imagine  that  he  was  actuated  by 
that  vulgar  ambition  which  aims  at  -n^earing  a  crown  and  as- 
suming the  style  and  title  of  a  king.  Nor  was  he  moved  by 
that  more  romantic  impulse  which  loves  conquest  for  its  own 
sake,  and  boldly  pushes  on  through  unknown  paths,  to  win  re- 
nown upon  the  battle-fields  of  distant  lands.  Caesar  was  essen- 
tially and  wholly  a  democrat,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  of  all 
modern  names  (though  it  may  at  first  sound  strange),  Crom- 
well's is  in  fact  most  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Roman  hero. 
His  ideal  from  his  earliest  youth  had  been  that  of  C.  Gracchus 
and  of  Sertorius, — a  commonwealth  of  free  citizens  co-extensive 
with  the  empire, — as  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  oligarchic 
clique,  which  based  its  rule  on  the  most  exclusive  policy, 
limited  as  far  as  in  it  lay  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
mercilessly  tyrannized  over  the  hapless  provinces.     Relief  for 
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debtors,  equitable  allotment  of  the  public  lands,  and  coloniza- 
tion, were  other  features  in  the  democratic  scheme,  and  an 
attentive  reader  cannot  but  trace  these  hereditary  ideas,  however 
distorted  in  form  and  defiled  by  violence  and  cruelty  in  the 
democratic  leaders  from  the  Gracchi  to  Catiline.  And  when 
Caesar  came  forward  to  lift  the  well-worn  standard  on  high,  he 
sought  for  eighteen  years  in  poUtical  warfare  for  the  triumph 
of  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  The  aristocracy  against  which 
he  fought  was  indeed  weaker  by  far  than  when,  more  than  half 
a  century  before,  the  revolutionary  struggle  had  begun,  but  a 
greater  change  for  the  worse  had  passed  over  the  popular  party. 
It  was  represented  by  the  anarchists,  many  of  whom,  Catiline 
himself  included,  were  bankrupt  and  ruined  aristocrats,  who  em- 
ployed the  familiar  rallying-cry  of  a  party  as  a  cover  for  warfare 
against  property,  and  universal  spoliation.  The  great  demo- 
cratic statesman  perceived  that  a  military  basis  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  this  he  found  in  Gaul  and  in  the  veteran 
warriors  whom  he  trained  in  his  service  there.  At  Lucca,  he 
renewed  the  triumvirate  when  he  might  easOy  have  become 
sole  ruler,  and  as  the  civil  war  drew  on,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  his  efforts  to  avoid  it,  and  if  possible  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise, were  sincere.  The  scenes  of  the  eventful  struggle  which 
ensued  are  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  the  battle  of  Thapsus 
left  Csesar  undisputed  master  of  the  State.  He  returned  to 
Rome  and  celebrated  a  magnificent  and  fourfold  triumph  over  cssar  ceie- 
Gaul,  Egypt,  Pharnaces,  and  Juba,  but  not  over  his  country-  ma^ttTcent 
men.  A  spectacle  so  costly  and  magnificent  had  never  been  triumph, 
witnessed  in  the  city.  Then  followed  popular  festivities  and 
shows,  large  gifts  and  assignations  to  all  his  soldiers,  presents 
to  each  individual  citizen,  of  money,  corn,  and  oil,  and  a 
banquet  spread  on  22,000  tables,  including  dainties  and  costly 
wines.     No  scenes  of  violence  and  cruelty  stained  the  triumph  Moderation 

of  Cffisar 

of  the  nephew  of  Marius.  Csesar  had  burned  all  papers  found 
at  Pharsalia  and  Thapsus,  and  there  were  few  exceptions  to 
the  general  indemnity.  Those  leaders  only  who  had  deserted  to 
the  enemy,  after  receiving  pardon  from  Csesar,  were  proclaimed 
worthy  of  death,  and  the  sentence  was  only  carried  out  in  a  few 
instances.  The  leaders  who  had  remained  in  arms  after  the 
capitulation  of  Ilerda,  forfeited  their  property,  and  were  sen- 
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tenced  to  banishment.  The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
was  confiscated  to  the  State.  But  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  widows  and  orphans  were  provided  for,  and  the  formal 
often  escaped  with  a  fine,  or  received  pardon.  All  others  who 
asked  favour  found  it,  and  in  the  year  44  a  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Caesar  sought  to  reconcile  past  strife,  and 
to  throw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  bygone  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
blood.  All  exiles  of  both  parties  were  recalled ;  the  children 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sulla  were  reinstated  in  their  political 
rights,  whilst  the  statues  of  Sulla  and  of  Pompey,  thrown  down 
by  the  populace,  were  set  up  again  at  Caesar's  command.  The 
•only  exceptions  made  were  in  the  case  of  those  who  for  money 
had  slaughtered  their  proscribed  fellow-citizens.  Mdo  also  was 
excluded  from  favour.  The  new  ruler  would  represent  and 
govern  no  party,  but  the  whole  State,  employing  in  its  service 
whatever  he  found  of  talent  and  ability  even  amongst  the  hostile 
ranks.  He  allowed  the  presence  of  the  conflicting  elements, 
leaving  them  to  wear  down  their  sharp  edges  in  the  slow  fric- 
tion of  time,  perhaps  not  before  the  next  generation  had 
arisen. 

Various  offices  and  dignities  had  been  conferred  on  Caesar  after 
his  successive  conquests  :  the  dictatorship,  the  consulate  and  cen- 
sorship, for  fixed  periods  or  for  life,  and  at  length  the  supremacy 
in  the  State,  as  signified  in  the  adoption  of  the  usual  military 
The  ^  ^  title  of  'Imperator'  as  a  new  official  designation.  Functions  of 
all  kinds  were  intrusted  to  his  hands,  and  titles  old  and  new 
were  lavished  upon  him.  He  was  haUed  as  the  '  father  of  his 
country,'  as  a  '  demigod  ;'  the  month  of  his  birth  was  named 
*  Julius'  in  his  honour,  and  although  Caesar  would  not  assume 
The  new  the  name  so  ofiensive  to  Roman  ears,  of  'king,'  his  power  was  as 
monarc  y.  guppgjj^g  ^g  that  of  the  early  sovereigns  of  Eome.  The  senate  and 
the  popular  assembly  nominally  existed,  but  they  were  reduced 
to  the  shadows  they  had  been  under  the  kings ;  every  trace  of 
the  oligarchy  was  gone.  The  senate  was  enlarged  to  at  least 
nine  hundred,  and  since  it  was  to  represent  all  classes,  Caesar 
admitted  many  members  of  humble,  and  even  of  foreign  birth. 
But  everywhere  and  in  all  things  the  personal  wiU  of  the  ruler 
was  supreme.     The  executive  power  was  vested  in  himself 
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alone ;  the  administration  of  finance  and  of  the  army  rested 
with  him,  and  was  carried  out  by  him  personally  to  an  extent 
hardly  conceivable  to  an  ordinary  mind ;  where  he  needed 
subordinates,  he  employed  confidential  agents,  responsible  to 
himself ;  and  he  selected  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  The 
judicial  courts  remained  as  before.  They  were  to  be  composed 
both  of  senators  and  equites,  but  the  monarch  had  himself  the 
right  of  administering  justice,  and  the  ancient  right  of  appeal 
to  the  people  was  transformed  into  that  of  an  appeal  to 
Caesar.  He  was,  of  course,  the  generalissimo  of  the  army,  and 
one  of  his  most  anxious  cares  was  to  secure  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire,  the  only  purpose  for  which  he  considered  a  standing 
army  necessary.  He  purposed  an  expedition  to  the  East  to 
subdue  those  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  empire,  the  Parthians, 
and  to  make  the  Euphrates  the  safe  and  permanent  boundary- 
line.  The  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates  were  to  be  held 
and  guarded.  But  Caesar  never  intended  to  support  his  own 
rule  by  the  sword ;  he  desired  to  reign  by  the  confidence  of 
the  nation  as  its  representative.  He  settled  and  dispersed  his 
legions  throughout  the  lands  assigned  them,  nor  would  he 
surround  himself  with  a  body-guard,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  and  the  ceaseless  conspiracies  against  his  life  ;  for 
his  enemies  were  many.  The  members  of  the  fallen  oligarchy, 
the  disappointed  anarchists  (who  had  already  twice  attempted, 
during  his  absence  from  Rome,  under  Caelius  and  under 
Dolabella,  to  inaugurate  a  revolution  in  the  Catiline  sense, 
but  had  failed),  the  republicans,  amongst  whom  rebellion  was 
ever  fermenting,  all  profited  by  the  studied  clemency  of  Caesar 
to  agitate  against  his  life  and  his  throne.  Although  no  diadem 
encircled  his  brows,  and  he  appeared  in  public  crowned  only 
with  the  laurel  wreath,  which  he  always  wore  (for  Caesar  was 
not  destitute  of  personal  vanity)  to  conceal  the  baldness  on  his 
head,  the  monarchy  was  a  fait  accompli.  Let  aristocrats  and 
republicans,  the  anarchists  whom  he  had  disappointed,  the  foes 
whom  he  had  opposed,  resent  it  as  they  might,  there  was  in 
Rome  both  king  and  court.  The  new  monarch,  clothed  in  the 
purple  of  the  early  kings,  and  on  a  golden  seat,  received  the 
senate  without  rising.  The  republican  oligarchy  was  succeeded 
by  a  courtier  aristocracy,  for  the  old  and  purely  nominal  dis- 
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tinction  between  patrician  and  plebeian  was  revived,  and  Csesar 
assumed  the  right  of  admitting  non-patricians  to  patrician  rank, 
as  had  been  done  in  ancient  days  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae. 
The  antechambers  were  thronged,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
obtain  an  audience ;  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  where  Csesar 
lived  rose  in  price.  Thus  real  and  absolute  supremacy  was 
vested  in  Csesar,  together  with  an  external  ceremony  and 
pomp  not  altogether  congenial  to  the  democrat  monarch  for 
two  short  years — years  of  wonderful  and  ceaseless  activity,  of 
organization,  and  of  legislation,  interrupted  by  an  expedition 
which,  in  the  winter  of  46,  it  was  necessary  to  undertake 
in  Spain  against  the  sons  of  Pompey. 

Q.  Cassius,  an  officer  to  whom  Csesar  had  intrusted  the 
government  of  that  province,  had  unfortunately  acted  with  so 
much  avarice  and  cruel  cy  that  the  greatest  exasperation  pre- 
insurrection  vailed,  and  at  length  a  rebellion  broke  out,  the  insurgents 
welcoming  the  arrival  amongst  them  of  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
of  Labienus,  and  other  fugitive  officers  of  the  defeated  party. 
The  insurrection  assumed  such  formidable  proportions  that 
Csesar  left  Rome  in  November  46,  and  after  a  rapid  journey 
of  twenty -seven  days,  arrived  to  the  aid  of  his  distressed  legions 
in  Spain,  where,  in  February,  he  took  the  city  of  Ategua. 
Cn.  Pompey,  who  had  not  ventured  to  offer  battle,  retired  to 
Hispalis  (Seville),  and  encamped  near  Munda.  Csesar  had  only 
eight  legions  to  oppose  to  thirteen,  and  Pompey's  troops  had 
the  advantage  in  position,  he  therefore  offered  battle,  and  Csesar 
accepted  it.  It  was  a  hardly  contested  day,  but  Ceesar  con- 
quered. Labienus  fell,  and  the  elder  Pompey  was  slain  in  his 
flight.  §extus  escaped  and  concealed  himself  amongst  the  moun- 
tains until  after  Csesar's  death.  Spain  was  subdued  not  long 
after,  and  thus  the  civil  war  ended  on  the  spot  where,  four  years 
before,  it  had  begun.  Csesar  returned  to  Rome  and  celebrated 
a  second  and  equally  magnificent  triumph,  about  six  months 
before  his  death. 

So  short  was  the  space  allotted  for  his  work,  that  whilst  we 
wonder  at  what  Csesar  accomplished,  we  can  see  that  he  did 
little  more  than  trace  the  outlines  of  a  mighty  plan,  to  be  filled  in 
by  other  and  inferior  workmen.  Of  the  five-and-a-half  years 
that  Csesar  lived  after  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  only  fifteen 
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months  were  passed  in  Rome ;  and  would  we  understand  what 
was  that  work  for  which  so  brief  a  period  was  assigned,  we 
must  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  and 
Roman  dominions  at  the  time.  The  early  commonwealth  had  state  of 
in  the  slow  course  of  time  been  transformed  into  an  aristocracy  ^e^RomM 
based  on  slave-labour  ;  no  feature  of  its  hardy  youth  could  be  dtmiuiona. 
traced  in  its  decrepit  age.  Where  a  free  peasantry  had  lived 
and  worked,  gangs  of  slaves  toiled  in  fetters,  the  property  of  a  Slavery. 
few  wealthy  families,  whose  costly  and  luxurious  villas  adorned 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Italy,  and  whose  members  devoted 
their  lives  to  luxurious  indolence  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table ; 
to  live  by  labour  was  the  honour  of  a  Roman  once,  it  was  now 
a  disgrace.  There  was  no  middle  class ;  nothing  broke  the 
ghastly  contrast.  The  plains  of  Italy  that  were  not  tUled  by  slaves 
were  silent  and  unoccupied ;  her  '  once  populous  cities  had 
become  deserts.'  In  the  metropolis  congregated  the  masses  of  The  city 
the  poor  who  were  not  slaves,  the  criminal  classes,  the  bank- 
rupt and  the  ruined,  a  crowd  of  mendicants  such  as  the  world 
has  hardly  seen  elsewhere,  yet  each  possessing  a  vote,  and 
therefore  a  price  of  his  own.  The  number  of  persons  now 
supported  by  the  free  distribution  of  corn  amounted  to  320,000, 
and  a  fifth  of  the  revenue  was  thus  absorbed  ;  and  these 
mendicants  loved  ease  and  idleness  as  well  as  the  wealthy  senator 
or  merchant  in  his  elegant  villa  on  the  shores  of  Raise.  There 
was  a  time  when  one  yearly  festival  had  sufficed  the  grave  and 
temperate  Roman  people ;  now  there  were  fifty-four  days 
occupied  in  the  six  ordinary  popular  feasts,  and  besides  these 
there  were  gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  other  amusements  with- 
out end.  The  Roman  republic  was  unable  to  protect  the  The  city, 
streets  of  the  metropolis  from  crime,  or  the  shores  of  Italy 
from  pirates.  No  one  ventured  unarmed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  life  and  property  were  in  greater  danger  in  the  city 
than  anywhere  else.  No  care  was  devoted  to  the  building, 
paving,  comfort,  or  security  of  the  streets.  .  Yet  the  luxury  of  Luxury, 
the  higher  classes  was  boundless  ;  the  old  ambassadors  from 
Carthage  (page  97)  would  not  have  recognised  the  ancient 
poverty  and  simplicity  they  had  despised,  in  houses  where  the 
very  cooking  utensils  were  often  of  silver.  Cicero  thus  describes 
the  journey  of  a  Sicilian  governor  :  'When  he  travelled,  which 
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of  course  was  not  in  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  season,  when 
the  roses  were  in  their  earliest  bloom,  he  was  borne  upon  a 
litter  carried  by  eight  men,  after  the  fashion  of  the  kings  of 
Bithynia ;  sitting  on  cushions  of  Maltese  gauze  stuffed  with 
rose-leaves,  one  garland  upon  his  head,   another  around  his 
shoulders,  and  holding  a  fine  linen  scent-case  filled  with  roses 
to  his  nose  ;  thus  he  was  carried  to  the  door  of  his  sleeping 
apartment.'     Magnificent  buildings,  new  and  costly  fabrics  for 
dress,  jewels,  and  fancy  articles  of  all  kinds,  above  all  the  con- 
temptible gluttony  of  the  rich,  swallowed  up  immense  fortunes ; 
the  most  extravagant  expenditure  was  kept  up  on  borrowed 
money,  and  bankruptcy  was  frequent.     The  bribery  involved  in 
any  election  to  the  ofiices  of  the  State  exacted  the  outlay  of 
enormous  sums  ;  a  consulate  was  often  the  financial  ruin  of  a 
family.     The  moral  degiadation  and  corruption  pervading  all 
classes  was  frightful ;   morality  and  honour,  both  public  and 
private,  were  no  longer  understood  ;  a  man  who  refused  a  bribe 
was  instantly  considered  as  a  personal  enemy.     An  oath  was 
called  a  '  plaster  for  crime'  by  a  contemporary  poet.     And  yet 
over  this  moral  abyss  there  spread  an  elegant  and  superficial 
crust  of  polite  intercourse  and  mutual  courtesies.     The  inter- 
change of  letters  and  of  visits  was  incessant ;  social  banquets 
and  reunions  were  enlivened   by  music   and   song.       Greek 
literature  was  fashionable,  but  the  later  writers  and  the  Alex- 
andrian poets  were  preferred  to  Homer  and  Euripides  ;  and  the 
Roman  youth  often  finished  their  education  at  Athens  or  in 
Rhodes.     The  Roman  of  distinction,  not  content  with  his  Greek 
cook,  had  likewise  his  Greek  philosopher  or  poet ;  Greek  was 
now  equally  with  Latin  the  language  of  the  civUized  world. 
Everybody  read,  and  books  were  abundant ;  all  the  youth  of 
Rome  wrote  verse.     Q.  Cicero,  brother  of  the  orator,  when  in 
winter  quarters  in  Gaul,  produced  four  tragedies  in  sixteen  days. 
The  true  spirit  of  poetry  and  art  was  absent  from  these  exalted 
circles ;  but  style  and  accent  were  much  criticised,  and  the 
Roman  ladies  vied  with  the  men  in  witty  and  spirituel  conver- 
sation.    The  theatres  were  elaborately  and  magnificently  de- 
corated ;  and  the  audience  cared  far  less  for  the  merit  of  the 
piece  than  for  the  scenery,  the  music,  the  concluding  dance. 
The  rich  filled  their  houses  with  splendid  specimens  of  art,  but 
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rather  from  ostentation  and  love  of  display  than  from  any- 
genuine  love  of  art  for  its  own  sake. 

Scepticism  had  long  succeeded  to  the  old  national  creed,  Scepticism 
although  the  Grseco-Roman  divinities  and  worship  were  still  superstitioa 
nominally  recognised,  and  a  State  religion  existed  without  a 
faith.  To  the  forms  of  foreign  worship  already  introduced  had 
now  been  added  the  Persian,  and  the  strange  and  repulsive 
Egyptian  rites ;  never  was  superstition  more  rife  ;  prophecy, 
astrology,  divinations,  and  mysteries  of  all  kinds  became  regular 
trades.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  earnest  and  fiery  spirit  of 
the  poet  Lucretius  rose  up,  not  against  the  gods  of  the  olden  Lucretiua 
time  alone,  but  against  whatever  possessed  a  supernatural 
origin,  and  denied  all  heavenly  rule  together  ?  He  lived 
in  those  evil  days  between  the  downfall  of  the  oligarchy  and 
the  estabhshment  of  Caesar's  throne,  when  law  and  order  had 
ceased  to  be,  and  men  knew  not  what  was  before  them  ; 
superstition  and  hypocrisy  pervaded  all  classes,  and  life  ap- 
peared nothing  but  a  calamity  and  an  evil.  The  poet  turned 
to  the  system  of  Epicurus,  and  from  the  very  materialism 
which  denied  superhuman  agency,  and  made  the  universe  a 
soulless  mechanism,  and  the  grave  the  end  of  all,  he  drew  his 
inspiration.  He  sang  the  praises  of  the  Grecian  man,  who 
'  saw  humanity  lie  cowering  on  the  earth  in  misery,  oppressed 
by  the  ten-ible  fear  of  gods  who  revealed  their  awful  counten- 
ances from  heaven,  fearful  to  look  upon,  and  threatening  hapless 
men  ;'  but  who  ventured  to  ask  if  there  were  reason  for  this 
terror,  and  found  that  there  was  none  ;  that  in  all  the  infinite 
of  space  there  existed  no  hostile,  cruel,  supernatural  powers, 
and  that  there  was  an  end  to  all  suflfering  in  the  silence  of 
the  tomb.  How  strong  a  testimony  is  it  to  the  state  of  society 
that  a  man  of  genius  and  humanity  could  find  nothing  better 
to  excite  his  enthusiasm  than  the  emancipation  of  mankind 
from  the  dread  inspired  by  the  thought  of  the  presence 
and  power  of  deities  by  whom  it  could  be  permitted  or 
ordained,  and  from  the  worse  terror  of  an  immortality  which 
would  perpetuate  a  rule  from  which  the  grave  itself  would  be 
a  welcome  asylum  ! 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Stoic  philosophy,  once  the 
only  doctrine  suflFered  in  Rome,  ceased  to  be  popular,  and  Epicu- 
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reanism  and  Cynicism  began  to  prevail.  Of  the  latter,  the 
satirist  Varro  was  a  teacher.  He  had  taken  part  against  the 
triumvirate,  and  had  afterwards  followed  Pompey,  but  was 
selected  by  Caesar  for  the  librarian  of  the  large  public  library- 
he  intended  to  form.  Varro  wa5  no  mere  party  man  ;  his 
heart  clung  to  the  past, — to  the  recollection  of  the  poverty  and 
virtue  of  the  early  days  of  Rome.  In  one  of  his  satires  he 
draws  the  ideal  picture  of  a  Roman  father,  laborious,  honour- 
able, simple,  and  fearing  the  gods.  In  another  a  teacher 
appears,  who  laments  the  days  when  all  was  otherwise,  and 
asks,  '  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  do  I  see  slaves  in  arms  against 
their  masters  1  Once,  he  who  did  not  present  himself  when 
called  to  military  service,  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Now,  the  censor 
who  allows  cowardice  and  everything  else  to  pass  unnoticed  is 
styled  a  great  citizen,  ..nd  earns  high  praise,  as  one  who  is  un- 
willing to  molest  his  neighbours.'  He  represents  himself  as 
having  falling  asleep  a  boy,  and  awakening  an  old  man,  but  he 
is  less  astonished  at  the  change  in  his  own  person  than  at  the 
change  in  the  State.  '  The  places  of  election  are  turned  into 
markets,  the  trial  of  criminals  is  a  gold  mine  for  the  judges. 
No  law  is  obeyed,  but  that  nothing  is  given  for  nothing.  Every 
virtue  has  disappeared  ;  I  meet  blasphemy,  faithlessness,  licen- 
tiousness. Woe  to  thee,  ]\Iarcus,  is  such  a  sleep,  and  such  an 
awakening.'  The  close  is  significant ;  Marcus,  violently  re- 
proached for  his  unreasonable  complaints  and  antiquarian 
reminiscences,  is  seized  as  a  useless  old  man  (a  parody  on  an 
old  Roman  custom),  dragged  to  the  bridge,  and  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  Well  might  the  cynic  satirist  point  his  hopeless 
moral  in  the  reprover's  unpitied  fate ;  well  might  the  sceptic 
poet  despair ;  it  was  not  in  mortal  power  to  revive  the  past,  to 
regenerate  Roman  society. 

But  Csesar's  was  not  the  mind  to  yield  to  despair,  to  do  no- 
thing because  all  could  not  be  done,  to  slight  palliatives  where 
a  radical  cure  seemed  impossible.  He  set  himself  with  energy 
and  unwearied  dUigence  to  the  details  of  his  great  task.  There 
was  scarcely  a  worse  evil  than  the  com  distributions,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  stop  them  without  exposing  the  populace  to 
death  by  starvation.  He  therefore  instituted  a  careful  revi- 
sion of  the  lists,  and  fixed  150,000  as  the  maximum,  ordering 
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the  names  to  be  annually  reviewed,  and  none  admitted  who 
were  not  in  want.  The  finances  thus  relieved,  he  lessened  the 
direct  taxation  which  he  no  longer  allowed  to  be  farmed.  In 
the  suffering  province  of  Asia  it  was  reduced  by  one  third. 
And  as  Csesar  himself  regulated  income  and  expenditure,  and 
no  extortion  or  cheating  was  any  longer  allowed,  the  treasury, 
without  either  parsimony  or  exaction,  was  ten  times  richer 
in  March  44  than  it  had  been  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic. 
But  the  diminution  of  the  corn  distribution  was  not  sufficient.  His  further 
Csesar  therefore  planned  important  buildings  and  public  works  the'dty  a^nJi 
for  the  employment  of  the  needy,  and  saw  that  the  laws  were  tiieropuiaco 
carried  out  for  the  repression  of  the  criminal  classes.  He  also 
set  on  foot  schemes  for  emigration  and  colonization.  He 
effected  the  transplanting  of  80,000,  and  had  he  lived  would 
doubtless  have  carried  on  the  work.  For  the  city  itself  he 
had  many  plans  ;  and  whilst  not  overlooldng  the  paving  of  the 
streets,  the  security  of  the  houses,  and  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  public  meetings,  he  had  in  his  mind  many  new  and  im- 
portant building  projects — a  new  senate-house,  bazaar,  theatre, 
public  library,  and  temple  of  Mars,  besides  an  alteration  of  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes  and  secure  a  good 
sea-port.  The  illusion  that  the  city  of  Rome  constituted  the 
State  was  finally  dispelled  by  Csesar.  Every  free-born  Italian, 
to  the  farthest  extremity  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  a  citizen  of  the 
new  empire,  and  possessed  of  equal  rights  with  the  proudest 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Rome.  The  municipal  constitution  of  the 
Italian  towns  was  regulated  by  the  Imperator,  Rome  being  only 
one  amongst  those  thus  ordered.  Nor  in  the  days  of  the 
emperors  did  the  metropolis  take  by  any  means  the  first  and 
leading  place  amongst  the  communities  of  the  Roman  world. 
And  Csesar  formed,  as  we  shall  see,  the  idea  of  that  vast  plan 
followed  out  by  the  succeeding  emperors.  A  few  wealthy 
Roman  families  had  been  claiming  the  world  as  their  appanage, 
and  its  riches  as  their  lawful  prey.  This  was  all  to  be  changed 
now,  and  the  sovereign  of  Rome  would  rule  oyer  an  empire 
embracing  many  nations,  but  an  empire  all  whose  free-born 
inhabitants  were  fellow-citizens,  equal  to  one  another,  and  alike 
subject  to  the  emperor  and  the  law.  '  Republican  Rome  was 
a  den  of  robbers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  State.     Im- 
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perial  Rome,  although  it  shone  in  all  the  glory  of  gold  and 
marble,  and  was  adorned  with  the  splendour  of  three  quarters 
of  the  world,  was  nothing  in  the  State  but  the  royal  palace 
combined  with  the  poor-house,  that  is  but  a  necessary  evil.' 

Caesar  endeavoured,  and  with  partial  success,  to  check  at 
least  the  boundless  ostentation  of  luxury  which  corrupted  all 
healthy  life  and  energy.  He  restrained  by  law  the  absenteeism 
which  had  become  a  serious  evil ;  and  to  encourage  marriage 
and  family  life,  he  especially  rewarded  those  who  were  fathers 
of  many  children,  and  had  regard  to  such  in  his  assignations 
of  land  and  plans  for  colonization.  Nor  were  adultery  and 
divorce  any  longer  to  be  passed  over  as  venial  offences  unworthy 
the  notice  of  the  law. 

Since  the  days  of  the  early  plebeian  struggles  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  hf.d  been  one  leading  subject  of  fiercest 
conflict.  The  terrible  severity  of  the  ancient  code  had  indeed 
been  modified.  It  had  been  conceded  by  the  Pcetilian  law  in 
326  or  313,  that  one  who  was  unable  to  pay  owing  to  tempo- 
rary embarrassments,  might  purchase  his  liberty  by  surren- 
dering all  he  had ;  but  the  principle  that  the  real  debtor  had 
forfeited  his  personal  freedom,  however  practically  softened, 
remained  the  principle  of  the  law  of  Rome.  The  power  of  the 
capitalists  had  become  tremendous,  and  was  founded  on  the 
slave-trade.  Against  it  the  democratic  party  had  waged  un- 
ceasing warfare.  Interest  had  been  altogether  prohibited  by 
some  of  its  leaders,  and  the  pseudo-democrats  had  adopted 
the  debtors'  cause,  and  raised  the  ominous  cry  for  'new  account- 
books,'  i.e.,  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  relations.  Caesar 
himself  shared  the  feelings  of  his  party,  and  imposed  certain 
restrictions  on  the  taking  of  interest,  probably  even  fixing 
a  maximum  rate.  He  also  forbade  any  capitalist  to  advance 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  loan,  intending 
thereby  to  compel  these  wealthy  tyrants,  instead  of  living 
on  the  interest  of  their  money  merely,  to  invest  some  por- 
tion of  it  in  land,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  restore  the  old 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  given  up 
as  pasture-land  to  the  tillage  of  half-savage  slaves,  who  were 
often  enough  more  than  half  robbers  by  profession,  either  on 
their  own  or  their  masters'  account.     But  he  did  more  than 
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this  :  he  proclaimed  once  for  all  the  great  principle  of  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  a  debtor  who  should  surrender  his  property, 
and  destroyed  for  ever  the  chain  forged  many  centuries  ago, 
which  had  been  so  cruel  a  bondage  to  the  poor  and  the  unfortu- 
nate. How  many  tens  of  thousands,  since  the  days  when  the 
plebs  retired  to  Mons  Sacer  of  old,  suffering  from  war,  scarcity, 
or  hardships  of  the  times,  had  sunk  by  unavoidable  insolvency 
into  most  miserable  servitude,  and  become  subject  to  all  the 
cruelty  and  caprice  of  a  master  whose  fellow-citizens  they  were 
by  birth.  It  was  an  inestimable  boon  that  Caesar  thus  con- 
ferred upon  the  Roman  world,  and  upon  modern  society  through 
it.  But  whilst  labouring  to  repress  the  tyranny  of  capital, 
Caesar  strove  to  forward  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Italy  Laws  for 
was  almost  a  desert,  inhabited  by  slaves,  and  haunted  by  ment  of 
robber  bands,  which  had  been  abundantly  replenished  in  the  agriculture. 
late  unsettled  and  disastrous  days.  As  in  the  metropolis,  he 
sharpened  the  edge  of  the  law  against  these  dangerous  classes, 
and  planned  new  roads  and  means  of  easier  access  through  the 
land.  He  also  touched  the  deepest  of  the  many  roots  of  evil, 
by  enacting  that  every  proprietor  of  cattle  should  employ  free 
men  as  one  third  of  his  herdsmen, — a  revival  of  the  old  Licinian 
law,  which  not  only  lessened  the  amount  of  slavery,  but  opened 
a  new  channel  for  the  employment  of  the  mass  of  the  poor.  In  Caesar's 
his  agrarian  laws  Csesar  kept  the  true  via  media.  He  distin-  laws. 
guished  carefully  between  public  and  private  land,  and  avoided 
the  error  of  former  democrats,  by  respecting  all  occupation  that 
dated  from  the  times  of  Gracchus  or  SuUa  as  giving  a  suffi- 
cient title.  The  State  lands  he  assigned  in  the  usual  smaU 
allotments,  and  forbade  the  recipients  to  part  with  them  for 
twenty  years.  This  Caesar  did  for  Italy  and  Rome  ;  but  there 
was  a  class  of  his  subjects  more  miserable  and  more  helpless, 
who  claimed  redress  and  aid. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Roman  The 
governor  of  a  province  to  return  home  as  poor  as  he  went,  rich 
only  in  the  applause  of  his  feUow-citizens,  and  the  thankfulness 
of  a  justly-governed  people.  But  for  many  a  generation  the 
history  of  the  Roman  provinces  had  been  the  same  dreary  tale 
of  suffering  and  wrong.  Besides  the  ordinary  taxes,  they  were 
subjected  to  many  requisitions  and  exactions.     They  had  to 
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furnish  corn  for  the  metropolis  at  ruinously  low  prices,  and  to 
defend  their  own  frontiers  and  shores.  They  had  no  appeal 
from  the  avarice  or  barbarity  of  the  gov^nor  ]  he  invariably 
belonged  to  the  clique  that  governed  Rome,  and  found  accomplices 
in  those  who  sent  him,  who  required  nothing  but  a  satisfactory 
bribe,  so  that  even  when  in  some  unusually  scandalous  case  his 
conduct  was  judicially  condemned,  the  wealthy  ciUprit  made  his 
boast  of  the  vastness  of  the  sums  he  had  brought  home.  The 
quartering  of  a  Roman  army  upon  a  town  was  considered  as 
great  a  calamity  as  its  capture  by  an  enemy.  Amongst 
provincials,  long  accustomed  to  the  yoke  of  servitude  under 
Phoenician  or  Asiatic  tyrannies,  and  incapable  of  resistance, 
there  was  no  cruelty  too  savage,  no  oppression  too  odious  to 
be  exercised,  and  here  was  the  chosen  field  of  the  Roman 
capitalists  ;  they  acted  in  a  common  understanding  with  the 
governors,  and  exceeded  them  in  the  art  of  inflicting  misery. 
They  exacted  the  most  frightful  sums  as  interest,  and  pitilessly 
accumulated  their  demands,  enforcing  them  with  such  relentless 
cruelty  (even  by  the  use  of  torture)  that  parents  were  driven 
to  sell  their  own  children  to  satisfy  the  Roman  banker.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  any  set  of  men  have  ever  inflicted  such 
desperate  and  hopeless  sufi"ering  as  these  moneyed  capitalists  of 
Rome.  It  was  no  secret,  but  confessed  by  Roman  statesmen, 
that  the  Roman  name  was  unspeakably  hated  in  Greece  and 
Asia.  '  It  is  not  force,'  as  Cicero  had  said,  '  that  we  have  to 
fear,  it  is  the  misery,  the  complaints,  the  tears  of  all  nations ; 
they  are  too  strong  for  us.'  Even  the  enduring  nature  of  the 
Asiatic  gave  way ;  he  was  weary  of  his  life.  There  was  no 
local  government,  no  security  from  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the 
prsetor  ;  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Euphrates  there  was  misery,  and 
nothing  but  misery.  The  oligarchy,  when  it  resigned  the  charge 
which  had  been  committed  to  it,  and  fell  before  Caesar,  had  so 
ruled  that  it  was  publicly  asserted,  that  '  every  community  had 
been  totally  ruined.' 

Into  this  abyss  of  helplessness  and  suffering  Caesar's  legisla- 
tion brought  some  relief  The  most  essential  change  was,  that 
henceforth  the  appointment  to  the  government  of  the  provinces 
lay  in  his  hands.  The  governors  were  no  longer  members  of  a 
fraternity  whose  common  interest  in  the  rich  plunder  made 
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them  indifferent  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  got,  but  they 
were  appointed  by  the  imperator,  and  were  responsible  to  him, 
to  a  master  who  could  neither  be  cheated  nor  bribed.  The 
military  jurisdiction  was  taken  from  them  and  intrusted  to 
men  who  held  oflBce  under  Csesar,  as  commander-in-chief;  the 
finance  also  was  committed  to  his  confidential  agents,  whilst 
the  laws  against  extortion  were  sternly  enforced.  The  taxa- 
tion was  regulated  anew ;  many  towns  and  districts  were 
exempted,  and  many  more  had  the  burden  lightened  ;  the  un- 
happy province  of  Asia,  the  most  hardly  oppressed  of  all,  had 
one-third  of  its  direct  taxation  remitted  ;  the  system  of  farming 
the  direct  taxes,  that  fruitful  source  of  extortion  and  cruelty, 
was  abolished.  It  was  harder  to  break  the  power  of  the  capi- 
talists. The  restrictive  measures  adopted  in  Rome  extended  to 
the  provinces,  and  doubtless  Caesar  intended  to  establish  abroad 
the  principle  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the  debtor,  as  he  had 
done  at  home.  Other  evils  which  distressed  the  provinces, 
the  inroads  of  barbarians,  the  ravages  of  pirates,  would  soon 
be  dissipated  before  the  new  ruler.  He  planned  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  to  secure  the  boundary-line  of  the  Euphrates  there, 
just  before  his  murder.  Few  had  more  reason  to  lament 
Csesar's  death  than  the  provincials.  Gaul,  which  he  had  lately 
added  to  the  empire,  remained,  of  course,  free  from  the  miseries 
the  other  provinces  had  long  endured. 

Csesar  intended  the  colonies  ^  he  had  established  to  be  foci  Colonies, 
and  centres  of  civilisation.     For  centuries,  Greek  and  Roman 
colonies  had  difi'used  a  higher  intellectual,  political,  and  com- 
mercial life  than  had  existed  before  ;  like  grafts  upon  a  rude 
stem,  they  imparted  a  new  existence  to  the  tree  into  which 
they  had  been  incorporated.     Other  nations  that  fell  before 
Rome  lost  their  national  identity,  they  received  from  the  con- 
quering race,  not  only  laws,  but  language,   civilisation  and  a 
creed,     Greece  alone  not  merely  escaped  such  loss  of  national  Hellenism  in 
life,  but  her  very  life  passed  into  her  conquerors  ;  the  civilisa-  enipire™*" 
tion,  the  religion  which  Rome  spread  throughout  the  world,  were 
Hellenic,  not  Italian  ;   Greek  equally  with  Latin  was  taught 

1  Two  colonies  established  by  Caesar  deserve  special  notice.  They  were 
founded  on  the  spots  where  Carthage  and  Corinth  stoodj  and  both  of  the 
new  cities  prospered  greatly. 
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and  spoken  throughout  the  empke.  If  the  mighty  framework 
of  the  body  politic  was  Roman,  the  spirit  was  the  spirit  of 
Greece,  which,  rising  as  from  the  dead,  entered  upon  a  second 
life,  and  animated  a  wider  and  a  vaster  sphere.  In  the  short 
space  of  time  allotted  for  Csesar's  work,  he  could  only  indicate 
a  future  policy  ;  the  idea  before  his  mind  was  evidently  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  the  provinces,  tUl  there  should  be  no 
provinces  as  distinguished  from  the  state,  but  one  empire.  It 
was  but  a  melancholy  task,  for  it  is  arduous  and  thankless  to 
The  plans  of  rebuUd  out  of  ruins,  extinct  nationalities,  fallen  states,  a  re- 
ligion  which  has  become  a  hollow  form,  a  civilisation  little 
better  than  corruption.  As  additional  tokens  of  the  world- 
wide thoughts  and  plans  of  the  imperator,  we  may  mention 
the  introduction  of  a  universal  imperial  coinage,  to  supersede 
the  national,  the  preparation  for  a  census,  wide  as  the  limits  of 
the  state,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Hellenized  Roman  religion 
as  the  common  religion  of  the  empire,  the  reform  of  the 
calendar,  which,  owing  to  the  characteristic  neglect  of  the 
government,  had  fallen  more  than  two  months  behind  the  true 
time,  the  presentation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  teachers 
of  science  and  physicians  in  Rome,  the  scheme  for  a  large 
public  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  city ;  and,  finally,  the 
great  idea  of  a  code  of  law  for  the  Roman  world,  which,  after 
the  calamity  of  Csesar's  death,  was  left  unexecuted  for  six 
hundred  years,  tUl  the  days  of  Justinian. 

The  strong  hand  of  Caesar  had  averted  apparently  inevitable 
destruction,  his  organizing  genius  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
new  imperial  state.  His  aims,  he  said,  were  attained  3  '  he  had 
lived  long  enough.'  His  life  was,  he  knew,  exposed  to  con- 
stant peril,  but  he  would  never  take  any  precautions,  refusing 
even  to  surround  himself  with  a  body-guard,  for  he  said  that 
*  it  is  better  to  die_onfifi  fl^ an. always  to  live  in  fear  q^^^ying.' 
So  that  ESlTfe  was  daUy  at  the  mercy  of  any  who  cared  or 
dared  to  take  it.  He  had  perhaps  hoped  to  conciliate  op- 
position by  clemency,  and  to  discourage  conspiracy  by  trust. 
From  the  day  of  Thapsus  no  stain  of  blood  had  marked  the 
path  which  had  led  him  to  the  seat  of  universal  empire.  No 
holocaust  of  victims  had  fallen  to  grace  his  triumph.  No 
opponent  had  been  sacrificed  either  to  revenge  the  past  or 
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to  avert  future  peril ;  and  wherever  ability  and  energy  were 
found,  it  was  his  policy  to  employ  them  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  regardless  as  to  whether  they  had  been  exercised  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  This  generous,  high-minded  course  of 
action  met  with  an  ill  requital.  A  wide-spread  conspiracy 
was  at  work,  numbering  at  last,  it  was  said,  sixty  members, 
amongst  whom  were  found  many  who  had  long  served  under 
Caesar,  but  who  perhaps  thought  their  services  insufficiently 
requited,  or  even  resented  the  clemency  which  had  disap- 
pointed their  hopes  of  gain  and  plunder  from  confiscated 
estates  and  .vacant  preferments.  Yet  Decimus  Brutus  had 
received  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  desig- 
nated for  a  consulship,  and  Trebonius,  also,  had  been  intrusted 
with  a  province  ;  Cimber  had  been  made  governor  of  Bithynia, 
but  was  aggrieved  by  Caesar's  refusal  to  procure  his  brother's 
recall  from  exile.  Casca  and  others,  who  had  received  inferior 
appointments,  were  sullen  and  vindictive,  and  easUy  wrought 
upon  by  C.  Cassius,  the  chief  mover  in  the  conspiracy.  It 
was  he  who  had,  in  53,  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  unfor- 
tunate army  defeated  under  Crassus;  he  had  afterwards 
commanded  in  Pompey's  fleet,  but  surrendered  to  Caesar 
after  Pharsalia,  and  had  been  treated  with  confidence  and 
distinction.  But  he  could  not  endure  the  personal  ascendancy 
of  Caesar ;  the  rich  province  of  Syria  had  been  assigned  to  him, 
but  he  thought  himself  injured  because  M.  Junius  Brutus  had 
been  appointed  praetor  of  the  city  in  preference  to  himself  when 
that  office  was  contested  between  them. 

The  conspirators  were  confident  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
senate.  The  nobles  were  jealous  of  the  master-mind  which 
controlled  their  power,  and  dwarfed  them  into  an  insignificance 
that  was  intolerable.  Was  not  every  noble's  name  as  good  as 
Caesar's  ?  Long  accustomed  to  rule  and  to  plunder  the  un- 
fortunate provinces,  they  were  irritated  by  the  remissions 
he  had  granted,  which  dried  up  many  pleasant  sources  of  re- 
venue; and  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  exaction  and  oppression 
might  no  longer  be  condoned  with  a  bribe.  They  were  indig- 
nant at  the  policy  which  had  increased  the  number  of  the 
senate,  and  thrown  it  open  for  the  admission  of  men  of  alien 
birth  and  undistinguished  name.     The  sympathy  of  the  people 
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at  large  was  more  doubtful.  But  the  conspirators  relied  on 
the  magic  influence  of  the  name  and  alleged  descent  of  Brutus, 
whom  they  had  won  to  their  cause,  chiefly,  it  seems,  by  papers 
which  they  caused  to  fall  in  his  way,  inscribed  '  Brutus,  awake ! ' 
'  Would  that  thou  wert  Brutus  ! '  etc.  And  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  kindle  the  profound  hatred  of  the  name  and  style  of 
King  which  lay  dormant  in  every  Eoman  heart.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Caesar  himself  coveted  the  title  so  long  as  he  enjoyed 
the  reality.  His  friends  and  flatterers  desired  it  for  him,  but 
whether  the  rumours  that  circulated  were  founded  on  fact  or 
invented  by  malice  cannot  now  be  told,  nor  whether  it  was 
the  hand  of  a  friend  or  foe  that  placed  the  wreath  of  laurel 
and  the  diadem  that  were  found  one  morning  crowning  a 
statue  of  Caesar.  The  people,  it  is  certain,  testified  high 
approval  of  the  act  cf  the  tribunes  who  tore  the  royal  in- 
signia down,  and  their  temper  was  further  proved  by  silence 
and  suppressed  murmurs  when  on  a  public  festivity  in  Janu- 
ary 44  certain  voices  were  raised  to  hail  the  dictator  as 
*  king,'  In  spite  of  his  declaration  on  that  occasion,  *  I  am 
not  king,  but  Csesar,'  Antony  ventured,  Febraary  15,  to  ofi"er 
him  a  crown  in  presence  of  the  multitude.  But  the  crowd 
reserved  their  applause  for  Caesar's  gesture  of  rejection,  and  his 
emphatic  words,  '  I  am  not  king ;  Jupiter  alone  is  king  of  the 
Romans.'  He  directed  the  off'er  and  its  refusal  to  be  registered 
in  the  annals  of  Eome,  but  nothing  could  stifle  the  voices  that 
whispered — '  And  yet  methinks  he  would  fain  have  had  it.* 
Still  there  was  no  ostensible  cause  of  complaint.  The  con- 
spirators knew,  however,  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Caesar's  forces  had  been  disbanded,  and  in  the  city  his  life 
was  as  defenceless  as  a  private  citizen's.  But  he  was  about 
to  leave  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians ; 
away  from  Rome,  and  amongst  his  soldiers,  he  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  living  wall  of  defence  that  no  weapon  of  the 
assassin  could  penetrate.  There  were  whispers  abroad.  The 
Sibylline  books  had  contained,  it  was  said,  oracular  assurances 
that  Parthia  could  never  be  conquered  but  by  a  king.  And 
rumour  added  that  on  the  Ides  of  March,  the  day  the  Senate 
was  to  meet,  the  day  against  which  the  augur  Surinna  had 
warned  Caesar  as  of  ill  omen,  a  proposal  would  be  made  to  the 
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senate-house  to  confer  on  Csesar  the  name  and  crown  of  a  king 
in  all  the  Roman  dominions  beyond  Italy.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  Calpurnia,  Caesar's  wife,  who  had  been  startled  by  fore- 
boding dreams,  whose  fatal  significance  appeared  confirmed  by 
presages  drawn  from  the  sacrifices  by  the  soothsaying  priest,  per- 
suaded her  husband  (who,  though  an  avowed  sceptic,  was  easily 
wrought  upon  by  superstitious  feeling)  to  send  an  excuse  for  his 
absence.  The  conspirators  were  in  no  little  consternation,  but 
Decimus  Brutus,  as  an  old  and  trusted  friend,  undertook  to  per- 
suade him  to  come,  and  by  arming  his  pride  against  his  supersti- 
tion, succeeded  in  bringing  the  victim  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  slaughter.  The  phalanx  of  the  conspirators  waited  for  him, 
eager  and  anxious,  each  hand  ready  to  grasp  the  hilt  of  the  dagger 
which  he  had  vowed  to  stain  with  Csesar's  blood.  Many  were 
anxious  to  cut  down  other  victims — Mark  Antony  above  all ; 
but  Brutus  forbade  it  as  marring  the  simplicity  and  sublimity 
of  the  sacrificial  act.  The  secret  had  oozed  out  beyond  the 
appointed  circle,  and  attempts  were  made  to  convey  a  friendly 
warning.  One  man  actually  succeeded  in  getting  a  paper 
into  the  victim's  hand,  but  he  never  opened  it.  Unembarrassed, 
and  with  his  accustomed  equanimity,  he  was  on  the  way  to 
that  '  unexpected '  death  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  previous 
evening  as  most  of  all  to  be  desired.  If  superstitious  fears  had 
clouded  the  opening  morning,  they  were  vanishing  as  the  day 
wore  on.  *  The  Ides  of  March  are  come  ! '  he  cried  to  the 
prophet  of  iU,  whom  he  saw  standing  not  far  off.  '  Ay,  Csesar, 
but  not  gone  ! '  replied  the  man.  The  conspirators  were  now 
thronging  around  his  steps,  and  made  approach  or  communica- 
tion of  any  kind  difiicult.  No  suspicion  was  excited  ;  for  they 
were  men  whom  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  see  close  to  his 
side — men  holding  office  under  him — bound  to  him  by  pro- 
mises and  oaths,  who  had  been  trusted  friends  or  trusted 
foes,  who  had  supplicated  his  favour  or  fawned  upon  his 
power.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  and  taken  his  accustomed  place 
of  honour  when  Cimber  approached,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme, and  presented  a  request  for  his  brother's  recall.  As 
Csesar  appeared  to  decline,  the  others  pressed  towards  him,  to 
add,  as  it  seemed,  their  entreaties  with  vehemence  and  impor- 
tunity.    He  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  keep  them  ofi",  when 
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Casca  from  behind  strack  the  first  blow.  'Accursed  Casca, 
■what  means  this  1 '  he  cried.  The  answer  came  in  the  flash- 
ing daggers  drawn  on  every  side,  and  following  up  the  stroke 
of  Casca.  It  seemed  as  though  he  tried  to  defend  himself,  it 
was  said  afterwards,  until  he  saw  Brutus  among  the  mur- 
derers. Then  exclaiming,  '  And  thou  too,  Brutus  ! '  he  drew 
the  folds  of  his  toga  around  him,  and  fell,  bathed  in  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  three-and-twenty  wounds,  at  the  feet  of 
Pompey's  statue. 

The  awful  work  was  done.  The  conspirators  gazed  at  one 
another,  then  looked  around  to  catch  the  first  echoes  of 
applause.  Brutus  was  intending  to  harangue  a  sympathizing 
senate,  and  demand  their  solemn  sanction  and  vote  of  thanks. 
But  the  house  was  empty  and  sUent — every  senator  had  fled  the 
scene.  Gathering  up  iheir  courage,  the  assassins  issued  forth, 
garments  and  daggers  dyed  red  with  blood,  and  marched  to  the 
Forum,  where  Brutus  was  to  address  the  populace.  But  the 
people  were  bewildered  by  what  had  passed  ;  they  hardly 
understood  or  realized  it  as  yet,  but  there  were  tokens  that 
they  were  not  well  pleased,  but  were  perhaps  in  a  humour  that 
might  become  dangerous  in  time.  The  conspirators  were  glad 
to  retire  ;  more  like  culprits  than  heroes  of  the  hom:,  they 
ascended  the  Capitoline  and  secured  themselves  within  the 
fortress.  As  the  darkness  fell,  Cicero  and  other  leaders  of  the 
senatorial  faction  crept  up  the  hill-side  and  joined  them  there. 

Meantime  the  body  of  Caesar  had  been  sUently  removed  by 
a  few  of  his  attendants  to  the  house  he  had  occupied  in  the 
Forum.  To  Antony,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  lieutenant, 
Calpurnia  intrusted  all  efi"ects  and  documents.  Antony, 
though  selfish  and  devoid  of  principle,  was  gifted  with  daring 
and  skUl  sufficient  to  face  any  emergency.  Lepidus,  who  was 
outside  the  city  walls,  preparing  to  start  for  Spain,  marched 
his  troops  into  the  Forum.  The  material  force  for  the  moment 
was  in  his  hands,  but  Antony  entered  into  negotiation  with 
him,  and  by  superior  address  acquired  the  real  control  of  the 
situation.  He  had  besides,  by  his  consular  authority,  opened 
the  public  treasury  and  appropriated  the  vast  sums  of  money 
there  stored  up  by  the  late  ruler.  The  conspirators,  meeting  with 
nothing  but  cold  disapproval  from  the  people,  timidly  requested 
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Antony  as  consul  to  convene  the  senate  that  some  judgment 
might  be  passed  upon  the  deed,  and  something  he  done  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  hour.  Early  on  the  17  th,  ere  day  broke, 
the  senators  met,  anxious  and  dismayed.  To  condemn  Csesar 
as  a  tyrant  worthy  of  the  fate  he  had  incurred,  to  reverse  his 
legislation  and  invalidate  his  appointments,  was  felt  at  once 
to  be  impossible  :  far  too  many  interests  were  involved. 
Whilst  in  perplexed  debate,  the  impetuous  cries  and  the  tumult 
outside  warned  them  that  the  people  had  made  up  their  minds, 
and  would  not  wait  long  for  the  result  of  the  day's  discussion. 
With  great  dexterity  Antony  appealed  to  the  puzzled  as- 
sembly, and  asked  how  in  such  a  moment  it  was  possible  to 
annihilate  the  work  of  five  years — to  undo  all  the  reforms 
connected  with  the  franchise,  the  laws  of  debt,  the  assignations 
of  land,  and  the  founding  of  colonies  1  A  compromise  was  at 
last  arrived  at,  by  which  all  Caesar's  measures  and  appointments 
were  confirmed,  and  no  judgment  of  any  kind  pronounced  upon 
his  death — all  pacis  causd.  But  it  would  be  as  easy  to  sustain 
the  fabric  of  a  mighty  archway  in  its  motionless  strength  by  a 
•word  of  command  after  the  key-stone  has  fallen,  as  by  a  sena- 
torial declaration  of  any  kind  to  have  secured  peace  at  that 
awful  crisis.  The  controlling  genius,  the  centralizing  energy 
were  gone  ;  aU  the  wild  elements  of  discord  were  let  loose. 
There  would  be  no  peace  for  Rome  and  for  the  empire  for 
many  weary  years  to  come,  but  destruction  and  fierce  civil  strife, 
till  it  might  even  seem  as  though  it  were  '  Caesar's  spirit  ranging 
for  revenge,'  that  cried,  '  Havoc  !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war.' 

At  the  request  of  Calpumius  Piso,  Csesar's  father-in-law, 
seconded  by  Antony,  the  senate  decreed  a  public  funeral,  and 
directed  the  will,  which  was  in  Antony's  keeping,  to  be  made 
public.  It  would  then  be  seen  whether  the  mass  of  the  people, 
following  the  example  of  the  senate,  would  leave  the  deed 
without  any  opinion  expressed.  Antony  understood  how  to  use 
his  opportunity  to  the  utmost.  The  will  was  made  public — 
the  young  Octavius,  grandson  of  Ceesar's  youngest  sister,  was 
declared  his  adopted  son  and  principal  heir.  Great  sensation 
was  excited  when  the  name  of  Decimus  Brutus  was  read  out  as 
one  of  those  who  were  to  inherit  in  default  of  direct  heirs. 
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Keener  emotion  was  awakened  when  it  was  found  that  Caesar  had 
bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people  his  splendid  palace  and  gardens 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  besides  a  sum  of  money  to  every 
citizen.  They  had  known  him  before  as  their  hero  ;  now  they 
felt  him  a  munificent  benefactor,  and  gratitude  is  not  seldom  a 
more  powerful  emotion  than  admiration.  Amidst  regretful 
murmurs  and  angry  whisperings,  the  people  thronged  to  attend 
the  funeral,  where  Antony,  as  consul,  was  to  preside  and 
deliver  the  oration.  Veiled  from  sight,  the  body  lay  upon  a 
gorgeous  bier;  the  rent  and  mangled  toga  hung  near,  and 
before  the  people's  eyes  was  suspended  a  waxen  figure  of  the 
deceased,  faithfully  representing  the  three-and-twenty  wounds. 
A  dramatic  chorus  sang  of  tragedies  of  the  past,  when  the 
mighty  had  fallen  a  prey  to  ingratitude,  and  Antony  arose  to 
speak  of  the  tragedy  of  the  present.  With  a  master  hand  he 
touched  upon  every  chord  that  was  vibrating  in  the  public 
heart.  He  told  in  broken  accents  of  all  that  senate  and  people 
had  done  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  the  trust  they  had  reposed  in 
Caesar  ;  the  oaths  of  allegiance  which  even  those  who  had  slain 
nim  had  sworn.  His  voice  seemed  drowned  in  tears,  and  the 
wild  wailing  strains  of  the  chorus  rehearsed  the  griefs  of 
ancient  heroes,  and  sang  the  recent  fame  of  Caesar. 

Cries  of  indignation  and  grief  responded.  Antony  narrated 
the  life-story  of  the  illustrious  dead,  who  had  avenged  the 
defeats  and  wiped  away  the  shame  of  Rome.  And  when  all 
minds  had  been  wrought  to  fever-heat,  he  displayed  in  view  of 
every  eye  the  blood-stained  toga,  rent  and  pierced  by  the 
murderous  daggers.  It  was  enough  :  the  excitement  grew  un- 
controllable. But  for  the  interference  of  the  priests,  they  would 
have  burned  the  body  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  itself,  as  the 
remains  of  one  akin  rather  to  gods  than  men.  Fuel  of  any 
kind  was  seized  wherever  found,  and  heaped  upon  the  pile  by 
the  crowd,  and  the  funeral  fire  was  kindled.  It  was  a  wild 
and  marvellous  spectacle.  Old  soldiers  threw  their  weapons 
into  the  flames  ;  men  tore  off  their  garments  ;  women  de- 
spoiled themselves  and  their  children  of  their  ornaments,  and 
made  fuel  of  them  on  the  burning  pile.  The  citizens  of  Rome 
grieved  ;  but  not  they  alone.  Keener  was  the  grief  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  who  stood  by  ;  and  amongst  them 
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none  were  so  vehement  in  their  lamentations  as  the  Jews,  whom 
Caesar  had  treated  with  a  forbearance  and  kindness  they  had 
never  experienced  before. 

It  was  easy  to  change  the  cry  of  lamentation  into  a  cry  for 
vengeance.  The  populace  hurried  from  the  funeral  scene  to 
burn  down  the  houses  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  any  conspirators  they  might  meet.  They 
were  only  saved  by  a  precipitate  flight,  and  the  wave  of 
popular  fury,  after  rising  to  so  great  a  height,  soon  subsided 
into  comparative  calm. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ANTOITS',  OCTAVIUS,  AND-LEPIDITS— ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Manceuvres  of  Antony— Landing  of  Octavius— Mutual  jealousies — Policy  and  popu- 
larity of  Octavius— Campaign  of  Antony  against  Decimus — Victory  and  death 
of  Hirtius  and  Pansa— Orations  of  Cicero— League  between  Antony,  Octavius, 
and  Lepidus — Proscriptions — Murder  of  Cicero — Battles  of  Philippi — Humilia- 
tion of  Lepidus — Cleopatra  meets  Antony — He  is  enslaved  by  her — Disgust  of 
the  Romans— Divorce  of  Octavia — Civil  war — Battle  of  Actium — Death  of  An- 
tony and  of  Cleopatra. 

After  the  flight  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Antony  felt  himself 
free  to  act,  and  he  met  the  emergencies  of  the  situation  with 
the  address  and  unscrupulousness  that  characterized  him.  He 
gained  the  good-will  of  the  senate  for  the  time  by  promising 
to  abandon  one  line  of  Caesar's  policy,  and  grant  no  more 
immunities  or  remission  of  burdens  to  provincial  communities. 
At  ease  upon  this  important  question,  they  hailed  with  acclamar 
tion  his  further  proposal  to  abolish  for  ever  the  office  of  Dic- 
tator. From  the  day  that  had  expelled  the  Tarquins,  dictatorial 
power  had  lingered  like  the  shadow  of  the  proscribed  kingship  ; 
now  that  the  reality  of  kingly  power  had  been  again,  as  it  seemed, 
annihilated  by  a  second  Brutus,  a  solemn  decree  should  exorcise 
for  ever  even  the  shadow  that  had  long  haunted  the  path  of 
the  republic.     Antony  hoped  to  keep  the  people  occupied  and 
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amused  by  a  succession  of  festivities  and  shows  ;  but  nothing 
could  divert  their  attention  from  the  fact  that  the  promised 
bequests  of  Csesar  were  not  forthcoming.  The  private  property 
of  the  late  dictator,  as  well  as  the  public  treasure,  was  being 
squandered  by  the  pleasure-loving  consul  for  his  private  amuse- 
ments, or  was  freely  employed  by  him  to  create  and  maintain 
a  party  attached  to  his  own  person,  whUst  he  bestowed  places 
and  preferments  as  he  pleased.  For  every  step  he  took,  for 
every  appointment  he  made,  he  produced  authority  from  Caesar's 
papers  ;  any  memorandum  or  scrap  of  writing  was  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  if  no  suitable  writing  were  forthcoming,  he 
resorted  to  a  system  of  forgery,  which  in  the  end  he  carried  out 
wholesale.  The  people  were  discontented  with  Antony's  policy, 
and  suspected  him  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  oligarchy. 
Affecting  to  dread  a  popular  outbreak,  the  consul  insisted  that 
the  senate  should  permit  him  to  surround  himself  with  a  body- 
guard. He  felt  his  position  becoming  stronger  ;  Lepidus  was 
a  tool  rather  than  a  rival ;  and  when,  in  April,  the  young 
Octavius  landed  in  Italy  to  claim  his  inheritance,  the  ex- 
perienced statesman  and  warrior  was  disposed  almost  to  ignore 
the  presence  and  the  claims  of  a  mere  stripling. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  (for  such  was  the  full  name^ 
Octavius  assumed  in  virtue  of  his  adoption)  was  now  nineteen 
years  old.  He  had  been  left  at  an  early  age  to  the  care  of  his 
mother  and  his  grandmother  ;  but  his  stepfather  had  also 
watched  over  his  training,  and  his  great-uncle  Julius  had 
always  manifested  a  special  interest  in  his  welfare  and  his 
education.  Discouraging  the  too  eager  expectations  of  the  lad, 
he  kept  him  under  instruction  in  literature  and  in  martial 
exercises.  But  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  health  generally 
prevented  him  from  accompanying  the  Imperator  in  his  cam- 
paigns. He  had  been  directed  to  await,  in  the  camp  at 
ApoUonia,  the  arrival  of  Caesar  on  his  way  to  the  East,  and 
there  he  received  a  hurried  note  from  his  mother  which  told 
the  fatal  news  of  March,  and  urged  his  immediate  return.     He 

1  Julia,  Caesar's  youngest  sister,  married  M.  .iEtius  Balbus.  Atia,  the 
daughter  of  Balbus  and  Julia,  married  C.  Octavius,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  young  Octavius.  On  her  husband's  death,  Atia  married  L.  Marcius 
Philippus. 
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accordingly  came  to  Italy,  travelled  slowly  through  the  country, 
observing  much  upon  his  way,  and  entered  Eome.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  presence  of  Caesar's  adopted  son  and  heir,  pre- 
eminently handsome  in  appearance,  winning  and  affable  in 
manner,  and  the  living  representative  of  the  man  whom  the 
people  had  not  ceased  to  reverence  and  to  mourn,  excited 
emotions  that  neither  Antony  nor  Lepidus  had  been  able  to 
inspire.  Antony  was  absent,  but  soon  discovered  his  error  in 
ignoring  the  young  claimant ;  he  repaired  to  Rome,  and  when 
Octavius  demanded  his  inheritance,  confessed  that  all  was  spent 
and  gone.  Octavius  immediately  proceeded  to  raise  from  his 
own  and  his  friends'  resources  the  sums  required  to  pay  Csesar's 
legacies  to  the  citizens,  thus  skilfully  availing  himself  of  his 
rival's  blunders,  and  suggesting  unavoidably,  but  naturally,  the 
contrast  in  their  policy. 

During  these  anxious  and  eventful  weeks,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
had  remained  in  obscurity,  but  Cimber,  Trebonius,  and  Dec. 
Brutus,  on  the  ratification  of  Caesar's  acts  and  appointments 
by  the  senate,  had  gone  to  take  possession  of  the  provinces 
he  had  assigned  them.  But  Antony  persuaded  the  senate  to 
transfer  to  himself  and  to  Dolabella  respectively  the  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  which  had  been  allotted  by  Csesar  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  afterwards  procured  for  himself  ain 
exchange  of  Macedonia  for  the  important  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  from  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  dislodge  Dec. 
Brutus,  who  had  already  repaired  thither  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand. Antony  and  Octavius  were  meanwhile  drifting  into  an 
attitude  of  mutual  hostility,  and  both  were  at  the  head  of 
troops  they  had  levied.  Antony  had  intrigued  skilfully  with 
all  parties,  but  had  gained  the  confidence  of  none  ;  the  popu- 
larity of  Octavius,  both  with  the  people  and  the  troops,  was 
growing  day  by  day.  There  was  no  little  discontent  and  in- 
dignation at  the  lukewarmness  of  Antony  in  avenging  Csesar's 
memory,  and  he  had  repressed  an  angry  ebullition  amongst  his 
troops  with  great  severity.  By  prudent  management  and  per- 
suasive bribes,  Octavius  had  maintained  the  hold  which  he  from 
the  first  acquired  over  his  men,  to  whom  his  name  alone  was 
Bufl&cient  to  recommend  him.  At  length  Antony  heard  with 
alarm  and  indignation  that  two  of  his  own  legions  had  deserted 
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to  Ms  rival.     He  secured  the  fidelity  of  the  rest  by  subsidies, 
and  led  them  at  once  against  Decimus. 

The  majority  of  the  senate  had  changed  their  sentiments 
with  every  varying  wind  that  blew.  They  applauded  the  fierce 
denunciations  of  Cicero  against  Antony,  yet  they  had  intrusted 
the  consul  with  a  commission  against  Decimus,  and  they  were 
now  prepared  to  welcome  Octavius.  Cicero,  who  was  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  keep  up  a  feverish  excitement  against  Antony 
by  a  series  of  vehement  philippics,  gave  his  confidence  at  once 
to  the  new-comer,  who  easily  gained  it  by  flattering  his  vanity, 
by  deference  and  humility,  and  by  addressing  him  as  *  Father.' 
No  one  suspected  that  a  youth  under  twenty  could  be  so  pro- 
found an  adept  as  Octavius  proved  in  the  arts  of  concealment 
and  dissimulation.  The  senate,  under  Cicero's  influence,  had 
recalled  Antony,  but  he  defied  their  mandate,  and  the  consuls 
of  the  year,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  were  about  to  take  the  field 
against  him  and  attempt  to  relieve  Decimus,  who  was  be- 
leaguered and  close  pressed.  To  disarm  suspicion  stiU  further, 
Octavius  volunteered  to  serve  under  the  consuls  in  the  cam- 
paign. Fiercely-contested  engagements  ensued,  in  which  the 
victory  remained  with  the  consular  armies,  but  the  consuls 
themselves  were  slain  (43).  Antony  retreated  across  the  Alps, 
and  efi"ected  a  junction  with  Lepidus,  whom  he  flattered, 
despised,  and  controlled.  Octavius  now  ventured  to  show  his 
hand  more  plainly  ;  Decimus  as  proconsul  sent  him  directions 
how  to  act,  but  Caesar's  heir  was  not  disposed  to  receive  orders 
from  Caesar's  assassin,  and  his  soldiers  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported his  resolve.  The  senators  were  greatly  exasperated, 
though  they  sought  to  hide  their  anger  by  a  show  of  contempt. 
They  used  every  exertion  to  entice  and  to  alienate  his  soldiers 
from  their  obedience,  but  in  vain.  They  peremptorily  ordered 
him  to  lead  his  army  against  the  '  parricides  and  brigands,'  and 
he  replied  by  sending  four  hundred  of  his  soldiers  to  Rome  to 
demand  the  consulship  for  himself  The  imperious  demand  was 
only  conceded  when  the  bewildered  senators  heard  that  the 
claimant  was  marching  on  the  city,  *  constrained,'  he  said,  '  by 
his  eight  legions  to  advance.'  Orders  were  sent  to  forbid  the 
troops  to  come  within  ninety  miles  of  the  city ;  but  when  the 
advance  was  nevertheless  continued,  the  '  fathers '  lost  their 
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courage.  Many  fled ;  others  came  to  the  camp  and  yielded  to 
the  young  Csesar.  He  received  the  consulship,  September  22, 
43,  the  day  before  hi^TVTeffEiet h  birthday f      "'      ~ — ~ — — — 

"Octavius  had  n6T''?eDtnreft"'WTaf  without  some  kind  of 
secret  understanding  with  Antony.  Neither  of  them  could 
dispense  with  Lepidus,  in  spite  of  his  personal  insignificance. 
The  mutual  animosity  between  Antony  and  Octavius  was 
intense ;  but  a  superficial  reconciliation  was  necessary  to 
crust  over  for  a  season  the  angry  torrent  that  burnt  beneath. 
It  even  seemed  doubtful  if  their  joint  forces  would  prove  strong 
enough  to  meet  those  enlisted  against  them.  It  was  true  that 
Trebonius  in  the  East  had  been  treacherously  seized  and  put  to 
death  by  Dolabella ;  and  Dec.  Brutus,  deserted  by  his  soldiers, 
had  been  taken  by  a  Gaulish  chief  and  slain  as  a  welcome 
offering  to  Antony.  But  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  assumed 
their  commands  in  the  East,  and  by  continued  and  merciless 
exaction  and  rapine  had  raised  formidable  armies  ;  united  with 
them  (so  far,  at  least,  as  in  the  fact  of  opposing  a  common 
foe)  was  Sextus,  son  of  Pompey,  who  had  emerged  after 
Caesar's  death — a  rude  and  violent  man,  who,  in  alliance  with 
brigands  and  pirates,  commanded  the  Mediterranean,  and  hav- 
ing seized  Sicily,  was  threatening  the  shores  of  Italy  and  inter- 
cepting the  supplies  of  Rome. 

On  an  island  in  the  river  near  Bononia,  Antony,  Octavius, 
and  Lepidus  met,  and  after  prolonged  and  solemn  conference 
constituted  themselves  the  rulers  of  the  Eoman  world.  Lepidus 
was  to  be  consul,  and  to  occupy  the  dignified,  but  at  the  present 
moment  unimportant,  sphere  of  governing  Italy  ;  Antony  was 
to  rule  Gaul,  Octavius  Africa  and  the  islands,  and  both 
together  were  to  conduct  the  approaching  and  inevitable  civil 
war.  But  personal  and  private  foes  were  first  to  be  assailed, 
not  by  the  sword  of  battle  but  by  the  dagger  of  assassination. 
The  old  bad  days  of  Marius  and  Sulla  had  dawned  again,  and 
were  casting  their  lurid  glare  on  Italy  and  on  Rome.  Judging 
from  what  we  know  of  the  future  career  of  Octavius,  Antony 
must  be  branded  with  the  deepest  guilt  in  the  foul  transaction. 
Octavius,  ever  cool  and  self-possessed,  probably  assented  to  it 
against  his  better  nature,  though  probably  with  little  compunc- 
tion.    The  powers  none  dared  refuse  were  claimed  by  the 
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triumvirate  and  formally  conferred.  Proscription-lists  were 
issued,  and  authorized  massacres  began.  Vengeance  sought 
out  its  prey ;  avarice  selected  and  hunted  down  wealthy 
victims ;  prudence  despoiled  and  confiscated  to  satisfy  the  greed 
of  the  soldiery  and  to  meet  the  vast  political  and  military 
needs.  It  was  the  carnival  of  the  hired  assassin,  who  found 
his  services  rewarded  without  inconvenient  inquiries  ;  and  of 
the  thieves,  who  prowled  about  the  affrighted  city  in  search  of 
opportunity  for  plunder.  Horrid  stories  were  told  long  after, 
of  sons  who  delivered  up  their  fathers  for  preferment's  sake — of 
friend,  wife,  child,  betraying  or  betrayed  for  love  of  lucre. 
But  many  touching  traits  of  self-forgetfulness  and  devotion  that 
shone  like  stars  in  blackest  night  were  lovingly  immortalized. 

No  death  awakened  so  keen  a  public  sensation  as  that  of 
Cicero.  As  Antony's  bitterest  foe,  his  name  was  one  of  the 
first  set  down  to  die  ;  but  the  pursuit  was  not  hot,  for  a 
month  elapsed,  and  had  he  acted  with  promptitude  he  might 
probably  have  escaped  ;  but  the  vacillation  which  marked  his 
whole  nature  paralysed  his  movements  at  the  last.  He  set  sail, 
but  changed  his  mind  and  landed  again ;  then  wandered  about 
on  foot,  whither  he  hardly  knew.  Again  he  set  sail,  and  again 
returned  to  shore,  asking  only  to  be  allowed  to  die.  But  his 
slaves  hurried  him  away  from  his  villa  near  Formise,  and  carried 
him  in  a  litter  through  the  overhanging  woods  down  towards 
the  sea-shore.  It  was  too  late  :  the  murderers  were  at  the  house 
he  had  quitted;  the  path  he  had  taken  was  betrayed;  they  pur- 
sued and  overtook  the  old  man,  who  not  unreluctantly  stopped 
the  Utter,  and,  resting  his  face  upon  his  hands,  silently  awaited 
the  death-blow  they  came  to  inflict — December  7th. 

'  He  bore  none  of  his  calamities  as  a  man  should,  except  his 
death,'  says  Livy ;  and  Seneca  affirmed  that  '  he  wanted  con- 
stancy.' His  eloquence  was  vehement  and  resistless ;  he 
swayed  the  minds  of  others  by  its  mighty  influence,  but  he  was 
himself  yet  more  easily  swayed  by  every  blast  and  counterblast 
that  blew.  As  Shakespeare  epigrammatically  puts  it  when  dramar 
tizing  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  age — '  What  said  Cicero  ?  He 
spoke  Greeh^  To  himself  he  oftentimes  appeared  the  central 
force  of  the  republic,  but  even  those  who  best  knew  the  power  of 
his  eloquence  feared  to  rely  on  him  when  action  or  resolve  was 
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required.  Yet  in  the  writings  he  has  left  upon  a  wonderful 
variety  of  subjects,  his  name  is  worthily  immortalized,  and 
with  it  the  purity  of  classic  style,  whilst  there  are  found 
throughout  many  indications  of  a  higher  and  a  gentler  morality 
than  the  current  morality  of  the  age. 

Perhaps  Antony's  deepest  malice  was  gratified  by  the 
murder  of  Cicero  ;  at  any  rate  the  proscription  seems  to  have 
slackened  afterwards.  The  triumvirs  took  arms,  Octavius 
against  Sextus  Pompeius,  Antony  against  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
But  finding  it  too  hard  a  task  to  overcome  the  tyrant  of  the  sea, 
Octavius  joined  his  forces  with  those  assembled  under  Antony. 
Their  united  armies,  when  the  shock  of  battle  came  at  Philippi 
(B.C.  42),  outnumbered  the  forces  of  the  enemy  :  100,000 
against  80,000.  The  triumvirs,  anxious  about  supplies,  offered 
battle  at  once,  a  challenge  which  Cassius  would  have  avoided, 
but  the  impetuosity  of  Brutus  was  not  to  be  restrained.  In  a 
terrible  onslaught  Brutus  bore  down  the  soldiers  of  Octavius, 
who  indeed  barely  escaped  capture,  and  was  hurried  away  from 
the  battle-field,  to  which,  being  sick,  he  had  been  carried  in  a 
litter.  But  Cassius  had  been  defeated  by  Antony,  and  conceiv- 
ing through  a  mistake  that  Brutus  had  also  failed,  he  gave  up 
all  for  lost,  and  stole  away  to  hide  himself,  accompanied  only 
by  Pindarus,  his  freedman.  He  was  found  dead,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  his  end  could  have  been  known  only  to  Pindarus, 
who  was  never  seen  again.  It  was  believed  that  he  had  directed 
his  attendant  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  result  of  the 
battle  was  indecisive,  but  the  death  of  Cassius  was  an  irrepar- 
able loss.  Brutus  had  no  control  over  the  men,  and  they 
deserted  from  his  standard  in  great  numbers ;  at  last  they  com- 
pelled him  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  again.  Another  hardly- 
contested  battle  was  fought  at  PbUippi  twenty  days  after  the 
first,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Brutus.  When  aU  was  over 
he  retired  with  some  friends  to  the  shade  of  a  grove  by  the 
water  side,  and  there  he  and  others  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives.  With  the  suicide  of  the  leaders  all  idea  of  resistance 
ceased.  Amongst  the  crowd  of  deserters  was  the  youthful 
Horace,  who  soon  gained  the  favour  of  his  young  conqueror 
Octavius.  Antony  remained  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  the  East, 
whilst   Octavius,    apparently   in   failing   health,   returned   to 
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Italy.  Lepidus  was  directed  to  resign  the  control  of  the 
peninsula,  and  presented  with  the  province  of  Africa.  The 
East,  already  worn  out  by  the  cruel  oppressions  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  languished  beneath  the  immoderate  and  vindictive 
requisitions  of  Antony.  The  brighter  and  better  day  that  had 
seemed  so  lately  to  have  dawned  upon  the  provinces  had  set 
almost  as  soon  as  it  had  risen. 

Italy,  too,  was  bleeding  at  every  pore.  Octavius  seized  upon 
•whole  cities  and  districts  to  satisfy  the  clamour  of  his  soldiers. 
Amongst  the  suflferers  was  Virgil,  whose  journey  to  Rome,  and 
interviews  with  Mecsenas  and  Octavius,  resulted  not  only  in  the 
restoration  of  his  patrimony,  but  in  a  career  of  worldly  distinc- 
tion and  imperial  patronage.  It  was  a  solitary  instance  of 
restitution  :  everywhere  the  air  seemed  filled  with  a  wail  of 
poverty,  a  cry  for  vengeance.  The  many  elements  of  discon- 
tent found  a  centre  in  the  civU  war  excited  against  Octavius 
by  Lucius,  the  brother,  and  Fulvia,  the  wife,  of  the  absent 
triumvir.  But  Octavius,  efficiently  supported  by  his  able  and 
trusted  friend  Agrippa,  besieged  Lucius  in  Perusia,  which,  after 
unspeakable  suffering  from  famine,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
A  war  between  the  triumvirs  seemed  ine^dtable,  but  the  soldiers 
interfered,  and  compelled  their  leaders  to  a  reconciliation.  The 
peace  of  Bruudisium  (39)  was  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  An- 
tony to  his  rival's  sister  Octavia,  Fulvia  having  died  at  this 
conjuncture.  This  peace  proved  to  Italy  the  beginning  of  a 
long  tranquillity  of  350  years.  A  peace  concluded  with  Sextus 
was  soon  violated  ;  Octavius  suffered  more  than  one  naval  de- 
feat, but  Agrippa  finally  gained  a  signal  victory ;  Sextus  fled 
to  the  East,  and  after  some  changes  of  fortune  was  put  to  death 
by  an  officer  of  Antony  (36). 

Some  of  the  troops  Pompeius  had  left  behind  offered  their 
services  to  Lepidus,  who  hailed  any  prospect  of  escaping  from 
his  present  insignificance.  But  he  could  acquire  no  influence 
in  the  camp  ;  the  men  deserted  to  Octavius,  who  entered  it 
almost  unattended;  the  hapless  triumvir  threw  himself  at 
bis  colleague's  feet  in  piteous  entreaty.  When  Octavius  was 
cruel,  there  was  a  method  and  policy  in  his  cruelties,  and  the 
life  of  Lepidus  was  not  worth  the  taking.  He  lived  on  to  old 
age,  still  filling  the  office  of  high  priest  in  dignified  obsciuity. 
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Octavius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  to  celebrate  his  victory 
over  Sextus.  The  senate,  ignoring  the  past,  were  eager  only  to 
flatter  the  youthful  conqueror.  The  people  welcomed  Caesar's 
successor  with  exultant  acclamations.  Since  the  pirate  kader 
was  overthrown  the  danger  of  famine  was  averted,  and  corn 
flowed  freely  into  the  great  city.  The  future  of  which  Octavius 
spoke  was  resplendent  with  the  promise  of  peace,  plenty,  public 
order,  and  private  security. 

National  feeling  rallied  round  the  new  master  of  the  Roman 
people  with  the  greater  intensity,  because  his  only  remaining 
rival,  the  triumvir  of  the  East,  was  bringing  degradation  on 
himself  and  on  the  proud  Roman  name  by  yielding  to  the 
dictates  of  a  lawless  passion.  History  has  always  described 
the  picturesque  but  fatal  approach  of  Cleopatra  to  the  destined 
victim  of  her  genius  and  her  arts  of  fascination  (41).  The 
imperious  queen  came  as  a  suppliant  to  deprecate  Roman  anger 
for  her  tardiness  in  aiding  the  now  triumphant  cause  ;  but  her 
aim  in  stooping  was  to  conquer  the  haughty  victor  even  whilst 
the  flush  of  victory  was  on  his  brow.  In  a  galley  of  strange 
magnificence,  which  moved  on  lazily  to  the  sound  of  soft  and 
enervating  music,  lay  the  queen  of  Egypt,  reclining  beneath 
a  spangled  canopy,  attired  like  Aphrodite,  queen  of  love,  and 
surrounded  by  nymphs,  cupids,  and  graces.  The  rush  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Tarsus  to  gaze  upon  the  pageant  as  it  sailed 
slowly  up  the  Cydnus  left  Antony  sitting  alone  in  the  Forum. 
He  went  on  board  the  same  day,  and  afterwards  followed  the 
queen  to  Alexandria.  There  he  laid  aside  the  Roman  garb, 
and,  forgetting  Roman  tradition  and  Roman  pride,  he  aban- 
doned himself,  in  the  company  of  Cleopatra,  to  all  the  profligate 
luxury  of  an  Oriental  court.  So  he  passed  those  autumn  and 
winter  months  during  which  Italy  was  desolated  by  spoliation, 
war,  and  famine.  In  the  spring  he  recovered  himself  and  ap- 
peared to  have  broken  his  fetters  ;  it  was  then  he  returned  to 
Italy  and  married  Octavia  (p.  414).  In  39  Antony  went  with  his 
wife  to  the  East,  residing  generally  at  Athens,  but  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Parthians  and  the  progress  of  Octavius.  In 
37  war  was  again  imminent  between  the  jealous  rivals,  but  was 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octavia.  Antony  left  her  in  the 
care  of  her  brother  when  he  again  sailed  for  the  East.     Soon 
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tidings  came  thence  that  he  had  yielded  once  more  to  the  fatal 
fascinations  of  the  Egyptian  court.  Bitter  and  outspoken  was 
the  indignation  when  Antony  defied  and  insulted  Roman  pride, 
and  made  gifts  to  Cleopatra  of  cities  and  of  provinces.  Once, 
in  36,  he  tore  himself  away  to  meet  the  Parthians.  But  genius 
and  fortune  had  forsaken  him  ;  the  expedition  failed,  and  the 
huiTied  retreat  from  the  wintry  cold  of  the  inhospitable  country 
— a  retreat  of  300  miles  harassed  by  the  enemy's  pursuit — 
was  attended  with  unspeakable  suffering,  caused  by  the  intense 
cold  and  manifold  privations.  Nor  would  the  general  allow 
the  worn-out  army  any  repose  on  their  arrival  in  Armenia,  but 
hastened  by  forced  marches  to  Syria,  where  he  forgot  failure 
and  hardships  in  the  society  of  Cleopatra,  who  came  there  to 
meet  him,  and  where  the  soldiers  were  conciliated  and  consoled 
by  gifts  of  money  and  clothing. 

In  35,  whilst  Antony  was  preparing  for  another  campaign, 
his  wife  came  to  Athens,  bringing  with  her  gifts  for  his  use, 
and  a  handsomely-appointed  body-guard  for  his  service.  He 
accepted  what  she  had  brought,  but  refused  to  meet  her. 
The  beauty  of  Octavia,  her  gentle  virtues,  and  the  motherly 
care  she  bestowed  not  only  on  her  own  children  but  on  those 
of  Antony's  former  marriage  with  Fulvia,  endeared  her  to  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  but  were  lost  upon  the  husband  who  was 
unworthy  of  them,  and  who  was  better  fitted  for  the  society 
of  the  fascinating,  cruel,  imperious  woman  who  had  enthralled 
his  fancy  and  spoilt  his  better  nature.  Octavia  withdrew  and 
returned  to  Rome,  where  her  presence  helped  to  keep  alive  the 
general  resentment  against  Antony,  That  resentment  was 
deepened  when  news  came  that  he  had  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Armenians  in  Alexandria,  and  that,  seated  in  state  by 
Cleopatra's  side,  he  had  made  her  queen  of  many  a  fair  Roman 
province,  had  created  the  sons  she  had  borne  him  kings,  and 
her  daughter  a  sovereign  queen. 

The  master-passion  in  the  mind  of  the  Egyptian  queen  was 
ambition.  In  her  early  youth,  when  Csesar  had  yielded  to 
her  charms,  she  had  begun  to  dream  of  sharing  a  world-wide 
sovereignty.  She  had  fondly  hoped  to  see  her  son  Caesarion 
acknowledged  as  his  heir,  and  had  remained  at  Rome  until  the 
reading  of  the  will  proved  her  hopes  to  have  been  in  vain. 
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Now  the  prize  so  eagerly  longed  for  seemed  once  again  within 
her  grasp.     The  ruler  of  half  the  Roman  world  was  her  obedi- 
ent slave ;  he  seemed  to  live  only  to  gratify  her  most  cruel 
fancy,  her  wildest  caprice.     She  omitted  nothing  to  retain  her 
hold,  and  exerted  her  varied  arts  and  talents  to  charm  and  to 
amuse.     Pleasures,  noble  and  ignoble,  succeeded  one  another 
all  the  day  long,  and  day  after  day.     Medals  were  struck  in 
their  joint  names  ;  they  affected  divinity ;  Cleopatra  personat- 
ing Isis,  Antony  representing  Osiris,   they  publicly  paraded 
claims  to  honours  more  than  were  due  to  mortals.     So  the 
months  slipped  by  and  grew  to  years,  whilst  Octavius  was  con- 
solidating his  power  at  Rome,  and  winning  'golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  men.'     He  obtained  military  successes  on  the 
frontier,  and  kept  his  legionaries  in  efficient  training  for  the 
inevitable  final  collision.     He  acquired  great  popularity  by  the 
public  works  of  beauty  and  utility  which  were  carried  out 
during  the  sedUeship  of  Agrippa.    The  prudent  ruler  sedulously 
kept  up  an  appearance  of  friendliness  towards  his  rival,  aware 
that  he  was  proving  his  own  worst  enemy,  and  enlisting  against 
himself  national  prejudice  and  national  pride,  together  with  all 
that  remained  of  Roman  virtue.     In  33,  angry  words  passed 
to  and  fro,  revealing  by  their  bitterness  how  bitter  was  the 
well-spring  of  hate  from  which  they  flowed.     Octavius  was 
prepared  for  all  emergencies  by  land  and  sea.     Antony  formed 
alliances  in  the  East ;   his  own  soldiers  were  still  to  some 
extent  attached  to  his   person,   and   the  immense   resources 
of  Egypt  in  men  and  money  were  at  his  disposal.     At  his 
summons  a  motley  host  gathered  under  the  Roman  eagles,  and 
a  large  fleet  was  collected,  of  which  the  Egyptian  division  formed 
the  most  conspicuous  portion.    The  winter  was  passed  at  Samos, 
as  other  winters  had  been  passed  at  Alexandria  ;  and  in  32  An- 
tony published  a  declaration  of  war,  and  sent  a  message  of  di- 
vorce to  his  wife,  which  was  carried  out  by  his  direction  with  the 
utmost  harshness.     Octavius  answered  by  directing  the  will  of 
his  rival  to  be  taken  from  the  custody  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
violated  all  ordinary  rules  of  honour  by  divulging  its  contents. 
The  passion  of  the  populace  was  inflamed  to  madness  when 
they  learned  that  he  recognised  Cleopatra  and  her  children  as 
heirs  of  Roman  territory,  and  had  directed  his  own  body  after 
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death  to  be  buried  with  hers  in  an  alien  grave.  They  demanded 
that  the  renegade  should  be  declared  a  public  enemy  ;  but 
Octavius,  with  his  accustomed  skill,  sought  to  divert  their 
wrath  from  the  head  of  the  Roman  general,  and  by  his  per- 
suasion Cleopatra  was  declared  the  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
declaration  of  war  was  solemnly  made  against  her. 

Hostilities  did  not  actually  begin  tiU  the  summer  of  31. 
Cleopatra,  who  haunted  Antony's  steps  like  his  evil  genius,  per- 
suaded him  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  upon  the  sea,  where  the 
Egyptians  were  stronger  than  on  land.  Their  fleet  lay  in  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  and  their  armies  were  encamped  upon  its 
shores.  The  show  of  force  was  imposing,  but  when  the  hostUe 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  renowned  Agrippa,  appeared  off  the 
gulf,  and  the  army  of  Octavius  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood, 
desertions  were  frequent.  Cleopatra  was  generally  hated,  and 
whilst  she  was  there  Antony  was  not  trusted.  But  no  en- 
treaty, no  remonstrance  could  arouse  him  to  shake  off  the 
Bpell.  Disheartened  by  partial  defeats  in  slight  engagements, 
and  disgusted  by  wholesale  desertion  of  men  and  officers, 
Antony  yielded  to  Cleopatra's  persuasion  and  consented  to 
withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  to  Egypt.  Agrippa  and  Octavius 
attacked  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  a  naval  battle  ensued ;  their  ves- 
sels, smaller  in  size  and  more  agUe  in  movement,  gained  decided 
advantages  over  the  heavier  galleys  of  the  foe.  In  the  midst  of 
the  engagement,  Cleopatra,  seeing  a  way  of  escape  open,  hoisted 
her  sails  and  fled,  followed  by  the  whole  Egyptian  division, 
and  finally  by  Antony  himself.  The  desperation  caused  by  the 
foul  desertion  gave  to  the  abandoned  fleet  a  momentary  impulse, 
but  victory  declared  for  Octavius  in  the  end ;  and  ere  the  day 
closed,  the  Eastern  fleets  were  destroyed,  either  sunk  or  burnt ; 
their  crews  had  perished  in  the  waves,  and  the  treasures  they 
carried  were  irrecoverably  lost.  The  land  forces,  when  they 
were  really  convinced  that  they  were  deserted,  went  over  to  the 
conquerors,  ffhe  battle  of  Actium^  (September  2,  31)  gave  to 
Octavius  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  empire/)  Antony 
yet  lived,  but  fame  and  fortune  had  deserted  him  for  ever. 

*  So  named  from  the  point  (acte)  of  the  peninsula.  The  city  of  Nicopolis 
(or  of  *  victory ')  was  afterwards  founded  by  the  conqueror  on  the  place 
where  his  camp  had  stood. 
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Yet  enough  sense  of  honour  remained  to  make  dishonour 
bitter,  and  the  thought  of  his  coward  flight  lay  heavy  on  the 
heart  of  one  who  had  been  a  Roman  general. 

Cleopatra  retained  her  presence  of  mind ;  she  put  to  death 
those  who  she  feared  might  prove  troublesome,  and  soothed  the 
suUen  soldiers  with  lavish  bribes.  She  sought,  though  long 
without  effect,  to  arouse  the  miserable  Antony  from  the  despair 
that  was  contemplating  suicide,  and  she  sent  supplicatory 
messages  to  Octavius,  even  offering,  it  is  said,  to  purchase  her 
continued  sovereignty  by  the  betrayal  of  her  lover.  Wretched 
days  succeeded,  during  which  they  both  endeavoured  to  drown 
thought  and,  perhaps,  mutual  suspicion  in  revelry  and  excess, 
and  practised  experiments  in  the  science  of  procuring  a  painless 
death  in  case  of  need. 

Octavius  landed  in  Egypt,  and  after  some  slight  skirmishes, 
Antony's  Tbrces  both  by  land  and  sea  deserted  to  the  new. 
comer.  In  anxious  jealousy,  or  perhaps  in  fear  lest  underhand 
negotiations  of  hers  might  have  come  to  light,  Cleopatra  shut 
herself  up  in  the  magnificent  budding  she  had  erected  for  her 
own  tomb,  and  sent  word  to  Antony  that  she  was  dead.  Life 
had  no  longer  a  charm  for  the  ruined  man.  He  stabbed  him- 
self, and  the  wound  was  mortal ;  but  he  lingered  awhile,  and 
Cleopatra  hearing  what  had  chanced  sent  him  word  that  she 
was  not  dead  but  alive.  The  dying  man  directed  himself  to  be 
carried  to  the  place  of  her  retreat  in  a  litter,  which  was  then 
drawn  up  into  her  room.  He  only  lived  long  enough  to  bid 
her  farewell  and  to  die  in  her  arms.  Soon  after,  the  Roman 
soldiers  effected  an  entrance ;  Cleopatra  was  suffered  to  bury 
her  victim  with  regal  honours  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  but  she 
was  kept  in  custody  and  destined  to  form  the  most  attractive 
feature  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror.  Baffled  in 
an  attempt  to  captivate  Octavius  by  her  arts  of  fascination  and 
her  piteous  entreaties,  she  nevertheless  succeeded  in  frustrating 
his  cherished  design.  Carefully  guarded  as  she  was,  with  all 
means  of  destruction  removed  from  her  reach,  she  was  found 
lying  dead,  no  wound  or  mark  remaining  to  reveal  the  manner 
of  her  end.  It  was  shrouded  in  mysteiy,  and  many  tales 
circulated  as  explanations  ;  the  story  which  found  most  general 
credence  being  that  a  countryman  had  succeeded  in  conveying 
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to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs  an  aspic  or  small  venomous  serpent 
whose  bite  was  mortal.  Cleopatra,  the  last  sovereign  of  her 
race,  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  with 
royal  honours  by  the  side  of  Mark  Antony.  The  youth  Csesarion, 
whom  she  had  proudly  proclaimed  son  and  heir  of  Caesar,  did 
not  escape  the  jealousy  of  Octavius,by  whose  orders  he  was  seized 
and  put  to  death,  the  last  victim  of  the  long  and  cruel  strife. 

The  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Actium  were  received  with 
joy  and  exidtation  at  Eome.  Under  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
the  East  seemed  once  more  to  have  risen  against  the  West,  but 
the  Wesfchadjhdumphed.  jiiudexJ!kda^  the  victory  at  Actium 
was  the  victory  of  Eome,  and  all  Eome  was  eager  to  welcome 
and  to  honour  the  conqueror. 

Twelve  years  had  passed  since  a  lad  of  nineteen  had  landed 
with  a  few  attendants  •fo  claim  the  inheritance  bequeathed  by 
Caesar — the  youngest  and  most  insignificant  of  the  fierce  com- 
petitors of  the  hour.  Now  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  he  stood 
without  a  rival,  wielding  the  vast  resources  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West,  the  victorious  master  of  the  Eoman  armies.  He 
seemed  the  sole  survivor  of  the  wars  that  had  raged  so  long 
and  wrought  such  havoc  amongst  great  and  small,  noble  and 
base.  Eevolution  had  worn  itself  out ;  a  hundred  years  of 
fierce  civil  strife  had  exhausted  the  volcanic  forces,  and  the 
crater  was  extinct.  A  pause — a  sUence  as  of  weariness  and  of 
expectation — fell  upon  the  world.  Italy,  when  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  efi"ectsj  of  the  Social  and  the  Marian  wars,  had  been 
wounded  and  desolated  anew,  and  now  asked  for  nothing  but 
repose  and  peace.  Many  a  name  of  old  renown  had  perished 
from  the  roll  of  the  citizens  ;  not  a  single  leader  or  man  of  note 
remained  to  suggest  or  to  animate  opposition.  The  illustrious 
Agrippa,  the  politic  Mec8ena3,were  the  honoured  and  trustworthy 
friends  of  the  imperator.  The  universal  cry  was  for  peace.  There 
were  men  yet  living  who  had  not  attained  old  age,  who  could 
remember  the  reign  of  ten'or  under  Marius,  the  approach  of  Sulla, 
the  battle  at  the  CoUine  Gate,  and  the  proscription  lists ;  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  terror  inspired  by  the  slaves  of  Spartacus 
and  by  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  they  could  recall  the 
dark  plots  of  CatUine,  the  anarchy  under  Pompey,  the  approach 
of  Caesar,  the  long  suspense  and  terror  which  after  Pharsalia 
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and  Thapsus  was  passing  into  tranquillity  and  growing  confi- 
dence, when  the  fatal  Ides  of  March  once  more  opened  the  flood- 
gates; proscriptions  and  massacres  like  those  that  had  terrified 
their  early  youth  had  haunted  their  declining  years.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  generation  that  had  lived  through  scenes  like 
these  should  crave  for  peace  as  a  man  long  sick  and  worn  by 
ceaselessly  recurring  delirium  wearies  for  refreshing  rest  1  It 
was  by  the  promise  of  peace  that  Mecsenas  kept  order  in  Rome 
whilst  Octavius  delayed  for  two  years  longer  in  the  East,  where 
he  converted  Egypt  into  a  Roman  province,  established  Herod's 
kingdom  in  Judsea,  and  received  as  an  umpire  the  two  rival 
claimants  for  the  Parthian  throne.  He  returned  to  Rome  and 
celebrated^  gorgeous  triumph.  Every  honour  that  the  Senate 
couH  devise  was  laid  at  his  feet,  and  pressed  upon  his  accept- 
ance ;  in  return,  he  lavished  the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  East 
in  donatives  to  soldiers  and  to  citizens,  and  exhibited  a  series 
of  games  and  spectacles.  But  with  the  fate  of  Julius  Caesar 
vividly  present  to  his  thoughts,  Octavius  would  not  trust  blindly 
the  servile  flattery  of  the  senate  or  the  frantic  plaudits  of  the 
mob.  His  deference  to  the  Senate  was  obsequious  ;  he  aS"ected 
to  act  only  as  their  minister  and  servant,  whilst  one  by  one  aU 
the  functions  of  the  high  ofiices  of  state  were  committed  to  his 
hands.  He  consented  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  censorship 
and  thereby  was  able  to  revise  the  list  of  senators,  to  strike  out 
unworthy  or  obnoxious  names,  and  he  was  re-electgiL_tflL_t]ie 
consulate  for  the  seventh  time  B.C.  27.  Havmg,  as  it  seemed, 
fulfilled  the  cEarge  foFwEicIi  the  military  supremacy  had  been 
conferred  upon  him,  Octavius  ofi'ered  to  lay  down  the  imperium 
or  chief  command ;  but  both  Senate  and  people  forced  him  to 
retain  it,  though  he  could  only  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it 
for  a  renewed  term  of  ten  years.  Octavius,  determined  as  he 
was  to  avoid  the  style  and  title  of  king  and  dictator,  so  unwel- 
come to  Roman  ears,  was  yet  fully  aware  of  the  subtle  influence 
of  a  name,  and  was  anxious  for  a^jdistinctiye;  personal  title ; 
after  some  deliberation,  the  name  oi^ Augustus  was  selected  and 
conferred  upon  him  (Jan.  27) — a  word  signifying  all  that  wad 
sacred  ^d  illustrious,  and  never  yet  borne  by  any  as  a  persoiial 
name.  ^  Ccesar  remained  the  family  name  of  the  imperial  houseA 
To  the  dignities  of  imperator — of  princeps  senatus — of  prefectny' 
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mori  (censor),  Augustus  had  added  the  powers  conferred  on  him 
■when  he  left  Rome,  B.C.  23,  of  a  proconsul  in  all  the  provinces 
and  in  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  trihunitia  potestas  or 
powers  of  the  tribuneship  for  life.  By  the  last  his  person  was 
rendered  sacred  and  inviolable ;  he  became  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  old  law  of  treason  or  majestas 
against  the  enemies  of  the  state  might,  it  seemed,  be  directed 
against  the  enemies  of  its  representative ;  whilst  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people,  so  dear  to  Roman  hearts  of  old,  was  lost 
in  the  new  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  emperor.  From  the 
year  in  which  he  received  the  trihunitia  potestas,  the  reign 
of  Augustus  as  emperor  is  commonly  dated.  In  that  year  he 
refused  to  accept  a  re-election  to  the  consulate,  and  withdrew 
for  a  time  to  the  provinces,  B.C.  22.  But  the  commotion  and 
bloodshed  that  immediiiely  began  to  attend  the  elections  led  to 
urgent  and  renewed  entreaties  to  the  absent  ruler  to  return. 
After  some  delay  he  consented,  and,  assured  that  the  people 
were  really  convinced  that  they  could  not  do  without  him,  he 
accepted,  B.C.  19,  the  potestas  consularis  for  life.  In  the 
year  13  .the  old  triumvir  Lepidus  died,  and  the  office  of  high 
priest  which  he  had  occupied  was  conferred  by  the  people  on 
Augustus,  who  had  thus  succeeded  in  concentrating  aU  the 
powers  of  the  state  in  his  hands,  whilst  appearing''rather  to 
avoid  than  to  aim  at  obtaining  any  of  them.  He  ruled  with 
absolute  personal  supremacy  under  the  forms  of  a  free  consti- 
tution, and  in  his  dress,  his  manners,  and  his  mode  of  life  never 
affected  to  be  more  than  a  Roman  citizen. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Emperors  of  the  house  of  Caesar :  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caius,  Claudius,  and  Nero— 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius— The  Flavian  Emperors:  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitiaa 
— ^Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius— Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Empire. 

Augustus,  b.c.  23-a.d.  14. 

In  the  profoun^TTegmieracyof  the  closing  era  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  Eoman  Senate  had  sunk  into  an  oligarchy,  the  Roman 
people  into  an  idle,  turbulent  mob.  So  far  from  being  able 
to  rule  the  world,  the  Roman  government  had  proved  imable 
to  preserve  order  in  the  streets,  to  guard  the  shores  of  Italy 
from  the  pirates,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  provinces  from  the 
barbarians.  Military  dictatorship,  called  into  existence  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  had  kept  back  the  tide, 
and  preserved  the  empire  from  dissolution.  The  great  task  of 
reconstruction  which  Caesar  undertook  was  abruptly  stopped 
for  a  while  by  his  untimely  death  ;  the  new  constitution  stood 
like  a  statue  in  the  block,  its  future  lineaments  and  figure  in- 
dicated rather  than  revealed.  Augustus  and  his  successors 
were  left  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  victory  of  Actiiun  had  at  length  '  breathed  a  universal 
peace  o'er  sea  and  land.'  The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut ;  at 
home  all  was  mutual  confidence  and  satisfaction ;  abroad  a 
mighty  host  of  340,000  legionaries  guarded  the  vast  frontier 
lines  of  the  empire  (the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates) — • 
a  vast  power  unconscious  of  its  own  strength,  whose  will  for 
the  present  happily  coincided  with  the  will  of  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome.  Augustiis  was  equally  popular  in  the  city 
and  the  camp ;  his  mode  of  life  was  simple,  his  manners 
winning  and  courteous.  The  populace  were  well  satisfied  with 
the  imperial  regime ;  the  seas  were  free  from  danger,  and  the 
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com  of  Egypt  flowed  abundantly  into  Rome.  All  they  asked 
was  to  be  fed,  amused,  and  exempted  from  military  service ; 
then  they  would  give  their  ruler  no  trouble.  It  was  enjoy- 
ment and  idleness  they  craved,  not  power ;  and  no  murmuring 
seems  to  have  accompanied  the  changes  which  gradually  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  of  electing  to  the  offices  of  state  and 
of  aU  independent  authority.  How  fierce  and  resolute  had 
been  the  struggle  by  which  the  plebs  of  old  had  wrung  from 
the  patricians  the  privileges  that  now  passed  away  without 
exciting  a  complaint ! 

The  prestige  lost  by  the  people  might  appear  to  be  conferred 
on  the  senate,  whose  humble  servant  the  emperor  professed  to 
be.  Augustus  had  indefinitely  multiplied  the  offices  of  state, 
and  as  election  now  practically  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
emperor  rather  than  the  vote  of  the  people,  the  nobility  of 
Eome  became  courtiers  and  subjects,  whilst  nominally,  remain- 
ing the  fountain-head  of  power  and  honour.  The  military 
basis  on  which  the  empire  did  actually  rest  was  out  of  sight ; 
the  vast  military  force  that  existed  made  itself  felt  only  by  the 
perfect  security  and  tranquillity  it  gave  to  the  empire.  Spain 
was  at  length  peaceful  and  prosperous ;  Gaul  received  a  new 
municipal  organization,  and  in  both  countries  commerce  flour- 
ished and  new  towns  arose  ;  the  native  dialects  were  yielding 
before  the  Latin  tongue.  Asia,  freed  from  intolerable  exac- 
tion, became  the  highway  of  Eastern  trade.  The  wealthy  city 
of  Ephesus  was  the  centre  of  five  hundred  flourishing  towms. 
Alexandria  might  well  boast  of  her  population  and  her  great- 
ness, but  had  to  yield  the  palm  to  Antioch,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Eastern  world.  Corinth  had  arisen  at  the  command  of 
Julius  Caesar  from  her  long  desolation,  and  her  streets  were 
thronged  with  busy  crowds,  whilst  her  architecture  yielded  only 
to  the  splendour  of  Athens,  where  the  echoes  of  poetry  and 
philosophy  yet  lingered  in  the  academic  groves  which  Sulla  had 
cut  down  for  his  siege,  but  which  Augustus  restored.  Jerusalem 
had  been  embellished  and  the  temple  magnificently  restored  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  held  a  proud  place  amongst  the  fair 
cities  of  the  East.  But  since  the  lavish  and  politic  magnificence 
of  Augustus  had  turned  '  brick  into  marble '  at  Rome,  no  city 
could  vie  in  splendour  and  luxury  with  *  that  great  city'  en- 
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throned  upon  the  seven  hills,  which  still  claimed  to  rule  as  a 
queen  among  dependent  provinces  and  towns. 

Along  the  great  highways  radiating  from  Kome  as  the 
centre  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  imperial  edicts  were 
swiftly  transmitted  from  post  to  post,  and  the  tramp  of  the 
imperial  legions  was  often  heard  : — 

'  Praetors,  proconsuls,  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 
Legions  and  cohorts.' 

Throughout  the  summer  months  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  crowded  with  merchant  vessels  bringing  the  varied 
products  of  East  and  West  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
populace,  to  the  luxury  of  the  nobles — com  from  Egypt  and 
the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  rarest  wines  from 
Greece  and  Asia ;  cotton  and  the  costly  silk  (worth,  it  is  said, 
its  own  weight  in  gold),  ivory,  precious  stones,  and  aromatic 
spices  from  the  far  East ;  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  valuable  furs  from  the  dreary  forests  of  Scythia.  Inter- 
national traffic  and  the  more  precious  commerce  of  mind  and 
word  and  thought  could  be  carried  on  freely  and  uninter- 
ruptedly. Danger  might  threaten  on  the  frontiers  where  the 
surges  of  barbarian  invasion  beat  often  and  impetuously  against 
the  mighty  barriers  that  defied  them,  but  within  the  vast 
empire  all  was  peace.  Races  of  men  who  spoke  a  hundred 
divers  tongues,  and  differed  in  national  character  and  customs, 
in  traditions,  sentiments,  and  faith,  were  held  together  by  the 
vigorovis  centralized  government,  whose  wise  policy  tolerated 
and  neutralized  a  thousand  diversities,  and  allowed  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  municipal  and  local  autonomy.  Latin 
began  to  supersede  many  of  the  native  languages,  and  Greek 
was  familiar  to  educated  men  of  every  clime.  Greek  literature 
became  the  common  heritage  of  the  world.  The  barbarian 
races  had  exchanged  their  vigorous  independence  and  il- 
literate strength  for  the  tranquillity  and  civilisation  of 
the  empire.  Augustus  himself  was  often  in  the  provinces, 
exercising  his  imperatorial  and  proconsular  authority  in 
person  wherever  danger  or  duty  seemed  to  demand  his 
presence.      His   stepsons,   Tiberius  and  Drusus,   now  in  the 
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prime  of  manhood,  held  important  commands  in  the  armies  on 
the  frontiers. 

Augustus  had,  during  the  triumvirate,  divorced  his  wife 
Scribonia  (by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Julia)  for  political 
reasons,  and  married  Livia,  wife  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  who 
surrendered  her  at  once  to  so  formidable  a  rival.  She  had  no 
children  by  her  marriage  with  Augustus,  and  her  maternal 
ambition  was  set  on  securing  the  prize  of  empire  for  her  son 
Tiberius.  But  Augustus  had  fixed  the  afiection  of  his  heart 
in  the  first  place  on  Julia,  his  daughter  and  only  child.  He 
had  married  her  to  Marcellus,  son  of  his  beloved  sister  Octavia  ; 
but  the  youth  fell  ill  and  died  B.C.  23,  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
Augustus,  Octavia,  and  the  people  of  Eome  ;  his  loss  was 
mourned  and  immortalized  by  Virgil  in  his  noblest  strains. 
Livia  may  have  hoped  again,  but  only  to  be  disappointed  ;  for 
the  young  widow  was  married  to  the  emperor's  friend  Agrippa. 
Augustus  caused  his  new  son-in-law  to  be  invested  with  tribuni- 
cian  powers  and  treated  him  as  the  second  person  in  the 
empire.  Agrippa  died  B.c.  12,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  and  two  daughters,  Juha^  and  Agrippina. 
Another  son,  Agrippa  Postumus,  was  bom  after  his  death. 
Livia  might  be  mortified  by  seeing  how  tenaciously  her  husband's 
aSections  clung  to  his  young  grandsons  ;  but  her  ambition  was 
gratified  at  last,  and  her  son  Tiberius,  having  been  constrained 
to  divorce  his  young  wife  Vipsania,  received  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor.  Reluctantly  were  both  these  victims 
led  to  the  fatal  altar  of  political  ambition  and  sacrificed.  Julia, 
handsome,  witty,  and  accomplished,  had  already  created  scandal 
in  the  city  by  the  levity  of  her  conduct,  and  now  married  to  a 
man  of  gloomy  and  repellent  nature,  she  hurried  headlong  into 
dissipation  and  vice  ;  her  father  was  for  a  time  the  only  man 
in  Rome  who  was  in  ignorance  of  the  shamelessness  of  her  life. 
Tiberius  was  a  handsome,  well-built  man,  but  of  uneasy  address 
and  strange  temperament ;  morbidly  sensitive,  his  suspicions 
were  excited  in  a  moment,  and  seemed  then  to  possess  his 

1  Who  at  a  later  period  was  suspected  of  treasonable  intrigues  (as  it 
geems)  and  banished.  She  died  miserably  in  exile.  Agrippa  Postumus  was 
also  banished,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  on  his  accession. 
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whole  nature.  His  abilities  were  great,  and  his  industry  inde- 
fatigable. He  loathed  the  marriage  into  which  he  had  been 
forced,  and  for  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  part  with  a 
wife  who  was  perhaps  the  only  human  being  he  ever  truly 
loved  ;  his  mother  he  feared  and  obeyed.  From  his  early 
years  the  inheritance  of  the  empire  must  have  been  to  his  mind 
a  brilliant  possibility  ;  and  the  bitter  jealousy  that  must  have 
arisen  as  he  saw  one  rival  after  another — Marcellus,  Agrippa, 
and  the  youcg  Caesars,  Caius  and  Lucius — preferred  to  him 
dared  not  express  itself,  but  could  only  be  darkly  brooded  over 
in  secret  till^  Jais  whole  soul  grew  steeped  in  gall.  In  the  camp 
Tiberius  and  l)rusus  were  both  popular.  Drusus  was  employed 
in  carrying  the  war  against  the  Germans  into  their  own 
country  ;  Tiberius  in  reducing  Pannonia,  In  the  year  9, 
Drusus,  who  from  his  high  character  and  gallant  bearing  was 
a  great  favourite,  died  from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  and  was 
deeply  and  sincerely  mourned.  Tiberius,  at  the  head  of  the 
legions,  made  expeditions  into  Germany  B.C.  8-6,  and  the 
emperor  rewarded  him  by  conferring  upon  him  the  high  prero- 
gatives of  tribunician  power.  But  Tiberius  was  moody  and  ill- 
satisfied  ;  and  when  he  found  that  Augustus  was  about  to  em- 
ploy him  on  a  mission  to  Armenia,  he  demanded  permission  to 
give  up  public  life  altogether  and  withdrew  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
spent  several  years  in  retirement,  and  where  the  fitful  suUenness 
of  his  nature  darkened  into  a  settled  gloom  on  which  no  ray  of 
sunlight  ever  broke.  In  the  eclat  attending  the  honours  bestowed 
upon  the  young  grandsons  of  the  emperor,  and  in  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  disgrace  of  their  unfortunate  mother  Julia  (who 
was  banished  by  her  father  to  a  barren  island  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  harshness),  the  exile  of  Rhodes  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  he  knew  it.  After  eight  years'  absence  Tiberius,  who  was 
now  forty-eight,  was  recalled  by  a  summons  from  the  emperor, 
A.D.  2.  In  that  year  Lucius  Csesar  died  at  Massilia  ,  and  Caius 
perished  in  Syria  from  the  effects  of  a  wound,  a.d.  3.  At 
length  Tiberius  was  without  a  rival ;  Augustus  accepted  what 
eeemed  inevitable,  and  adopted  his  stepson  into  the  house  of 
Csesar,  requiring  him  to  adopt  Germanicus  son  of  Drusus. 

The  closing  years  of  Augustus  passed  quietly,  if  sadly,  away. 
His  friends  were  gone  j  his  daughter  was  worse  than  dead  to 
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his  proud  affection ;  the  young  scions  of  his  house  had  been 
blighted.  The  brilliant  literary  constellation  that  made  the 
opening  of  his  reign  memorable  had  set ;  Ovid  remained,  but 
■was  languishing  in  mysterious  exile.  But  Augustus  never  lost 
the  cheerful  kindliness  of  his  nature,  and  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment worked  smoothly  under  his  skilful  and  experienced  touch. 
Abroad,  Tiberius  was  actively  employed  both  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  ;  the  German  forces  appeared  broken,  and  all 
seemed  secure  when  Varus  was  appointed  to  govern  the  uewly 
acquired  territory.  His  appointment  was  perhaps  the  only 
signal  blunder  Augustus  ever  committed ;  the  oppressive  ex- 
actions of  Varus  roused  the  slumbering  animosity  of  the  con- 
quered Germans  ;  he  was  deceived  by  Arminius  the  brave 
German  chieftain,  attacked  in  a  perilous  position,  and  destroyed 
with  three  whole  legion 3  of  Roman  soldiers,  a.d.  9. 

Tiberius,  with  his  nephew  Germanicus,  moved  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  next  year,  but  Arminius  did  not  cross  the  river, 
and  the  caution  of  Tiberius  was  satisfied  by  remaining  on  the 
defensive.  Germanicus,  the  young  son  of  the  people's  favourite, 
Drusus,  had  succeeded  his  father  in  their  affection.  He  had 
married  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia.  Tiberius 
might  have  feared  another  rival  in  the  emperor's  favour,  but 
the  days  of  Augustus  were  numbered.  Before  he  died,  he  drew 
up  a  solem'u  and  dignified  memorial  of  his  long  and  illustrious 
career ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  public  distinction  and 
merit,  the  Roman  emperor  seemed  able  to  forget  all  private 
bitterness  and  calamity.  In^A^p^^lJ:  _Augustus,  now^in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  accompanied  Tiberius  on  dus  jonrney 
towards  the  coast ;  he  parted  from  him  at  Beneventum,  and  on 
his  way  home  was  attacked  by  sickness.  Livia  sent  for  her 
son,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  returned  before  the  end  came,  as  the 
moment  of  death  was  kept  a  secret  by  the  empress.  Augustus 
expired,  without  suffering,  in  the  arms  of  Livia,  who  had 
been  his  wife  for  more  than  fifty  eventful  years,  and  left  a 
name  revered  and  regretted  by  his  people.  None  of  the  bril- 
liant hopes  that  often  attend  the  opening  of  a  new  reign 
brightened  the  advent  of  Tiberius  Caesar  to  imperial  power. 
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Tiberius,  14-37  a.d. 
Tiberius  had  assumed  the  reality  of  power  by  receiving  the 
oath  of  allegiance  from  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  issuing  orders 
to  the  legions  at  a  distance  in  his  capacity  of  imperator,  whUst, 
by  virtue  of  his  tribunician  powers,  he  convened  the  senate.  In 
the  presence  of  that  venerable  assembly,  he  almost  overacted  the 
part  of  humility  and  reluctance  to  accept  the  mighty  task  of 
government ;  for  a  moment  the  senators  almost  believed  he 
meant  what  he  said.  But  they  were  soon  undeceived,  and  the 
powers  of  government  were  left  by  tacit  consent  in  the  hands 
of  Tiberius.  The  people  of  Rome  and  the  popular  assemblies 
were  but  insignificant  ciphers  in  the  state ;  but  there  was  a 
formidable  power  in  the  background  whose  assent  was  neces- 
sary, but  might  be  doubtful.  The  principles  of  succession  were 
vague  ;  precedent  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  yet,  and  if 
the  army  should  choose  to  set  up  their  youthful  hero,  Germani- 
cus,  as  a  rival  Coesar,  who  could  gainsay  their  ability  to  enforce 
their  will  ?  There  were  symptoms  of  insubordination,  and  more 
than  one  outbreak  of  mutiny ;  the  ominous  cry  was  raised 
'Germ aniens  Csesar  will  never  be  a  subject.'  But  Germanicus 
himself,  who  was  of  loyal  and  generous  nature,  hurried  to  the 
place  of  danger,  subdued  the  rising  storm,  and  hastened  to  lead 
the  troops  into  action,  to  employ  their  energies,  and  give  oppor- 
tunity to  atone  for  the  past. 

He  led  many  brilliant  and  destructive  forays  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  and  recovered  the  lost  standards  of  Varus ;  but 
the  permanent  results  of  his  campaigns  were  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory. Arminius  proved  no  despicable  foe ;  Tiberius 
wrote  in  a  bitter  and  cavilling  tone  about  the  exploits  of  his 
nephew,  and  at  length  desired  him  to  dismiss  the  visionary 
prospect  of  efiecting  the  conquest  of  Germany,  and  to  return  to 
Rome.  He  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  who 
poured  forth  from  the  city  to  meet  him,  and  hailed  with  accla- 
mation their  young  hero,  his  wife  Agrippina  (who  had  shared 
his  perils  and  triumphs  with  devoted  fidelity),  and  their  young 
sons,  Nero,  Drusus,  and  Caius  (a.d.  17). 

Tiberius  soon  found  a  mission  for  Germanicus  at  a  safe 
distance  from  Rome  ;  he  was  sent  to  organize  a  new  province 
in  the  East,  and  to  settle  various  critical  matters  there.     He 
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was  followed  by  Cnseus  Piso,  whom  Tiberius  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Syria,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  designed,  together 
with  his  wife,  Plancina  (an  intimate  friend  of  the  empress- 
mother),  to  keep  watch  upon  and  thwart  the  proceedings  of 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  When  in  a.d.  19  Germanicus 
came  to  Syria,  he  found  his  authority  checked  and  his  arrange- 
ments oveiTuled.  Piso,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  illustrious  houses  in  Rome,  may  not  impossibly  have  had  de- 
signs upon  the  sovereignty,  considering  himself  at  least  the  equal 
of  Tiberius  by  birth.  But  the  people  of  Rome  ascribed  to  him 
a  crime  far  more  heinous  in  their  eyes — the  murder  of  Germani- 
cus by  poison  or  by  magic  arts.  Bitter  was  the  lamentation  in 
Rome  and  in  the  provinces  at  the  sickness  and  death  of  the 
young  Caesar,  who  seems  to  have  made  himself  beloved  wherever 
he  was  known  ;  and  when  Agrippina  landed  in  Italy,  bringing 
with  her  the  funeral  urn,  and  accompanied  by  her  orphaned 
family,  the  agitation  and  public  sympathy  became  almost 
frenzied ;  and  continued  so  marked,  and  for  so  long  after  the 
funeral  rites  were  over,  that  Tiberius  ordered  the  mourning  to 
cease,  and  issued  an  edict  that  the  ordinary  business  and  amuse- 
ments of  life  should  proceed  as  usual.  The  people  murmured, 
but  obeyed  the  command,  which  they  never  forgot  or  forgave. 
Piso,  deserted  by  his  wdfe,  who  found  a  protectress  in  Livia, 
and  perceiving  the  cold  distrust  of  the  emperor,  the  hostility  of 
the  senate,  and  the  furious  indignation  of  the  people,  anticipated 
his  condemnation  by  a  voluntary  death. 

There  was  no  rival  now  in  the  imperial  house  that  the  em- 
peror could  dread,  but  the  suspicions  excited  by  Piso's  inde- 
pendent proceedings  in  the  East  kindled  his  jealousy  and  fear 
towards  the  senators.  The  smouldering  fire  was  fanned  into  a 
flame  by  L,  Sejanus,  a  man  of  inferior  rank,  whom  Tiberius 
trusted  and  employed.  When  the  influence  of  the  senate  became 
nominal,  Augustus  had  associated  with  himself,  in  the  cares  of 
government,  a  select  body  of  councillors,  and  he  had  always 
treated  his  friends  and  the  members  of  the  imperial  house  with 
confidence  and  frankness.  But  Tiberius  had  no  friends ;  he 
could  not  escape  from  the  influence  of  his  mother,  but  he 
seemed  incapable  of  love  and  trust ;  the  members  of  the 
imperial  house  were  too  much  like  rivals,  and  the  high  bom 
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noble  was  a  possible  aspirant  for  the  supreme  power.  Gradually 
the  emperor  yielded  to  the  arts  of  Sejanus  ;  gradually  the  edge 
of  the  law  of  treason  was  sharpened  till  a  pasquinade  or  a 
thoughtless  remark  against  the  emperor's  person  came  under 
its  power.  From  a  law  to  protect  the  state  and  its  office- 
bearers, it  had  become  a  law  to  secure  the  emperor  ;  and  now 
a  libel,  or  a  hasty  remark  that  Julius  or  Augustus  would  have 
passed  over  with  a  smile,  could  be  construed  into  a  violation  of 
its  provisions.  Delators  (i.e.  common  informers)  came  forward 
to  allege  and  to  prove  offences,  though  at  first  the  emperor 
checked  the  indecent  zeal  they  manifested.  His  own  fame 
suffered  severely  :  a  casual  remark,  a  scurrilous  jest  that 
would  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  became,  so  to  speak, 
photographed  for  future  generations,  who  have  judged  Tiberius 
accordingly.  But  though  the  city  was  shuddering  at  the  dela- 
tors, whose  hated  presence  seemed  everywhere,  the  general 
admiaistration  was  prudent  and  beneficent ;  the  provinces  were 
flourishing  under  the  imperial  sway.  The  personal  habits  of 
Tiberius  were  simple  and  frugal ;  he  administered  the  public 
finances  with  justice  and  economy.  But  he  lavished  no  money  in 
magnificent  buildings,  in  donatives,  or  costly  shows  to  please  the 
people,  whilst  the  terrorism  of  the  new  treason-laws  and  of  the 
system  of  delation  brooded  darkly  over  the  upper  classes ;  a  blight 
fell  upon  literature,  and  a  fixed  gloom  settled  on  society  at  large. 
Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  by  his  first  marriage,  had  attained 
to  manhood,  and  though  his  nature  was  said  to  be  proud  and 
fierce,  his  manners  were  more  popular  than  the  emperor's, 
and  the  people  noted  with  especial  satisfaction  the  kindliness 
he  evinced  for  his  young  cousins,  the  children  of  Germanicus. 
Drusus  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  of  Sejanus,  and  the 
powerful  favourite,  who  was  secretly  plotting  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  the  supreme  power,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  rival.  He 
gained  the  affections  of  Livilla,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  and  between 
them  the  guilty  pair  contrived  and  executed  the  murder  of  the 
unfortunate  prince  by  poison.  The  crime  was  not  revealed  for 
many  years ;  Tiberius  and  the  Romans  believed  the  death  to 
have  been  the  results  of  sickness,  probably  brought  on  by  in- 
temperance (a.d.  23).  Three  years  later  the  slumbering  ill- 
will  between  Tiberius  and  Agrippina  broke  out  into  a  flame. 
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She  was  a  woman  of  masculine  and  energetic  spirit,  who  could 
not  easily  dissimulate  ;  Sejanus  had  filled  her  mind  with  such 
horrid  suspicions  of  the  emperor's  designs,  that  when  she  supped 
with  him  she  determinately  refused  to  taste  anything,  even  when 
offered  by  Tiberius  himself.    When,  in  a.d.  26,  Tiberius  quitted 
Rome  for  Campania,  and  afterwards  fixed  his  solitary  abode 
on  the  beautiful  island  of  Caprese,  the  power  of  Sejanus  in  the 
city  was  greatly  increased.     In  a.d.  29  Li  via  died,  aged  eighty- 
six  ;  and  in  her  death  Agrippina,  if  she  did  not  lose  a  friend, 
certainly  lost  the  only  protector  she  possessed.     Tiberius,  on 
the  removal  of  this  restraint,  wrote  to  the  senate  complaints  of 
the  vehement  language  of  Agrippina,  and  the  personal  vices  of 
her  eldest  son,  Nero.     The  senators,  with  their  customary  ser- 
vility, banished  both  mother  and  son  to  barren  islands,  where 
the  unfortunate  Nero  soon  perished ;  the  younger  sons,  Drusus 
and  Caius,  were  in  attendance  on  the  tyrant  in  his  retreat. 
Sejanus  procured  the  disgrace  of  Drusus,  who  was  thrown  into 
confinement  in  Rome  ;  but  already  the  ground  was  trembling 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  intriguer  himself.    A  plot  he  set  on  foot 
for  the  assassination  of  the  emperor  was  revealed  ;  and  Tiberius, 
dexterously  countermining  the  plotter,  procured  his  arrest  in  the 
senate-house  by  an  officer  named  Macro,  before  Sejanus  sus- 
pected the  approach  of  danger.     The  pent-up  fury  of  senators 
and  populace  against  the  detested  favourite  broke  forth  in  an 
overwhelming  torrent ;  he  was  strangled  in  his  dungeon  the 
same  day,  his  body  was  exposed  and  trampled  upon,  and  his 
friends  and  accomplices  arrested.     Now  the  whole  story   of 
the  murder  of  Drusus  came  to  light,  and  was  avenged  by  the 
emperor,  who,  from  his  gloomy  retreat,  watched  intently  all 
that  passed,  and  ruled  with  an  iron  sceptre.     The  most  hideous 
tales  passed  current  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  of  cruelties  and 
foul  orgies  in  which  the  imperial  recluse  loved  to  indulge  in 
his  solitude.     The  vicious  society  of  Rome  delighted  in  the 
icrculation  of  the  tales  at  which  they  shuddered  ;  but  unafiected 
horror  was  excited  by  the  cruel  death  of  the  young  Drusus,  who 
was  starved  in  his  prison.     Tiberius  related  all  the  hideous 
details  of  his  end  in  a  long  letter  he  addressed  to  the  senate. 
The  wretched  Agrippina  died  in  the  same  year,  a.d.  33 ;  it 
was  said,  of  voluntary  starvation. 
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The  strange  temperament  of  Tiberius  seems  to  have  degene- 
rated into  fitful  and  ferocious  insanity  ;  he  despatched  orders  to 
Rome  for  the  instant  massacre,  without  further  investigation,  of 
all  the  imprisoned  friends  of  Sejanus.  Innocent  and  guilty 
fell  together  in  the  panic-stricken  city.  Tiberius  was  seized 
with  misery  akin  to  remorse,  when  he  heard  that  certain  Roman 
citizens  had  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  in  order  merely  to 
escape  from  an  atmosphere  that  had  become  intolerable.  That 
the  state  of  the  wretched  man's  mind  bordered  at  last  on 
madness,  seems  evident  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  the 
senate  : — '  What  to  write  to  you,  or  how  not  to  write,  or  what 
to  forbear  from  writing,  the  gods  torment  me  worse  than 
I  am  daily  tormented  if  I  know.'  In  a.d.  37,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, which  he  disguised  and  concealed  to  the  very  last,  the  old 
emperor  passed  away,  and  Caius,  only  surviving  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  was  proclaimed  with  wild  acclamations 
of  delight. 

Caius,  37-41  A.D. 

Caius,^  a  youth  of  twenty-four,  of  sickly  constitution  and 
untrained  mind,  did  not  long  preserve  the  popularity  he  at  first 
enjoyed.  For  a  few  weeks  after  his  accession,  he  gave  constant 
and  almost  fevered  attention  to  the  business  of  the  empire  ;  then 
he  shook  off  all  the  restraints,  either  of  the  cares  or  the  dignities 
of  his  office,  and  plunged  headlong  into  dissipation  and  volup- 
tuous excess.  He  squandered  heedlessly,  on  public  shows  and 
entertainments,  the  treasures  accumulated  by  the  frugal  care  of 
Tiberius ;  and  as  long  as  they  lasted  the  populace  might 
probably  be  kept  in  good  humour,  and  would  only  laugh  at  the 
freaks  of  imperial  folly  and  crime.  Caius  had  cast  off  all  sem- 
blance of  submission  to  the  forms  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
aspired  to  rule  as  an  Oriental  despot ;  when  he  found  the 
treasury  empty,  he  supplied  the  void  by  attainting  wealthy 
senators  and  seizing  on  their  property.  The  senate  only 
cowered  in  more  abject  terror,  and  fawned  upon  the  master  it 
hated  ;  foreign  princes  supplicated  his  favour  and  waited  upon 

^  Nicknamed  Caligula  in  liis  childhood,  from  the  caligce  or  military 
boots  he  wore  in  the  camp  where  he  spent  his  earliest  years,  and  was  the 
favourite  and  plaything  of  the  legionaries. 
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his  breath  as  the  voice  of  destiny  ;  the  people  applauded  and 
proclaimed  the  emperor  worthy  of  the  divine  honours  paid  to 
Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius  Caesar,  The  brain  of  the  feeble 
youth  grew  dizzy ;  a  dangerous  illness,  brought  on  by  his 
riotous  excess,  and  the  frantic  despair  he  indulged  on  the 
death  of  his  sister  Drusilla,  appear  to  have  finally  shattered 
his  reason.  History  has  nothing  better  to  ofier  to  us  than 
tales  of  the  absurd,  bloodthirsty,  and  often  incredible  freaks 
and  crimes  of  a  half-crazed  youth  who  held  unlimited  power  in 
his  hands,  and  very  likely  really  believed  himself  to  be  divine, 
'xhe  most  innocent  of  his  extravagances  were  his  architectural 
performances  and  fancies ;  he  continued  to  fill  the  exhausted 
treasury  with  money  that  was  the  pr^"*^  of  blood.  Yet  the 
adoration  which  he  demanded  was  accordod  with  acclamation 
or  indifference,  excepting  by  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  admit 
his  image  into  their  synagogues.  To  their  despair,  the  tyrant 
had  ordered  an  immense  statue  of  himself  to  be  constructed 
and  placed  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  ere  it  was 
completed  Caius  was  no  more.  The  taxes  which  he  had  ven- 
tured to  raise  upon  Italian  soil  excited  at  last  the  rage  of  the 
people,  who  were  beginning  to  weary  of  the  ceaseless  round  of 
pageants  and  gladiatorial  shows.  When,  after  returning  from 
two  strange  expeditions  which  were  apparently  aimless  and  re- 
sultless,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  defy  national  tradition  and 
sentiment,  by  entering  Rome  in  military  garb,  surrounding 
himself  with  soldiers,  and  reigning  undisguisedly  as  a  military 
despot,  the  general  indignation  was  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Yet  the  act  which  freed  the  empire  was  not  of  a  jublic 
or  a  judicial  character,  A  soldier  whom  Caius  had  often  grossly 
affronted  resolved  on  vengeance,  formed  a  conspiracy,  and  the 
would-be  god  was  struck  down  and  killed  as  he  was  talking 
with  some  performers  after  a  public  entertainment. 

Claudius,  41-54  a.d. 

Whilst  the  praetorian  guards  were  ransacking  the  palace  in 
the  confusion  that  ensued,  they  discovered  a  poor  trembling 
man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  who,  half-dead  with  terror,  was 
trying  to  conceal  himself  from  observation.  Recognising  him 
as  Claudius,  brother  of  Germanicus,  they  saluted  him,  half  in 
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jest,  perhaps,  as  Csesar,  and  carried  him  oflf  to  the  camp.  But 
the  jest  grew  into  earnest ;  the  guards  took  the  oath,  and  the 
senate,  then  engaged  in  anxious  deliberation  on  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  Republic,  dared 
not  refuse  to  proclaim  the  emperor  of  the  soldiers'  choice  with 
all  requisite  formalities.  Claudius,  who  was  thus,  to  his  own 
great  surprise,  raised  to  his  nephew's  throne,  was  a  man  of 
handsome,  but  distressed  and  pain -worn  countenance.  He 
had  been  neglected  from  childhood  on  account  of  his  physical  de- 
fects, for  he  was  partially  paralysed,  and  his  utterance  was  thick 
and  indistinct.  His  stolid  good-nature  had  failed  to  procure 
for  him  any  forbearance  or  regard.  His  own  mother  Antonia, 
Augustus,  Livia,  Tiberius,  and  Caius,  had  treated  him  with 
harsh  contempt,  and  kept  him  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 
The  unfortunate  man,  finding  no  pleasure  in  society,  devoted 
himself  to  books ;  he  read  and  wrote  continually,  and  compiled 
voluminous  histories  with  unwearying  industry.  On  his  acces- 
sion, he  displayed  the  same  diligence  in  his  indefatigable  atten- 
tion to  judicial  business  day  after  day.  In  his  schemes  of  go- 
vernment he  seems  wisely  to  have  taken  the  policy  of  Augustus 
for  his  model ;  he  carefully  revised  the  list  of  senators,  and  with 
true  statesmanlike  policy  opened  the  senate  for  the  admission 
of  Gauls ;  he  established  colonies,  and  invaded  Britain,  where 
a  Roman  province  was  constituted  in  the  south-east. 

Yet  the  private  character  ascribed  to  Claudius  by  history  is 
that  of  an  idiot,  the  patient  tool  of  every  caprice  of  his  wives 
and  his  freedmen.  Just  before  his  accession  he  had  married 
his  third  wife,  Messalina,  then  little  more  than  a  child ;  she  is 
said,  in  conjunction  with  the  freedmen  Narcissus,  Pallas,  and 
Polybius,  to  have  ruled  him  with  absolute  sway.  He  remained 
blind  to  her  shameless  infidelities,  and  a  death-warrant  was 
always  at  her  disposal  for  the  removal  of  any  one  who  was 
obnoxious  to  herself  or  the  freedmen,  or  whose  wealth  had 
excited  their  cupidity;  and  the  warrant  was  so  mechanically 
given  that  the  emperor  would  sometimes  inquire  the  cause  of 
the  absence  from  court  of  the  victim  he  had  doomed.  The 
name  of  Messalina  has  become  a  byeword  of  infamy,  yet  it  is 
only  right  to  remember  that  the  black  colours  in  which  she  has 
been  painted  were  probably  taken  from  memoirs  written  by  her 
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rival  and  successor,  Agrippina,  the  Jezebel  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. This  beautiful  and  most  wicked  of  women  was  a  daughter 
of  Germanicus ;  her  husband,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  having 
died,  she  resided  in  the  palace  of  her  uncle,  Claudius,  with 
her  son  Domitius,  a  handsome,  not  ungraceful  lad.  To  sup- 
plant Messalina  and  her  children,  Britannicus  and  Octavia,  was 
the  object  on  which  Agrippina  expended  her  energies  and  her 
matured  experience,  for  she  was  older  than  her  rival  by  many 
years.  Hot  and  fierce  were  the  intrigues  of  the  jealous  women 
and  their  respective  factions,  but  Agrippina  succeeded  in  .alienat- 
ing the  freedmen  (whose  influence  with  Claudius  was  unlimited) 
from  Messalina,  and  the  fate  of  the  empress  was  sealed. 
Claudius  was  stimulated  into  fury,  during  a  brief  absence 
from  Eome,  by  the  strange  story  brought  him  that  his  wife 
was  actually  marrying  a  senator  of  high  birth,  on  whom  she 
intended  to  confer  the  empire.  He  hurried  to  the  city  ;  Mes- 
salina, startled  in  the  wild  Bacchanalian  dances  of  the  vintage 
field,  went  to  meet  him  with  her  children  to  avert  his  wrath. 
He  would  not  see  them,  but,  bewildered  and  confused,  promised 
she  should  not  be  condemned  unheard.  Fearing  lest  he  should 
relent.  Narcissus  sent  orders,  as  in  the  emperor's  name,  to  find 
and  slay  the  empress.  The  wretched  woman  was  found  with 
her  mother  in  the  gardens  of  LucuUus  (said  to  have  been  bought 
by  her  with  the  price  of  blood),  and  was  there  slaughtered  by 
the  messengers.  She  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Agrippina  now  distanced  all  competitors,  defied  the  counter  in- 
trigues of  the  freedmen,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intense  aversion 
of  the  Romans  towards  a  marriage  of  that  nature,  married  her 
uncle,  A.D.  49.  Immediately  she  caused  her  son  to  be  betrothed 
to  the  child  Octavia,  and  adopted  by  the  emperor  under  the 
name  of  Nero.  Britannicus,  still  a  mere  child,  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  strange  and  unfriendly  faces,  all  who 
had  been  his  servants  and  associates  being  removed  by  his 
stepmother. 

Henceforth  Agrippina  ruled  supreme  in  the  imperial  house- 
hold. Disgrace  and  ruin  fell  on  all  who  had  adhered  to  Messalina, 
or  might  be  suspected  of  kindly  feeling  towards  Britannicus.  In 
53,  she  married  Nero  to  Octavia,  and  then,  believing  the  final 
hour  of  triumph  liad  arrived,  she  contrived  to  have  poison 
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administered  to  her  husband  during  supper.  When  he  had 
breathed  his  hist,  she  detained  Britannicus  and  Octavia  in  the 
palace  by  pretended  sympathy  and  caresses,  and  at  the  suitable 
moment,  Nero  was  introduced  to  the  prsetorian  guards  by  hia 
tutor  Burrus,  harangued  the  soldiers,  and  was  saluted  emperor. 
Senate  and  people  confirmed  the  choice  which  made  Nero  master 
of  the  Eoman  world  before  he  was  seventeen. 

Nero,  54-68  a.d. 

Agrippina's  ambition  designed  to  rule  the  empire  in  the 
name  of  the  son  on  whom  she  had  conferred  it ;  but  Nero  and 
his  tutors,  Burrus  and  Seneca,  perceived  and  thwarted  her 
purpose.  In  high  displeasure  she  retaliated  by  patronizing 
Britannicus,  with  muttered  threats  of  advancing  his  claims. 
One  night  at  supper  a  cup  was  put  into  the  poor  boy's  hands ; 
he  drank  it  and  fell  back  lifeless.  Well  might  Agrippina  start 
in  unaffected  terror  to  see  her  son  at  the  age  of  seventeen  an 
adept  in  the  art  so  familiar  to  herself  The  people,  if  startled 
for  the  moment,  forgave  the  crime  in  consideration  of  the 
general  moderation  and  lenity  of  the  administration,  guided  as 
it  was  by  the  councils  of  the  tutors  of  the  emperor  ;  and  Nero 
further  conciliated  them  after  the  example  of  Caius,  by  lavishing 
on  public  shows  the  treasures  laid  up  by  a  careful  and  frugal 
predecessor.  The  people,  in  fact,  believed  for  five  years  that 
their  new  master  was  of  a  gentle  and  amiable  disposition  ;  only 
those  familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  palace  shuddered  as  they 
witnessed  the  maturing  of  his  character.  Falling  in  love  with 
Poppaea  Sabina,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Eome,  and  one 
of  the  most  infamously  wicked,  Nero  resolved  to  rid  himself  of 
the  miserable  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  married,  and  whom  he 
had  always  regarded  with  cold  aversion.  But  the  proud  and 
imperious  Agrippina  avowed  her  resolution  to  maintain  the 
marriage  so  long  as  she  lived,  so  that  Nero  perceived  the  first 
step  towards  getting  rid  of  his  wife  must  be  to  kill  his  mother. 
Poison  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  she  was  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  science.  A  stratagem  to  drown  her  by  means 
of  a  boat  constructed  for  thftt  purpose  failed ;  she  escaped  and 
got  safe  to  shore.  Entering  her  villa,  she  lay  in  silence,  and 
in  the  dim  lamplight  upon  her  dreary  couch,  abandoned  by  all, 
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even  her  slaves,  waiting  for  the  doom  she  expected.  There 
the  messengers  sent  by  Nero  found  and  murdered  her. 

The  hapless  Octavia,  then  just  twenty,  was  at  once  divorced 
and  banished  to  an  island,  where  she  found  herself  surrounded 
by  stern  soldiers,  who  soon  received  a  commission  to  destroy 
her.  Nero  married  Poppsea,  and  having  afterwards  got  rid  oj 
his  tutor  Seneca,  ran  riot  in  cruelty  and  bloodshed  without 
check  or  restraint.  Men  were  recklessly  sacrificed  to  gratify 
malice  or  cupidity  ;  at  last  Thrasea  was  destroyed  for  no  other 
apparent  cause  than  his  high  and  blameless  character. 

The  people  who  endured  the  foul  crimes  and  outrageous 
tyranny  of  a  Nero  might  almost  seem  to  deserve  their  chains  ; 
but  at  last  his  court  became  so  loathsome  in  its  corruption  that 
even  the  senators  of  Rome  were  forced  for  very  shame  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  creatures  that  composed  it.  Nero  dared  the 
opinion  and  the  wrath  of  Roman  society;  he  still  retained  some 
popularity  amongst  the  lowest  rabble,  upon  whom  he  squandered 
the  money  he  wrung  from  the  country,  and  who  were  delighted 
to  see  the  emperor  appear  as  a  public  singer  or  dancer;  and  he 
thought  he  might  rely  upon  the  praetorians  whom  he  caressed  and 
favoured.  :  In  65  Popp^a  died  from  a  kick  given  by  her  brutal 
husband  in  a  fit  of  passion;  divine  honours  were  paid  her  at  Nero's 
command  by  the  people  who  execrated  her  name  and  memory. 

In  this  darkest,  foulest  page  of  Roman  history  we  meet  with 
the  first  mention  of  Christianity.  A  fearful  conflagration  had 
broken  out  in  Rome,  a.d.  64,  and  laid  the  greater  portion  of 
the  city  in  ruins  ;  many  whispered  rumours  ascribed  the  deed 
to  Nero,  and  to  escape  the  wrath  thus  excited  he  charged  the 
crime  upon  the  Christians.  '  So,'  says  Tacitus,  *  for  the  quiet- 
ing of  this  rumour  Nero  charged  with  the  crime  and  punished 
with  studied  severities  those  men,  hateful  for  their  wickedness, 
who  are  called  Christians  by  the  common  people.^  The  author 
of  the  name  was  one  Christ,  who  suff"ered  death  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  under  Pontius  Pilate.     The  execrable  superstition  thus 

1  *  Their  execution  was  attended  by  mockery.  They  were  wrapped  in 
skins  and  tom  to  pieces  by  dogs  ;  they  were  crucified,  and  set  on  fire  to 
serve  as  torches  by  night.  For  this  spectacle  Nero  lent  his  own  gardens 
and  gave  a  chariot  race,  in  which  he  mixed  with  the  crowd  himself,  attk-ed 
as  a  charioteer,  or  even  holding  the  reins.' 
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repressed  for  the  time  broke  forth  anew,  not  only  in  Judea 
where  the  evil  originated,  but  in  the  city  itself,  where  all  that 
is  vile  and  infamous  meets  together  and  prospers.'  So  deep  lie 
the  well-springs  of  the  true  history  of  humanity.  '  Who  has 
ever  forgotten,'  says  Carlyle,  *  those  lines  of  Tacitus,  inserted 
as  a  small,  transitory,  altogether  trifling  circumstance  in  the 
reign  of  such  a  potentate  as  Nero  ?  To  us  it  is  the  most 
earnest,  sad,  and  sternly  significant  passage  that  we  know  to 
exist  in  writing.  .  .  .  Tacitus  was  the  wisest,  most  penetrat- 
ing man  of  his  generation ;  and  to  such  a  depth  and  no  deeper 
has  he  seen  into  this  transaction,  the  most  important  that  has 
occurred  or  can  occur  in  the  annals  of  mankind.' 

Two  years  later  Nero  went  to  Greece,  distressing  the  country 
by  his  presence  and  his  extortions.  He  lingered  on,  gaining 
the  prizes  for  singing  and  dancing  which  no  one  dreamt  of 
seriously  disputing,  and  returned  to  Italy  to  find  the  atmo- 
sphere laden  with  suppressed  murmuring  and  discontent  which 
foreboded  a  storm.  The  storm  broke  in  the  provinces,  whence 
the  tidings  came  that  the  legions  were  proclaiming  their 
favourite  leaders.  Nero,  who  was  in  Campania,  fainted,  wept, 
uttered  wild  delirious  threats,  and  at  last  resolved  to  escape. 
'  Is  it  then  so  hard  to  die  2 '  said  one  sturdy  soldier,  mocking 
the  despair  of  the  man  in  whose  hands  murder  had  long  been 
so  familiar  an  implement.  No  one  would  stand  by  or  aid  him. 
At  last  he  hurried  away  with  one  or  two  attendants,  who 
shared  the  odium  in  which  their  master  was  held ;  the  heavens 
were  black  with  thunder-clouds,  and  as  he  rode  on  disguised 
the  lightning-flashes  lit  up  the  scene,  and  more  ominous  than 
the  echoes  of  the  thunder  were  the  muttered  curses  upon  the 
name  of  Nero  that  met  the  ear  of  the  fugitive.  '  What  news 
of  Nero  ? '  was  the  eager  inquiry  of  hate  from  the  lips  of  many 
whom  they  passed  on  their  way.  He  reached  a  villa,  hid  him- 
self from  public  view,  and  tried  to  summon  up  resolution  to 
die.  He  sighed  and  moaned  at  his  own  fate.  '  What  an 
artist  the  world  will  lose  I '  he  groaned.  News  came  that  the 
senate  had  condemned  him  to  a  lingering  and  miserable  death. 
Still  he  could  not  strike  the  final  blow  till  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  was  heard,  then  he  put  a  dagger  to  his  breast,  and 
a  slave  completed  the  work.     He  was  still  breathing;  when  the 
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soldiers  entered,  'Is  this  your  fidelity  V  exclaimed  the  dying 
wretch  as  he  left  the  world  he  had  too  long  cursed,  and  died 
with  a  horrid  stare  upon  his  face,  a.d.  68, 


The  death  of  Nero  threw  the  world  into  temporary  confusion. 
He  had  left  no  son  or  heir ;  the  line  of  Csesar,  which,  by  the 
fiction  of  adoption  had  been  hitherto  supposed  to  have  been 
continued,  was  extinct.  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  were  made 
emperors  by  the  soldiers  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  respec- 
tively. The  empire,  however,  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
Flavius  Vespasianus,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  who  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  East,  His  troops  defeated  and  destroyed 
Vitellius,  a  brutish  man,  who  had  distinguished  himself  before 
his  accession  by  cringeing  flattery  to  successive  tyrants,  and  by 
unprecedented  gluttony  afterwards.  During  the  quiet  and 
orderly  administration  of  Vespasian  (69-79)  peace  prevailed; 
he  associated  his  son  Titus  (the  conqueror  of  the  Jews  and  the 
destroyer  of  Jerusalem)  in  the  empire. 

Titus  reigned  alone  two  years  (79-81)  amid  general  good- 
will and  affectionate  regard.  The  apparently  almost  feminine 
gentleness  of  his  nature  was  not  tested  by  a  long  possession 
of  supreme  power,  and  he  died  bitterly  regretted  by  his 
subjects,  who  called  him  the  'delight  of  human  kind;'  and 
dreaded  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Domitian,  Under  the 
cowardly  wicked  tyranny  of  Domitian,  Eoman  society  was 
again  subject  to  the  misery  and  horror  it  had  begun  to  forget. 
The  last  three  years  of  the  fifteen  during  which  he  ruled  were 
passed  through,  Tacitus  says,  in  a  kind  of  dumb  horror.  It 
was  ended  by  a  conspiracy  formed  in  his  own  household,  a.d. 
96.  The  provinces  again  escaped  the  misery  endured  at  Rome, 
and  continued  prosperous.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
that  Agricola  finally  subdued  and  civilized  Britain. 

Nerva,  a  man  of  dignified  and  gentle  character,  who  was 
chosen  by  the  senate,  feeling  unable  to  control  the  fierce  and 
insolent  praetorians,  associated  with  himself  in  the  empire  the 
warlike  Trajan.  Trajan  succeeded  him  a.d.  98.  He  was  re- 
spected and  beloved  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp  ;  but  his  war- 
like energy  led  him  to  the  disturbed  frontiers.  He  defeated  the 
Dacians  and  the   Parthians,  and  constituted  Dacia,  Armenia, 
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and  Assyria  Roman  provinces.  Hadrian,  his  favourite  and 
successor,  wisely  relinquished  the  new  provinces  in  the  East ; 
and  during  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  (117-138)  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  was  undisturbed.  His  restless  energy 
expended  itself  in  journeys  into  every  province  and  inquiries 
into  discipline,  literature,  and  manners. 

Titus  Antoninus  (surnamed  Pius)  was  adopted  by  Hadrian, 
and  required  to  adopt  M.  Annius,  a  youth  of  rare  promise, 
better  known  to  us  as  Marcus  Aureli«s.  The  Antonines,  father 
and  adopted  son,  ruled  with  ceaseless  and  unselfish  anxiety  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  The  blameless,  peaceful  life  of  Antoninus 
closed  A.D.  161.  Aurelius,  whose  earnest,  thoughtful  spirit 
had  been  trained  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  had  learnt  to 
choose  the  right  and  to  endure  with  unflinching  resolution, 
abandoned  with  a  sigh  all  hope  of  the  studious  leisure  and  quiet 
repose  he  longed  for,  and  applied  himself  to  the  hard  work  and 
stern  duties  of  his  high  office.  Rome  was  awaking  to  the 
terrible  conviction  that  her  strength  would  not  prove  sufficient 
in  the  end  to  ward  off"  the  pressure  of  barbarian  invasion.  The 
Eastern  frontiers  were  attacked,  and  before  tranquillity  was 
restored  the  line  of  the  Danube  was  assailed.  The  soldiers,  in 
returning  from  the  East,  brought  with  them  a  fearful  pesti- 
lential sickness,  which  wrought  wide-spread  havoc  throughout 
the  empire.  Prayers  and  sacrifices  were  off"ered  up  to  appease 
the  gods  ;  and  in  the  pressure  of  alarm  it  was  asked  whether 
the  spread  of  Christianity  might  not  have  aroused  the  anger  of 
the  deities  who  saw  their  shrines  deserted  and  despised.  The 
Christians  were  believed  to  have  no  God,  because  there  were 
no  images  in  their  sanctuaries,  and  common  fame  spread 
atrocious  calumnies  everywhere  concerning  their  life  and  their 
moralities.  To  the  warrior  Trajan  they  had  appeared  *  rebels,' 
from  their  resolute  determination  not  to  pay  the  required 
homage  to  the  statues  of  the  emperor ;  to  the  philosopher 
Aiu"eliu5  they  were  impious  <  atheists,'  and  the  gods  were  wroth 
that  they  had  been  spared  the  punishment  they  merited.  Under 
both  these  emperors  there  was  severe  and  atrocious  persecution, 
though  probably  only  local.  Asia  Minor  and  Gaul  were  the 
provinces  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
under  Trajan  and  Aurelius. 
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Eight  years  of  harassing  warfare  on  the  Danube  wore  out 
the  health  and  spirit  of  the  emperor,  who  died  in  the  camp 
A.D.  180.  The  sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
Commodus,  a  feeble  and  dissolute  youth.  Again  the  fury  of 
a  voluptuous  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant  spread  dismay  throughout 
Rome,  until  a  conspiracy  in  the  household  ended  his  career. 
Pertiuax,  a  noble  and  vhiuous  citizen,  chosen  by  the  senate, 
perished  by  an  outbreak  of  the  praetorians,  whose  wild  license 
he  had  dared  attempt  to  repress,  a.d.  193.  The  fierce  soldiery 
had  realized  their  power,  and  used  it  with  unbridled  insolence. 
They  put  up  the  empire  to  auction,  and  it  was  purchased  by  a 
wealthy  senator,  Julian,  the  highest  bidder.  The  profound 
indignation  of  the  senators  and  citizens  was  helpless  to  avoid 
the  outrage,  but  the  provincial  armies  avenged  it.  They  pro- 
claimed emperors  of  their  own  electing ;  Septimus  Severus, 
chosen  by  the  forces  in  Pannonia,  destroyed  the  wretched 
Julian,  overthrew  the  competitors  his  rivals,  and  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  prsetorians.  Severus  ruled  ably  and  vigorously 
(193-211);  he  was  stern  towards  civilians,  indulgent  to  the 
army,  and  left  the  empire  to  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  with 
the  advice  to  '  secure  the  affections  of  the  army  and  despise 
all  others.'  The  fierce  Caracalla,  having  murdered  his  brother, 
ruled  with  barbarous  tyranny;  he  visited  the  various  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  left  ruin  and  slaughter  in  his  track.  The 
army,  caressed  and  enriched  by  the  tyrant,  realized  its  power, 
and,  when  Caracalla  had  perished  in  a  conspiracy,  the  Roman 
world  waited  to  receive  its  destiny  from  the  will  of  its  soldiers. 
The  succeeding  emperors,  the  Roman  Macrinus,  the  vile  Syrian 
Elagabalus,  the  virtuous  Alexander  Severus  (connected  with 
the  family  of  Septimus),  Maximin  the  savage  Goth  of  gigantic 
stature,  the  youthful  Gordian,  the  robber  Arab  Philip,  were 
successively  elected  by  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  end  murdered  by 
them.  All  ties  of  loyalty,  military  fidelity,  and  patriotic  sym- 
pathy had  dissolved  ;  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  humbly 
acknowledged  the  nominees  of  the  army,  and  were  thankful 
when  the  emperors  given  them  proved  neither  savages  like 
Maximin  nor  monsters  of  vice  like  Elagabalus.  They  wore  their 
chains  contentedly  if  they  could  only  live  on  in  luxury  and  ease. 
Courage,  liberty,  public  spirit  belonged  to  an  age  long  past ; 
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the  heart  of  the  empire  was  ah'eady  paralysed  ;  a  feeble,  fitful 
life  lingered  in  the  provinces.  But  the  iron  tyranny  of  the 
army,  restrained  by  no  tie  beyond  the  allegiance  they  chose  to 
pay  to  the  commander  it  pleased  them  to  select,  hung  like  a 
dead  and  crashing  weight  on  every  land,  and  in  its  own  wild 
license  and  anarchy  the  army  itself  was  rapidly  degenerating, 

Decius,  elected  249,  was  called  in  250  to  encounter  the 
Goths?-  In  an  engagement  fought  in  Thrace,  the  emperor  and 
the  degenerate  soldiers  of  Rome  fled  before  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders. In  the  following  year,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  the 
Roman  army,  entangled  in  a  morass,  perished,  and  was  lost ; 
nor  were  the  remains  of  Decius  himself  ever  recovered.  The 
humbled  soldiers  allowed  the  senate  to  proclaim  Gallus,  who 
bribed  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  promised  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  barbarian  hordes  from  the  city  which  called  herself  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  The  worst  had  happened  now ;  for  '  the 
dangerous  secret  of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  empire  had 
been  revealed '  to  the  eager  hordes  that  encompassed  it.  The 
next  twenty  years  brought  the  empire  to  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Her  armies  could  no  longer  protect  her  wealth  and  splendour ; 
the  Franks  ravaged  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa  ;  the  Germans 
entered  Gaul,  and  were  seen  in  Italy ;  the  Goths,  assuming  the 
offensive  at  sea,  conquered  the  Bosporus,  passed  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  afterwards  ravaged  Greece  ;  Sapor,  the  king  of  Persia,  de- 
feated and  took  prisoner  the  Emperor  Valerian  (260),  and  overran 
Syria  and  other  Eastern  provinces.  The  wretched  and  effeminate 
Gallienus,  son  of  Valerian,  remained  at  Rome  a  passive  spectator 
of  the  woful  calamities  that  were  destroying  the  empire.  In 
the  general  confusion  and  anarchy,  nineteen  pretenders  to  the  im- 
perial purple  started  up  in  the  provinces,  who  each  reigned  for 
a  brief  space  over  a  portion  of  the  empire  and  then  perished. 
The  tide  of  overwhelming  destruction  which  Ceesar  had  stayed 
three  centuries  before,  had  returned  with  tenfold  violence  ;  but 
the  ruin  of  the  empire  was  again  averted  by  a  succession  of 
brave  soldiers,  raised  by  the  imperative  voice  of  circumstances 
to  supreme  power.     Tacitus,  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probus  and 

1  This  mighty  nation,  coming  from  more  northern  regions,  was  settled 
at  this  period  in  what  is  now  Prussia  (Proper);  the  Vandals  were  their 
neighbours  in  a  wesleiiy  direction. 
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Diocletian  reigned;  the  Goths  were  driven  Ijack;  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain  were  recovered.  But  it  was  not  by  the  hand  of 
Romans  that  Borne  had  been  saved ;  the  deliverers  were  nearly 
aU  lUyrian  peasants  by  birth,  soldiers  by  profession,  and  chosen  on 
account  of  good  service  on  the  field.  The  parents  of  Diocletian 
are  said  to  have  been  slaves.  Diocletian  himself  did  not  care 
to  keep  up  a  connexion  with  the  metropolis ;  his  general  resi- 
dence was  at  Milan  or  Nicomedia,  where  he  introduced  Oriental 
state  and  habits  into  his  court,  and  assumed  the  diadem  so 
hateful  to  Roman  eyes.  He  divided  the  empire  ;  Italy  and 
the  East  were  ruled  by  himself  and  his  colleague  Galerius, 
under  the  title  oi  Augusti ;  the  other  provinces  were  assigned 
to  rulers  of  inferior  dignity  called  Caesars.  He  abdicated  305, 
and  the  fierce  struggle  for  mastership  which  ensued  left  Cpn- 
stantine  head  of  the  empire,  which  was  again  united  under  one 
sway,  323  a.T). 

Constantine,  bom  by  the  Danube  and  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Britain,  had  no  afi"ection  or  regard  for  Rome.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  empire  to  his  new  capital  of  Constantinople.  Con- 
stantine had  professed  the  Christian  faith,  ^  and  under  him  the 
empire  became  as  nominally  Christian  as  the  emperor.  After 
Constantine  the  empire  was  again  divided  into  east  and  west ; 
Rome  remained  the  capital  of  the  west,  and  a  succession  of 
feeble  princes  occupied  the  seat  of  Augustus  and  Trajan.  In 
395  Honorius  bore  the  name  of  emperor.  The  provinces  had 
already  been  rent  away,  and  the  Goths  under  Alaric  were  in 
Italy.  Honorius,  whose  chief  occupation  was  feeding  poultry, 
hid  himself  in  the  inaccessible  fortress  of  Ravenna  when  danger 
approached,  and  the  brave  General  Stilicho  exerted  every  nerve 
to  keep  off  the  terrible  foe.  Stilicho  was  assassinated  in  a 
vile  court  conspiracy ;  a  few  months  afterwards  Alaric  and  the 
Goths  besieged  Rome,  and  exacted  an  enormous  ransom,  408. 

In  410  Alaric,  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  Honorius  (who 

1  The  well-known  legend  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  asserts  that, 
whilst  proceeding  to  battle  against  his  rival  Licinius,  he  perceived  at  noon- 
day in  the  sliy  the  vision  of  a  Imninous  cross,  with  the  inscription,  In  hoc 
signo  vinces.  Having  gained  the  victory  he  professed  himself  a  Christian, 
and  displayed  the  cross  everywhere  in  honour  cf  the  faith  to  which  his  own 
life  brought  little  glory. 
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was  still  safely  concealed  in  Ravenna)  to  conclude  a  treatj', 
poured  out  his  vengeance  on  the  defenceless  city  of  Eome. 
Priceless  treasures  of  art  were  destroyed  by  the  fierce  bar- 
barians; insult  and  barbarity  of  every  kind  attended  the 
sacking  of  the  miserable  city ;  few  rescued  more  than  their 
lives  from  the  ruthless  conqueror.  After  Alaric's  death  the 
Gothic  nation  became  the  allies  of  Rome  ;  and  when  the  world 
was  trembling  before  the  terrible  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and 
the  vast  savage  hordes  he  had  led  from  the  far  east,  Goths  and 
Romans  stood  side  by  side  in  the  battle  near  Chalons,  which 
ended  in  his  defeat.  Soon  after  he  entered  Italy,  and  u^tius, 
the  '  last  of  the  Romans,'  was  prepared  to  dispute  his  advance 
when  Attila  died  from  the  effects  of  excess  at  a  banquet,  and 
the  civilized  world  breathed  more  freely  again.  -^Etius  was 
murdered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  worthless  emperor  Valentinian, 
and  the  only  stay  of  Rome  was  destroyed. 

The  Vandals,  a  nation  of  pirates,  next  assailed  the  falling 
empire.  They  took  Rome,  455,  under  their  king  Genseric,  and 
destroyed  what  had  escaped  Alaric  and  the  Goths.  Year  by 
year  they  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  brought  desola- 
tion with  them.  Italy  (to  which  the  empire  was  now  reduced) 
was  defended  by  bodies  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Phantom 
*  emperors '  still  occupied  the  palace,  but  the  commander  of  the 
confederates  (as  the  mercenaries  were  called)  exercised  the  real 
authority.  Orestes,  who  commanded  them,  475,  prevailed  on 
them  to  acknowledge  his  son  Romulus  Augustulus  as  emperor ; 
they  demanded  in  return  a  third  part  of  Italy  for  their  own. 
Orestes  refused,  but  one  of  their  officers,  Odoacer,  promised  to 
fulfil  their  wishes.  The  nominal  authority  of  the  last  of  the 
emperors  was  overthrown  j  Odoacer,  the  barbarian,  became 
king  of  Italy  476. 
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LEGENDARY  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  ROME. 

'  Tantce  molis  erat  Bomanam  condere  gentem.' 


THE  SEVEN  EINGS  OP  ROME. 

w^NEAS,  son  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite  and  of  Anchises,  escaping 
from  Troy  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  passed  through  many 
perils  and  hardships  by  land  and  sea,  but  arrived  in  safety 
upon  the  shores  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Latins.  Here 
he  made  friendship  with  the  King  Latinus,  and  married  his 
daughter  Lavinia ;  and  he  called  the  city  which  he  built  after 
the  name  of  his  wife,  Lavinium.  Now  Lavinia  had  been  pro- 
mised in  marriage  to  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  so  he  was 
highly  displeased,  and  made  war  upon  jEneas  and  the  Latins. 
Turnus  was  defeated,  but  Latinus  was  killed.  Then  ^Eneas 
united  the  two  nations  under  the  name  of  Latins,  and  he 
became  their  king.  And  though  Turnus  strengthened  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  Megentius,  king  of  the  Etrurians,  he  could 
not  prevail.  Soon  after  this  ^neas  died,  and  Ascanius,  his  son, 
reigned.  Now  the  country  was  so  overstocked  with  inhabitants 
that  Ascanius,  leaving  the  city  of  Lavinium  to  his  mother,  built 
for  himself  a  city  on  Mount  Alba ;  and,  because  it  was  situated 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  its  name  was  called  Alba  Longa.  And 
this  was  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Lavinium. 

After  many  kings  had  ruled  at  Alba  there  came  to  the  throne 
one  whose  name  was  Procas,  and  when  he  died  he  left  the 
kingdom  to  his  elder  son,  Numitor ;  but  his  brother  Amulius 
drove  him  from  the  throne,  murdered  his  sons,  and  shut  up 
his  only  daughter,  Rhea  Sylvia,  as  a  vestal  virgin  j  and  when, 
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after  this,  she  gave  birth  to  twin  sons,  she  declared  the  god 
Mars  to  be  their  father.  But  the  king  gave  orders  that  she 
should  be  closely  imprisoned  for  life,  and  that  the  new-born 
infants  should  be  thrown  into  the  river  Tiber.  But  the  river 
had  at  this  time  overflowed  all  its  banks.  So,  being  unable  to 
reach  the  main  stream,  they  who  had  it  in  charge  to  expose 
the  children  laid  them  in  the  nearest  land-flood,  and  the  country 
round  about  was  a  desert.  The  waters,  subsiding,  left  the 
children  on  the  dry  ground  ;  and  a  thirsty  she-wolf  coming  to 
drink,  heard  their  cries,  and,  stooping  down,  she  gave  them 
suck  and  caressed  them,  gently  licking  them  with  her  tongue  ; 
and  Faustulus,  the  king's  shepherd,  who  found  them  thus, 
marvelled  at  the  sight.  He  pitied  them ;  nor  was  he 
altogether  free  from  the  suspicion  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  So 
he  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Laurentia  to  nurse.  The  boys 
grew,  and  were  distinguished  by  their  strength  and  courage. 
They  hunted  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and,  spoiling  the 
robbers  of  their  plunder,  divided  it  amongst  the  shepherds.  At 
length  it  came  to  pass  that  the  young  men  destroyed  Amulius, 
and  restored  their  grandfather  to  his  throne.  After  Numitor 
had  been  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  Alba,  the  brothers, 
whose  names  were  Romulus  and  Remus,  determined  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  city  on  the  spot  where  their  lives  had  been 
preserved  ;  and  as  they  could  not  otherwise  agree  who  was  to 
have  the  honour  of  founding  and  giving  a  name  to  the  city, 
they  left  it  to  the  tutelary  god  of  the  spot  to  choose  by  augury. 
Romulus  chose  the  Palatine,  Remus  the  Aventine  Hill,  to 
make  their  observation.  Remus  first  saw  six  vultures,  but 
Romulus  afterwards  saw  twelve  ;  and  in  the  violence  of  the 
dispute  which  ensued  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
auguries,  Remus  was  slain ;  for,  scorning  the  puny  walls 
which  his  brother  had  begun  to  raise,  he  leapt  over  them, 
and  was  killed  by  Romulus,  who  exclaimed,  '  So  shall  every 
one  die  that  in  future  shall  leap  over  my  fortification.'  And 
the  name  of  the  city  was  Rome.  The  Palatine  Hill  was 
fortified,  and  Romulus  ofi'ered  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  according 
to  the  Alban  manner.  Romulus  assumed  great  state,  and  gave 
laws  to  his  people.  The  new  city  grew,  and  the  king  opened 
an  asylum,  so  that  a  multitude,  both  of  freemen  and  slaves,  fled 
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thither.  But  although  the  State  thus  grew,  and  became  so 
strong  that  it  was  a  match  for  any  of  its  neighbours,  there 
were  no  women  in  the  city  ;  and  when  the  Romans  sought 
wives  from  the  nations  around,  they  laughed  them  to  scorn. 
Greatly  provoked  by  such  treatment,  Romulus  determined  to 
make  use  of  force  and  guile.  He  celebrated  a  great  festival, 
and  invited  strangers  from  all  parts  to  see  the  shows.  The 
Caeninenses  came,  together  with  the  Crustumini  and  the 
Antemnates  ;  and  the  nation  of  the  Sabines,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  were  there.  All  these  strangers  were  much 
astonished  at  the  fortifications  of  the  new  city,  and  at  its  rapid 
growth  in  so  short  a  time.  The  Romans  entertained  them 
hospitably ;  but  whilst  they  were  intent  upon  the  shows,  the 
Roman  youths  carried  off  by  force  the  maidens  that  were 
amongst  them.  Thus  the  Romans  procured  for  themselves 
wives.  By  the  pleadings  of  the  king,  and  by  the  kindness  of 
their  new  lords,  the  anger  and  the  fear  of  the  women  were 
assuaged  ;  but  their  parents  and  their  friends  nourished  bitter 
and  implacable  resentment.  They  put  on  mourning  attire,  and 
stirred  up  the  neighbouring  States  to  make  war  upon  the 
Romans.  The  lesser  tribes  first  took  up  arms,  but  were 
defeated,  and  became  citizens  of  Rome  :  but  afterwards  a  far 
more  dangerous  war  broke  out  with  the  people  of  the  Sabines. 
By  tiie  treachery  of  the  fair  Tarpeia,  daughter  of  the  commander 
of  the  citadel,  they  obtained  possession  of  that  stronghold.  For 
she  promised  to  admit  them  if  they  would  give  her  what  they 
had  on  their  left  arms,  as  it  was  their  custom  to  wear  thereon 
golden  bracelets  of  much  value  ;  but  when  they  entered,  they 
threw  upon  her  their  heavy  shields,  and  the  traitress  died  by 
treachery. 

Thus  the  Sabines  occupied  the  citadel,  and  when  the  Romans 
assailed  them  they  were  at  first  driven  back ;  but  Romulus, 
appealing  to  Jupiter  for  aid,  vowed  to  erect  a  temple  to  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  if 
he  would  save  the  city.  Then  he  called  upon  the  Romans,  as 
by  the  command  of  the  god,  to  renew  the  battle,  and  they 
made  a  stand  against  the  foe,  and  afterwards  put  them  to 
flight.  After  this  the  battle  was  renewed  in  the  plain ;  but 
here  th*   women,   with   dishevelled  hair    and  garments   rent. 

2  F 
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threw  themselves  desperately  between  the  combatants,  praying 
them  to  forbear  for  their  sakes  the  cruel  strife  which  mubt 
leave  them  either  orphans  or  widows.  Silence  fell  upon  the 
hostile  armies,  and  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the  two 
nations  became  one  people  ;  and  the  two  kings,  Eomulus  and 
Tatius,  shared  the  sovereignty  between  them.  To  the  hundred 
senators  before  chosen  by  the  king  of  Rome  another  hundred 
were  now  added.  Romulus,  moreover^  divided  his  people  into 
thirty  curiae,  and  called  them  by  the  names  of  the  Sabine 
women.  Tatius  having  died,  Romulus  remained  sole  king 
of  the  united  nations.  He  reigned  seven-and-thirty  years ; 
subdued  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  left  his  city  strong 
and  very  prosperous.  The  soldiers  and  the  common  people 
loved  him  greatly,  but  the  rich  and  the  powerful  disliked  him. 
Now,  as  the  birth  of  Romulus  had  been  divine,  so  was  his  end 
not  that  of  mortal  men ;  for,  whilst  he  held  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  there  arose  a  terrible  storm,  loud  thunder-peals 
were  heard,  and  in  the  thick  rain  and  darkness  the  king  was 
hidden,  nor  when  the  storm  passed  away  was  he  ever  seen  on 
earth  again ;  and  a  man  of  great  repute,  named  Julius  Pro- 
culus,  declared  that  the  late  king  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision  descending  from  heaven,  and  bidden  him  go  and  tell  the 
Romans  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  Rome  should 
become  the  capital  of  the  world.  From  this  time  fortli,  there- 
fore, was  Romulus  worshipped  as  the  god  Quirinus. 

But  it  seemed  that  no  man  could  be  found  distinguished 
enough  to  gain  the  favour  of  both  the  nations,  and  so  to  be 
chosen  their  king,  and  each  would  fain  have  seen  one  of  their 
own  number  elected.  So  the  senators  kept  the  power  in  theu* 
hands  for  the  space  of  a  year ;  but  the  people  murmured,  and 
said  they  had  now  a  hiindred  sovereigns  instead  of  one.  At 
length,  however,  a  king  was  chosen,  the  Sabine  Numa  Pompilius 
of  Cures,  a  man  most  illustrious  for  learning  and  piety.  He 
directed  that  the  gods  should  be  consulted  ;  and  the  omens 
proving  favourable,  he  was  declared  king,  715. 

Now,  by  constant  wars,  the  Roman  people  had  become 
fierce  and  savage,  but  the  new  king  strengthened  the  State  by 
treaties  and  alliances,  and  then,  building  the  temple  of  Janus, 
which  was  to  stand  open  when  the  Romans  were  at  war,  and 
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closed  when  they  were  at  peace,  he  caused  it  to  be  shut,  nor 
was  it  opened  again  for  forty  years.  All  the  care  of  the  good 
and  gentle  king  was  to  provide  his  people  with  wise  laws,  and 
to  teach  them  the  fear  of  the  gods.  Nor  was  his  wisdom 
derived  from  any  earthly  source. 

There  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  the  Muses,  through  which 
there  ever  ran  a  stream  of  water  which  issued  from  a  dark 
grotto.  Here  Numa  held  conference  with  the  nymph  Egeria, 
and  drew  his  inspiration  from  her  lips.  He  likewise  consulted 
Jupiter  by  augury  in  every  step  he  undertook.  He  appointed 
three  priests  or  flamens  for  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  and 
regulated  all  that  concerned  religious  worship.  He  also  insti- 
tuted the  orders  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  and  of  the  Salii,  and 
placed  all  the  rites  of  religion  under  the  control  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus.  And  so  well  did  the  people  learn  from  their  pious 
monarch,  that  the  city  of  Rome,  once  feared  only  for  its  strength 
in  war,  was  now  venerated  for  its  exemplary  piety,  and  looked 
upon  as  sacred  and  holy.  Numa  died  in  peace  after  a  reign  of 
forty-three  years,  672. 

After  the  death  of  Numa,  there  was  again  an  interregnum, 
and  then  the  people  chose  TuUus  Hostilius  to  be  their  king. 
He  was  a  young  man,  and  a  lover  of  war.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  he  found  a  pretext  for  hostilities  against  the  Alban 
people. 

Now,  as  Alba  was  the  mother  city  of  Rome,  it  seemed  a 
strange  and  an  unnatural  thing  that  either  should  seek  the 
destruction  of  the  other.  Therefore  Mettus,  the  Alban  dicta- 
tor (their  king  Cluilius  being  dead),  sought  to  avert  so  great  a 
calamity,  and  to  settle  the  dispute  in  some  other  way.  For 
he  feared  the  power  of  the  Etrurians,  who  would  rejoice  to  see 
the  Roman  and  the  Alban  forces  wearied  and  spent,  and  would 
surely  fall  both  upon  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  It  so 
chanced  that  there  were  in  each  camp  three  brothers  born  at  a 
birth,  equal  in  age  and  strength,  and  their  mothers  were  sisters. 
Wherefore  a  treaty  was  made  that  they  should  become  the 
champions  of  the  rival  nations,  the  Horatii  entering  the  lists 
for  Rome,  and  the  Curiatii  for  Alba.  To  the  side  which 
gained  the  victory,  the  sovereignty  was  henceforth  to  belong. 
Then,  as  if  all  the  passions  and  the  fury  of  the  assembled  hosts 
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had  filled  their  spirits,  the  warlike  brothers  engaged  in  mortal 
strife,  whilst  the  spectators  looked  on  breathless  with  fear 
and  expectation.  Of  the  Romans,  two  were  killed,  and  the 
three  Albans  were  wounded.  Then  the  Roman  legions  trembled 
greatly  for  the  fate  of  their  surviving  champion,  but  the  AJbans 
shouted  for  joy.  Horatius,  being  unhurt,  retreated,  for  he 
knew  that  the  enemies  could  not  follow  at  an  equal  speed,  but 
only  as  their  wounds  would  permit.  Then  turning  suddenly,  and 
perceiving  them  following  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another, 
he  encountered  each  singly,  and  destroyed  them  all.  Thus 
Rome  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  Alba.  As  the  victor  was 
returning  home  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  he 
met  his  sister,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
and  knowing  the  robe  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own 
hands,  she  burst  into  bitter  weeping  and  lamentations.  Where- 
upon the  conqueror,  drawing  his  sword,  ran  her  through  the 
body,  reproaching  her  that  she  had  forgotten  her  brothers  and 
her  countiy  in  her  unseasonable  grief,  and  exclaiming,  '  Thus 
may  every  Roman  woman  perish  who  mourns  for  the  death  of 
an  enemy.'  And  though  Horatius  was  condemned  to  death 
for  so  barbarous  an  action,  the  sense  of  his  cruelty  was  lost  in 
admiration  for  his  valour,  anrl  the  service  he  had  done  his 
country.  He  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  the  law  to  the 
people,  and  the  cause  being  tried  before  them,  he  was 
acquitted. 

The  Albans  afterwards  proved  treacherous  to  the  Romans  in 
a  war  against  the  Fidenates,  and  their  people  were  transferred  * 
to  Rome,  and  their  city  doomed  to  destruction.  They  left  their 
homes  and  temples  amidst  tears  and  cries,  nor  was  a  single 
building  left  standing,  except  the  temples.  Thus  perished 
Alba  Longa,  the  parent  city  of  Rome,  which  had  stood  for  four 
himdred  years.  But  Rome  grew  stronger  and  increased,  the 
number  of  her  citizens  being  doubled.  The  chief  of  the  Alban 
families  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and  out  of  the  new 
citizens  the  king  formed  ten  centuries  of  knights.  And  Tullus 
defeated  the  Sabines.  Not  long  after,  the  Roman  people  heard 
that  it  had  rained  stones  on  ]\Iount  Alba,  and  they  were  greatly 
terrified,  fearing  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Then  the  pestilence 
raged  amongst  them,  and  the  king  himself  was  seized.      Now 
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TuUus  had  not  followed  the  example  of  the  piety  of  Numa, 
but  had  thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  king  to  serve 
the  gods.  But  when  he  was  sick,  he  addicted  himself  to  every 
superstition,  and,  together  with  his  people,  would  fain  have 
appeased  the  wrath  of  heaven  ;  and  discovering  certain  pri- 
vate sacrifices  to  have  been  formerly  offered  by  Numa  to 
Jupiter  Elicius,  TuUus  resolved  to  perform  the  same,  hoping 
thus  to  discover  the  divine  will  as  Numa  had  done.  But 
Jupiter  being  angry,  consumed  both  him  and  his  house  with 
lightning.      He  had  reigned  thirty- two  years,  and  died  in  640. 

Ancus  Marcius,  a  Sabine,  and  the  grandson  of  ISTuma,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  He  loved  peace,  and  would  fain  have 
devoted  himself  to  restoring  and  confirming  the  institutions  of 
his  grandfather.  But  the  warlike  spirit  of  Romulus  dwelt 
also  within  him  ;  and  when  the  Latins  injured  and  insulted 
the  Romans,  he  declared  war  against  them,  and  defeated  them, 
taking  many  of  their  cities.  By  these  conquests  many  thou- 
sands of  Latins  were  transferred  to  Rome,  and  the  king  assigned 
them  the  Aventine  Hill  ;  out  of  these  new  inhabitants  the 
plebeian  order  arose.  Thus  Ancus  enlarged  the  city,  and  he 
built  the  port  of  Ostia. 

Now  there  came  to  settle  in  Rome  a  rich  foreigner,  the  son 
of  Demaratus,  a  Corinthian,  named  Lucumo.  He  had  been 
born  at  Tarquinii,  and  married  there  Tanaquil,  who  was  able 
to  read  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  she,  being  of  ambitious  mind, 
could  not  endure  that  her  husband  should  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt as  a  foreigner,  and  resolved  to  leave  her  native  city  for 
Rome,  where  she  hoped  for  future  distinction  and  honour.  And 
as  they  entered  the  city  in  their  chariot  an  eagle  hovered  above 
their  heads,  and  stooping  down  lifted  off  Lucumo's  cap,  then, 
after  flying  around  the  chariot  with  great  noise,  replaced  it  on 
his  head.  Then  Tanaquil  understood  the  purpose  of  the  god. 
Her  husband  assumed  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and,  being  rich,  gained  many  friends,  and  was  promoted  to 
much  honour.  He  found  so  great  favour  with  the  king,  that 
on  his  death,  616,  he  appointed  him  the  guardian  of  his  two 
sons,  then  fourteen  years  old. 

But  Tarquinius  called  the  assembly  of  the  people  together, 
sent  the  boys  out  hunting  for  the  day,  and  pleaded  earnestly 
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that  the  cro'WTi  might  be  bestowed  upon  him.  And  he  was 
chosen  by  a  large  majority.  The  new  king  created  a  hundred 
new  senators  ;  he  also  made  war  upon  the  Latins,  and  celebrated 
his  victory  with  shows  and  festivals  such  as  had  not  been  seen 
before  in  Rome.  Afterwards,  as  he  was  preparing  to  surround 
the  city  with  a  stone  wall,  a  Sabine  war  suddenly  broke  out. 
And  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  the  victory  remained  doubtful, 
Tarquinius  perceived  that  the  weakness  of  the  Romans  lay  in 
their  cavalry,  and  he  resolved  to  add  new  centuries  of  cavalry 
to  the  three  established  by  Romulus  (the  Ramnenses,  the  Titles, 
and  the  Luceres),  and  to  call  them  after  his  own  name.  But 
the  augur  Attus  Navius  opposed  him,  and  said  that  those  cen- 
turies having  been  first  established  by  augury  ought  not  to  be 
changed  unless  by  divine  permission.  The  king  was  angry, 
and  demanded  that  the  augur  should  prove  his  powers  by 
telling  whether  that  of  which  he  was  at  that  moment  thinking 
could  be  done  or  not.  And  the  augur  having  consulted  the 
gods,  declared  that  it  could.  Then  said  the  king,  '  Canst  thou 
cut  through  this  whetstone  with  a  razor  1 '  And  behold  the 
soothsayer  cut  it  straightway.  So  the  king  yielded  to  the 
augur  and  added  no  new  centuries  ;  he  only  doubled  the  num- 
bers of  those  existing.  Augury  was  held  in  high  repute  ever 
after,  and  the  Roman  people  would  do  nothing  but  with  the 
sanction  of  the  birds. 

Tarquinius  defeated  the  Sabines,  and  took  from  them  a  part 
of  their  territory,  the  town  of  CoUatia.  He  also  gained  many 
Latin  towns.  This  king  was  no  less  active  in  the  works  of 
peace  than  in  the  business  of  war.  It  was  he  who  drained  the 
low-lying  parts  of  the  city,  and  carried  the  water  into  the  Tiber. 
And  he  prepared  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the  Capito- 
line  Hill. 

Now  there  was  in  the  royal  palace  a  boy  named  Serviua 
Tullius.  And  his  mother  was  a  slave.  His  father  had  been  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  Latin  town  of  Comiculum,  and  was 
killed  when  the  Romans  took  the  place.  But  many  said  that 
it  was  not  so,  but  that  his  father  was  one  of  the  household 
divinities  of  the  palace.  As  the  child  was  sleeping  one  day, 
flames  were  seen  encircling  his  head,  and  those  who  saw  it 
brought  water  to  extinguish  the  fire  ;  but  the  queen,  Tanaquil, 
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coming  in,  forbade  it,  and,  understanding  the  will  of  the  goda 
therein,  determined  to  bring  him  up  with  the  greatest  care. 
Nor  as  he  grew  up  could  any  of  the  Roman  youth  be  com- 
pared 1*0  him  ;  and  the  king  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
\\Tien  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  the 
sons  of  Ancus,  who  were  angry  both  with  the  king,  who 
had  taken  their  inheritance,  and  with  the  youth  whom  he 
designed  for  his  successor,  made  a  conspiracy  against  the  sove- 
reign. They  employed  assassins,  who  brought  a  pretended 
dispute  before  the  king,  and  whilst  he  listened  to  the  story  of 
one  the  other  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet  and  mor- 
tally wounded  him.  But  the  Queen  Tanaquil  caused  it  to  be 
declared  that  he  had  only  been  stunned,  and  that  she  hoped  for 
his  speedy  recovery.  In  the  meantime  she  said  he  had  directed 
that  Servius  Tullius  should  act  as  his  representative.  And 
when  the  king's  death  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  the  sons  of 
Ancus  found  it  impossible  to  overthrow  the  power  which  he 
had  gained,  and  they  left  the  country.  The  new  king,  to  secure 
his  future  sovereignty,  gave  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Lucius 
and  Aruns,  the  sons  of  the  late  king. 

Servius  TuUius  fought  against  the  Veientes  and  the  Etru- 
rians, and  vanquished  them.  But  his  chief  care  was  for  the 
order  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  home.  He  instituted 
the  census,  that  the  burdens  of  the  State  might  be  equitably 
distributed  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  And 
in  this  census  all  holders  of  property  were  enrolled,  whether 
they  were  of  patrician  or  plebeian  birth.  These  were  all  divided 
into  six  Classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and 
all  had  to  render  service  in  war,  differently  armed  and  equipped, 
according  to  their  rank.  These  classes  were  divided  into  Cen- 
turies, and  the  centuries  possessed  the  right  of  voting.  He 
also  formed  eighteen  additional  centuries  of  cavalry,  or  knights, 
from  amongst  the  chief  men  of  the  city ;  these  had  the  right 
of  voting  first,  and  then  the  eighty  centuries  into  which  the 
first  class  was  divided  were  called  to  give  their  suffrages.  And 
as  the  other  classes,  though  doubtless  far  more  numerous,  not 
only  voted  last,  but  were  divided  into  fewer  centuries  than  the 
first,  their  right  of  voting  was  all  but  nominal,  for  if  the 
knights  and  the  first  class  were  agreed,  they  formed  a  majority 
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of  themselves.  Yet  the  patricians  could  never  forgive  the  king 
for  having  bestowed  civil  rights  of  any  sort  upon  the  other 
classes.     But  Servius  was  greatly  loved  by  the  people. 

The  city  of  Rome  was  enlarged  and  fortified  in  this  reign 
and  the  king  persuaded  the  Latins  to  recognise  the  supremacy 
of  his  metropolis, 

Now  the  sons  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  had  mamed  the 
daughters  of  Servius  Tullius,  were  of  very  different  dispositions. 
Lucius,  the  elder,  was  haughty  and  ambitious,  but  Aruns  was  of 
a  gentle  nature.  Their  wives  were  equally  unlike,  the  wife  of 
Lucius  being  gentle  and  amiable,  whilst  Tullia,  who  had  mar- 
ried Aruns,  was  full  of  ambition  and  pride.  And  she  greatly 
despised  her  husband  and  her  sister,  bestowing  commendation 
and  praise  upon  her  brother-in-law,  and  she  thoroughly  in- 
spired him  with  her  own  spirit.  Not  long  after  Aruns  died, 
and  the  wife  of  Lucius  also  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ; 
nor  was  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  their  death.  Then 
Tullia  married  Lucius  Tarquinius,  nor  did  she  let  him  rest  day 
or  night,  inciting  him  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  unnatural  mur- 
ders they  had  committed.  So  Tarquinius  formed  secretly  a  party 
favourable  to  himself  amongst  the  senators,  who  disliked  the 
reigning  sovereign,  because  he  had  favoured  the  people.  At 
length,  siu:rounding  himself  one  day  with  armed  men,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  senate-house,  and,  placing  himself  upon  the 
throne,  ordered  the  public  crier  to  summon  the  senators  in  the 
name  of  King  Tarquinius.  And  when  they  were  assembled  he 
began  to  harangue  them,  uttering  the  bitterest  invectives  against 
Servius.  Now  the  old  king  having  heard  what  had  passed, 
came  in  as  he  was  speaking,  and  began  to  reproach  him  indig- 
nantly. A  tumult  presently  ensued,  and  Tarquinius,  laying  hold 
of  his  father-in-law,  threw  him  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  and  as  the  old  man,  deserted  by  his  attendants,  and 
half-dead  with  terror,  was  returning  home,  he  was  overtaken 
and  slain.  In  the  meantime  Tullia  had  arrived  at  the  senate- 
house  in  her  chariot  to  congratulate  her  husband  and  salute 
him  king,  and  as  she  was  returning  home  her  charioteer  drew 
up  suddenly  in  horror,  for  he  saw  the  body  of  the  murdered 
king.  But  she  commanded  that  he  should  drive  on,  and  thus 
reached  home  stained  with  her  father's  blood.     The  road  pol- 
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luted  by  so  shocking  an  event  received  the  name  of  the  '  Vicus 
Sceleratus,'  or  '  accursed  street.'  Servius  TuUius  had  reigned 
well  and  beneficently  for  forty-four  years,  when  his  tragic  fate 
overtook  him,  534. 

The  reign  of  Tarquinius,  surnamed  Superbus,  was  not  unworthy 
of  its  opening  scenes.  As  his  succession  to  the  throne  had  not 
been  decided  by  the  people,  or  confirmed  by  the  senators,  he 
determined  to  reign  by  force.  He  surrounded  himself  with  a 
body-guard  of  soldiers,  and  many  of  the  senators  were  put  to 
death  or  banished,  and  their  property  confiscated  to  the  king. 
He  neglected  to  consult  the  senate  about  anything  he  under- 
took, nor  did  he  fill  up  the  vacant  places.  He  also  treated  the 
Latin  allies  with  arrogance  and  haughtiness.  In  his  reign  began 
the  wars  against  the  Volsci,  which  lasted  for  two  hundred  years. 
He  continued  the  building  of  the  temple  to  Jupiter,  which  his 
father  had  begun,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  workmen,  as 
they  were  digging,  saw  the  head  and  face  of  a  man  appear  to 
them,  which  omen  the  Roman  and  the  Etrurian  soothsayers 
declared  to  foretell  that  the  temple  should  be  the  head  of  the 
empire,  and  the  mistress  of  the  world.  For  this  reason  the 
hill  was  called  Capitolium.  Afterwards  Tarquinius  completed 
the  circus,  and  carried  out  the  drainage  of  the  city.  But  the 
people  resented  being  employed  in  these  pubhc  works,  in  addi- 
tion to  military  service.  Soon  afterwards  a  war  broke  out  with 
the  Eutuli,  the  king  hoping  that  the  booty  gained  from  the 
enemy  would  soothe  the  murmurs  of  his  subjects,  and  also  fill 
the  royal  treasury,  which  the  great  public  works  had  exhausted. 
But  though  the  people  detested  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius,  it 
was  by  the  erime  of  his  son  Sextus  that  he  was  finally  over- 
thrown :  for  he  had  basely  outraged  the  fair  and  virtuous 
Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  and  she  determined  not  to 
survive  the  loss  of  honour,  stabbed  herself  with  a  knife  which 
slie  had  concealed,  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  her  husband, 
and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  Now  Brutus  was  the  son  of  the 
king's  sister,  and  fearing  the  cruelty  and  the  avarice  of  his 
uncle,  he  had  feigned  stupidity  (being  therefore  called  Brutus), 
and  had  suffered  him  to  take  possession  of  his  estates.  Wlien 
Lucretia  fell  he  threw  off  the  disguise,  and  drawing  the  knife 
from  the  wound,  he  swore  to  aven^ie  the  crime  by  the  banish- 
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nient  of  the  royal  house.  Those  who  were  present  also 
took  the  same  oath.  The  conspirators  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  procured  a  decree  of  the  people  to  expel  the  Tarquins,  and 
to  abolish  royalty  for  ever.  .  And  when  the  king  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  the  city  he  found  them  closed  against  him. 
Whilst  Tarquinius  travelled  to  Rome,  Brutus  had  gone  to  the 
camp,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  army  to  revolt  ;  so 
that  the  king  had  no  choice  but  to  go  into  banishment  with 
his  wife  and  sons.  Tarquinius  retired  to  Caere  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-five  years,  510.  And  Brutus  persuaded  the  people 
to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn,  oath  '  never  again  to  suflfer 
kings  to  reign  at  Rome.' 

PORSENNA. 

Tarquinius  Superbus  did  not  quietly  submit  to  his  fate.  He 
first  attempted  to  stir  up  a  secret  conspiracy  amongst  the 
Roman  youth,  who  most  regretted  the  change  in  the  govern- 
ment. For  now  two  consuls  were  chosen  and  invested  with  the 
supreme  power,  but  onlyTor  the  space  of  a  yearjand  Brutus  and 
(Mlatlnus^were  the  first  who  filled  that  office.  Many  joined  in 
tEe~cc)l^lracy,  and  amongst  them  werethe  sons  of  Brutus,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  open  the  gates  to  the  king.  But 
the  plot  was  discovered  by  a  slave,  and  all  who  had  taken  part 
therein  were  put  to  death,  being  scourged  and  beheaded.  Nor 
did  Brutus  make  any  attempt  to  save  his  sons  from  their  fate  ; 
as  consul  he  was  himself  obliged  to  pronounce  the  sentence,  and 
to  see  it  carried  out,  but  the  people  who  watched  him  closely 
could  not  discern  any  change  in  his  countenance  which  might 
betray  his  feelings  as  a  father.  And  now  Tarquinius  stirred 
up  the  neighbouring  nations  of  the  Veientes  and  the  Tar- 
quiuienses  against  the  Romans,  and  Bmtus,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry,  encountering  in  single  combat  Aruns,  son  of  the 
banished  monarch,  they  perished  both  of  them  together.  The 
battle  was  indecisive,  but  the  enemy,  warned  by  the  voice  of 
the  wood-god,  SUvanus,  that  the  Romans  were  the  conquerors, 
returned  home  like  defeated  men. 

Then  the  Tarquins  sought  aid  from  I^rs_PQrafiiiaa,-kisg_of 
the  Etrurians,  who  was  a  great  and  illustrious  monarch.  And 
the  Romans  greatly  feared  his  coming.     The  patricians  even 
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made  concessions  to  the  lower  orders,  and  granted  them  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  lest  they  should  be  inclined  to  favour  the 
banished  house  ;  for  the  people  were  worse  off  now  than  in  the 
days  of  the  kings.  A  whole  year  passed  away,  whilst  Porsenna 
made  preparations  for  war.  In  507,  he  appeared  before  the 
gates  of  Kome  with  a  very  large  army,  and  took  the  fort 
Janiculum,  and  the  Romans  retreated  before  him  in  haste  and 
fear  across  the  bridge.  But  Rome  was  saved  by  the  courage 
and  fortitude  of  one  man  that  day.  Horatius  Codes,  who  was 
standing  as  sentry  on  the  bridge,  urgently  implored  those  who 
were  flying  to  demolish  the  bridge  before  the  enemy  could  cross 
it,  whilst  he  should  hold  them  at  bay.  And  when  he  turned 
to  face  the  Etrurian  pursuers,  they  first  stood  still,  being 
terrified  by  surprise,  then  they  assailed  him  with  javelins, 
which  he  received  upon  his  shield.  And  as  they  were  pressing 
nearer,  the  crash  of  the  falling  bridge  was  heard  ;  then  the 
hero,  leaping  into  the  stream,  commended  himself  to  the  tutelary 
god,  and  landed  in  safety  on  the  other  side,  in  spite  of  the 
weight  of  his  own  armour  and  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 

Porsenna  then  blockaded  the  city,  and  wasted  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  the  citizens  were  in  great  distress,  for 
corn  was  very  dear.  Then  P.  Mucius,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Roman  youths,  was  filled  with  indignation,  and  resolved 
by  the  stroke  of  his  dagger  to  deliver  the  city.  He  made  his 
way  through  the  hostile  camps,  and  into  the  presence  of  the 
king,  but  mistaking  the  secretary  for  Porsenna,  he  killed  him, 
and  afterwards  sought  to  escape.  But  he  was  taken  and 
brought  before  the  monarch,  to  whom  he  said  that  he  was  not 
the  only  Roman  prepared  for  such  a  deed,  but  that  others 
would  surely  accomplish  what  he  had  failed  to  do.  And  when 
the  king  commanded  fires  to  be  lighted  to  terrify  him,  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  flames  and  beld  it  there  until  it  was  con- 
sumed ;  nor  did  his  coimtenance  change.  Then  the  king, 
wondering  at  him,  dismissed  him  unhurt,  and  ]\Iucius  warned 
tim  as  lie  left  his  presence  that  he  was  but  the  first  of  three 
hundred  youths  banded  together  to  make  the  attempt,  one 
after  the  other. 

Porsenna  was  so  alarmed  at  the  thougtt  of  the  risks  he  ran, 
that  he  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Romans.  He  tried 
without  avail  to  procure  the  recall  of  the  Tarquins,  but  he  ob- 
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taiued  the  restoration  of  the  lands  of  the  Veientes.  Amongst 
the  hostages  given  to  the  king  for  the  fulj&lment  of  the  treaty, 
was  a  young  maiden  named  Cloelia,  and  she,  deceiving  her 
keepers,  effected  her  escape,  and  at  the  head  of  a  number  of 
captive  maidens,  she  swam  back  across  the  Tiber  in  safety. 
And  Porsenna,  whilst  he  demanded  her  restoration  from  the 
Romans,  so  admired  her  courage  that  he  promised  to  give  her 
back  to  her  parents.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  keep  his  word.  After- 
wards, Porsenna  finding  it  impossible  to  persuade  the  Roman 
people  to  receive  back  their  king,  thought  it  better  to  desire 
Tarquinius  to  leave  his  territory.  And  the  peace  between 
Porsenna  and  the  Romans  was  faithfully  kept. 

THE  EARLY  WABS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC CORIOLANUS 

CINCINNATUS. 

Many  and  constant  were  the  wars  in  which  the  Romans  had 
to  engage.  The  most  famous  and  memorable  of  these  battles 
is  that  with  the  Latins  at  Lake  Regillus.  The  old  king, 
Tarquinius,  was  fighting  in  the  Latin  ranks.  The  Roman 
army  was  under  the  dictator  Postumius,  and  so  severe  was  the 
fighting  that  hardly  an  ofiicer  on  either  side  was  unwounded. 
Tarquinius  himself  charged  the  Roman  commander,  but  was 
wounded  in  the  side,  and  carried  off  from  the  field.  The 
Roman,  Valerius,  assaulted  the  younger  Tarquin  with  great 
fury,  but  was  wounded  by  a  lance,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  field. 
The  Romans  were  much  disheartened,  and  ready  to  flee,  but  the 
dictator  proclaimed  that  every  man  who  fled  should  be  treated 
as  an  enemy.  Then  the  army  rallied,  and  the  guards  of 
Postumius  engagiug  for  the  first  time,  assailed  the  enemy  with 
fresh  vigour.  In  the  height  of  the  conflict  there  were  seen  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  fighting  in  the  fore-front  of  the 
Roman  battle ;  and  they  seemed  to  those  who  beheld  them  of 
more  than  mortal  strength  and  stature.  And  in  the  evening 
they  were  seen  at  Rome,  as  they  watered  their  horses  and 
washed  off  the  stains  of  battle.  So  it  was  known  to  aU  men 
that  the  gods  Castor  and  Pollux  had  fought  for  Rome  that  day. 
Wlien  the  Roman  infantry  were  wearied  out,  the  horse-soldiers, 
dismounting,  hastened  to  the  front.  Nor  could  the  Latins  any 
longer  hold  their  ground,  and  the  cavalry,  remounting,  pursued 
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them  and  took  possession  of  their  camp.  After  this  battle,  the 
old  king  retired  to  Cumse,  where  he  died  the  following  year, 
495.  A  solemn  treaty  of  alliance  was  soon  after  made  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Latins. 

The  following  years  were  occupied  in  ceaseless  conflicts  with 
the  ^qui  and  the  Volsci.  Tn  one  of  the  campaigns  against  the 
latter,  a  young  Roman,  C.  Marcius,  obtained  the  suiname  of 
Coriolanus  by  his  valiant  capture  of  the  town  of  Corioli.  But 
though  famous  for  his  warlike  exploit,  the  people  hated  him  for 
his  pride  and  his  bitter  opposition  to  their  cause. 

It  happened  that  there  was  great  scarcity  and  distress  in  the 
city.  When,  after  much  difficulty,  corn  had  been  brought  thither, 
Coriolanus  was  the  leader  of  those  who  proposed  to  use  this 
opportunity  for  oppressing  the  people  by  refusing  to  sell  the 
corn  to  them  at  low  prices,  unless  they  submitted  to  the  patri- 
cians and  abolished  the  powers  lately  granted  to  their  magis- 
trates, the  tribunes.  But  the  people  were  so  incensed  thereby 
that  a  tumult  arose,  and  afterwards  the  popular  assembly 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  against  Coriolanus,  who 
went  into  banishment  amongst  the  enemies  of  Rome,  the  Volsci. 
He  was  received  with  much  cordiality  by  Attius  TuUius  their 
king.  Together  they  marched  to  take  a  common  vengeance 
upon  Rome.  Town  after  town  fell  before  them,  and  the  city 
was  in  the  utmost  consternation.  Nor  could  any  ambassadors 
that  were  sent  obtain  tolerable  conditions  of  peace  from  Corio- 
lanus. Then  there  went  out  to  him  a  deputation  of  Roman 
women,  at  whose  head  were  his  mother  Veturia,  and  his  wife 
Volumnia.  At  first  he  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties  and  cries  ; 
but  when  he  saw  his  mother  amongst  them,  he  was  as  one 
distracted  with  anguish,  and  he  ran  to  embrace  her.  But  she 
desired  to  know  first  whether  she  had  come  to  an  enemy  or  a 
son,  and  with  bitter  and  passionate  words  she  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  her  pleadings  were  seconded  by  the  entreaties 
and  lamentations  of  the  other  women.  At  length  the  general's 
heart  relented,  he  embraced  his  mother,  saying  to  her  that  she 
had  made  her  choice  between  Rome  and  her  son,  and  led  the 
Volscian  army  away  from  Rome.  It  is  said  by  some  that  Corio- 
lanus was  put  to  death  by  the  disappointed  people,  by  others 
that  he  died  an  exile  in  his  old  asre. 
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The  wars  with  the  ^qui  and  Volsci  were  renewed  year  after 
year,  and  the  city  itself  "was  distracted  by  the  perpetual  con- 
tests between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders.  In  these  the 
son  of  Q.  Cincinnatus,  Cseso  Quinctius,  distinguished  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  patricians,  and  incurred  the  odium  of  the 
people,  and,  being  sentenced  by  their  assembly,  he  went  into 
exile.  And  when  his  father  was  chosen  consul  in  460,  he 
treated  the  people  with  much  harshness.  In  the  following 
years  the  ^qui  greatly  harassed  the  Romans,  and  the  State 
was  in  extreme  peril.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  in  458,  to 
elect  a  dictator,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Cincinnatus.  He,  after 
his  consulship,  had  retired  to  his  farm  of  four  acres,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  busy  at  work,  ploughing  or 
digging,  when  the  messengers  appeared,  and  summoned  him  to 
put  on  his  toga  to  re^^eive  the  orders  of  the  senate.  He  was 
then  saluted  dictator,  and  hastened  to  Rome  to  enter  upon  his 
high  office.  He  immediately  ordered  all  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  to  assemble  at  sunset  on  the  Campus  Martius,  each 
bringing  with  him  five  days'  provision,  and  twelve  palisades. 
Then,  starting  for  Algidum,  twenty  miles  distant,  they  reached 
it  by  midnight.  Here  the  Roman  army,  under  the  consul  Mi- 
nucius,  had  been  enclosed  by  the  enemy,  but  when  they  heard 
the  war-cry  of  the  relieving  forces,  they  took  courage  and 
attacked  the  encompassing  foe.  This  battle  lasted  till  day- 
break, and  in  the  meantime  the  dictator's  troops  had  enclosed 
the  .^qui  with  military  works,  and  in  the  morning,  finding 
themselves  between  two  armies,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate, 
and  left  the  camp  disarmed,  passing  under  the  yoke.  The 
dictator  forbade  the  soldiers  of  the  consular  army  to  take  any 
share  in  the  plunder  of  the  camp,  and  he  degraded  Minucius 
himself  from  his  office.  Cincinnatus  laid  down  the  dictator- 
ship, after  holding  it  only  sixteen  days. 

THE  DECEMVIRS. 

The  quarrels  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  continued 
without  intermission.  For  the  sake  of  order  and  the  further- 
ance of  peace,  it  was  proposed  in  454  to  appoint  ten  commis- 
sioners to  draw  up  a  code  of  law,  binding  on  all  officials,  and 
they  were  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
and  laws  of  the  Greek  citi'^s      This   was   done,    and    twelve 
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tables  of  laws  drawn  up.  Appius  Claudius  was  the  leading 
man  amungst  the  ten.  When  their  work  was  done  they  refused 
to  lay  down  their  powers,  and  surrounding  themselves  with  a 
body-guard,  ruled  as  they  liked,  and  committed  all  crimes  with 
impunity.  The  people  being  without  their  legal  means  of 
resistance,  bore  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  Decemvirs  for  a 
time,  but  when  the  armies  went  out  to  war  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  beaten  rather  than  win  under  leaders  so  detested. 
Now  Appius  Claudius  fell  in  love  with  Virginia,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Virginius,  an  honourable  citizen  of  plebeian  birth. 
And  to  obtain  her,  he  ordered  one  of  his  clients  to  claim  her 
as  his  escaped  slave.  He  seized  the  young  girl  as  she  was 
coming  from  school,  and  when  the  people  interfered  to  protect 
her,  he  declared  his  intention  of  trying  his  claim  before  a  legal 
tribunal.  He  took  her  before  Appius,  who,  of  course,  gave 
sentence  in  his  favour.  But  Icilius,  to  whom  she  had  been 
betrothed,  opposed  the  decision,  and  the  people  became  so  ex- 
cited, that  Appius  consented  to  defer  the  matter  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  see  if  her  father  would  appear,  for  he  thought 
it  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  from  the  camp  where  he  was  so 
soon.  But  messengers  had  already  gone  to  warn  Virginius  of 
the  danger,  so  that  on  the  following  day  he  was  in  Rome.  All 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  on  that  day,  and  an  immense  mul- 
titude was  gathered  there.  Appius  repeated  his  former  judg- 
ment, at  which  the  people  were  struck  with  consternation  and 
silence.  But  they  were  unarmed,  and  Appius  commanded  one 
of  his  lictors  to  seize  the  girl.  Then  her  father,  asking  only 
that  he  might  speak  with  her  once  again,  drew  her  to  the  side 
of  the  Forum,  and  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,  plunged  it 
into  her  bosom,  exclaiming,  '  0  daughter,  by  this  only  means 
in  my  power  I  set  thee  free.'  A  great  uproar  followed,  and 
the  horror  excited  by  the  transaction  led  at  length  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  power  of  the  Decemvirs. 

SIEGE  OF  VEII,   406-396 DESTEUCTION  OF  ROME,    390 

M.  CURTIUS. 

Besides  the  ever-recurring  wars  with  the  Mqui  and  the 
Volsci,  the  Romans  were  constantly  engaged  in  conflicts  with  the 
Vcicntes.     And  when  the  last  of  their  wars  with  this  people 
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broke  out,  the  Roman  soldiers  murmured  greatly,  for  it  wag 
evident  that  it  would  be  long  and  harassing.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  that  henceforth  the  soldiers  should  receive  pay  for  their 
service  in  the  field,  which  they  had  never  done  before.  So  they 
willingly  consented  to  serve,  and  the  strong  city  of  Veil  was 
invested.  But  the  hardships  endured  by  the  besiegers  were 
very  great,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  Roman  army  remained 
in  the  field  summer  and  winter  alike.  The  siege  lasted  ten 
years,  with  changing  fortunes.  It  happened,  in  398,  that  the 
Alban  lake,  without  any  apparent  cause,  rose  to  an  ext:a- 
ordinary  height.  And  an  old  man,  a  diviner,  declared  that  an 
ancient  Etrurian  tradition  had  foretold  that  when  the  Alban 
lake  should  thus  swell,  if  the  Romans,  with  proper  ceremonies, 
would  let  all  the  water  out  of  it,  the  gods  would  then  abandon 
Veil,  and  the  Romans  should  gain  the  victory.  The  senate 
then  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,  and  the  answer  of  the  god  con- 
firmed the  words  of  the  soothsayer.  With  great  and  incessant 
exertions  the  work  was  carried  on  and  accomplished.  And 
as  the  time  approached  when  the  waters  were  to  be  let  out, 
Camillus  was  appointed  dictator,  and  a  mine  carried  beneath 
the  citadel  of  Veii.  All  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the 
plunder  of  the  city  were  invited  to  repair  to  the  camp,  so  that 
an  immense  multitude  was  assembled  before  the  town.  Then 
the  Romans  made  a  general  assault  upon  Veii.  The  king  was 
at  this  moment  about  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  a 
diviner,  who  was  standing  by,  declared  that  to  him  who  should 
offer  that  sacrifice  the  victory  should  belong.  And  immediately 
the  mine  was  sprung,  and  the  armed  men,  rising  up  in  the 
temple,  which  stood  within  the  citadel,  seized  the  sacrifice  and 
carried  it  to  Camillus,  who  offered  it  to  Juno.  Thus  Veii 
was  taken  ;  and  then  the  handsomest  youths  in  the  army, 
purified  and  clothed  in  white,  took  it  in  charge  to  convey  the 
statue  of  the  queen  of  heaven  to  Rome.  And  one  of  them, 
asking  the  goddess  whether  it  were  her  will  to  go  thither,  she 
bowed  her  head,  and  thus  gave  assent.  Then  the  statue  was 
easily  transferred  to  Rome,  to  the  Aventine  Mount,  where  it 
remained. 

Not  long  after,  Camillus  having  incurred  the  mistrust  and 
ill-wiU  of  the  people,  went  into  exile,  praying  that  his  fellow- 
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citizens  might  soon  have  cause  to  repent  their  ingratitude,  and 
to  wish  for  him  back.  His  prayer  was  heard,  when  in  390, 
the  Gauls,  under  Brennus  their  king,  having  passed  the  Alps, 
threatened  Rome,  for  they  had  been  irritated  by  the  unseemly 
conduct  of  some  Komau  ambassadors.  As  the  Roman  people 
refused  to  give  any  satisfaction,  the  Gallic  army  marched  direct 
for  the  city,  vowing  vengeance  upon  the  inhabitants.  And 
when  the  towns,  as  they  passed  by,  were  about  to  take  up 
arms,  they  cried  out  that  they  were  going  to  Rome.  At 
the  river  Allia  they  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Roman 
army,  and  the  soldiers  fled  in  panic  terror.  The  Gauls  were 
80  struck  with  amazement  that  at  first  they  feared  an  ambus- 
cade, but  at  last  they  marched  on,  and  reached  Rome  by  sunset. 
The  city  gates  were  standing  open,  and  the  walls  undefended, 
so  great  was  the  panic.  But  the  Gauls,  fearing  to  assault  the 
city  in  the  night,  and  suspecting  some  stratagem,  waited  for 
the  next  day.  And  in  the  darkness  the  Romans  heard  their 
bowlings  and  their  songs  as  they  wandered  around  the  walls. 
During  that  night  those  capable  of  bearing  arms  retired  to  the 
citadel,  and  the  sacred  treasures  were  also  conveyed  thither. 
Many  of  the  other  inhabitants  had  dispersed  themselves  in 
the  neighbouring  country.  But  the  old  men  preferred  to 
die.  Those  of  them  who  had  been  sediles,  praetors,  or  consuls 
put  on  their  most  magnificent  robes,  and  seated  themselves 
upon  their  ivory  chairs  in  the  Forum, — and  when  the  Gauls 
entered  they  found  the  streets  empty,  and  the  city  desolate. 
When  they  came  to  the  Forum  they  at  first  took  the  old  men 
seated  there  for  gods,  so  venerable  and  majestic  was  their 
appearance.  But  presently  a  Gaul  stroked  the  long  beard  of 
one  of  them,  and  he,  being  angry,  struck  him  with  his  ivory 
staff.  Then  the  slaughter  began,  and  all  were  killed  in  their 
seats.  Afterwards  dispersing  throughout  the  city,  the  Gauls 
destroyed  all  they  found  there,  plundered  the  houses,  and  set 
them  on  fire  in  several  places.  And  from  the  citadel  the  garri- 
son beheld  all  that  passed,  but  could  give  no  help.  After  some 
days  had  gone  by  the  Gauls  determined  to  assail  the  citadel, 
but  they  failed  to  take  it.  Then  they  blockaded  the  hill,  and 
besieged  the  little  garrison,  hoping  to  starve  them  into  sur- 
render. In  the  meantime  the  banished  Camillus  gained  a 
2  G 
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brilliant  success  over  a  foraging  party  of  the  enemy  at  Ardea. 
A  young  man  named  Pontius  Cominius  undertook  to  convey 
the  news  to  the  garrison,  and  to  obtain  authority  for  the  recall 
of  the  exile  whose  arm  alone  could  save  Rome.  He  swam  the 
Tiber,  and  ascending  the  Capitol  in  the  steepest  part,  where  no 
watch  was  kept,  he  executed  his  mission,  and  returned  as  he 
came.  But  a  great  danger  arose  out  of  this  incident.  For 
the  Gauls,  discovering  the  traces  of  footsteps,  climbed  the  sides 
of  the  rock  unperceived,  and  reached  the  summit.  Neither 
the  guards  nor  the  dogs  were  disturbed  ;  but  the  geese,  who 
were  preserved  as  sacred  to  Juno,  saved  the  Capitol.  They 
made  so  great  a  noise  by  cackling  and  beating  their  wings  that 
they  aroused  the  brave  Manlius,  who,  hastening  to  the  spot, 
encountered  there  a  Gaul,  who  was  just  about  to  put  hfe  foot 
on  the  height,  and  hurled  him  down.  The  garrison  had  now 
been  alarmed,  and  the  foe  were  driven  headlong  down  the 
precipice.  But  though  this  danger  was  happily  averted, 
famine  stared  the  Romans  in  the  face.  Their  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  Camillus  did  not  appear.  The  Gauls,  who  had 
likewise  suffered  greatly  from  hunger  and  disease,  were  willing 
to  depart  for  a  ransom  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold  ;  and  as 
it  was  being  weighed  out  the  Roman  commissioner  complained 
of  the  false  weights,  but  Brennus,  throwing  in  his  sword,  only 
exclaimed,  *  Vce  victis  /'  But  neither  gods  nor  men  could  suffer 
the  Romans  to  live  on  the  terms  of  a  ransomed  nation.  At 
that  moment  Camillus  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  cried  out 
that  the  Romans  redeemed  their  country  with  iron,  not  gold. 
He  fell  with  his  army  upon  the  Gauls,  vanquished  them  utterly, 
and  compelled  them  to  fly.  On  their  way  they  were  overtaken 
at  Gabii,  and  so  completely  routed,  that  but  one  man  remained 
alive  to  carry  home  the  tidings. 

In  362  a  deep  and  fathomless  gulf  opened  in  the  Forum, 
nor  could  it  be  filled  up  again.  The  diviners  declared  that  it 
would  never  close  until  what  was  most  precious  in  Rome  had 
been  thrown  into  it.  As  all  were  disputing  what  that  could  be, 
a  noble  youth,  M.  Ourtius,  reproached  them  that  they  did  not 
know  what  was  the  chief  treasure  of  Rome  ;  then,  seated  on  his 
war-horse,  in  magnificent  armour,  he  called  upon  the  gods,  and 
leapt  into  the  yawning  gulf,  which  instantly  closed  up. 
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MAGISTRACIES. 


Consuls. — First  elected  in  510,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.  Originally  they  were  invested  with  supreme  admini- 
strative power,  military  and  civil ;  they  presided  in  the  assembly 
of  the  centurise,  and  in  the  senate,  and  commanded  the  armies 
of  the  State.  In  the  camp  they  possessed  the  power  of  life 
and  death ;  but  when  acting  in  their  civil  capacity  there  was  a 
right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the  popular  assembly. 
The  office  of  consul  was  gradually  divested  of  much  of  its 
dignity  and  importance  (see  Censor  and  Froetor).  It  became 
customary  at  a  later  period  to  prolong  the  authority  of  a  con- 
sul beyond  the  year  of  office,  under  the  title  of  Proconsul,  and 
under  that  title  they  often  took  the  command  of  provinces  in 
the  later  days  of  the  repubhc. 

Dictator. — A  magistrate  named  by  the  consid  in  times  of 
emergency,  with  absolute  power,  civil  and  military,  for  the 
space  of  six  months.  There  was  no  right  of  appeal  from  the 
sentence  of  the  dictator  until  the  passing  of  the  Valerio- 
Horatian  laws  (449).  After  the  second  Pimic  War  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  office ;  it  was,  however,  customary  during  any  im- 
portant crisis  for  the  senate  to  invest  the  consuls  with  dictatorial 
powers.  This  was  done  by  the  formula,  '  Videant  consules,  ne 
quid  respublica  detrimenti  capiat.^ 

Qucestors. — There  were  two  officials  named  qucestores  parri- 
cidii  under  the  kings  ;  their  function  appears  to  have  been  to 
act  for  the  king  judicially.     Under  the  republic  the  qiwestors 
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came  to  be  the  paymasters  of  the  State,  and  were  called  simply 
quaestors.  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  four ; 
and  in  267  four  new  Italian  quaestors  were  appointed,  the  first 
Roman  magistrates  whose  sphere  lay  outside  Rome.  Their 
number  was  afterwards  greatly  multiplied,  a  quaestor  being 
attached  to  the  staff  of  every  general  and  every  provincial 
governor. 

Tribunes. — Appointed  in  494,  after  the  secession  to  Mona 
Sacer,  for  the  protection  of  the  plebs.  They  were  five  in 
number,  and  their  persons  were  inviolable  ;  they  could  extend 
their  protection  to  any  citizen  who  appealed  to  them  under  any 
circumstances,  and  they  had  power  to  summon  whom  they 
pleased  (the  consul  himself  included)  before  their  tribunals. 
The  tribunes  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
IcUian  law,  492,  gave  them  the  right  of  addressing  the  people, 
and  made  it  a  capital  orfence  to  interrupt  them  whilst  speaking. 
The  veto  of  one  tribune  coidd  nullify  the  proceedings  of  his  col- 
leagues.    Their  number  was  in  457  increased  from  five  to  ten. 

jEdiles. — Two  plebeian  magistrates  chosen  in  494.  They 
had  the  charge  of  the  public  buUdings  and  roads,  and  superin- 
tended the  general  police  of  the  city.  They  appear  also  to 
have  exercised  certain  subordinate  judicial  functions.  In  365 
two^  curule  sediles  were  added,  who  shared  the  duties  of  the 
plebeian  serliles,  but  the  new  office  was  almost  immediately 
thrown  open  to  plebeian  candidates. 

Censors. — In  443,  the  year  after  the  office  of  military 
tribune  had  been  created  and  declared  open  to  plebeians,  the 
office  of  the  censors  was  called  into  existence  doubtless  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  concession,  for  much  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  consulate  was  transferred  to  the  censorship.  The  new 
magistrates  took  the  census,  and  made  out  the  returns  by  which 
the  amount  of  taxation  was  determined,  and  the  status  of  each 
citizen  was  fixed.  The  censors  (two  in  number)  administered 
the  finance  of  the  State,  and  were  empowered  both  to  fiU  up 
vacancies  in  the  senate  and  to  strike  oS'  the  name  of  any  citizen 

1  The  cumle  magistrates  were  the  dictators,  censors,  consuls,  praetors, 
and  curule  sediles  ;  they  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  right  of  sitting 
on  the  sella  curulis,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  an  emblem  of 
kingly  power. 
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from  the  list  of  senators.  They  gradually  came  to  possess  a 
control  over  manners  and  morals,  and  could  deprive  any 
oflFender  of  political  rights  and  rank.  They  were  elected  for  a 
term  of  five  years  ;  but  a  law  passed  in  434  limited  the  dura- 
tion of  their  powers  to  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  that  period, 
although  new  censors  were  not  elected  till  the  five  years  had 
expired.  The  office  was  afterwards  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians. 

Prcetors. — After  the  Licinian  laws  were  passed,  in  order 
doubtless  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  consulship,  which  was 
thenceforth  to  be  shared  by  plebeians,  the  judicial  functions 
belonging  to  that  office  were  transferred  to  a  new  magistrate, 
the  prcetor  urhanus,  366.  In  246  another  praetor  was 
appointed,  called  prcetor  peregrinus,  who  had  to  decide  in  cases 
in  which  foreigners  were  concerned.  As  the  Roman  dominions 
gained  in  extent  other  praetors  were  appointed  for  the  provinces, 
two  in  227  to  administer  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more 
in  197  for  the  two  Spanish  provinces. 

NOTE. 

The  quaestorship  was  opened  to  the  plebeians,  421;  the  consulship, 
367  ;  the  curule  sedileship,  364 ;  the  dictatorship,  356 ;  the  censorship,  351; 
the  praetorship,  337.  In  179  a  law.  Lex  annalis,  was  passed  fixing  the 
earliest  age  at  which  a  citizen  could  become  a  candidate  for  offices  of 
State  :  for  the  quaastorship,  27 ;  the  sedileship,  37  ;  the  prsetorship,  40 ;  the 
consulship,  43. 


11. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  LAWS  MARKING  THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  STRUGGLE,  509-287  B.C. 

The  Valerian,  509. — Gave  to  every  citizen  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  consul  to  the  assembly  of  the 
people. 

The  Icilian,  492. — Gave  to  the  tribunes  the  right  of  ad- 
dressing the  people,  and  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  interrupt 
them  whilst  speaking. 

The  PuUilian,  471. — Gave  to  the  people  assembled  in  their 
tribes  the  right  of  electing  their  tribunes. 
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The  Valerio-Horatian,  449 — 

(1.)  Made  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  binding 
on  the  whole  Roman  people.  (  Ut  quod  tributim  plebs  Jmsisset 
populum  teneret.) 

(2.)  IVIade  it  a  capital  crime  to  elect  ani/  magistrate  from 
whose  sentence  there  could  be  no  appeal. 

(3.)  Confirmed  the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of  the  tri- 
bunes. 

The  Canuleian,  445. — Legalized  marriage  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  the  children  to  take  the  status  of  the 
father.  "~~- 

The  Licinian,  367 — 

(1.)  Decreed  that  consuls,  not  military  tribunes,  should  be 
elected,  and  that  one  of  the  consuls  must  be  a  plebeian. 

(2.)  Enacted  that  no  citizen  should  occupy  more  than  500 
jugera  (nearly  320  acres)  of  the  public  land,  or  feed  more  than 
500  sheep,  or  100  oxen,  on  the  public  pastures.  Also,  that 
every  proprietor  should  employ  a  certain  proportion  of  free 
labourers. 

(3.)  Enacted  that  what  had  already  been  paid  as  interest 
should  be  deducted  from  the  principal  of  debts,  and  the  re- 
mainder be  paid  in  three  yearly  instalments. 

The  Publilian,  339— 

(1.)  Re-enacted  the  clause  of  the  Valerio-Horatian  laws 
which  gave  to  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes^ 
the  force  of  laws.     {Ut  Plehiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent.) 

(2.)  Abolished  the  control  of  the  curiae  over  the  decisions 
of  the  assembly  of  the  centurise,  obliging  them  to  give  their 
sanction  beforehand  to  all  their  measures. 

(3.)  Decreed  that  one  of  the  censors  must  be  a  plebeian. 

The  Ogulnian,  300. — Increased  the  number  of  the  ponti- 
fices  from  five  to  eight,  and  that  of  the  augurs  from  six  to 
nine,  and  directed  that  the  offices  should  be  equally  shared  by 
patricians  and  plebeians. 

1  The  comitia  tributa. — It  is  probable  that  the  same  individuals,  for  the 
most  part,  voted  in  this  assembly  as  voted  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turiae — the  comitia  centuriata;  b\it  the  division  into  tribes  was  purely 
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The  fforfensian,  287 — 

(1.)  Provided  for  the  reduction  of  debts, 

(2.)  Assigned  to  every  citizen  a  grant  of  fourteen  jugera 
(about  nine  acres)  of  the  public  lands  ;  and, 

(3.)  Once  more  enacted  that  the  resolutions  of  the  tribes 
were  law  for  the  whole  Roman  people. 

local,  and  irrespective  of  property,  and  the  comitia  tributa  was  presided 
over  by  the  tribunes.  The  comitia  centuriata,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  consuls,  and  it  was  originally  constituted  on  a  classifica- 
tion according  to  property. 

No.  of 
Contnriai. 

The  equites,  or  equestrian  centuries,  ....        18 

First  Class. — Citizens  whose  property  was  rated  at  100,000  asses 
or  more.     (The  as  represented  1  lb.  weight  of  copper.)    Their 
armour  consisted  of  helmet,  shield,  greaves,  cuirass,  sword,  and 
spear,  ......  .  .        82 

(To  this  class  were  attached  two  centuries  of  smiths  and  car- 
penters.) 
Second  Class.—  Property  between  75,000  and  100,000  asses.    Ar- 
mour—helmet, shield,  greaves,  sword,  and  spear,  .  .        20 
Third  Class.—  Property  between  50,000  and  75,000  asses.   Armour 
— helmet,  shield,  sword,  and  spear,          ....        20 

Fourth  Class. — Property  between  25,000  and  50,000  asses.  Armour 
— helmet,  spear,  and  javelin,        .....        20 

Fifth  Class. — Property  between  12,500  and  25,000  asses.    Armour 
—slings,  darts,       .......        32 

(With  this  class  were  associated  two  centuries  of  trumpeters 
and  horn-blowers.) 
Also  the  centuria  capite  censorum,  or  Proletarii.   Armour — slings, 
etc.,  ........         1 

Total, 193 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that  the  equites  and  the  first  class  together  pos- 
sessed more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  votes ;  so  that  the  lower  classes 
probably  never  voted  at  all.  A  change,  however,  of  which  the  nature  and 
the  date  are  not  certainly  known,  passed  over  the  comitia  centuriata, 
which  gave  it  a  more  popular  character.  It  was  then,  it  appears,  based  to 
some  extent  upon  the  division  into  tribes,  although  property  classification 
was  not  abandoned.  It  is  thought  that  the  thirty-five  tribes  may  each 
have  been  divided  into  five  property  classes,  and  each  class  consisting  of 
the  two  centuries  of  the  seniores  and  the  juniores,  the  number  of  centuria 
would  thus  amount  to  368,  including  the  eighteen  equestrian.  However, 
even  after  this  change,  it  was  still  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  that  repre- 
sented the  true  democratic  element,  and  its  influence  in  the  State  gradu- 
ally superseded  that  of  the  assembly  of  the  centuria. 
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These  laws  were  proposed  by  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensius,  to 
conciliate  the  people  after  a  secession  to  the  Janiculum.  After 
enacting  them  they  returned  to  the  city.  The  passing  of  the 
Hortensian  laws  closed  the  long  political  strife. 

NOTE. 

The  distribution  of  the  Roman  territory  into  tribes  is  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius.  Their  number  is  said  to  have  been  originally  thirty.  They  are 
said  to  have  consisted  only  of  plebeians,  and  to  have  met  in  the  Forum  on 
market-days  to  transact  their  own  affairs.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  the  number  of  tribes  was  reduced  to  twenty.  A  Sabine  chief,  Attus 
Clausus  (ancestor  of  the  Claudii)  is  said  to  have  joined  the  Eomans  with 
3000  clients  soon  after,  and  his  followers  to  have  been  constituted  a  new 
tribe,  making  twenty-one.  In  387  four  new  tribes  were  added  from  the 
Veientine  lands ;  in  358,  two  in  the  Pomptine  districts  ;  in  332,  two  after 
the  final  subjugation  of  Lati"jn  and  Campania ;  in  318,  two  in  the  Priver- 
nate  and  Falerian  territory  ;  in  299,  two  in  the  Hernican  territory  ;  and  in 
241,  two  in  the  lower  Sabine  country  ;  total,  thirty-five.  No  addition  was 
ever  made  afterwards  to  the  number  of  the  tribes. 


III. 
GREAT  BATTLES 

RECOKDED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


BcUtles. 

Dates. 

Gained  by 

Lost  by 

Lake  Regillus, 

499  or  496 

The  Romans. 

The  Latins. 

(mythical.) 

(supposed) 

OftheAlUa, 

390 

The  Gauls. 
(Under  Brennus.) 

The  Romans. 

Trifanum,    . 

340 

The  Romans. 

The  Latins   and  Cam- 
panians. 

Sentinum,   . 

295 

The  Romans. 

The  confederate  Italians. 

Lake  Vadimo, 

283 

The  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  and  Gauls. 

Heracleia,    . 

280 

Pyrrhus. 

The  Romans. 

Asculum,    . 

279 

Pyrrhua. 

The  Romans. 

Beneventum, 

275 

The  Romans. 

Pyrrhus. 

Agrigenttun, 

262 

The  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians. 

Mylae  (naval), 

260 

The  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians. 

Gcnomas,   . 

(naval.) 
Tunis,     .    . 

256 

The  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians. 

255 

The  Carthaginians. 

The  Romans. 

(Under  Regulus. ) 

Poaormus,  . 

251 

The  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians. 

(Under  MeteUus.) 

LIST  0¥  GKEAT  BATTLES. 
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Battles. 

Dates. 

Gained  by 

Losthy 

Drepanum  . 

(naval.) 
The  iEgates, 

(naval.) 
Telamon,     . 

249 

The  Carthaginians. 

The  Romans. 

241    , 

The  Bomans. 

The  Carthaginians. 

225 

The  Romans. 

The  Gauls. 

Ticinus,  .    . 

218 

Hannibal. 

The  Romans. 
(Under  P.  Scipio.) 

Trebia,    .    , 

218 

HannibaL 

The  Romans. 
(Under  Sempronius.) 

Thrasymene, 

217 

HannibaL 

The  Roman.s. 
(Under  Flaminius.) 

Cannae,    ;    . 

216 

HannibaL 

The  Romans. 
(Under  .Slmilius  Paullus 
and  Varro.) 

TheMetaurus, 

207 

The  Romans. 

The  Carthaginians. 

(Under  Nero.) 

(Under  Hasdrubal.) 

Zamft,     •    • 

202 

The  Romans. 
(Under  Scipio.) 

HannibaL 

Cynocephala, 

197 

The  Romans. 
(Under  Flamininus.) 

Philip  of  Macedon. 

Magnesia,    . 

190 

The  Romans. 
(Under  L.  Scipio.) 

Antiochus  of  Syria. 

Pydna,    .    . 

168 

The  Romans. 
(Under  iEmilius  Paullus.) 

Perseus  of  Macedon. 

The  Muthul, 

108 

The  Romans. 

Jugurtha,  king  of  Nu- 

(Under  MeteUus.) 

midia. 

Arausio, 

105 

The  Cimbri. 

The  Romans. 

Aqua  Sextlse, 

102 

Marius. 

The  Teutones. 

Vercella,     . 

101 

Marius. 

The  CimbrL 

Chaeronea,  . 

86 

Sulla. 

Archelaus. 
(General  of  Mithridates.) 

Orchomenos, 

85 

Snlla. 

Dorylaus. 
(General  of  Mithridates.) 

Sacriportus, 

82 

SuUa. 

Marius  the  younger. 

Colline  Gate, 

82 

Sulla. 

The  Marians  allied  with 
the  Samnites. 

Cabeira,  ,    . 

72 

Lucullus. 

Mithridates. 

Tigranocerta, 

69 

LucuUus. 

Tigranes. 

NicopoUs,    , 

66 

Pompey. 

Mithridates. 

Bibracte,     . 

58 

Csesar. 

HelvetiL 

Near     the 

57 

Csesar. 

Nervii  and  other  Belgian 

Sambre. 

tribes. 

Carrhse,  .    . 

53 

The  Parthians. 

Crassus. 

Pharsalia,    . 

48 

Caesar. 

Pompey. 

On  the  Nile, 

47 

Csesar. 

The  Egyptians. 

Thapsus,     . 

46 

Cseaar. 

The  Republicans. 

Munda,   .     . 

45 

Ceesar. 

The  sons  of  Pompey. 

PhUippl,      . 

42 

Octavlus  and  Antony. 

Brutus  and  Cassius. 

&.rtmm  (naval) 

31 

Octavius. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
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IV. 


EXPLANATION  OP  A  FEW  TEEMS  CONNECTED  "WITH  THE 
AGKAMAN  LAWS,  LAW  OF  DEBT,  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

Ager  Romanm. — The  territory  immediately  around  the  city, 
of  which  some  was  private  property,  some  public  land. 

Of  the  land  appropriated  by  right  of  conquest,  some  was 
restored  (redditus)  to  the  original  proprietors  on  lease  ;  some 
of  the  cultivated  portions  was  assigned  in  allotments  of  seven 
jugera  to  poor  citizens  {ager  privatiis),  and  was  held  on  an  in- 
alienable tenure,  as  private  property.  Of  the  rest  [ager  puhli- 
cus),  the  comparatively  barren  portions  were  let  out  as  pasture, 
on  payment  of  a  yearly  sum  to  the  State.  By  far  the  largest 
part,  however,  under  the  name  ager  occupatorius,  was  farmed 
by  wealthy  citizens  [possessores),  who  held  it  as  tenants-at-will 
of  the  State. 

Ifexi. — Debtors  who  voluntarily  assigned  themselves  and 
their  property  to  their  creditors.  This  transaction  was  a 
private  bargain,  not  a  criminal  process. 

Addicti. — Debtors  who  by  sentence  of  law  were  given  over 
to  their  creditors  (see  page  13). 

The  rights  of  Eoman  citizenship  may  be  divided  into  private 
and  public  rights ;  the  former  including  the  jus  connubii,  jus 
commercii,  and  the  jus  hoereditatis,  or  the  rights  of  intermar- 
riage, traffic,  and  inheritance ;  the  latter  including  the  jus 
suffragii  and  ju^  honorum,  or  the  right  of  voting,  and  the 
right  to  be  elected  to  the  offices  of  the  State. 

The  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  conferred  on  some 
communities,  and  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  colonies. 

Municipia. — Communities  allied  with  Rome,  but  on  different 
terms.  Generally,  they  enjoyed  exemption  from  taxation,  and 
the  privilege  of  self-government,  but  were  only  admitted  to  the 
private  rights  of  citizenship.  They  shared  its  burdens,  how- 
ever, equally  with  full  citizens,  and  were  bound  to  furnish  and 
equip  certain  contingents.  The  towns  bearing  the  *  Latin 
name,'  i.e.,  certain  towns  belonging  to  the  old  Latin  confederacy, 
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and  the  Latin  colonies,  seem  to  have  possessed  no  higher  privi- 
leges than  the  municipia,  or  allied  communities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  right  known  as  the  jtis  Latii,  which  allowed 
any  citizen  of  a  Latin  community  who  had  held  a  magistracy 
in  his  own  town,  to  emigrate  to  Rome,  and  there  to  be  admitted 
to  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 

Prcefectures  were  ruled  by  prsefects  sent  from  Rome,  and 
bore  all  the  burdens  without  sharing  in  any  of  the  privileges 
of  citizenship.  This  was  called  tlie  Caerite  franchise,  for  the 
town  of  Caere,  after  taking  part  with  the  Etruscans,  was  de- 
graded to  the  condition  of  a  praefecture,  and  was  the  first  town 
thus  treated.  Capua,  for  desertion  to  Hannibal,  experienced 
a  similar  change  (p.  147). 
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AcHAiA,  province  of,  195. 

Acheean  league,  162 ;  joins  the  Romans  against 
Pliilip,  166  ;  tlieir  territories  extended,  167 ; 
ambition  and  aggressive  policy,  193 ;  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans,  194 ;  war  and  defeat 
of  the  Achaeans,  ib. 

Adherbal,  Carthaginian  commander,  106. 

Adherbal,  cousin  of  Jugurtha,  224. 

.ffldiles,  89,  468. 

Agates,  the,  battle  of,  108. 

Emilias  Paullus,  defeated  and  slam  at 
Cannae,  133. 

.ffirailius  Paullus  (his  son),  general,  177  ;  de- 
feats Perseus  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  178. 

^neas,  447. 

.ffiqui,  the,  64,  461. 

.ffltolian  league,  162 ;  join  the  Romans  against 
Philip,  165  ;  their  dissatisfaction,  167 ;  in- 
vite Antiochus  into  Greece,  170. 

Afranius,  a  general  of  Pompey's  in  Spain, 
370  ;  at  Utica,  383. 

Africa,  province  of,  195. 

Agrarian  law,  nature  of  an,  32 ;  proposed  by 
Sp.  Cassius,  37 ;  by  Curius,  88 ;  by  Tib. 
Gracchus,  213  ;  by  Saturninus,  240. 

Agriculture,  chief  pursuit  of  early  Romans, 
18,  seq. ;  developed  in  Sicily,  149 ;  decUne 
of,  in  Italy,  202. 

Agrigentum  taken,  101. 

Ahala,  kUls  Sp.  Maelius,  41. 

Alba,  Mount,  3  ;  Fall  of  Alba,  10  ;  Alba 
Longa,  451,  seq. 

Alexander  the  Great,  conquests  of,  79 ;  fate 
of  his  empire,  161 ;  end  of  his  dynasty, 
178. 

Alexander  of  Molossus,  68. 

Alesia,  siege  of,  353. 

Allia,  battle  of  the,  58. 

AUobroges,  concerned  with  Catiline,  327. 

Alps,  Hannibal  crosses  the,  121,  seq. 

Alphabet,  25,  49. 

Ancus  Marcius,  453. 

Andriscus,  pretender  to  Macedonian  throne, 
194. 

Andronicus  Livius,  205. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  163  ;  league  with  Philip 
to  partition  Egypt,  164 ;  receives  Hanni- 
bal, 169  ;  enters  Greece  and  is  defeated  at 
Thermopylae,  170 ;  returns  to  Asia,  171 ; 
defeated  at  Magnesia,  172  ;  his  death,  ib. 


Antordus,  M.,  expedition  against  pirates, 

310. 
Antonius,  C,  consul,  325  (brother);  sent 

against  CatUine,  329. 
Antoniiis,  M.  (Mark  Antony),  joins  Csesar, 

365 :  left  at  Brundisium  to  bring  part  of 

the  army  to  Epirus,  375 ;  eventual  success, 

ib. 
Aphrodite,  worship  of,  introduced,  90. 
Apennines,  Hannibal  crosses,  126. 
Appeal,  right  of,  to  the  assembly  of  the 

people,  8,  29  ;  appeal  to  Caesar,  389. 
Appian  road  and  aqueduct,  89. 
Appius  Claudius,  decemvir,  38  ;  imprison- 
ment and  suicide,  39 ;  legend  of  Vii-ginia, 

463. 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  enrols  freedmen  in 

all  the  tribes,  88 ;  his  public  works,  89  ; 

in  his  old  age  dissuades  from  peace  with 

Pyrrhus,  83. 
Appius  ClaTidius  (son),  lands  in  Sicily  and 

defeats  Hiero,  101. 
Apulia,  Hannibal  in,  131. 
Aquae  Sextiee,  231 ;  battle  of,  235. 
AquiUius  brings  on  war  with  Mithiidates, 

255  ;  his  death,  256. 
Archelaus,  268. 
Archidamus,  68. 
Archimedes,  140. 
Aretas,  318,  seq. 
Ariovistus,  341,  seq. 
Aristobulus,  318,  seq. 
Aristion,  269. 

Aristocracy  of  Rome,  200,  seq. 
Armenia.    See  Tigranes. 
Army,  change  in  organization  introduced  by 

Marius,  229. 
Arval  brothers,  16. 
Arvemi,  338. 

Art,  absence  of,  in  Rome,  89. 
Asculum,  battle  of,  84 ;  outbreak  at,  248 ; 

taken,  251. 
Asia,  province  of,  195. 
Assembly,  popular,  7,  29. 
Athens,  siege  of,  by  Sulla,  269. 
Attains  of  Pergamos  bequeaths  his  dominions 

to  the  Roman  people,  180. 
Augurs,  17  ;  consulting  of  augurs  becomes  a 

political  tool,  207. 
Avaricum,  siege  of,  351. 
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Babvlon,  fall  of,  49. 

Bmcula,  Scipio's  viotories  at,  153,  seq. 

Balearic  Isles,  sllngers  of,  97. 

Belgae,  342,  seq. 

Beneventum,  battle  of,  85. 

Bibracte,  battle  of,  341. 

Bibulus,  M.,  given  as  colleague  to  thwart 

Caesar,   332 ;   commands   Pompey's  fleet, 

374. 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  father-in-law 

of  Jugurtha,  abandons  his  cause  and  be- 
trays him  to  the  Romans,  228. 
Boii,  submission  of,  113  ;  final  subjugation, 

196. 
Bovianum,  capture  of,  73 ;  taken  by  SuUa, 

251. 
Brennus,  invasion  of  Gauls  under,  58,  465. 
Britain,  invasion  of,  348 ;  second  invasion 

of,  ih. 
Brundisium,  Sulla  lands  at,  272 ;  Pompey 

escapes  from,  368. 
Bruttii,  Hannibal  amongst,  152  ;  vengeance 

on,  209. 
Brutus,  L.  Junius,  91,  94,  457,  seg. 
Byrsa  of  Carthage,  185  (note). 

C«Pio,  Q.,  defeated  by  Cimbrians,  233  ;  con- 
demned by  the  people,  234. 

Caepio,  Cn.,  opposes  Satuminus,  240. 

Csesar,  C.  Julius,  early  connexions,  278  ;  nar- 
rowlv  escapes  prosecution,  (6. ;  praetor  in 
Spain,  332 ;  league  with  Pompey  and  Cras- 
8U3,  ih.  ;  political  measures,  ih. ;  obtains 
Gaul  for  his  province,  333  ;  first  campaigns 
in  Gaul,  340,  seq.  ;  crosses  the  Rhine,  347  ; 
invades  Britain,  348 ;  queUs  insurrection 
under  Vercingetorix,  351,  teq.  ;  Gaul  sub- 
dued, 355  ;  Caesar  recalled,  364  ;  crosses 
Rubicon,  366  ;  masters  Italy,  369 ;  Spanish 
campaigns,  370,  seq. ;  follows  Pompey,  374  ; 
retreats  to  Thessaly,  376  ;  battle  of  Phar- 
Balia,  377  ;  he  goes  to  Egypt,  379 ;  war  in 
Alexandria,  380 ;  battle  on  the  Nile,  381 ; 
conquest  of  Phamaces,  382  ;  returns  to 
Rome,  ib.  ;  quells  dangerous  mutiny,  383  ; 
crosses  to  Africa,  384 ;  defeats  republicans 
at  Thapsus,  385  ;  triumph,  387  ;  battle  of 
Munda,  390  ;  legislation  of  Caesar,  394,  seq. 

Calendar  reformed  by  Caesar,  400. 

Callicrates,  leader  of  Roman  party  in  Greece, 
192. 

CamiUus,  M.  Furius  takes  Veil,  57 ;  absence 
from  Rome  at  Gallic  invasion,  58  ;  builds 
temple  to  Concord,  44. 

Campi  Raudini,  Marius  destroys  Cimbri  at 
Vercellae  on  the,  236. 

Carapagna,  malaria  of,  4. 

Campania,  Samnite  conquests  in,  62,  seq.  ; 
Hannibal  in,  135  ;  treatment  of,  after 
secifnd  Punic  war,  209. 

Cannse,  battle  of,  133. 

Canuleian  law,  40,  470. 

Capitol,  origin  of  name,  3  ;  temple  of  Jupiter 
on,  11 ;  siege  of,  by  Gauls,  59. 

Capua,  an  Etruscan  colony  taken  by  Sam- 
nites,  56  ;  character  of  its  people,  63  ; 
acknowledges   supremacy  of  Rome,   65; 


surrenders  to  Hannibal,  135  ;  siege  of,  145  ; 
fall  of,  147. 

Carbo,  Q .  Papirius,  heads  the  democracy  after 
the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  215. 

Carbo,  Cn.  Papirius,  allied  with  Cinna,  263  ; 
succeeds  him  in  command,  267  ;  stops  ths 
negotiations  with  SuUa,  272 ;  hemmed  in 
in  Etruria,  274 ;  starts  for  Africa,  ib.  ;  hla 
death,  275. 

Carrhae,  disastrous  defeat  of  Crassus  at,  359. 

Carthage,  early  treaty  with  Rome,  11 ;  con- 
stitution and  national  character,  96,  seq.  ; 
foreign  settlements  and  naval  supremacy, 
97  ;  alliance  with  Etruscans,  22  ;  with 
Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  84 ;  wars  in 
SieUy,  62  ;  outbreak  of  first  Punic  war,  100  ; 
its  conclusion,  108  ;  mercenary  war,  109  ; 
failure  to  support  Hannibal,  139 ;  humi- 
liating position  of  Carthage,  160  ;  siege 
and  utter  destruction,  189 ;  C.  Gracchus 
attempts  to  found  a  colony  on  its  site,  220  ; 
Marius  amongst  its  ruins,  262  ;  colony 
founded  there  by  Caesar,  399.  See  Hanni- 
bal, Masinissa,  Scipio. 

Cassius,  Sp.,  author  of  Latin  and  Hemican 
league,  95 ;  his  proposed  agrarian  law  and 
death,  37. 

Cassius  Longinus,  C,  fights  under  Crassus 
in  the  East,  359  ;  surrenders  to  Caesar,  379. 

Cassivelaunus,  British  prince,  348. 

Catilina,  L.  Sergius,  birth  and  early  life,  324 ; 
takes  part  in  Sulla's  proscriptions,  ib. ;  con- 
spiracies and  attempts  on  the  consulship, 
324,  seq.  ;  leaves  Rome,  327 ;  defeat  and 
death,  329. 

Cato,  M  Porcius,  in  Greece,  170  ;  in  Spain, 
197 ;  character  and  attempts  at  reform, 
207  ;  urges  destruction  of  Carthage,  182  ; 
his  death,  187. 

Cato,  M  Porcius  (TJticensis),  character  and 
views,  322 ;  advocates  death  of  the  con- 
spirators, 328 ;  banished,  333  ;  sides  with 
Pompey,  373  ;  accompanies  republicans  to 
Africa,  383  ;  his  death  at  Utica,  385. 

Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius,  concludes  first  Punic 
war,  108. 

Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius,  colleague  of  Manns 
in  the  battle  of  VerceUse,  236  ;  his  death, 
265. 

Caudine  Porks,  71. 

Celtiberians  pacified  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  197. 

Censorinus,  consul  in  Africa,  186. 

Censorship,  468. 

Centuries,  division  of  people  into,  ascribed 
to  Servius  TuUus,  93,  455  ;  legislative 
power  of  people  assembled  in,  29,  471  ; 
centuries  of  cavalry,  201,  455. 

Chaeronea,  battle  of,  270. 

Chios,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Philip,  164. 

Cicero,  M.  TuUius,  early  life  and  studies, 
321,  seq.  ;  prosecutions,  322  ;  consulship, 
325 ;  conduct  towards  the  conspirators, 
326,  seq.  ;  banishment,  333  ;  recall.  335 ; 
makes  peace  with  Caesar,  378. 

Cicero,  Q.  TuUius  (brother),  general  of  Ceeaar 
in  Gaul,  349. 

CUician  pirates,  285. 
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Cimbri,  migrations  of,  231 ;  victories  over 
Roman  armies,  232,  seq. ;  annihilated  by 
Marius  at  Vercellse,  23(3. 

Cincinnatus,  94,  462. 

Cincius,  Alimentus  L.,  early  annalist,  206. 

Cineas,  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  Roman 
senate,  S3. 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelius,  consul,  263  ;  associated 
with  Marius,  264,  seq.  ;  prepares  to  meet 
Sulla,  267  ;  is  murdered  in  a  mutiny,  ib. 

Circus,  11. 

Cirta  taken  by  Jugurtha,  224. 

Citizenship  in  early  Rome,  6,  seq. ;  rights  of, 
471. 

Clans,  Gallic,  338. 

Claudius,  P.,  son  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus, 
defeated  at  Drepanum,  106. 

Cleopatra,  379,  seq. 

Clients  in  early  Rome,  5. 

Clodius,  Pulcher,  procures  Cicero's  banish- 
ment, 333  ;  his  faction  and  armed  followers, 
335  ;  kiUed  by  Milo,  361. 

Cloelia,  legend  of,  460. 

Clusium,  Roman  ambassadors  at,  58. 

Colchis,  Pompey  on  shores  of,  318. 

ColUne  Gate,  battle  at  the,  274. 

Colonies,  military  :  Cales  and  Fregellse,  66  ; 
Minturnse,  Sinuessa,  Adria,  Venusia,  75  : 
Placentia,  Cremona,  Mutina,  113  ;  Bologna, 
Modena,  Parma,  Lucca,  196  ;  Narbo,  223  ; 
colonies  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus,  217  ; 
established  by  SuUa,  281 ;  by  C«sar,  395. 

Concord,  temple  of,  erected  by  CamUlus,  44  ; 
by  the  oligarchy,  222. 

Consuls,  office  and  duties  of,  28,  467. 

Corfinium,  capital  of  Italians  in  Social  war, 
248  ;  Caesar  at,  368. 

Corinth,  destruction  of,  195. 

Coriolanus,  C.  Marcius,  64,  94,  461. 

Com,  cheap,  202  ;  laws  of  Gracchus  concern- 
ing, 217  ;  of  Satumtnus,  240 ;  of  Sulla,  281  ; 
of  Csesar,  394. 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  211,  217. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Cinna,  wife  of  Csesar, 
278. 

Corsica,  province,  109. 

Crassus,  eloquent  supporter  of  Dmsus,  244. 

Crassus,  P.  Licinius,  his  immense  wealth, 
291  ;  defeats  Spartacus,  301 ;  consul  with 
Pompey,  311  ;  one  of  the  triumvirate,  332  ; 
meets  Caesar  and  Pompey  at  Lucca,  345  ; 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  358  ;  dis- 
astrous defeat  and  death,  359. 

Crete,  piracy  in,  209 ;  Antonius  in,  310. 

Critolaus,  general  in  Achaean  war,  194. 

Curiae,  assemblv  of  the,  8  ;  influence  wanes, 
29  ;  its  sanction  dispensed  with,  44. 

Curio,  M.  Scribonius,  agent  of  Caesar,  364  ; 
African  expedition,  defeat  and  death,  374. 

Curtius,  M.,466. 

Ourule  magistracies,  468. 

Cynocephalae,  battle  of,  166. 

Cyprus  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  304. 

Cyzicus,  siege  of,  305. 

Debt,  law  of,  13  ;  oppressiveness  of,  33 ; 
mitigations  in,  39,  88. 


Decemvirs  appointed,  33  ;  tyranny  and  over- 
throw, ib.  ;  the  twelve  tables,  39.  See  also 
462,  463. 

Decius  devotes  himself,  74. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  of  Maeedon,  1T5. 

Dentatus,  L.  Siccius,  assassinated,  38. 

Diaeus  heads  violent  party  in  Achaean  league, 
194. 

Dictatorship,  28,  467. 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  62. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus  L. ,  hostile  to  Caesar, 
336  ;  holds  Corfinium,  368. 

Drama  at  Rome,  205,  ieq. 

Druids,  caste  of,  338. 

Drusus,  M.  Li\ius,  employed  to  undermine 
the  popularity  of  C.  Gracchus,  220. 

Drusus,  M.  Livius  (son),  attempts  reforms, 
244  ;  assassinated,  245. 

DuUius,  C,  naval  victory  at  Mylae,  102. 

Dyrrhaehium,  repulse  of  Csesar  at,  376. 

Eagle,  Roman  ensign,  229. 

Eburoues  destroyed,  350. 

Egypt,  162  ;  Caesar  in,  379,  seq. 

Elephants  employed  by  Pyrrhus,  82  ;  dread 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Sicily,  105 ;  de- 
feated by  Metellns,  ib. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  Romans  admitted  to, 
112. 

Ennius,  Q.,  poet,  205. 

Epicurean  philosophy  unpopular,  288  ;  gains 
ground,  393. 

Epirus,  vengeance  taken  on,  after  war  with 
Perseus,  178.    See  Pyrrhus. 

Equality,  political,  secured,  45. 

Equites,  or  equestrian  order,  as  distinct  from 
the  senate,  or  nobility,  218. 

Etruscans,  origin  and  character,  22  ;  religion, 
23  ;  they  take  Rome,  53  ;  expelled  from 
Latium,  53  ;  pressed  by  Greeks  and  Sam- 
nites,  56,  seq.  ;  wars  with  Romans,  65,  seq.  ; 
join  Italians,  74. 

Eumenes,  ally  of  Rome,  173  ;  obtains  large 
grants,  175  ;  his  power  weakened,  179. 

Euphrates,  Crassus  crosses  the,  358. 

Fabii,  the,  55. 

Fabius,  Maximus  Q.  CRullianus),  gains  a 
battle  at  Lake  Vadimo,  73. 

Fabius,  Maximus  Q.  (Cunctator),  dictator, 
129  ;  his  policy,  130 ;  obtains  Tarentum, 
147. 

Family,  the,  at  Rome,  4. 

Father,  rights  of,  5. 

Fescennine  verses,  204. 

Festivals,  early,  17  ;  multiplication  of,  208. 

Fimbria,  C.  Flavins,  heads  mutiny,  271 ;  liis 
death,  272. 

Flaccus,  L.  Valerius,  supersedes  SuUa,  270 ; 
death,  271. 

Flaminius,  C,  defeated  and  slain  at  Thrasy- 
mene,  127. 

Flamininus,  T.,  defeats  Philip  at  Cynoce- 
phalae, 166  ;  proclaims  the  freedom  of 
Greece,  168  ;  suspected  of  procuring  Han- 
nibal's death,  173. 

Flamininus,  L.  (brother),  act  of  brutality,  202. 
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Fregellss,  revolt  and  destruction  of,  215. 

Fulvius,  Flaccus  M.,  advocates  claims  of 
allies,  216  ;  supports  C.  Gracchus,  220  ;  his 
death,  221. 

Frontier,  extension  of,  difficulty  of  defend- 
ing, 231. 

Funeral  of  Sulla,  2S3  ;  funeral  orations,  91. 

GABiNias,  proposes  the  law  conferring  mili- 
tary dictatorship  on  Pompey,  312. 

Galatia,  163. 

Galba,  praetor  in  Spain  ;  cruelty  and  trea- 
chery, 197. 

Gaul,  Cisalpine,  196  ;  Transalpine,  231. 

Gauls,  character  of,  51.  See  Brennus,  Se- 
nones,  Boii,  and  Caesar. 

Gelou  defeats  Carthaginians  at  Himera,  54. 

Genucius  murdered,  36. 

Gergovia,  Caesar  checked  before,  352. 

Glabrio  appointed  to  supersede  LucuUus, 
309. 

Gladiators,  208.     See  Spartacus. 

Glaucia,  239  ;  colleague  of  Marius  and  Satur- 
ninus,  240. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Sempronius,  enlists  slaves, 
their  enfranchisement,  144  ;  his  death,  145. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Sempronius  (son),  pacifies 
Spain,  197  ;  subdues  Sardinia,  196. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Sempronius  (son),  early 
career,  212  ;  tribune,  211 ;  carries  an  agra- 
rian law,  212,  seq.  ;  his  murder,  214. 

Gracchus,  Sempronius  C.  (brother)  in  Sar- 
dinia, 216;  tribune,  216;  his  legislation, 
217,  seq.  ;  fresh  proposals,  219  ;  decline  of 
popularity,  220  ;  tumult  in  Rome,  murder 
of  Gracchus,  221 ;  persecution  of  his  ad- 
herents, 221. 

Gracchus,  the  pretender,  238. 

Greece,  liberty  of,  proclaimed,  16S  ;  state  of, 
191 ;  war  in,  194  ;  provincialized,  195. 

Gulussa,  son  of  Masinissa,  182. 

Hamilcar  Barca  in  Sicily,  107  ;  he  represses 
tlie  mercenary  war,  109  ;  goes  to  Spain, 
115  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Hannibal's  oath,  115  ;  he  is  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Spain,  ib.  ;  besieges 
Saguntum,  116  ;  crosses  the  Pyrenees, 
118  ;  and  the  Rhone,  119  ;  passes  the  Alps, 
121,  seq.  ;  his  heai'y  losses,  123  ;  defeats 
Scipio  at  the  Ticinus,  ib.  ;  gains  the  battle 
on  theTrebia,  124  ;  crosses  the  Apennines, 
126  ;  battle  of  Thrasymene,  127  ;  marches 
southwards,  129  ;  annihilates  the  Roman 
armies  at  Cannte,  133  ;  Capua  sun-enders  to 
him,  135  ;  his  far-reaching  plans,  and  their 
successive  disappointment,  139,  seq. ;  on 
tlie  defensive,  152  ,  recalled  to  Carthage, 
157  ;  defeated  at  Zama.  158  ;  goes  into 
voluntarj'  exile,  160  ;  received  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus,  169;  flight  and  death,  173. 

Hanno  loses  naval  battle  off  the  jSigates,  108. 

Hasdrubal  succeeds  Hamilcar  in  Spain,  115  ; 
founds  New  Carthage,  ih.;  assassinated,  ib. 

Hasdrubal  (brother  of  Hannibal)  leads  an 
army  into  Italy,  151 ;  defeat  and  death  on 
the  Aletaurus,  rb. 


Hasdrubal  commander  in  the  siege  of  Car- 
thage, 186  ;  his  barbarities,  187  ;  submis- 
sion to  Scipio,  189. 

Hellespont,  Romans  first  cross,  171. 

Helvetii,  their  early  migrations,  232 ;  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  340. 

Heracleia,  battle  of,  82. 

Hemici,  league  with  Romans  and  Latins,  64 ; 
discontent,  revolt,  and  subjugation,  65. 

Hiero  of  Syracuse  besieges  Messana.  99  ; 
enters  into  alliance  with  Rome,  101 ;  death 
in  extreme  old  age,  135. 

Himera,  factory  of  Gelon  at,  54. 

Horatii  and  Curiati;,  legend  of,  10,  451. 

Hortensian  law,  471. 

H}Tcanu3,  318. 

ICILIiN  LAW,   469. 

llerda,  Caesar  at,  370,  seq. 

lUyrian  war,  112. 

Immigration  of  early  races,  2. 

Indo-European  family  of  nations,  1. 

lusubrians,  Hannibal  amongst,  123. 

Italy,  nationalities  of,  20,  seq. ;  absorbed  by 
Rome,  35  ;  the  new  nation  of,  87 ;  condi- 
tion of,  391. 

Italians,  discontent  of,  209,  215  ;  attempt  of 
Drusus  to  enfranchise,  244  ;  their  disap- 
pointment, 247  ;  outbreak  of  social  war, 
248  ;  partial  franchise  conceded.  250  ;  join 
Marian  party,  264  ;  defeated  by  Sulla,  274 ; 
vengeance  taken  on  281 

Janus,  the  god,  15  ;  temple  of,  shut,  110. 
Jerusalem,  factions  at,  318:  taken  by  Pompey, 

319  ;  temple  of,  plundered  by  Crassus,  358. 
Juba  defeats  Curio,  374. 
Judicial  functions  transferred  from  senate  to 

equites  by  Gracchus,  218  ;  conferred  again 

on  senate  by  Sulla,  280. 
Jugurtha  bribes  the  Roman  commissioners, 

224  ;   takes  Cirta,  and  puts  Adherbal  to 

death,  224,  seq.  ;  war  and  renewed  bribery, 

225 ;  comes  to  Rome,  ib. ;  ordered  to  quit 

Italy,  ib.  ;   continues  the  war,   226,  seq.  ; 

surrendered  by  Bocchus   to    Sulla,   228  , 

miserable  end,  229. 
Julia,  wife  of  Marius  and  aunt  of  Caesar,  278 ; 

Caesar  pronounces  her  funeral  oration,  323. 
Julia,  daughter  of  Caesar,  married  to  Pompey, 

333  ;  her  early  death,  360. 
Jupiter,  the  presiding  deity  of  Rome,  11. 

Kings,  early,  of  Rome,  6 ;  stories  of,  443, 
seq.  ;  expulsion  of,  27. 

Laeienus,  general  of  Cfesar,  351,  seq.  ;  deserts 
his  cause.  366  ;  his  death,  390. 

Lselius,  surnamed  the  'prudent,'  212. 

Latins,  early  migrations  of,  2  ;  characteristics 
of,  3 ;  treaty  with  Rome,  10 ;  discontent, 
64  ;  gradual  reduction,  65  ;  renew.ol  of  con- 
federacy, ib. ;  revolt,  66  ;  final  dissolution 
of  confederacy,  66. 

Latium,  2  ;  geographical  boundaries  fixed,  65. 

Law,  Roman,  12,  seq. 

Legends,  origin  and  value  of,  91,  seq.  See 
Appendix. 
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Lepidus,  M.  ^milins,  consul,  294  ;  proposes 

to  repeal  Siilla's  laws,  295  ;  raises  an  army, 

ib.  ;  defeat  and  death,  295,  seq. 
Licinlan  laws,  43,  470. 
Ligurians,  conflicts  with,  196. 
Lilybseum,  siege  of,  106. 
Literature,  absence  of,  in  early  Eome,  89 ; 

growth  of,  205,  seq. 
Lucanians,  feuds  with  Tarentines,  69  ;  allied 

with  Romans,  70 ;  join  the  final  Italian 

coalition,  74. 
Lucca,  conference  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 

Crassus  at,  345. 
Luceres,  tribe  of,  3  (note),  454. 
Lucilius,  C. ,  satirist,  204  (note). 
Lucretia,  94,  457. 
Lucretius,  the  poet,  393. 
LucuUus,  L.  Licinius,  successful  campaigns 

against  Mithridates,  306  ;  defeats  Tigranes, 

308 ;  opposition  against  him  at  Rome,  ib. ; 

mutinous  disposition  of  his  army,  309 ; 

superseded,  ib. 
Lusitanians,  irruption  of,  197 ;  led  by  Viria- 

thus,  198  ;  subdued,  ib. 
Luxury  sternly  repressed,  89 ;  growth  of,  201 ; 

extravagance  of,  391,  seq. 

Maccabees,  180. 

Macedon,  kingdom  of,  162. 

Macedonian  wars.    See  Philip,  Perseus. 

Maelius,  Sp.,  41. 

Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal,  enters  Italy,  154  ; 
recalled  to  Carthage,  157. 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  172. 

Magna  Grsecia,  25. 

Mamertines  seize  Messana,  98 ;  deputation  to 
Rome,  99. 

Mancinus,  0.  Hostilus,  defeated  in  Spain, 
and  compelled  to  capitulate,  199. 

Manlius,  M.,  saves  the  Capitol,  59  ;  champion 
of  the  poor,  41 ;  his  end,  42. 

Marcellus,  consul,  in  second  Punic  war,  takes 
Syracuse,  139,  seq.  ;  his  death,  149. 

Marius,  C,  accompanies  Metellus  to  Africa, 
226;  aspiresto  the  consulate,  227;  thwarted 
by  Metellus,  but  succeeds,  228  ;  end  of  the 
war,  ib.  ;  his  organization  of  the  army,  229  ; 
successive  consulates,  234  ;  destroys  the 
Teutones  at  Aquae  Sextiae,  235 :  the  Cimbii 
at  Vercellas,  236  ;  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
239  ;  conduct  of  the  aristocracy,  ib. ;  league 
with  the  democratic  party,  240  ;  weakness 
and  loss  of  reputation,  242;  eclipsed  by 
Sulla  in  the  Social  war,  250  ;  appointed  to 
supersede  Sulla,  259  ;  forced  to  fly  from 
Rome,  261 ;  his  adventures,  261,  seq.  ;  re- 
turn, reign  of  terror,  and  death,  264,  seq. 

Marius,  C.  (son),  defeated  by  SuUa  at  Sacri- 
portus,  273  ;  orders  a  massacre,  ib. ;  flight 
and  suicide,  275. 

Martha,  Syrian  prophetess,  accompanying 
Marius  in  his  campaigns,  269. 

Marsians,  248. 

Masinissa,  treaty  with  Scipio,  155  ;  aggran- 
dizement and  further  encroachments,  181  ; 
defeats  Carthaginians,  182  ;  death,  186. 

Massilia,  siege  of,  370 ;  taken,  372. 


Memmius,  C. ,  summons  Jugurtha  to  appear, 
225  ;  murdered  by  Saturninus,  242. 

Mercenaries  employed  by  Etruscans,  23  ;  by 
Carthage,  97  :  war  of,  109. 

Messana,  seized  by  Mamertines,  98  ;  received 
into  the  Italian  confederacy,  100. 

Metaurus,  battle  of  the,  151. 

Metellus,  L.  Cfecilius,  defeats  Carthaginians 
and  their  elephants,  105. 

Metellus,  Q.  Csecilius  (Macedonicus),  defeats 
the  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  thi-one, 
194  ;  commands  in  Spain,  198. 

Metellus,  Q.  CsBcilius  (Numidicus),  coTn- 
mands  against  Jugurtha,  226  ;  jealousy  of 
Marius,  227 ;  superseded  by  Marius,  228 ; 
his  voluntary  banishment,  241. 

Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius  (Pius),  joins  Sulla,  273. 

Metellus,  Q.  C»cilius  (Creticus),  commands 
in  Crete,  310,  316. 

Milo,  T.  Annius,  his  troop  of  armed  gladia- 
tors, 335. 

Milon,  general  of  Pyrrhus,  lands  in  Italy,  81 ; 
surrenders  Tarentum  to  the  Romans,  85. 

Minucius,  Rufus  M.,  under  Fabius,  131. 

Mithridates  of  Pontus,  early  life,  character, 
and  policy,  253  ;  extension  of  dominions, 
254 ;  declares  war,  255  ;  massacre  of  Romans 
throughout  his  empire,  256  ;  his  generals 
in  Greece  defeated  by  Sulla,  270 ;  conclu- 
clusion  of  peace,  271 ;  war  with  Murena, 
302  ;  communications  with  Sertorius,  304  ; 
besieges  Cyzicus,  305  ;  defeated  by  Lucul- 
lus,  306  ;  successes,  309  ;  finally  defeated 
by  Pompey,  317  ;  retires  to  Crimea,  ib.  ; 
cruelties  and  death,  320,  seq. 

Mons  Sacer,  secession  to,  34. 

Mucius,  P.,  459. 

Mummius,  L.,  destroys  Corinth,  195. 

Munda,  battle  of,  390. 

Murena,  L.  Licinius,  war  with  Mithridates, 
302. 

Music,  how  esteemed  in  early  Rome,  25. 

Mylse,  naval  victory  at,  102. 

Mythology,  Roman,  15,  seq. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  162  ;  humbled,  168  ; 

death,  170. 
Nabatheans,  318. 
Nsevius,  Cn. ,  poet,  205. 
Narbo,  colony  of,  223. 
Navy,  Romans  build  and  equip,  102 ;  neglect 

of,  285. 
Nero,  M.  Claudius,  his  unpopularity  in  Spain, 

148 ;    intercepts  Hasdrubal's  letter,   151  ; 

rapid  march  and  victory,  ib. 
Nervii,  defeated  and  destroyed,  343. 
New  Carthage,  founded  by  Hasdrubal,  115 

capture  by  Scipio,  158. 
Nile,  battle  on  the,  381. 
Nola,  siege  of,  by  SuUa,  252. 
Novi  homines,  201. 

Numantia,  siege  and  destruction  of,  199. 
Nimiidia,   settlement  of,    after   Jugurthine 

war,  229. 

OcTAVius,  M. ,  tribune,  opposes  law  of  Tib. 
Gracchus,  213. 
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Octavius,  colleague  of  Cinna,  203  ;  murdered, 
265. 

Ogulnian  law,  44,  470. 

Opimius  destroys  Fregellae,  216 ;  leads  as- 
sault on  C.  Graculius,  220. 

Orchomenos,  battle  of,  270. 

Oxyntas,  son  of  Jugurtha,  249. 

Panormus,  battle  of,  105. 

Parthians  become  independent,  ISO ;  expe- 
dition of  Crassus  against,  358,  seg. 

Patrons,  5. 

Patres  or  Patricii,  name  of,  5. 

Patricians,  policy  of,  31  ;  protracted  resist- 
ance to  plebeian  demands,  40,  seq.  ;  union 
with  plebeians  effected,  45. 

Pergamos,  163  ;  bequeathed  to  Eomans,  180. 

Perpenna,  M.,  joins  Sertorius,  296  ;  enters 
into  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Mm,  298  ; 
defeat  and  execution,  ib. 

Perseus,  succeeds  Philip,  176  ;  war  with 
Rome,  and  partial  successes,  177 ;  de- 
feated at  Pydna,  178  ;  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

Pharnaces,  conquered  by  Caesar,  382. 

Pharsalia,  battle  of,  377. 

Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  163  ;  treaty  with  Han- 
nibal, 141 ;  fails  to  support  him,  142  ;  de- 
sultoiy  warfare,  ib.  ;  peace  concluded,  li'.i ; 
treaty  with  Antiochus  against  Egjiit,  164  ; 
proceedings  in  Asia  Minor,  ib.  ;  war  with 
Rome,  165  ;  defeated  at  Cynocephalse,  166  ; 
conclusion  of  peace,  167  ;  preparations  for 
future  hostilities,  175 ;  orders  death  of 
Demetrius,  ib.  ;  death,  ib. 

Philippug,  L.  Marcius,  opponent  of  Drusus, 
244. 

Philopoemen,  193. 

Philosophy,  Cato's  opinion  of,  207  ;  Stoic 
becomes  popular,  2S8  ;  at  a  later  date,  the 
Epicurean,  393. 

PhcEnicians,  character  of,  50. 

Pictor,  Q.  Fabius,  historian,  206. 

Piracy,  Etruscan,  22  ;  Illyrian,  1 12  ;  strength 
of,  in  Mediterranean,  209,  285  ;  allied  with 
Sertorius,  294  ;  expedition  again.st  by  An- 
toninus, 310  ;  growing  power  and  audacity, 
ib. ;  crushed  by  Pompey,  315. 

Pistoria,  Catiline  defeated  at,  329. 

Plautus,  T.  Maccius,  comic  poet,  205. 

Plebs,  growth  of,  9. 

Plebeians,  admitted  to  the  army,  9 ;  their 
demands,  31  ;  sufferings,  32  ;  secession,  34  ; 
obtain  tribunes,  ib.  ;  prolonged  struggles, 
40,  seq.  ;  final  victory,  44. 

Poetilian  law,  88,  396. 

Poetry,  absence  of,  fragments  preserved, 
90  ;  stigma  resting  on  poets,  206. 

Polybius,  179. 

Pompeius,  Strabo  Cn. ,  commander  in  Social 
war,  251  ;  SuUa  supersedes  him,  262 ;  his 
successor  being  murdered,  he  again  as- 
sumes the  command,  263  ;  summoned  to 
defend  Rome,  264  ;  his  death,  265. 

Pompeius,  Magnus  Cn.  (son),  joins  Sulla, 
273  ;_  expedition  to  Sicily  and  Africa,  275  ; 
receives  name  of  Magnus,  ib.  ;  insists  on  a 
triumph;  ib.  ;  against  Sertorius  in  Spain, 


296,  seq.  ;  consul  with  Crassiis,  311 ;  re- 
ceives military  dictatorship,  313 ;  put* 
down  piracy,  315  ;  concludes  Mithridatic 
war,  317  ;  receives  submission  of  Tigranes, 
ib.  :  settles  affairs  of  the  East,  318,  seq.  ; 
returns  to  Italy  and  disbands  his  army, 
331 ;  joins  Crassus  and  Csesar,  332  ;  marries 
Julia,  333  ;  inaction  during  anarchy,  335  ; 
furthers  opposition  to  Csesar,  335  ;  flight 
from  Rome  and  Italy,  367  ;  his  camp  in 
Greece,  373  ;  operations  at  DjTrhachium, 
376 ;  defeated  at  Pharsalia,  377 ;  flight  to 
Egypt  and  murder,  378,  seq. 

Pompey,  sons  of,  defeated  at  Munda,  390. 

Pontifices,  17. 

Pontius,  C,  Samnite  general,  75  (note'). 

Pontus,  a  Roman  province,  319. 

Porsenna,  53,  92,  458,  seq. 

Praetor,  111,  469. 

Prastorian  Guard,  origin  of,  230. 

Proscriptions  of  Sulla,  277. 

Provinces,  government  of.  111 ;  misrule  in, 
243  ;  misery  of,  398 ;  Caesar's  views  regard- 
ing, 399,  seq. 

Prusias,  Hannibal  at  court  of,  173. 

Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  162  ;  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater,  163  ;  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  164,  seq. ; 
Ptolemy,  brother  of  Cleopatra,  379,  seq. 

Pubhlian  laws,  44,  469-470. 

Punic  wars.    See  Carthage,  Hannibal,  Scipio. 

Puteoli,  Sulla  retires  to,  283. 

Pydna,  battle  of,  178. 

Pyrrhus,  early  life  and  ambition,  77,  seq.  ; 
lands  in  Italy,  81  ;  gains  battles  of  Hera- 
cleia  and  Asculum,  82,  seq.  ;  crosses  into 
Sicily,  84  ;  returns  to  Italy,  85  ;  defeated 
at  Beneventum,  ib.  ;  returns  to  Greece, 
ib.  ;  death,  ib. 

QU^STORSHIP,  467. 

Rabirius  prosecuted  for  murder  of  Satur- 
ninus,  323. 

Ramnes,  tribe  of,  3. 

Regillus,  Lake,  battle  of,  64,  460. 

Regency  of  Sulla,  276. 

Regulus,  M.  Attilius,  expedition  to  Africa, 
102  ;  successes  and  arrogance,  103  ;  rash- 
ness, defeat,  and  capture,  104. 

Religion  of  early  Rome,  14 ;  decay  of,  207. 

Remus,  93,  448. 

Republic,  foundation  of,  28;  extinction  of, 
385. 

Rhea  Sylvia,  447. 

Rhegium,  garrison  of,  revolts  and  seizes  the 
city,  99  ;  siege  of  the  city  and  punishment 
of  revolters,  ib. 

Rhine,  Cffisar  crosses,  347,  350. 

Rhodes,  people  of,  163  ;  war  with  Philip, 
164  ;  with  Antiochus,  169  ;  their  ill-treat- 
ment by  the  Romans  after  the  war  with 
Perseus,  179. 

Rhone,  Hannibal's  passage  of,  119. 

Rome,  3  ;  early  constitution  of,  4.  seq.  ; 
headship  in  Latium,  10,  seq.  ;  law  and  re- 
ligion of,  12,  seq.  ;  political  conflicts  and 
changes  at,  27,  seq.  ;  subjugation  of  Italy 
by,  55,  seq. ;  enters  into  war  with  Carthage, 
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100,  seq.  (see  Carthage  and  Hannibal) ; 
wars  in  the  East,  165  {see  Philip  and  Anti- 
ochus) ;  external  supremacy  and  internal 
state,  200,  seq.  ;  ci^al  contests  begin,  211, 
seq.  ;  corruption  and  feebleness  of  govern- 
ment, 223  ;  danger  from  the  Cimbri,  233  ; 
civil  war,  257,  seq. ;  Sulla  marches  on, 
260  ;  massacres  of  Marius,  265  ;  Sulla  re- 
enters, 275 ;  proscriptions  during  regency 
of  Sulla,  277  ;  conspiracy  in,  324,  seq.  ; 
anarchy  in,  335,  361  ;  flight  of  Pompey 
from,  367 ;  Caesar  master  of,  369  ;  Caesar's 
plans  relative  to,  395  ;  Rome  under  the 
empire,  395,  seq. 

Eomulus,  93,  448. 

Eubicon,  Csesar  crosses,  306. 

Sabine  races,  21. 

Sacriportus,  battle  of,  273. 

Saguntum,  siege  of,  US. 

Salii,  16. 

Samnites,  21 ;  conquests  and  settlements, 
62  ;  outbreak  of  war  with  the  Romans,  67  ; 
peace  concluded,  73  ;  renewal  of  war,  74  ; 
final  settlement,  75  ;  Samnites  in  Social 
war,  248,  seq.  ;  alliance  with  Marian  party, 
264,  274  ;  defeated  by  SuUa  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  274 ;  desolation  of  their  country, 
275. 

Sardinia,  a  Roman  province,  109  ;  revolt  in, 
suppressed,  141 ;  Tib.  Gracchus  in,  196. 

Satire,  Roman,  204  (note). 

Satumian  metre,  204  ;  old  inscription  in,  90. 

Satuminus,  L.  Appuleius, league  with  Marius, 
240  ;  his  proposed  measures,  ib.  ;  failure 
and  death,  242  ;  laws  cancelled,  ib. 

Scaevola,  Q.  Mucius  (Pontifex),  his  praetor- 
ship  in  Asia,  243. 

Scaurus,  M.  .ffimilius,  chief  man  of  the  sen- 
ate, appointed  commissioner  to  Jugurtha, 
224  ;  himself  guilty,  heads  commission  for 
investigation  into  bribery,  226  ;  supports 
the  reforms  of  Drusus,  244  ;  narrowly 
escapes  in  the  prosecutions  of  Varius,  249. 

Scipio,  L.  Cornelius  Barbatus,  inscription  on 
the  tomb  of,  90. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius,  at  Massilia,  when 
Hannibal  crosses  the  Rhone,  119  ;  defeated 
and  wounded  in  engagement  on  the  Ticinus, 
123  ;  goes  to  Spain,  defeated  and  killed, 
148. 

Scipio,  Cn.  Cornelius  (brother),  defeated  and 
Idlled  in  Spain,  148. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  (Africanus),  character 
and  popularity,  153  ;  goes  to  Spain,  takes 
New  Carthage,  153  ;  defeats  Hasdrubal, 
but  fails  to  hinder  his  leaving  Spain,  154 ; 
crosses  to  Africa,  ib. ;  returns  to  Rome  and 
is  chosen  consul,  ib. ;  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  and  coldness  of  the  senate,  155  ; 
carries  the  war  into  Africa,  ib.  ;  fires  the 
hostile  camps,  156;  defeats  Hannibal  at 
Zama,  158  ;  concludes  peace,  159  ;  opposes 
the  proposal  to  demand  Hannibal's  sur- 
render, 161 ;  accompanies  his  brother  to 
Syria,  171  ;  unpopularity,  voluntary  exile, 
and  death.  173 


Scipio,  L.  Cornelius  Asiatious  (brother), 
commands  against  Antiochus,  171. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  Africanus,  son  of 
.ffimilius  Paulus,  adopted  by  the  son  of 
Africanus  the  elder  ;  educated  by  Polybius, 
179  ;  consul  in  third  Punic  war,  187  ;  takes 
Carthage,  189  ;  destroys  it  by  command  of 
the  senate,  ib. ;  takes  and  destroys  Nu- 
mantia,  199  ;  returns  to  Rome,  215  ;  his 
policy  ;  is  found  dead,  ib. 

Scipio,  Nasica,  opposes  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  189. 

Scipio,  Nasica,  heads  the  opposition  to  T. 
Gracchus,  214. 

Sempronius,  Longus  Tib.,  joins  Scipio  ;  de- 
feated tn  the  battle  of  the  Trebia,  124. 

Senate,  original  constitution  of,  6  ;  becomes 
the  representative  of  Roman  jieople,  48 ; 
caUed  an  '  assembly  of  kings,'  83  ;  conduct 
of,  after  Cannae,  136 ;  becomes  gradually 
organ  of  new  nobility,  201 ;  antagonism  to 
equites,  218 ;  deprived  of  judicial  power, 
ib.  ;  Inability  to  rule,  223  ;  its  authority 
restored  by  SuUa,  279,  seq. ;  overthrown, 
314  ;  in  opposition  to  Caesar,  369  ;  altera- 
tion by  CaBsar,  388. 

Senones,  victory  and  extermination  of,  80. 

Sentinum,  battle  of,  74. 

Sertorius,  Q.,  joins  Cinna,  263  ;  destroys  the 
band  of  assassins  employed  by  Marius, 
266  ;  goes  to  Spain,  293  ;  resistance  to 
Metellus  and  Porapey,  296,  seq.  ;  connexion 
with  Mithridates  and  the  pirates,  297  ; 
treachery  in  his  camp,  ib. ;  assassinated  by 
Perpenna,  298. 

Servile  wars  in  Sicily,  211,  233. 

Servius  Tullius,  93,  454,  seq. 

Seven  hills,  the,  of  Rome,  11. 

Sextius,  L. ,  first  plebeian  consul,  44. 

Siccius,  L.,  Dentatus,  murder  of,  38. 

Sicily,  wars  of  Carthaginians  in,  62  ;  Romans 
enter,  101 ;  surrendered  to  Rome  and  pro- 
vincialized, 109 ;  slavery  in,  210.  See 
Servile  Wars. 

Slavery,  attempt  of,  Licinian  law  to  limit, 
48 ;  growth  of  slavery  and  extinction  of 
free  labour,  202,  210,  212,  284  ;  attempt  of 
Caesar  to  check,  397. 

Slave  trade,  209,  210. 

Social  war,  248,  seq. 

Socrates,  opinion  of  Cato  concerning,  207. 

Soracte,  mount,  19. 

Spain,  Hamilcar  Barca  in,  115  ;  Scipio  in, 
153 ;  pacified  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  197  ;  war  in, 
197,  seq.  ;  provincialized,  199  ;  Sertorius  in, 
293  ;  appointed  as  military  basis  for  Pom- 
pey, 346  ;  Caesar  in,  370  seq.,  390. 

Sparta,  Nabis  tyrant  of,  162  ;  disputes  with 
Achaean  league,  193. 

Spartacus,  insurrection  of,  299,  seq. 

Stoic  philosophy,  288. 

SuUa,  serves  in  Africa  under  Marius,  228  ; 
obtains  the  betrayal  of  Jugurtha,  ib. ;  ser- 
vices in  Social  war.  250  ;  superseded  by 
Marius,  260  ;  marches  on  Rome  and  be- 
comes master  of  the  city,  260,  seq. ;  em- 
barks for  the  East,  263;  takes  Athens, 
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21)0  ;  defeats  the  generals  of  Mithridates, 
270  ;  concludes  peace,  271  ;  letter  to  the 
senate,  272 ;  answer  of  the  senate,  ib. ; 
lands  in  Italy,  ib.  ;  defeats  his  opponents, 
273  ;  battle  at  the  Colline  gate,  274  ;  su- 
preme at  Rome,  275  ;  proscriptions,  277  ; 
his  legislation,  2S0,  seq.  ;  abdicates  and  re- 
tires to  Puteoli,  283  ;  death  and  funeral,  ib. 

Sulpicius,  Bufus  P.,  measures  proposed  by, 
259  ;  procures  recall  of  Sulla,  ib.  ;  flight 
and  death,  2G1. 

Superstition,  growth  of,  207,  289. 

Syphax,  visited  by  Scipio,  154  ;  joins  Cartha- 
ginians, 155  ;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
156. 

Syracuse,  tyrants  of,  62  ;  siege  of,  139  ;  taken 
and  sacked,  140. 

Syria,  162  (see  Antiochu.s) ;  Pompey  settles 
affairs  of,  318,  seq. 

Tables,  laws  of  the  twelve,  39. 

Tages,  24. 

Tarentum,  character  of  its  people,  69  ;  anti- 
pathy to  Lucanians,  70  ;  outrage  on  the 
R(jman  fleet,  81  ;  Tarentines  invite  P't- 
rhus,  81 ;  Tarentum  surrendered  to  Rome, 
85  ;  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  145  ;  and  again 
to  Fabius,  147. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  453. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  457,  seq. 

Tarquins,  dynasty  of,  expelled,  27. 

Terence,  comic  poet,  205. 

Terror,  reign  of,  265. 

Teuta,  queen  of  Illyrians,  war  with  Rome, 
112. 

Teutones,  migrations  of,  231  ;  pass  camp  of 
Alarius,  235  ;  destroyed  at  Aquae  Sextise,  ib. 

Thapsus,  battle  of,  385. 

Thrasymene,  battle  of,  127. 

Ticinus,  engagement  on,  123. 

Tifata,  Hannibal  on,  139. 

Tigranes  of  Armenia,  founds  an  empire,  303  ; 
defeated  by  LucuUus,  308 ;  submits  to 
Pompey,  317. 


Tigranocerta,  city  of,  304  ;  battle  of,  308 

Titles,  tribe  of,  3  {note),  454. 

Toga,  the  7  ;  nations  of  the  wearers  of,  87 

Tolosa,  robbery  of  treasures,  232. 

Torture  not  allowed  against  freemen,  12. 

Trebia,  battle  of,  124. 

Tribunes  of  the  people  appointed,  34,  4C8. 

Triumvirate,  332. 

TuUus  Hostilius,  451,  seq. 

Tyre,  mother  city  of  Carthage,  51. 

Tyrrheni,  Greek  name  of  the  Etruscans,  56. 

Umeriaks,  20. 
Usury  forbidden,  39. 
Utica,  Cato  at,  385. 

Vadimo,  Lake,  battle  of,  80. 

Valerian  law,  469. 

Valerio-Horatian  laws,  470. 

Valerius  the  dictator,  34. 

Varius,  prosecutions  of,  249. 

Varro,  Q.  Terentius,  appointed  general  by 

the   people,    132 ;   insists   on   fighting  at 

Cannse,   133 ;    escaiies  from   the   field   of 

slaughter,  134  ;  his  reception,  136. 
Varro,  satirist,  394. 
Veil  taken,  57,  464,  seq. 
VerceUae,  battle  of,  236. 
Vercingetorix  heads  Gallic  coalition  against 

Caesar,  351,  seq.  ;  his  surrender  and  death, 

354,  seq. 
Verres  impeached,  322. 
Vesuvius,  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators  on, 

299. 
Vestal  virgins,  16,  451. 
Virginia,  legend  of,  463. 
Viriathus,  successful  war  against  the  Romans, 

198  ;  assassinated,  ib. 
Volsci,  64,  457,  461. 

Xanthippus,  the  Spartan,  103. 

Z-AMA,  battle  of,  158. 
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Actium,  battle  of,  418. 

jEtius,  last  of  the  Romans,  445. 

Agricola  in  Britain,  440. 

Agrippa,  friend  of  Augustus,  417,  seq. 

Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero,  436,  seq. 

Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  42S,  seq. 

Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  444. 

Antoninus  Pius,  emperor,  441. 

Antony,  Mark,  407,  seq. 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  445. 

Augustus,  founder  of  the  empire,  423,  seq. 

Aurelian,  emperor,  443. 

Aurelius,  emperor,  441. 

Britain  invaded,  subdued,  435,  440. 


Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius,  436,  437. 
Brutus,  M.  Junius,  conspirator,  401,  seq. 

Caesarion,  son  of  Cleopatra,  420. 
Caius  (Caligula),  emperor  433. 
Calpumia,  wife  of  Ceesar,  403. 
Caracalla,  emperor,  442. 
Cassius,  C.,  conspirator,  401,  seq. 
Christians,  persecution  of,  438,  441. 
Cicero,  death  of,  412. 
Claudius,  emperor,  434,  seq. 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egj-pt,  415,  seq. 
Commodus,  emperor,  442. 
Constantine,  emperor,  444. 
Constantinople,  foundation  of,  444. 
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Dedus,  emperor,  443. 
Diocletian,  emperor,  444. 
Domitian,  emerpor,  440. 
Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  427. 
Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  431. 
Drusus,  son  of  Agrippina,  432. 

Elagabalus,  emperor,  442. 
Empire  established,  423. 

Franks,  invasion  of,  443. 
Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  414. 

Galba,  emperor,  440. 
Gallienus,  emperor,  443. 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  445. 
Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  429. 
Geta,  emperor,  442. 
Gordian,  emperor,  442. 
Goths,  invasions  of,  443,  444. 

Hadrian,  emperor,  441. 

Honorius,  emperor  of  the  'West,  444. 

Hims,  invasion  of,  445. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  426. 
Julian,  emperor  by  pui'chase,  442. 

Lepidus,  triumvir,  411. 
Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  426. 

Macrinus,  emperor,  442. 

Maecenas,  friend  of  Augustus,  420,  421. 

JIaximin,  emperor,  442. 

Mfssalina,  wife  of  Claudius,  4G5. 


Nero,  emperor,  437,  scq. 
Nerva,  emperor,  440. 

Octavia,  sister  of  Octavius,  416. 
Octavius  (Augustus),  408,  seq. 
Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  445. 
Otho,  emperor,  440. 

Pertinax,  emperor.  442. 
Philip,  emperor,  442. 
Philippi,  battles  of,  413. 
Pompeius,  Sextus,  411. 
Poppsea,  wife  of  Nero,  437,  433. 
Probus,  emperor,  443. 

Rome  under  Augustus,  424. 
Romulus  Augustulus,  last  emperor  of 
Rome,  445. 

Sejanus,  favoimte  of  Tiberius,  430,  scq 
Severus,  Alex.,  emperor,  442. 
Severus,  Septimus,  empernr,  442. 
StUicho,  Roman  general,  444. 

Tacitus,  emperor,  443 
Tiberius,  emperor,  429,  scq. 
Titus,  emperor,  440. 
Trajan,  emperor,  440. 
Triumvirate,  the  second,  411. 

Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  West,  1- 13, 
Valerian,  emperor,  443. 
Vandals,  invasions  of,  445. 
Vespasian,  emperor,  440. 
ViteUius,  emperor,  4ik>. 
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